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Aut. I. Neueste Ostfriemche Geschichte. Von TilemaN Doi- 
THiAs WiARDA. Berlin, 1818. 

TDy the treaty of Vienna, the principality of East Friesland 
was ceded to his Majesty, and annexed to the newly creat- 
ed kin/rdoin of Hanover. The volume now before us concludes 
the history of that province, which the very learned Tileman 
Dothias Wiauda * began many years ago, under the auspices 
of the East-Frisick States or Parliament, to whom he was se- 
cretary,— and whom he has outlived. During the usurpation of 
tlie French, East Friesland was disguised under the name of 
the Department of tlie Ems, and incoi’porated in the Great 
Empire. Its pcciiliiir constitution was tlien suppressed — and we 
have not heard that the Hanoverian ministers of his Royal 
Highness the Prince Regent, have yet thought fit to reassemble 
the ‘ knights, burghers and commonalty, ' who in former limes 
displayed a spirit of independence and patriotism, which was 
frequently very troublesome to their hereditary rulers, the 
Princes of the house of Czirksena. The first of this line held 
his authority by the choice of the people ; but such recollec- 
tions are soon effaced ; and tlie descendants of Ulrick were as 
well inclined to tyrannize over their loving subjects, as if they had 
owed their origin to Hugh Capet, or Rudolph of Hapsburgh. 

The voluminous chronicles of an obscure and inconsiderable 
territory, scarcely discernible on the map, and whose name is 


^ Wiarda has published several other works relating to the histoiy 
and antiquities of East Friesland, of which^we have availed ours^ves 
in the composition of this article. 
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seldom pronounced by the lustbrical muse, may appear unat- 
tractive even to those wlio seek for information, and unworthy of 
the study of tliose who endeavour to difiiise it. But the countries 
occupied by the Prisons, are included, cither othnographically 
or politically, dinonpt the ancient States <^^the Netherlands, 
who, with the kindrea Hanse, were the counterparts, in the North, 
of the republics of fairer Italy in the South of Europe.— a-In his 
attachment to freedom, the Belgian certainly did not yield to die 
Italian; nor <jid he contribute less to the progress ot the arts of 
civilized life. Lisle strove against arbitrary power with as much 
resolution as Milan or Florence. — The pallet of John of Bruges 
enabled the disciple of Cimabue to attain bis immortality. — If 
Venice clothed the gay courtiers of Burgundy in silks and sen- 
dals, Arras spread the produce of her looms on tlic walls of 
the presence chamber of Castile : And the heavily laden vessels 
of Antwerp crossed the adventurous track of the Argosies of 
the Frescobaldi. The early splendour, however, of the North- 
ern worthies, seems to have obtained but the transient gaze of 
posterity, whilst that of Italy is ever before our eyes : and it may 
be puzzling to account for this difference. Wo are misled, per- 
haps, by our partiality to our own favourite pursuits ; but \vc 
cannot help imputing it chiefly to the fact, that literature has 
not led us to study their politics vate sacro . — They 

have no poets to invite us into the Stadthonse. It is Genius 
that sends forth the emanations which bind the past to. the pre- 
sent. Dante and Petrarch and Bocaccio still live as 6ur com- 
panions and our friends; they compel us to embrace their opi- 
nions, and to share their feelings; and their injinortaliiy is im- 
parted to all around them. The wars and revolutions which 
affected the destinies of these great men, and wdiich awaken 
the liveliest interest when connected ^with their biography, or 
interwoven in their writings, would not command the attention 
of the regider with equal pow*er, if he considered the events mere- 
in their dry historical bearings. But for the banishment of 
Dante, we should be just as ignorant of the disputes of the Bi- 
anchi and tlie Neri, ns we are of the factions of ancient Holland, 
which divided the Dutchmen in twain, under the portentous 
names of the Kabbeljaucrs and the Hocckens. 

; -Yet history may be instructive, though destitute of the brilliant 
iplourin^ of poetical associations, and barren of decisive wars 
and glorious Victories. The Groat States of Europe were made 
Up OT smi^cr countries and feuds w^hich had been brought to- 
gether atfwfferent intervals, and whose constitutions did not 
Uijergejn the government of the ruling sovereignty. The pro-* 
^ates of France w^re of much greater importance to the 
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pco]>lc, and consequently oiif^ht to be inor6 inlei^estmjr to the 
historical observer than tlie later instiiutiOii of the States-Geiie- 
ral of the kingdom; although those have almost exchfsively en- 
gaged tJie attention of historians: and the remark is applicable 
with still greater force to Germany; On these two* Empires 
were dependent all lluy towns ami provinces peopled by the Bcl- 
gic races — and nowhere can the constitutional governments of 
the middle ages^ be studied with more satishietion. To us also 
the Belgic laws and customs arc the more valuable, from their 
resemblance to the ancient usages of England ; for many of the 
nations included in the Saxon confederation, were of Belgic 
kind and tongue. 

^ Upon the particular accounts given rfie of the province of Fries-^' 
landi * says Sir William Temple, in his Observations upon the United 
Provinces, ‘ 1 began to make reflections upon them, as the likeliest 
originals of many ancient institutions amongst us, of which no others' 
can be found, and which may seem to have been introduced by the 
Saxons here, and, by tlieir long and absolute possession of that part 
of the isle called England, to have been so planted and rooted a- 
mongst us, as to have waded safe, in a great measure, through the' 
succeeding inundations and conquests of the Danish and Norman na»' 
lions ; and perhaps there may be much matter found for the curious 
remarks of some diligent and studious antiquiEtries, in the comparison', 
of the Bailie or Grietntan Amongst the Prisons w^ith our Sherifle ; of 
their Assessors with our Justices of the Peace ; of their judging civil 
causes in their district upon the first resort, but not without appeal, 
with The course of our Quarter Sessions ; of their chief judicature 
being composed of counsellors of four several quarters with our four 
circuits ; of these being the common criminal judicature of the coun- 
try ; of the composition of' their States with our Parliament, at least 
our House of Commons ; in the particulars of two deputies being 
chosen from each town as with us, and two from each baiHage, atr 
from each county liere ; and these last by voices of all persons pos- 
sessed of a certain quantity of land, and at a meeting assembled by 
the Grietraan for that purpose ; ami these deputies having full power 
to resolve of alt matters without resort to those that chose them, or 
knowledge of their intentions, which are all circumstances agreeing 
with our constitutions, but absolutely differing from those of the other^ 
provinces in the United States, and from the composition, 1 think, of 
the States, either now or formerly used in the other nations of £u- 
rope. ' 

These remarks contain, as is usual in the works of thk aOute 
and sensible, but hasty writer, much striking truth, mingled 
with gratuitous conjectures, and weakened -by unfounded asser- 
tions. But the analogy which he has pointed out between the' 
Parliament of England and die ancient government of Friesi* 

hit 
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land ia indisputable; and we may, widi much profit, study the 
constitution of England, in the Meene-Mente, or Parliament of 
U{)stalboom« The Supreme Legislative body by which the 
Frisick States bad becm governed from the dawn of their his- 
' Wry, possessed all the essential characters of the popular brimches 
of our Government. It was a representation of the common- 
idty, united to a landed aristocracy. Deputies were annually 
chosen by the Frisick land-owners to assist in the name of the 
Meene-Mente, or Commonalty, at the general council of the 
nation, at a time when we cannot prove fliat representatives of 
shires sat in the Commons House of Parliament in^England. 
None of the circumstances indeed under which the English House 
of Commons is supposed to have arisen, ever existed among the 
. Frisons, nor were their liberties purchased or won like English 
liberty, nor did their constitution unfold itself like the English 
constitution. Yet the representation of the commonalty of land- 
holders formed the basis of their government; and we may 
admit die possibility, at least, that such a system may have ex- 
isted amount oiir Saxon ancestors, when we trace it in the en- 
chorial polity of the nations, who, less fortunate than their asso- 
ciates, remained behind amidst the swamps and marshes of Fries- 
land, and on the shores of the Nortliern Sea. 

We confess, with all humility, that if wc owed nothing to the 
Saxon Frisons, except Justices of the Peace and Quarter Sessions, 
and Sheriffs and Members of Parliament, it might be suspected 
that we, degenerate Saxons, were under no peculiar obligation' 
to them. But tlierc is one benefit which they conferred upon 
England, which certainly deserves the gratitude of posterity. The 

* Vir illustrissimus ' Doctor Piekius Winsejuius, historiogra- 
pher to their High Mightinesses the States of Friesland, informs 
lis, in the second book of his CS^rdnijcH twa JTnwIanlif, printed at 
Franecker by Jan Lainrincke, 1622, that the pleasant custom of 
Kissing was utterly unpractised and unknown in England, (just 
as it is at this day in New Zettland, where sweethearts only know 
how to touch noses when they wish to be kind), until the fair 
Princess Ronix, the daughter of Kin^ Hengist of Friesland, 

* pressed the beaker with her llpkensj litne lips, and salut- 
ed the amorous Voi'tigeni with a kusien^ u e, a little kiss, ac- 
cording, as Doctor Pierins quoth, * to the practice of our (Frisick) 
nation.’ * We quote the imssage below, in the original low 

Wjajttfc dese Rowena ofte llonixa na dat sy ecven metiiare lip- 
kens Beecker aenghereiret hadde> heeft hem den Coninck over- 
presenteerende hem nae, tghebruyck van onsc natjc, hare 
eende eeq kuqen, waer over de Coninck in zyn ghemoedt 
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Dutch, on account of the tender harmony and amatory elegance 
of the language* From this period, continues Dr Pierius Win- 
semius, the aforesaid custom of kissing was adopted in Britain ; 
so that the learned Erasmus Rotterodamus, many ages after, 
found occasion to praise the whole land on account tliereof. 

We think that Mr Turner, in the new edition of his most va- 
luable Anglo-Saxon history, should include the lands to the south 
of the Elbe, in the map which he has given of the countries occu- 
pied by the Saxons on the Continent, The antient authorities 
are unanimous in stating, that a considerable portion of the po- 
pulation^f England was composed of Frisons, In the ancient 
metrical chronicle of Kolyn, the invasion of Britain is strongly 
expressed by a single word. He says that the Frisons, the An^ 

f les, the Saxons and the Allcmans, sufarmed over into Britain. 

le wrote partly from tradition, and partly from other writers 
of greater name. Procopius considered the Frisons as one of 
those tribes who divided Britain ; and Bede names them as the 
;firstof the nations from whom Saint Egbert held that the Anglo- 
Saxons derived their origin. Language is the surest test of affinity 
between nations ; and the assertions ol these several historians are 
corroborated by the resemblance of the Frisick tongue to the 
Anglo-Saxon. Saint Egbert sent out twelve English mission- 
nries — Willebrand,^ Swibert, Acca, Wigbert, Willibald, Wini- 
bald, Lebwin, the two Ewalds, Warnetried and Marcelin, who 
* being born in England of Frisick and Saxon race, * were able 
^ to present the Gospel to the Pagan Frisons and Saxons in /m- 
gm Germanica ; ’ and Willebrod of Northumberlaod is parti- 
cularly noticed for his proficiency in Frisick, 

Angels uten Neersassen was 
Van Northumbcrlande das 
0ns tie schreften laten horen 
Sinte Willebrod geboren 
En te prekten zy te mael 
Goede in ti Friese tael. 

The language spoken by the old or Continental Saxons, in 
the reign of Charlemagne, was nearly English ; but it soon lost its 
purity oy the admixture of the Francic dialect. The Frisick, 
on the contrary, continued unadulterated during several centu- 
jries ; and even now, as the boors in Friesland sing or say— ■ 
Bmioter^ breat en greenc tztes^ 

Js guih Jnglisch en guth Friesch. 

so seer verheuget is, dat hy haer terstont tot ecn wijve genomen ende 
vercooren heefi. Heeft die gewoonte van kussen naermaeLs ip Blit* 
tanien pl^etse begre^ien, Chronijek van Frieshndt^ p. 43. 
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Which, duly expounded, means that 
Butter, bread, and green cheese, 

Is good English (jind good Friese. 

Very guth Iiiglisch indeed ! The dialect, Iiowcvcr, which is 
now called Friesch, is a corrupte<I patois* The ancient lan^ 
guogo, in which the laws and charters are written, is no longer 
apoken ; but the Frisick peasants retain the original pronuncia- 
iion of the Anglo-Saxon Thetfi. There is no doubt but that this 
aound was once common to all the Gothic dialects ; and it would 
be difficult to ascertain why it became obscured in most of thenn 
In East Friesland, the antient Frisick has been banished by the 
Nether Saxon ; and the language of the State of Fric'sffind Pro- 
jper, of which the distich wc have quoted is a speciiueii, retains 
only the vestiges or corruptions of its antien t nouicnehiture. The 
jcocies of Brokmo’land and Hunsingr, written in the thirteenth 
centurj’', are the oldest niomiments of the Frisick tongue ; aiul 
both in vocabulary and in grammar, it ai)proaches nearer to the 
Anglo-Saxon, than any other of the Teutonic or Scandinayiap 
dialects. The Norsk bears a close resemblance to the Anglo- 
Saxon in its roots ; yet its grammatical structure differs essen- 
tially, Wiarda 1 ms translated some passages from King Etbel- 
bert’s laws into Frisick, with scarcely any other change except 
a modification of the orthography. 

Eip ])uman opaplfict) xx pcill. fuman op peopnej) iii pcill, 
jjebere. j^ip man pcytepinjep opapIay^h]> vui pcill. j^ebere. gip 
jxian mit)t)lepin5e]i opaplaehp ivpcil). p^ebere. p^ip nxan p^ol'opjnjep 
jjpaplaehj) vi pcill. gebere. jip iiian pen livrlan puigep opaplaehj) 
XI pcill. jebere. 

]?ain nejluni jchpylcuni pcill. 

JEz j)am Ifepcptan plire-pamme ui pcilb acr fain mapan vi pcill. 

The following is Wiarda’s Frisick translation. 

/Sef Uiuman ofFeslayt xx scili. Gcf thumau negl of weorth iii scill, 

ebete. 

Gef man scot fingr ofteslayt viii scill. ebete. Gef man lange fingr 
pffeslaytvTsciil. ebete. Gef man then gold fingr offeslaytyi scill. ebete. 

Gef niitn then litka fingr offeslayt xi scill. ebete, 

Frani tham ueglum hwelicuin scyl. 

from tluun Igrestan wlite wlen^ma U sqill. am} fran> tham maran 
yi scill. 

But, tliough thus closely allied, the Frisick and Anglo-Saxon 
languages are not to be identified. The Ibrnier may perhaps 
churn tile distinction of being the least altered branch of that 
>vidcly,e?ctended language, whicli may be intelligibly though in^ 
' 4:orpeAly designated as llelgic. In the history of nations and of 
l^^^'ages, yirurds may be considered i^s tokens, whic)i pass apy 
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cording to their received, not their real value. Whether this pri- 
mitive tongue was or Was not the dialect of the Belgic Britons be- 
fore the Saxon conquest, may be the subject of fruitless conjec- 
ture ; but there are reasons for supposing that it was spoken in 
Englaiul concurrently with the Anglo- Saxon,, and that it became 
the basis of the modern English language, which was certainly 
evolved ill many districts of this island befi)re the Anglo-Saxon 
became extinct in others. In a greater or lesser degree, it en- 
tered into the composition of the Jutish or Danish, of the Fle- 
mish, and of the Nether Saxon ; — many of which, in their turns, 
again ami again reacted upon each other, whilst new compounds 
resultcn from the amalgamation. Claude Durct, one of the 
earliest philologists of modern Europe, cliose an elegant device, 
w hich is engraved in the title- page of his ‘ Tresor des Langues. * 
It is the fig-tree — 

such as at this day to Indians known 

III Malabar or Decan, spreads her arms, 

^ Branching so broad and long, that in the ground 
The bended twigs take root, and daughters grow 
About the mother tree. 

Tlie emblem is singularly expressive of the growth of lan- 
guages. It is as easy to point out the genei'al affinity of each 
class, as it is dillicult to define their mutual relationship, with 
accuracy and distinctness. The summit of each new stem is 
lost in the foliage of the parent braiicli, and tlie base is render- 
ed inaccessible f)y the scions which again spring from its root. 

In the early clironicles of Fricslaiul, wx' meet with the cus- 
tomary procession of ideal inonavchs and heroes, wdio invariably 
pace along tbe pages of the monkish writers; but no facts of 
moment relating to Frisick history are to be collected earlier 
than the seventh century. The country did not escape the ra- 
vages of the Northmen, by whom it w as occasionally subjected, 
liailbocl, who is called king of die Frisons by several historians, 
w as conquered by Charlemagne in 716. The story of his in- 
ilignaiit rejextion of Christianity is well known : But Iladbod 
was a Dane and a tyrant, and not a native prince. Godfreyd 
ol‘ Denmark reconquered the country ; — he w'as as oppressive as 
his predecessor ; — and tjie Frisons were again delivered by the 
might of the orthodox emperor. These Danish tyrants were 
so abhorred by the Frisons, tliat their cruelty became tradi- 
tionary. Popular aversion bestows a whimsical deformity on 
its objects. Our countryfolks will never forget bloody Queen 
Mary, who intended to make all the English women give suck to 
puppy dogs: And as strange stories were current respecting the 
severity of tl\Q Danish kings. The yoke of these oppressive and 
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insatti^ robber^ was galling to the prisons; and Charlemagne 
was considered as the deliverer of the nation : Tims he is prais- 
ed as the ^ beloved Charles, * in the fragment of a very antient 
pobukr ballad, which has been incorporated in the prefaces to 
the Fjrisick Codes. 

' thi ihinera 
Karl, hi was minnera 
And hi was betera 
Hi stifle and sterde 
Triwa and werde. 

* -The beloved Charles ; he was beloved, and he was thp better- 
most; he ruled and steered (with) truth and faith. ’"Charle- 
magne governed his half-subdued subjects with a wise and con- 
siderate policy, when religious zeal did not exasperate him. 
The conquered were left in possession of their laws ; and be 
established himself by asserting his supremacy rather than his 
dominion. 

The Frankish emperors delegated their authority to a govei^ 
nor, who first bore the title of a Duke, afterwards of a Couiiu 
Wiarda calls him quaintly, yet appropriately, by the name 
of the Stadtholder. This government was not incompatible 
with the rights and freedom of the people. We ipay judge that 
the authority of the Counts of Friesland was more restricted 
than in the other provinces of the empire ; for no one of these 
delegated rulers was able to render the government of the en- 
tdre country hereditary in his posterity. The Frisick territory, 
under the Carlovingians, extended from the mouth of the Meuse 
to the Weser. The Flye, the present Zuyder sea, divided the 
^tem Frieslanders from the west Frieslanders. The latter, 
however,'' appear to have been governed rather in federation 
than in union with their eastern bretliren. Towards the fall 
of the Frankish monarchy, the country was divided. Dirk, 
the first Count of Holland, became master of the greater part 
of the western territory, (now constituting Holland), in the year 
922. A small portion between the Alk^aar and the Five re- 
tain^ its liberty, and the name of West Friesland, which it 
yet preserves, though incoiporated with Holland. Dirk’s do- 
mimons were long known by the name of Frisia hereditaria ; 
whilst, the rest of the country was honourably distinguished ai^ 
Frisia ubsra. It comprehends the modern provinces qP 
>1^ieslafld Proper and Groningen, and the principality of East 
]priei)aiKl. 

^berty may bo entitled a mountain-nymph by the poet, but 
never did she find a surer domicile than amidst the fens of the 
^Aerlifnds, Kat^e treated man more kindly than the 
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philosophers ; they would regulate his capacity for freedom ae* 
cording to the elevation of the mercury in me weather-glass ; but 
she teaches him to defy their rules^ and to langli at their specula* 
lions. Free Friesland was worthy of the name. The comiuoti 
greeting of the people was neither simple wassail^ nor peace be 
mth you ; but they saluted one anodier .with ^ health, thou noble 
freeman. ' In the 12th century, they no longer feared the sword 
of the Emperor, nor did they very much reject his sceptre. The 
slight authority which the head of the Holy Roman empire re* 
tained in a few districts, was only acknowledged in theory. Mill* 
tary ienure| did not exist, nor were they ever introduced into the 
country ; and the priesthood had no temporal authority. ' The 
independence and self-rule of the Frieslanders was so striking, 
when compared to the rest of Europe, that it was forced upon 
the notice of old Bartholomew, though the writers of the mid- 
dle ages seldom lulvert to constitutional polity. Bartholomew, 
whom wc quote in the venerable language of his translator 
Trevisa, is emphatic in his description of Frisia. ‘ The men, • 
says he, ‘ ben hye of bodye, stronge of vertu, Sterne and 
‘ fiers of herte, and swyft and quiver of body. They bcii 
^ free, and not subiecte to Iprdship of other nations; and they 
‘ put them in peril! of dethe by cause, of freedom. And they 

* hadde lever dye than be under the yocke of thraldome. 
‘ Therefore they forsake dygnyte of knyghthoodc, and suffro 

* none to ryse and to be greater among mem under the tytle of 

• knyghlhode, but they ben subject to judges that they these 
^ thcmselfe from yevM to yere^ Vihiche rule the cowynte 

• them. * 

Free Friesland was divided into seven * Sea-lands^ * or pro- 
vinces, obviously so called, because they were all bounded by 
the sea; and the Sea lands were subdivided into several smaller 
districts, or shires, which, in respect to the management of their 
internal aJEiirs, w ere wholly independent of each other. In each 
of these districts, the powers of legislation and of judicature 
were vested in the Ghemeua^^mente^ or Meene-mexitc ; in the 
commonalty or in the land-ownera assembled in the JLzW- 
thing^ a meeting strictly corresponding to the Saxon Folkmote^. 
The Liodthing met at stated times as a matter of course; but 
when the Commons were summoned for any particular purpose, 
the Assembly took the name of the Bod-thing^ (from BedUyA^^ 
S. beot>an — Engl, to bid,) The Bodthing was called for thu 
purpose of passing judgment in cases of ufgent necessity, 
der the Imperial Government, the court of each district, 
$hire, held a Bodthing every fourth year, in the nature of ail 
^sembly of provincial esters* And the same name vras al^ 
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ancieiitly applied to the general assembly of the representatives 
of tjie, Frisons, when summoned by the Emperors. 

luand, contrary perhaps to 'what might have been expected, 
was held freely, and allodiailv, and feudal tenures and vassalage 
were wholly unknown 5 for t&e territorial jurisdictions, which we 
shall notice below, have no proper analogy to feudality. The 
laws distinguish between land acquired by descent, or held by 
coininon right, and land acquired oy purchase, or by deed, called 
cap^hnd. and bock-londi the latter apparently corresponding witli 
the Anglo-Saxon tenure. Whether held by inlicritancc or by 
. purchase, the right of the owner appears to have been equal- 
ly secure; hut if a title was contested, tlic proofs of ownership 
were adapted to the nature of the land. An heir could not be 
compelled to wage battle for his inheritance in any case ; and he 
defended his right by the oaths of twelve men. Cap-land or 
bok-land was held by tlie oaths of seven recognitors ; though 
sometimes exposed to a more hazardous ordeal. Trial by bat- 
tle was not excluded by die law; and the possessor might thcrc- 
ibve be compelled to meet the demandant in the field. A cusfoin 
prevailed amongst the Frisons, somew'hat analogous to Bo- 
rough English ; land was • partible, but the younger son was 
preferred, by taking the head tenement, and the chief por- 
tion of the patrimony; and if territorial authority was an- 
nexed to it, the rights of jurisdiction passed undivided to tlio 
youngest son. llius, in 1358, Kampo, the youngest son of the 
noble Wiard Abdena, succeeded to the lordship of Auricli, 
to the exclusion of his cider brother. This custom of prefer- 
ring" the younger son, exists also in some English manors. All 
the lands in a district, called the Theel-Iand, * lying in the bai- 
liwick of Norden and Bertuin, are held by a very extraordinary 
tenure— we speak in the present tense, for the customs of the 
Theeland were subsisting in the year 1805; and we do not 
suppose that they have since become obsolete. The Agrarian 
law, elsewhere a phantom, either lovely or terrific, according to 
the imagination ol* the spectator, is here fully realized. The 
land is considered as being divided into portions, or Theeh^ each 
containing a slated quantity : tlie owners arc called Thcel-meii, 
or Thed-boors; but np Tbeel-boor can hold more than one 
thcel in severalty. The undivided, or common land, compriz- 
ing tlie tlieels not held by individuals, bdongs^to all the inha- 
bitants of the Tiled- land, ancl is cultivated, or farmed out, on 
their joint account. The Theel-boor cannot sell his hereditary 
theel, or alienate it in any way, even to his nearest relations. 


* From the Frisick, Tedaii or TdaUi A. S.— Eng. to tUL 
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On liis deatli, it descends to his youngest son. — If there are^no 
sons, it descends to the youngest daughter^ under the restrict 
tions after mentioned ; and, in default of issue, it reverts to tho 
commonalty. But elder sons are not left destitute ; When they 
are old enough to keep house, a theci is assigned to each of them 
(be they ever so many), out of the common lands, to be Iield to 
jthem and their issue, according to the customary tenure. If a 
woman, who has inherited a theel, becomes the wife of a Theci- 
boor, who is already in possession of a theel, then her land re- 
verts to the commonalty, as in case of death without issue. 
All lawsuits^ and disputes are decided in the Folkmote, which 
is held once in each year ; and no appeal is allowed from its 
decision. 

Faithful to the customs of their Scytliian forefathers, the Teu- 
tons and Scandinavians did not willingly abandon the prinew 
pic which secured the equal enjoyment of the gifts of nature tq 
every individual in the tribe or sept. 

. Campestres melius Scythae, 

Quorum plaustra vaga» ritd crahunt doroos, 

Vivunt et rigidi Gelje, 

Inmietata quibus jugera liberas 
Fniges et Cererem ferunt ; 

Nec cultura placet longior annua 
Defunctumquc laboribus 

iEquali recreat sorte vicarius. 

The Gothic nations, emigrating from their native wilds, spoiled 
those who had been enriched and enervated with the treasures of 
Asia ; yet after the frame of society had been created agsiin out 
pf new and heterogeneous elements, the community of land was 
still cherished and retained by them. Poets, however, are not 
the most accurate teachers of rural economy. It is now well 
ascertained, that metes and bounds promote the welfare of the 
husbandman ; and we never regret to witness the creation of the 
hedges and ditches, which, by authority of Parliament, invade 
the ‘ open and unenclosed common fields,’ derived from Scythian 
polity. Yet if Horace were to return from Elysium, he might 
even now be rejoiced by beholding the vestiges of the tree 
harvests of the Scythians arid the Geta^ ; and Tacitus * might 
almost be quoted at Westminster-hall, when an action 
brought for a shifting or changeable acre in an English com- 


* Agri pro numero cultorum at universis per vires occupantur quo^ 
mox inter se secundum dignitatem partiantur : facilitatem partiendi 
eamporum spatia prastant. Arva per aunos mutant, et superes| 
g|;er. — Tacitus^ de Mou Geu cxxvu 
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fe<Vt fieM; 'We can still trace the steps by \rfiich the boundless 
lifaetty of the Nomadic races was partially restrained into con- 
Jbr'fnity with the witnts of incipient civilization. They broke 
and ploughed the ground ; the crop became as valuable as the 
pastures; they needed bread com, and were no longer con- 
tented with milk, and the flesh of the slaughtered animal; 
iigrictiltin'e advanced, but they did not cease to be shepherds 
and herdsmen ; and the territory over which they were spread 
Continued to be the property of the community. Hence a^ 
jfoso the system of annual allotments of land, which were sown 
in severalty,, but grazed promiscuously after the reaping of the 
harvest, f This is the * special manner of common, ' which in 
Norfolk is called * Shacke^ * or ‘ Shock, * And the report of 
the decision of ‘ Sir Miles Corbefs case, * pronounced by the 
Court of Ktng’^s Bench, < JlilL 27. Eliz, ’ affords a clear com- 
mentary on the primitive agriculture of the Teutons. In Nor- 
mandy, all unenclosed arable and pasture lands were subject, by 
the custom of the country, to the same ‘ special manner of com- 
mon ; ’ and the season when the Normans fed and grazed pro^ 
rniscucj was called the Hannon. * By this system of alternate 
cultivation and pasturage, the generous freedom of natriarchial 
simplicity was in some moasure combined with tne churlish 
ineiyn ct Uium of the Iron Age. And the tenures of the tillers 
of the Theoland were gradually framed to answer the same end. 

'I'im liberties of the Frisick people were waftched with great 
jealousy; — Thus it was the law of Brokmerland, that no man 
might build towers or strong walls, or live in a house higher than 
twelve feet beneath the roof ; and all buildings of stone, save 
convents and the ‘ houses of God, * wxre utterly forbidden. — 

+ In the county of Norfolk, there is a special manner of common, 
railed Shacke. which is to be taken on arable land after harvest, until 
the land be sowed again. And that began in ancient times in this 
manritr— The fields of arable land in this country do consist of die 
lands of divers several persons laying intermixed in many several small 
parcelij, so that it is not possible for any one of them, without trespass 
to Olliers, that they can feed their cattle on their own land ; and 
therefore every one doth put their cattle to feed promiscub in the open 
field. TJiese words, io Jiam Shackcf is as much as to say, to go at 
liberty, or at large^2 Rep. 5. 

^ Contumes de NormandiCy art. 81-5. ..Paswage has the following 
note. ‘ Le mot banon est pris pour le temps auquel les terres ne sont 
tii cultivees ni ensemenc^es, et qu’elles sont libres a quiconque y veut 
piener ses bestiaux sans la p^'rmission du proprictairc, ce qui s’entend 
qui ne sont point closes de hayes ou de fosses, lesqqicllea 

P defeudu^s en tout temps. * * 
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Brokmerland divided into four Quartei's., Rustrlngia nnd 
Hunsingoe, were also divided in the same manner. This we learn 
from their ciistiimab ; and we may conclude, that a similar orga- 
nization prevailed in every shire or district of sufiicicnt extent.— 
The Meene-inente, or landowners of every hamlet, chose thoir 
own Rediem^ or lleeve^ whose authority wsjis confined to the lit- 
tle district which elected him. The landholders of all the ham- 
lets contained in each fardingdelo, or Quarter, assembled, or re- 
solved themselves in a quarter Liodthing, where they elected a 
Capital Redieva, the chief judicial officer of the quarter, who 
held his off^e during a year, and who was also the representa- 
tive, or deputy of the Meenc-mento, in the General Council or 
Parliament of Friesland. These Capital llecves decided srnalK 
cr matters of their own authority — subject, however, to an appeal 
to the Smela Warf^ or Sessions, or full bench of the Reeves of 
the shire; and from this Court a second appeal coiild be had 
to the Mcenc-mente assembled in the Liodthing or BckI thing. 
Ill JTiui^ingoe, the elective franchise is apparently given to 
‘ every man’ of ^^^Karspelt an indefinite description which 
niiist be restricted by analogy. It is singular, however, that the 
fiiFining labourers, who had not a landed qualification, were dis- 
tinctly authorized to vote in the election of a parish priest. And 
in Wcsterwold, on the contrary, only the wisest man Irom each 
household was to attend the Folkmotc. The Mcene-mente of the 
four Quarters resolved themselves twice a year into a General As- 
sembly or Folkraote of Brokmerland, where any disputes between 
t h e Quarters were decided, and wfierelaws were enacted wh icli were 
binding throughout the shire. 

The government of a Frisick shire, thus proceeded by a triple 
gradation of democracies, each of which possessed its own 
judicial anid executive officers, who also represented the meenc- 
mentc, or landholders, from whom their authority emanated^ 
in the supreme council of the nation. The Redieva swore be» 
fore all the people, that he would give help without fee or re- 
ward, unto the. poor like as unto the rich, unto his enemy 
like as unto his friend. This Redieva was sometimes called the 
Grietman, but anciently and generally he was known by the name 
of the Asega. The Latin writers translate this title by Judex^ or 
Consuls and under all diose names’ he appears as the represen- 
tative of his Mecne-mente at the Parliament of Upstalboom. The 
free choice of this officer by the people was therefore their most 
important constitutional privilege; andtlms it is ensured to them 
by^their aEncient bill of rights which is said to have been con- 
firmed by Charleriiagne ; — a document which, ^ if not authentic 
according to tlio letter, is certainly so according to the spirit, 
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und, at all events, of hijyh antiquity# Whilst the Imperial an* 
thori^ was acknowlcdffod, the Asejnra took his oath of office be- 
fore the Emperor# — ^ file Asega non debet qnemqnam judicare^ 
nisi .plebs eligerit ipsuin^ et ipse Coram Imperatore Roiiiano ju* 
ravcrlt ; tunc tenetur scire omnia jura que sunt Kesta et iow- 
dtukhy id est petitiones et edictn. * In the same manner they 
dectcd the Aldinittony * who was an executive officer nearly cor- 
responding; to our Sheriff,— the Talcmon^ who acted as attorney 
general ot the people; — the ‘Eedmara^ or inquest man — and the 
Keddar^ Bannere^ or Frma^ the summoner, crier, or beadle. 

We have before noticed, that laws of each distrij-t were en- 
acted by the people nssenibled in the Liod-ihing. They chose 
to claim this privilege as the ancient concession of CharlemagnCf 
according to their metrical law< 

Tlia wi Fresa Kefstena wrdoit 
Tha uijef us thi Kiiiig Karl 
Sa hwersa alle lioda enne Kere kere^ 

That hi stede and staJle were 
Bi londcs ieggore 
And bi lioda Itbbande. 

• When we Prisons became Christians, then the King Charles 
granted to Us, when as all the folk chuse a law that it shall re- 
main steady and still, as long as the land shall lye and people 
shall live.* 

In the custumals of the eariy" part of the 1 5th century, the 
enactments proceed wholly from the Meene-mentc, or Com- 
monalty. Thus, in the statutes of Humsterland, ^ Hsec sunt 
statuta terre Hummerkp, que statuta universitas voluit. * The 
expression universitas deserves attention, because it is applied in, 
like manner in English records to the commonalty, both of the 
English counties, and of the entire kingdom assembled in Par- 
liament. The statutes of Langewold begin with the same de- 
clarations— ‘ Post annum gratil M.cCrVii statuta sunt haec jura al> 
omnibus Laicis in Langewolda morantibus. ’ — And in the cus- 
tumal of Hunsingoe, the laws are declared to have been chosen 
by the people • Thit kebbat thaliude kereiu * 

An assembly of Unlettered husbandmen would find it difficult 
to settle the form of a new law, or to revise the text of an an- 
cient custom. This task, therefore, was usually entrusted to a 
special committee. Thus the men of Brokmerland named their 
Keremenf who, after due consideration, proposed the law to the 
peo^i^, by whom it was adopted. ^ This hath been chosen by 
the'Kei^meit, and it pleased all the people. ’ In the new sta- 

- ■ r~ - .—I..., - - 

* There was also an Akfirmon of the Dikes. 
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tutes of Hiinsingoe,. the laws are said to have been ‘ chosen bv 
the abbots (/. e. priests), and tlie wisest of Hunsingenaland/* 
But their propositions did not become laws, till they were ac- 
cepted by the rest of the Mcene-meiite, or Commonalty. This 
practice vras universal amongst the Teutonic nations, whose 
laws, sometimes apparently proceeding only from the members 
of such committees, under the names of Sapientes, Optirnates, 
Witan,. and other equivalent denominations, received in fact 
their validity from the assent, eitlier expressed or implied, of 
the body of the people. 

In the 14th century, we find the two estates of the clergy and 
the nobility Noticed, for tlie first time, in the style of the legis- 
lative assemblies. The HoxHlingey or territorial nobility, are 
mentioned in the statutes of Emsiga, enacted in 1312. And in 
1446, ‘ the Parsons and Curates* appear by the side of the 
* Judges, Consuls, and Coiqinonalty of the land of Hunsingoe. * 
The Liod-thing, however, was not the less democratic. It w«s 
exactly like an ancient county court, where all the suitors were 
of equal weight; or a modern English county meetings in wliich 
the nobility and clergy, though mentioned by name, are distin- 
guished purely by c<)uite.sy and respect, and without possessing 
any superiority in rights over the lay oi* untitled freeholder, 
'riie Hovctlinge and the clergy appeared in the Liod-thing, 
solely in their character of landholders, or members of the 
Meene-mente, and on a perfect equality with the rest of the un- 
lettered or unprivileged Mcene-mente. * 

The Priest, it is said, in the laws of Brokmerland, * must not 
meddle wuth Avorldly affairs, for he is consecrated unto his own 
office ; * a wise maxim, and singular in an age of priestcrail. 
But the parish priests were elected by the Meene-mente, like 
the secular Judges. As a body, the clergy had no authority, 
except a very limited ecclesiastical jurisdiction, which was strictly 
defined. The Church was curbed in every mode. The Prisons 
paid no tythes to the parson, and the parson paid no first fruits 
or tenths to the Pope of Rome. Over part of the country the 
Archbishop of Bremen exercised a diocesan jurisdiction j the re- 
mainder was within the Bishoprics of. Utrecht and Munster. But 
these powerful prelates were compelled to respect the privilcge» 
of freemen. It was the boast of Abbot Emo, their dironicler, 

* * Si quidem nobiles et liberi picbeii dutnmodo praedia possiderent 
ttquabili jure rcmpublicam et libertatem tutabantur, non alio quani 
popularis communitatis titulo, id est gemene gemente. Siccamaad 
LK Ir. 68. * Wiarda differs from Siccama in opinion ; but without 
reason. 

UlUWHtlM PlM>« 111,1,^ 
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that the Bishop could not take a chicken against their will. 
^ In tanta libcrtate in Frisia constitiiti sumus quod nec pullum 
gallin^B per sues potuit episcopus capcrc. ’ Like the Greeks, 
the Prisons called thehv priests by the name of Papas; and 
fliey were Papas in a lawful way. ^neus Sylvius, afterwards 
Pope Pill's V., and Abbot Emo, both state, that all the parish 
priests of Friesland were married, because the Prisons did 
not like to trust a lusty celibate priest in their villages. The 
Pope states the fact and the reason with historical calmness; 
tlie Abbot inveighs against the abuse. Friesland retained its 
maiTied priesthood during many centuries. We ap]>rehend 
riiat this custom, as well as the name given to the Priests, may 
be considered as indicating an early connexion with the Eastern 
Church. 

In the Lex Frisionum,' we find the usual distinctions of No- 
hilis^ Liber^ and Litus„ The rank jof the Teutonic litus has 
been much disi^ussed ; he appears to have been a villein, owing 
many services to his landlorci, but above the class of slaves. If 
a free Frisoii killed a noble Prison, be paid eighty shillings for 
bis weregild— 53 shillings and a penny was the price of the head 
of an equal. If a Litus had fallen, his lord received 27 shillings 
bating a penny, whilst the relations of the deceased were to be 
contented with 8 shillings, all but two-thirds of a penny. This 
was law in the Carlovingian era; but, in the Frisick custumals 
of the IStli century, the w'eregilds are regulated according to 
the injury inflicted, not by the rank of the "sufferer : The odious 
privileges which separated the classes were obliterated, and all 
were - equally respected and equally protected against violence. 
Yet as inequality is a constant law' of nature, the nobility were 
distinguished from the plebeians. This nobility was territorial ; 
and the privileges of the nobles were annexed to their prope.’> 
tv, that is to say, to their land. Tlie Hovetlmge or Haudlinge^ 
Capitanei or headmen, for it was thus the nobility were called, 
wei*e the superior owners or landlords of extensive domains, 
which wei'e held by tenants who had a heritable interest jn the 
land, subject to the performance of predial services, and the 
payment of rents in kind ; and they were hereditary judges over 
their hereditary tenantry. The Hovetlingc, in some districts, 
were owners ot towns and castles in their own right In others, 
the people elected a Hovetling as commander of a garrison ; and 
they placed him in the castle, and removed . him at their will, 
but the privileges of the Hovetlinge were not equal in all the 
The men of Brokmerland passed the law which, for- 
the erection of strongholds, lest their Hovetlinge should 
reach themselves too securely. Neither, as Bartholomew says, 

3 
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did the^ suffer any one to rise, and to be greater among them, 
under tide of knighthood. The free Prisons did not grudge td 
the nobility the full enjoyment of their legal rights ; but they ^ere 
jealous, and with reason, of the haughty spirit of chivairv. The 
famous Occo Then Brocke, one of the mightiest Frisick nobles, 
had received the accolade from Joan of Naples. His belt and 
golden spurs were considered by the Prisons as ignominious 
tokens of his degeneracy from Frisick freedom. The enmity 
which his rank excited was both bitter and universal; anil 
Foikmar Aliena, * his nephew, did not hesitate to adopt the 
common sentiment, and to stain his sword with tlie blood of hii^ 
ambitious relation. In the 14th century, the Hovetlinge gra- 
dually acejuired greater power, and thus became hereditary rul- 
ers of entire districts or shires; their authority generally pro- 
ceeding, in the first instance, from the choice of the Meene- 
mente, who nominated them as their stadtholders or Command- 
ers; till at length the country was distracted by their factions, 
and ultimately reduced to an hereilitary sovereignty. 

We have seen that the government of each district was vested 
in the Meene-mente, except in matters of minor importance, 
which were decided by the elected judges, as a permanent and 
standing body ; but the entire commonwealth was gc'vorned by 
its same elected legislators, when jussembled in a Parliament, 
from which there was no appeal. ‘ This is the fn.st chosen law 

* of all the Prisons:’ — * We come together once a year at 

* Upstallsboom, on Tuesday in the Wliitsun week, iii order 

♦ In consequence of the fondness of the Frisons for their ancient 
vustoms, they refused to adopt territorial surnaines, which elsewhere 
were Inseparably allotted to nobility. Exceptions are only found in 
Jthe names of a very few powerful and ambitious chiefs iiJ<e Okko MieiS 
Brodik. The Frisick surnames were patronymics, formed by adding 
the terminations, or ?<//, or sna, to the parent name. Thus Wiard 
became Wiarda ; Uko, Ukena ; and Reno, Kenesna. Some of tlieir 
names have an English aspect; such as Hmverda, Mannw^ra, and <7/- 
kna. Many of the Christian names, however, have a harsh Scythian 
dound. We rnay notice 4rp, Aift, At^ke Baje^ BoUe, Benner This 
^ wicumstance is not so trifling as it may seem ; for very few baptismal 
names were in Common use in the middle ages, except those winch had 
been borne by Christian saints ; and the emplo\ merit of these ugly 
heathen sounds, which certainly never found a piace in the Calendiur, 
indicates a corresponding diversity of habits. I'he most sen^iblei, 
dailies which Wiarda has given in his list, are Bt^e/e and f/r, both of 
^hich common Christian names in Friesland ; though the 
<sd author does not appear to recollect their significations 
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* that Wi5 may tiien and there areed the laws which the Prison 

* is to bold. Atid if any man l?noweth howto amend a law, 

* then that we may set the lighter law, and hold to the better 

* law. * The season of tlie session is not without a mystery. 
Putting aside the example of good king Arthur, who, as is well 
known to all romance readers, invariably held his Round Table 
at merry Carlisle in the Whitsun week — that was the time W'ben 
the English Parliaments usually met in days of yore, in an age 
of pimple devotiotk, when they trusted that at such a holy tide 
their procecilings would be sfinctified by the sevenfold gifts of 
the spirit of wisdom, truth, and cliarity. f 

Upstallsbooni was the Malberg^ m Hill of Picas of the Prisons. 
A rising ground near Aurich, planted with oak trees, was the 
spot where the States asi»enibicd from time immemorial. The 
Meene^-mcnte^ or comnsonalty, were represented by their elect- 
ed Kedievas, Asegas or Grietmen, whom the Latin historians 
and records term ‘ Con sules terra?, or Jiirati/ and who, annually 
chosen as the executive authorities of their own immediate dis- 
tricts, became, when nssetnbied, the depositaries of the power of 
the entire commonwealth. When the Parliament of Upstalls- 
booni is mentioned by contemporary writers of the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries, and in the records and charters of that 
period, the Nobles or Hovetlinge arc not named as a constituo 
ent part of the assembly. It may be conjectured, however, that 
they were not excluded. A rigid adherence to principle consti- 
tutes a meritorious peculiarity of the Frisick laws. It would not 
have been discordant to their spirit, if the hereditary judges 
had been entitled to a voice as well as tlie elected judges. Sut 
tliere is no proof of the fact. Wiartla assumes that the Hovet- 
linge formed one of the estates at Upstallsbooni ; but be fails 
completely in proving his opinion ; for, strangely enough, thq 
quotations which he adduces relate only to the district assemblies 
or folkmotes, in which the nobility were included in the demo- 
cracy : And his assertion tliat they voted as a distinct estate, is 
still more destitute of foundation. In the fourteenth century, 
the Clergy appear for the first time. Having been chosen by 
the people, the priests may be considered as representatives, 
ihough not specially delegated for the year. 

The districts or shires of Friesland being about twenty in 
number, were considered os composing the Seven ‘ Sea-lands : * 


f The mass of the Holy Ghost was always celebrated in tlie pre- 
aepce of the counsellors of the French Parliaments, on the first day 
of the sitting. Louis XVI. desired that the same service might be 
fdebrated at the opening of the proceedings in the Champ de iV^ars. 
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In some measure each ‘ Sea- land * had the character of a 
separate State. The ancient constitution of Friesland is com- 
prized jn seven articles. The second provides — ‘ If any one td* 
‘ the Seven Sea-lands is attacked, either by the Southern Sax- 

* ons, or by the Northmen, then shall the six come , unto the 

* help of the seventh, so that they may all do well alike. * But 
the protection afforded by the Commonwealth to each of its mem- 
bers, was to be returned by their contributing to the .common 
tranquillity. ‘ If any one of the Seven Sea-lands becomes un- 
‘ buxome, thou shall the six rule the sevonlli, so as that all may 

* fare rightly. ' We have no account of the general govern- 
ment of eacli Sea-land ; therefore wc are not certain that the 
elected judges of the districts were considered as the provincial 
States representing the Meene-mente of the Sea-land in which 
they were locally included; yet this is the more probable, be- 
cause the Seven Sea-laiuls elected seven judges, wlio were 
the executive authorities of the republic; they directed the af- 
fairs of the commonwealth during the intervals of the session of 
the Upstallsboom Parliament, and represented it during the 
vacation. In a Ibrnier article, we had occasion to speak of se- 
veral deputations or committees of a similar nature which exist- 
ed in the constitutional governments of the middle ages. The 
government of each district or township was repeated in the or- 
ganization of the legislative bodies, by which they were collec- 
tively ruled. ^Jlie seven judges of the Sea-lands were invested 
with functions exactly analogous to those of the four judges of 
Brokmerland, only on a larger scale; and the Meene-mciite, or 
commonalty, who assembled in the IJodthing^ for the purposes 
of self-rule wdthiii tlieir own district, delegated tliat authority to 
the judges, who, at Upstalsboom, became the Mccne-mento of 

"Friesland. 

The records, in the strict sense of the \vord, of the Parlia- 
ments of Upstallsboom, arc not numerous; and indeed it fa 
probable that.its proceedings were seldom reduced to writing. 
But there is full evldenre that, in the oarly part of the thirteenth 
century, the representative constitution was in vigour, and that 
it had existed from time innnemojial* This proof is given by 
the chronicle of Abbot Emo, who died in 1237, aiwl who has 
commemorated several memorable instances wdien the legislative 
body exercised its legal authority for the* preservation of the 
public peace. " ^ . 

In 1214?, one Rhadbern a powerful nobleman of Fivclin^o, 
occasioned many disturbances with the help of his fimiily and 
retainers. The Consuls of the land ordered the East iVics- 
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land^s to bum thetr houses td asires ; and the event formed an 
era in the history of the country. * ^ And all tte land, * £mo^ 
4;o,ntiime8, ‘ trembled before the Jurats of 0pstalsboom, who, 
^ according to most ancient usage, had been elected by the com- 
f’motialty of the Prisons.* A flood htwing damaged the pos^ 
a^siong OT the monagtery of Etnerum in 121 the neighbour* 
Big villages were ordered to contribute to die repairs of die 
by the ^ majores de septem villis mari conterminis. * la 
a dispute iietwecn Luderick Prior of Schelwolde, and 
die Prsijmonstratenses, and which had occasioned many popular 
tumults, was settled liy the * Consuls of the land, agicl the Ju- 
^ rats of Upstalslx^ona. * And not long afterwards, in 1231, we 
find them interfering between die InhabitanU of Erneven and 
Uthusen, who disputed fm* the possession ol* an island which 
the Jurats adjudged to the latter# 

. The origin of institutions which were ancient customs in the 
days of Enio, has been referred to Charlemagne by some of the 
Frisick historians. He was considered almost as tlieir tutelary 
saint; and all their franchises were ascribed to his clemency and 
beneficence, 'fhey boasted of a charter of freedom granted 
by Charlemagne, to which the purple monogram, or the golden 
bull, was certainly never aflixed or appendent. And there is a 
romantic rhapsody coutaiiiiiig the concessions made by the Em- 
peror Charlemagne to Magnus the the leader of 

the * naked Friso’ is,.* who won Romera-bm^gy and delivered Pope 
Eeo. These grants are mere fictions; but they existed at an early 
period: and we cannot avoid admitting, that the franchises which 
they import were such as had been long enjoyed by the country. 
William, King of the Tltircians, confirmed the privileges of 
Charlemagne, by a diploma dated at Alxla-Chapelle in , the 
year 124'8, whilst Melis Stocke, a poet of the 13th century, 
but a Dutchman, and an enemy of the free Prisons, laughed at 
their credulity. 

But we find other documents relating to the rigbl^ of the Pri- 
sons, which Wear an appearance of greater authenticity. The 
.fimt Js .a petition, a bill of rights, consisting of seventeen articles, 
in the name' of the Prisons to ‘ King Charles, * and 
him. The title of King, given to Charlemagne, seems 
tb^show was considered less as Emperor, than as succes- 

est vni. ah ineursu Orieutalium Frismium in Feyel- 
in die B. Laurentii contra Rhadbernum et generum suum et 
iJEros parentes, quorum domus uicineratae sunt et consulum terras 
B^parte. Contremuit tota terra propter Juratos quos universitas 
Imimuxn de more vetustissimo creaverat apud Upstalisbooixu 
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»or, by conquest, of the ancient Frisick monarchy. It exists in 
FrisicKy as well as in Latin ; * but the Latin text is a translation, 
or rather an abridged paraphrase. ' Legislation by petition and 
answer, appears peculiar to governments where the legislative 
authority was divided between a monarch and the representatives 
of his people. If the * Vetus Jus Frisicum, * as the Latin text 
is entitled, be a supposititious record, it is yet of very ancient 
date j it waa compost at a period when the Emperors were di- 
rectly recognised, and when it was desirable to produce a. code 
imposing limits on their authority. But, in the 1 3th century, 
their pretensions were obsolete, and wholly disregarded, as is 
proved byq:he lawfj of Brokmerlimd, in which the Frisons act and 
enact solely by their own authority. Internal evidence, therefore, 
carries the Vetus Jus Frisicum much further back. The first 
LiodJeest relates to the purity of properly. ‘ Petitio I. Hqac 
' est prima petitio, et Karoli liegis concessio omnibus Frisonibus, 
^ quod universi rebus propriis utantur, quamdiu non denicrue- 
‘ runt possiderc-. * This is further enforced by the 3d article, that 

* each man is to hold his fee unless he is cast by pleading 
‘ and with proof^ and according to law. ' By the seventh ar- 
ticle of the Frisick text, ^ the Frisons claim free speech and free 

* answer, and a free judgment seat, ’ Their services are defin- 
ed by the 10th article with cautious accuracy, and express- 
ed in poetical phraseology. — Neither in peace nor in war are 
Uiey to ‘ follow the King’s ban or bidding beyond the Flye 
f towards the west, and the Weser towards the east ; south to 
? the German marches, and north to the sen, out witJi the ebb^ 

? and in with the floo<l ; ’ — and it is the duty of each Frisori 
io keep up ‘ the sea-wall which encircles the land like a golden 
‘ hoop, ’ and guard it against the waves; aiul he is to oppose 

^the encroachment of the raging sea ‘ with three tools, ’ ‘ with 
‘ the spade, and with the fork, and with the hod ; ’ and ^ with 
‘ the point of the lance, anil the edge <jf tjie sword, and the 
‘ brown coat of mall. ’ He is also to ‘ defend the land a- 

* gainst the Southern Saxon and the Northman, — against the 
‘ tall helmet and the red shield, and the unrighteous might. 

‘ And thus shall we Frisons hokl our land within and without, 

‘ if they will help us, God and Saint Peter ! ’ The Frisons were 
constantly exposed to the attacks of the element and the enemy* 
Floods desolated the land ; f extensive provinces were w'ashcd 


* The Vetus Jus Frisicum was first published by Jakob dc Hhoer^ 
‘ Verhandelungen Ur n.jsporing van dcr vneiien en g^siddheit (mze$ 

* Vaderlarido. Vol. iii. p. 1. Groningen, 1781. 

f The Znyder sea covers a very considerable portion of antient 
West Friesland. Notwithstanding the labours bestowed upon tliq 
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away Mind the neighbouring potentates, particularly the Counts 
of Hallandj attempted repeatedly to become the Lords of 
Friedand ; and Koqolph of Hapsburg, and his successors^ sup- 
p6rt(^ their pretensions, as the means of reuniting Friesland to 
Ae Empire. 

. Sdoh aggressions only roused the republic to resistances 
And ah extraordinary parliament was held, for the * concord 
and reformation * of the Constitution of Friesland, on St Lam- 
bert’s day 1323; when the Grictman, Judges, Prelates, and 
Clergy of tlie lands of Ostergoe and Westergoe, with the other 
Sea-lands of Friesland, issued a solemn declaration of their de- 
termination to defend their liberties. * 

^ Si aliqiiis princeps secularis vel spiritualis cujuscunque nominis, 
seu dignitatis extitit, qui nos Frisones vel aliquos ex nostris impug* 
naverit, volons nosjugo servitutus subjicere, communi concursu vel 
arxtiato manu nostram libertatem mutuo tueamur. ’ 

Very many laws were made for the regulation of judicial pro- 
ceedings, and the election of thd representative Judges. In the 
year 1324, a charter, granted by the States, runs only in the name 
of the ‘ Universitas Judicum Seclandiarum Frisiee in Upstals- 
boom congre^atorum. ’ No particular inference, therefore, re- 
specting the rights of the clergy, as an Estate, ought to be drawn 
from the preamble to the laws of 1323. As we have before 
noticed, the nobility do not appear as a distinct Estate ; and 
there was then no representation of towns in Friesland. Sta«? 
voren, Groningen, and Embdeu constituted distinct and inde- 
pendent States, which did not appear by representatives at Upr 
stalsboom. On one occasion only, Groningen sent embassadors^ 
This peculiarity of the States of East Friesland, the absence 


dikes, the country was always exposed to tremendous floods, which* 
are related with minuteness in the chronicles. At a very early period, 
one I VO Hopper who, as the story goes, owned great estates between 
Stavorn and Hoorn, sent his servant-maid to draw water at the 
well, and she found a herring in the backet, which she brought to 
Ivo Hopper. If it had been a red herring, or a pickled herring, Ivci 
would probably have considered that it was quite in the ordinary 
course of things that such a fish should be found in the water ; but* 
it was a fresh herring ; wliereat he marvelled mainly. He was suffi- 
ciently acute to be warned by the miracle, as Doctor Pierius Win- 
serbius calls tlie event ; he sold his lands, and not long afterwards 
ti)e entire tract was carried away by the sea. The sea water had 
percolated beneath the surface ; and the land was bhvm up^ according 
to the expression used by namgators^ by the vertical pressure of the 
Bdd. 
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of a r^resentation of Btirghors, continued till a period compa- 
ratively modern* 

Free Friesland was at length bound down, and partitioned 
into principalities, by such steps as gi'adnally subverted the Ita- 
lian re|>ublics. Friesland was divided bolwoon the powerful 
factions of the Schiringers and the Vetkopers, who warred on 
each other with great fnry. Each party called in foreign aid; 
and these foreign auxiliaries were treated without much respect 
for the Jaws of war. W^hen a party of Frisons got a prisoner 

their power, whom they suspected to be a stninger, they 
made him repeat J)tr zz nin Kli>h' zo Krol az Klirr Klamstozkrol 
here di l^Urlc aller Klirken iz hia to Krotj or else Hj/rdt raayrn 
hpre, — phrases, it seems, which no organs but those of a native 
Frison could pronounce with fluency; arui, ii the captive hlnti- 
dered, they instantly punished him with Ximwajwl-dcojme ^ — that 
is to say, they threw him into a stagnant pool, and kept him 
under with their lances, till lie was drowned. A test somewhat 
similar used to be the banc of the Nethcrlaiiders on this side of 
the water. 

Jakke Strawc and his nicinio, 

When that they woldeii any Fleming kille, 
first presented the luckless merclnint witli bread and cheese,, 
askiiig him the names of the morsels. And if llie poor creature 
opened his mouth, and answered in his ^ gnth English, * that 
it was breat and ka’se, then Jakke Strawc and his bo\s knocked 
him on the head willioiit mercy. The Schiringer.s were assist- 
ed by James of Bavaria, Count of Holland, arul they became Ins 
men, and acknowledged him as Duke of Frieslaml. He could 
not retain all Friesland, but he was afterwards confirmed by 
treaty in the possession of Friesland Proper and (Iron ingen, 

» which, with the rest of his dominions, afterwards passed to the 
House of Burgundy. East Friesland was tlie scene of various 
contests between the powerfu L Nobles ; and the Meene-rnente 
adhered tci their various chiefs. A confederae v was formed 
against Ukena, a valiant Hovetling, by ihc ih'okiner men, 
and the other most considerable tlistricts, in 1430. They 
swore, with uplifted hands, ^ that, willi the help of God Al- 
mighty, we will be free and Frisick, and stand by one another, 
and maintain the rights of our forefathers. * This confederacy 
Avas called ‘ the union of freedom ; * its president or protco 
tor was Edzard, the head of the ancient family of Czirksona; juid 
under the authority of tlie union of freedom, he became in ef- 
fect, though not in name, tlie sovereigii of the country. Eds^ai^d 
died childless in the year J'tSy, and Ins brollier l*lrick succeed- 
ed to his power. And, in the year Mat, the ‘ Prelates, llovet- 
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Int^e, Md FireAolders, ’ acknowledged him as sovereign of East 
Fri^atid, but with a reservation of their rights^ franchises and 
jp^tvpeges* Ulrick, however, had some opponents; and, to 
protect himself against them, he became a feudatory of the Em** 
rfre, ♦ and accepted a grant of East Friesland as an Imperial 
Fend; and he and his descendants were created Counts of the 
* H<dy Boman Empire, 

Under the hereditary counts, the States of East Friesland 
formed tliemselves into three estates or orders, each voting se- 
parately; — the Prelates, being the superiors of the religious 
houses and collci^iate chnpt'*rs;— the liiilderschaflft, pr knight- 
hood, or nobility ; — ^ind ^h^ Genieene Staiide, or Commonalty. 
The latter were called the Landschafft, (the Imidfolk of the Sax- 

* The old republic of East Friesland continued in the family of 
Czirksena till the male line became extinct in the person of Prince 
Charles Edsard in 1744', when it passed to Frederick of Prussia. 
George die Second had very fair pretensions to the principality ; 
and such was the glorious uncertainty of the public law of the Holy 
Boman empire, that there were about a dozen other claimants, who 
could each quote the pandects, and the Lombard laws and civi- 
lians, and feud'sts, in support of their legal rights to the inherit- 
ance. Besides which, the Countess of Kaunitz Hittburg was enti^ 
tied to the sum of 130,000 rix dollars, clmrged by Count Enno upon 
the principality in 1603, for the benefit of his younger children, and 
upon which no interest luH been paid for fifty years. — Against all 
these lawftil demands »ht‘ King of Prussia had chiefly to oppose a 
grant which hod been presented to his father by the Empress of 
Charles the Sixth. It w'as delicately concealed, us Morgeristerii re- 
lates, * in a gold tobacco-box under all the tobacco : ’ so that the 
bid king found it when he had smoked opt all the krntater. This, 
ip^ant was of doubtful validity, particularly against Hanover ; and if 
the suit had been brouvht before the Diet, it would probably have 
lasted till the empire itst if expired. But Fritz, who did not like to 
apend his money in protracted lawsuits, wisely anticipated any ap- 
peal to the Imperial tribunal, by quartering a couple of regiments iti 
the country, in the lifetime of Prince Chaides Edzard, w^ho had long 
been in astute of declining health; and the instant he expired, the 
Prussian commander took military possession of the country. This 
transaction occusioned much ill will between Great Britain and Prus- 
ma; b^^i in 1T56, the dispute was silently ternunated by the treaty 
f they entered into a reciprocal guarantee of their posses- 
rhe other claimants were left to their fate: and the lepre- 
of the Countess of Kaunitz Rittburg have not, as yet, 
ble to obtain payment of any part of tlieir principal and in- 
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on charter of Henry the Third), or the Hausdonte, or hous^ 
keepers; and latterly, they were simply denominatecl the Tii-rd 
Estate, Originally the representatives of Enidon and Aurich 
sat and acted amongst the landed Gemeene-inente; but they af- 
terwards seceded and formed a separate estate ol‘ burghers, i he 
estate of the clergy was suppressed at the Refornuuion by the 
secularization of church property. In the earlier period ol‘ die 
new government, the MeCne-mente usually empowered their Amt- 
men, or bailiffs, (who had now replaced the Asegas or Grietruen), 
to appear in their name in the Assembly of the States; but as 
it was sooy discovered that these worthy functionaries were more 
inclined to serve the Prince, this practice was soon discontinued^ 
and the Meene-niente elected private representatives. Even un- 
der the Prussian' line, the States continued to exercise a substan- 
tial share of authority. After many disputes and civil w ars, they 
established a strong barrier against the acts of their native Prin- 
ces, and asserted their right of taxation, and the still more im- 
portant privilege of administering the public funds. And if per- 
sonal liberty had been better protected, the Fi isick constitution, 
in theory, would not Imve yielded to tl)at of England, for both 
were founded upon the same system of territoiial represen- 
tation. 

We cannot deny the antiquity of tlie represenfation of the 
Commonalty amonjrst the Prisons. ‘ In the memorable asser- 
tion of legislative right by the Commons, in tlie 2d of Henry V, they • 
afKrtri, that the commune of the land is, mid ever has been^ a member 
of Parliament. And the assenting suffrages of our older law. 
books must be placed in the same scale. The first gainsayers were 
Cambden and Sir Henry Spehnan, who, as holding the antiquities of 
our constitution soiiiewliat more exactly than their predecessors, dcr 
^ dared that they could find no sign of the Commons in Parliament, 
till the forty-ninth of Henry HI. Prynne, some years afterwards, 
with much vigour and learning, maintained the same argument, and 
Brady comple ted the victory. But the current doctrine of Westmin- 
ster*nall and still more of the two C'hambers of Parliament, was still 
more against these antiquaries : and it passed at one time for a sur- 
render of popular principles, and alrnost a breach of pri'^ilege, to dis- 
pute the lineal descent of the House of Commons from the Wittena- 
geniot. * — Hallnm, vol. ii. pp. 238-9. 

We are not wholly satisfied with the modem revulsion of 
opinion. Protesting, in due form, against any inferences whidi 
may be drawm either by our worthy friend Majbr Cnrtwright^ or 
by the useful and respcdable members of the Hampden Club, 
respecting the present right of the people of England to Annual 
Parliaments and Universal Suflnige, we think that the doctrine 
of the Antiquity of the House of Conimoiis is not sub.HtantiiiUy 
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incorrect. , Certain it is, Aat in Saxon times neither citizens, 
mr iurgesscSf nor knights of the shire, were returned by the 
Sfaariff. Bnt then, in Saxon timcs^ the AVierrmx were ter 
|«rti^ by die shire : And, elected by the peopjo, they set and 
lUH^ted amongst the King’s Wimri. Their seats in the Wit^ 
negmote were connected as inseparably with their office as. dieir 
dudes in tWe Polkmote. Nor is there any reason for denying to 
the AMermen erf’ the burghs, the rights and rank possessed by the 
Aldermen of the hundreds : And they in all cases were equally 
elected by the Commons. The prevailing ideas respecting the 
comparative inferiority of the inhabitsints of the Saxon burghs, 
should be exaniiiied without prejudice. The houses of the 
shiresmen are dispersed here and there in the upland towns 
and wapentakes, within tlie boundaries marked out by the river, 
and the forest, and the hiJl, and the mere, which ascertain the 
limits of the shire : while walls and towers and ditches siuTOund 
tbf city, and compel the soknicn of London to dwell as nearer 
neighbours in the wards. But when the motC'-bell rings, they 
come together in the burglnnote with as much lawful autho- 
rity and freedom as the commonalty of the county in the shire- 
mote. If the King had occasion to confer or treat with any 
one city or town in particular, the magistracy, elected or pre- 
sented by the wards for the government of the burgh, would 
be the natural medium of communication between their coi>- 
stituents andl the Sovereign. And if the matter required tlije 
consent of all the cities or towns, a deputation from tlie elect- 
ed magistracy of each would not fail to be assembled. An 
nnquestioruible vestige of the delegation of the magistracy of 
the towns to the Great Council, is found in the ancient custom 
of London, w^hich required that the Recorder and a senior Al- 
derman should constitute two out of the four representatives o£ 
die City. A careful examiiuition of the returns might perhaps 
show that the same custom prevailed in otlier towns. Indeed, 
we* cannot well imagine how the government of an Anglo-Saxon 
kingdom could have proceeded, without a representation of 
the inhabitants of its component parts. The shires (and such 
towns as may not have been of the body of the shirc)^ were 
ver)'^ much in the nature of distinct states, independent of each 
other, though subject to the same crown. Hence the members 
for one plaj^ could not vote individually, but they consented as 
joint attorneys, and in the name of the commonalty which em- 
powered them. The four members of London bad only one 
vote, wliich could be given by any two of thetn as a quorum. 
Anotlier class of representatives of the Commons, may have pfo- 
f ceded from the tribunals corresponding with the Herred-things 
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of tile Norwegians, which seem to have been the origin of our 
Grand Juries. If so, our knights, girt with swords, are dis^^ 
guised by insignia wliich ought to be regarded as badges of 
wealth only ; and, instead of being the equals of tlie lesser no- 
bility of France or Germany^ they are the representatives of 
tile estate of Imidfolk^ who, ui Scaaclinavia, were honoured by 
the name of boors, ur })easantry. 

It is now time, however, to close those details ; — and we do 
it with a reluctance with wliich it would be unreasonable to ex- 
pect that many of our readers should syinpathize. There is a 
pleasure in steering through the dark channels of antiquity, by 
the feeble tind scatteivd lights of forgotten chronicles and im- 
perfect records, which no one but an anthpiary can understand. 
— But on the picsint, and on some other occasions, >ve cannot 
help thinking, that our speculations have an interest of a higher 
kind ; — and may oven be said, witliout absurdity, to be con- 
nected with objects of gi’cat practical utility. — (>f late years, 
the principles of free Government have been industriously mis- 
represented, as the recent growth of rash sjicculalion and ple- 
beian discontent, — and the name of legitimacy lias been confined 
to regal usurpations of no very great antiquity. — The true test, 
no doubt, of all political institutions is llieir utility, and confor- 
mity to justice and reason. But prejudices stand formidably in 
the way of this ultimate and coriclu<ive appeal, — The timid are 
deterred from approaching it by the cry of theory and inno- 
vation, — and favour is bespoken, with more generous natures, 
for all existing abuses that can wrap themselves in the venerable 
robes of antiquity, or be associated with the primitive virtue and 
wisdom of our ancestors. In such circumslanco, it cannot be 
without its use to show, that the principles of b ccdom arc in 
^reality the most anticni and the longest t stab! j." bed of any;— 
that the tyrannies that have desolated the \v-‘i id arc but late- 
sprung corruptions of- institutions by which it h.id long been 
experimentally blesNcd ; and that tliosc who may now bc.stir 
themselves for the introduction of a more libeial policy, aim 
only at the restoration of rights which were once iinivcisally 
acknowledged ; — and of which the value has been most rigidly 
and practically demonstrated, not only by the evils that nave 
followed their suppression, but by the liappiness, and glory and 
prosperity that resulted from their enjoyment. 
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Art/ I t 1. A Slatistkal^ Historkal and PdUical Descrhiitm 
^ the CoUmy of New South Wales^ and its dependent Settle^ 
metUs in Van Diemevis Land : with a Particular Enumeration 
the Advantages which these Colonies offer for Emigration^ 
and their superiority in many respects over those possessed by 
; the United States of America. By W. C. Wentworth, Esq, 
a Nutive of the Colony. 1 vol. 8vo. pp. 466. • Whittaker, 
London, 1819. 

Letter to Viscmint Sidmouthj Secretary of State for the Home 
* Depat linent^ on the Transportation Laws^ the S^ite of the 
Ilulhf and if the Colonies In New South I Vales, By the Hon. 
Henry Grisy Bennet, M. P. pp. 137. Ridgway, Lon- 
don, 1819. 

S;' 0*Hara’5 History of New South Wales. 1 vol. 8vo. pp. 476. 
Platcharcl, London, 1818. 

land of con viola and kangaroos is beginning to rise inta 
^ a very fine and flourishing settlement : — And great indeed 
must be the natural resources, and splendid the endowments of 
that land that has been able to survive the system of neglect 
and oppression experienced from the mother country, ana the 
aeries of ignorant and absurd Governors that have been se- 
lected for the administration of its affairs. But mankind 
live and flourish not only in spite of storms and tempests, but 
^which could not have been anticipated previous to experience) 
m spite of Colonial Secretaries expressly paid to watch over 
their interests. The supineness and profligacy of public offi- 
cers cannot always overcome the amazing energy with which 
human beings pursue their happiness,, nor the sagacity with 
which they detennine on the means by which that end is to be' 

E roiiioted. Be it our care, however, to record, for llie future in- 
abitants of Australasia, the political sufferings of their larcen- 
ous rr>rofathers; and let them appretiate, as tliey ought, tliat ener- 

5 y which founded a mighty empire in spite of the afflicting blun- 
er.s and marvellous ciumconoiny of' their government. 

Botany Bay is situated in a fine climate, rather Asiatic than Eu- 
iropean, — with a great variety of temperature,— bpt favourable on 
the whole to heallh and lite : It, conjointly with Van Diemen's 
Land, produces coal in great abundance, fossil salt, slate, lime, 
plumbago, potter’s clay; iron; nhite, yellow and brilliant to- 
pazes; alum and copper. These arc all the important fossil 
producUmis whicli have been hitherto discovered : But the epi- 
derinis of the country has hardly as yet been scratched ; and it k 
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most probable that the immense mountains whldi divide the 
eastern and western settlements, Bathurst and Sidney, must 
abound with every species of mineral wealth. The harbours 
are admirable ; and the whole world, perhaps, cannot pro- 
duce two such as those of Port Jackson and Derwent. The 
former of these is land-locked for fourteen miles in length, and 
of the most irregular form : Its ^soundings are more man suf- 
ficient for the largest ships ; and all the navies of the world 
mi^it. ride in safety within it. In the harbour of Derwent 
there Is a roadstead forty-eight miles in length, completely land- 
locked ; — varying in breadth from eight to two miles, — in depth 
from thirty to four fathoms, — and affording the best anchorage 
the whole way. 

The mean heat, during the three summer months, December, 
January, and February, is about 80 ® at noon. The heat which 
such a degree of the thermometer would seem to indicate, is 
considerably tempered by the sea-breeze, which blows with con-, 
siderabic force from nine in the morning till seven in the even- 
ing. The three autumn mouths are March, April, and May, 
in which the thermometer varies from 55 ® at night to 75 ® at noon. 
'The three winter months are June, July, and August: During this 
interval, the mornings and evenings are very chilly, and the 
nights excessively cold : Hoar-frosts are frequent; ice, Iralf an 
inch thick, is found twenty miles from the coast; tlic mean 
temperature, at daylight, is from 40 ® to 45 ®, and at noon from 
55 ® to 60 ®. In the three months of spring, the thermometer 
varies from 60 ® to 70 ®. The climate to the westw^ard of the 
mountains is colder. Heavy falls of snow take place during the 
winter ; die frosts arc more severe, and the winters of longer 
duration. ^11 the seasons are much more distinctly marked, 
•and resemble much more those of this country. 

Such is the climate of Botany Bay ; and, in this remote part 
of the earth. Nature (having made horsc»s, oxen, ducks, geese, 
oaks, elms, and all regular and useful productions, for die rest 
of the world) seems -determined to have a bit of play, and to 
amuse herself as she })leases. Accordingly, she nuikcs cherries 
with die stone on the outside ; and a monstrous animal, as tali as 
a gi‘enadier, with the head of a rabbit, a tail as big as a bed- 
post, hopping along at the rate of five hops to a mile, with 
three or four young kangaroos looking out of its false uterus to 
see what is passing. Then comes a quadru[K»d as big as a 
large cat, with the eyes, colour and skin of a mole, and the 
bill and web-fect of a duck — puzzling Dr Shaw, and rendering 
the latter half of his life miserable, from his utter inabilhy to 
determine wliclhfr it was a bird or a beast. Add to thi*^ a paii’Ot, 
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'with ih.e leg9 of a sca-goll; a skate with the bead of a shark; 
and a bird of such monstrous dimensions, that a side bone of it 
iftdH, dine three real earniverous Englishmen ; — together with 
ihany other productions that agiUite Sir Joseph, and fill him 
with.mingled emotions of distress and delight* 

THie Colony has niiule the following progress. 


Stock in 1788 . 



Stock in 1817. 

Homed Cattle 

- 5 

Do. 

44,753 

Horses - - . - 

- 7 

Do. 

3072 

ISheep - - - 

- 29 

Do. 

- 170,920 

•Hogs - - - 

- 74* 

Do. 

T 17,842 

Land , in Cidtivation - 

- 0 acres. 

Do. 

47,564 

Inhabitants 

1000 

Do. 

20,379 


The colony has a bank, with a capital of 20,000/.; a newspaper ; 
and a capital (the town of Sydney) containing about 7000 pev- 
aons. There is also a Van Dienian’s Laud Gazette^ The peru- 
sal of these newspapers, which are regularly transmitted to Eng- 
land, and may be purchased in London, has afforded us consi- 
derable amusement. Nothing can paint in a more lively man- 
ner tlic state of the settlement, its disadvantages, and prosperi- 
ties, and the opinions and manners which prevail there. 

* On Friday Mr James Squires, settler and brewer, watted on his 
Excellency at Government House, with two vines of hops taken from 
his own grounds, &c. — As a public recompense for the unremitted 
attention shown by the grower in bringing this valuable plant to such 
a high degree of perfection, bis Excellency has directed a cow to be 
given to Mr Squires front the government herd.' — O'Hara^ p. 255. 

* To Parents and Guardians, 

* A person who flatters herself her character will bear the strictest 
scrutiny, being desirous of receiving into her charge a proposed 
number of children ol* her own sex, as boarders, respectfully ac- 
quaints parents and guardians tJtat she is about to situate herself 
cither in Sydney or Paramatta, of which notice will be shortly given. 
She doubts not, at the same tinu*, that her assiduity in the inculca-' 
lion of moral principles in the youthful mind, joined to an unremit- 
ting attention and polite diction, will ensure to her the much-desired 
confidence of those who may think proper to favour her with such a 
charge. — Inquiries on the above subject will be answered by G. 
Howe, at Sydney, who will make known the name of the advertiser. ' 

p, 270 . 

* jLostf 

* (supposed to be on the governor’s wharf), two small keys, a tor- 
toise snoll comb, and a packet of papers. Whoever may have found 
them, will, on delivering them to the printer, receive a reward of half 
a gallon of spirits. ' p. 272. 

. * To the Pubtic. 

I , * As we have no certainty of an immediate supply of paper, wc 
l^imot promise a publication next week. ' p. 290. 
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* Fashionable IntelUgence^ Sept. *7tk. 

« On Tuesday his Excellency the late Governor, and Mrs King, 
arrived in town from Paramatta ; and yesterday Mrs King return^ . 
thither, accompanied by Mrs Putland. * Ibid. 

‘ To be Sold by private Contract, by Mr Bevan, 

* An elegant four-wheeled chariot, with plated mounted harness for 
four horses complete ; and a handsome lady's side-saddle and bridle. 
May be viewed, on application to Mr Bevnn, ' p. 347. 

‘ Frofn the Dertveut Star. 

< Lieutenant Lord, of the Koyal Marines, who, after the death of 
Lieutenant- (jovemor Collins succeeded to the command of the set- 
‘ tlement at Hobart Town, arrived at Port Jackson in the Hunter, 
and favours us with the perusal of the Ninth Number published of 
the Denoent Star ami Fan Diemans Land Intelligencer ; from which 
we copy the following extracts. ' p. 353. 

‘ A Card. 

‘ The subscribers to the Sydney Race Course are informed, that 
the Stewards have made arrangements for two balls during the race 
week, viz. on Tuesday and Thursday. — Tickets, at 7s. 6d. each, 
to be had at Mr E. Wills’s, George Street. — An ordinary for the 
subscribers arid their friends each day of the races, at Mr Wills s.— 
Dinner on table at five o'clock. ’ p. 356. 

* The Ladies* Cup. • 

‘ The ladies’ cup, which was of very superior workmanship, wou 
by Chase, was presented to Captain Richie by Mrs M‘Quarie ; who, 
accompanied by his Excellency, honoured each day’s races with her 
presence, and who, with her usual affability, was pleased to prc^face 
the donation with the following short address. — “ In the name of the 

ladies of New South W’^ales, I have the pleasure to present you 

with this cup. Give me leave to congratulate you on being the 
“ successful candidate for it ; and to hope that it is a prelude to fu- 
“ ture success, and lasting prosperity. ” ’ p, 357. 

^ ‘ Butchers. 

* Now killing, at Matthew Pimpton’s, Cumberland Street, Rocks, 
beef, mutton, pork, and lamb. By retail, is. 4d. per lib. Mutton 
by the carcase, Is. per lib. Sterling, or 14d. currency ; warranted to 
weigh from 10 lib. to 1 2 lib. per quarter. Lamb per ditto. — Cap- 
tains of ships supplied at the wholesale price, and with punctuality. 
— .JV. B. Beef, pork, mutton, and lamb, at E. Lamb’s, Hunter Street, 
at the above prices. ’ p. 376. 

* Salt Pork and Flair from Otaheite. 

* On sale, at the warehouse of Mrs S. Willis, Og, George Street, 
a large quantity of the above articles, well cured, being the Mercury 
last importation from Otaheite. The terms per cask are 10</. per lib. 
Sterling, or D. currency. — N. B. For the accommodation of fami^ 
Kes, it will be sold in quantities not less than 112 Jib. * p. 377« 

, ‘ Painting. — A Card. 

* Mr J. W. Lewin begs leave to inform his friends and tlie publie 
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{n |j:enerdty . that be intends opening an academy for painting on the 
daya of^ Monday^, Wednesday, and Friday, from the hours of 10 to 
] 3 ih^[ief 0 rcnoon.-*Terma.'>s. a lesson; Entrance 20s* — N. B. The 
e^diling academy for drawing continued as usuaL " p. 384* 

; , ‘ Sale fyf Bams» 

# -Tw ramaof the Merino breed, lately sold by auction from the 
^ctss of John Mv\rthur £sq«, produced upwards of 200 guineas/ 
p*388. 

> . , Mm Joneiis Vacation BaU^ becemher 12/A. 

< Mrs Jones, with great respect, informs tlie parents and guardians 
of the young ladies entrusted to her tuition, that the vacation ball i$ 
fixed for Tuesday the 22d instant, at the seminary, No. 45, Castle- 
teagh Street, Sydney. Tickets Ts, each. * Ibid. • 

* Sporting Intelligence 

* A fine hunt took place the Bth instant at the Nepean, of which 
the, following is the account given by a gentlemen present. “ Hav«> 
ing cast off by the government hut on the Nepean, and drawn the 
cover in that neighbourhood for a native Dog unsuccessfully, we 
tried the forest ground for a Kangaroo, which we soon found* It 
went off in excellent style along the sands by the river side, ‘and 
crossed to the Cow- pasture Plains, running a circle of about two 
miles ; then re-crossed, taking a direction for Mr Campbells stock- 
yard, and from thence at the back of Badge Allen Hill to the 
•* head of.Boorroobaham Creek, ivhere he was headed ; from thence 
he took the main range of hills between tlie Badge \Ilen and 
** Badge Allenabinjee, in a straight direction for Mr Throsbey’s 
farm, where the hounds ran in to him ; and he was killed, after a 
good run of about two hours. ” — The weight of the animal was up- 
wards of 1 20 lib. ’ p. 380. 

Of the town of {Sydney, Mr Wentworth observes, that there 
are in it many public bnildings, as well a.s houses of individuals, 
that would not disgrace the best parts of London ; but this de- 
racription we must take the liberty to consider as more patriotic 
than true. We rather .suspect it was penned before Mr Went- 
worth was in Londbn^ for he is (be it said to hiKS honour) a na- 
tive of Botany Bay. The value of lands (in the same spirit he 
adds), is half as great in Sydn^^ as in the best situations in Lon- 
don^ and is daily" increasing : The proof of this which Mr Went- 
worth gires, is, that ^ it is not a commodious house which can be 
i^nted for looi. per annum unfurnished. ^ The town of Sydney 
i^n tains twO good public schools, f6r the education of 224 chil- 
dren of both sexes. There are cstabl shments also for the diffusion 
6f education in every populous district throughout the colony : 

moisters of these schools arc allowed stipulated salaries from 
the Orplmns^ fund. Mr Wcntwortli states tliat one-eighth part 
of the Whole revenue of the colony is appropriated to the pur- 
Iposes of education eighth, be computes at 2500^. Inde^ 
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pendent of these institution^ there is an Auxiliary Bible So*;* 
ciety, a Sunday School, and several good private schools. This 
is all as it should be: The education of the poor, important 
everywhere, is indispensable at Botany Bay. Nothing but the 
earliest attention to the habits of children can restrain the erru- 
lie finger from the contiguous scrip, or prevent the hereditary 
tendency to larcenous abstraction. The American arrangements 
respecting the education of the lower orders, is excellent. Their 
unsold lands are sur\'eyed, and divided into districts* In the 
centre of every district, an ample and well selected lot is pro* 
vided for the support of future schools. We wish tliis had beeii 
imitated hi New Holland ; for we arc of opinion that tlie ele- 
vated nobleman, Lord Sidmouth, should imitate what is good 
and wise, even if the Americans arc his teachers. Mr Went- 
w’orth talks of 15,000 acres set apart for the support of the Fe- 
male Orphan Schools ; whicli certainly does sound a little ex- 
travagant: but then 50 or 100 acres of this reserve arc given as 
a portion to each female orphan; so that all diis pions tract of 
ground will be soon marrietl away. Tliis dotation of w'omeuj 
in a place where they are scarce, is amiable and IboJish enough. 
There is a school also lor the cducjition and civilization of the 
natives, we hope not to the exclusion of the children of convicts, 
who have clearly a prior claim upon public clnirily. 

Great exertions have been made in public roa(k arid bridges. 
The present Governor has wisely cslablishovl in alltlic 

principal roads. No tax can be more e..juitul>Ie, aiul no money 
more beneficially eniployetl. The herds oi wild cattle have 
either perished tliroiigli the long droughts, or been destroyed 
by the remote settlers. They have nearl y disappeared ; and their 
extinction is a good rather tlian an evil, A very good horse for 
^cart or plough may now bo bought for 5/. (*> JO/.; working 
oxen for the same price; fine young breeding-eWes from IL to 
3/., according to the (juality of the fleece. So lately as 1808^ 
a cow and calf w’ere sold by public auction for 1 05/. ; and the 
price of middling cattle w^as from 80/. to 100/. A breeding 
mare was, at the same period, worth from 1 50 to 200 guineas ; 
and ewes from 10/. to 20/. The inhabitartts of New South 
Wales have now 2000 years before them of cheap beef and 
mutton. The price of land is of course regulated by its situa- 
tion and quality. Four years past, an bv*^^li*ed and fifty acres 
of very indifferent ground, about three quarters of a mile from 
Sydney, were sold, by virtue of aii execution, in lots of 12 acres 
each, and averaged H/. per acre. This is tlit highest 
given for land not situated in a town. Tlic general aver^^^i^ 
unimproved land is 5/. per acre. In years wlien the erqps^^Vi 
VOL. xxxK. NO. fi3. C : : 
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noX suffeted;.from flood or di’ought, wheat sells for 9s, per 
bushel ; mai/e for 3s. 6d. ; barley for 5s. ; oats for 4s. 6d. ; po- 
tat<>es for p^r cwt. By the hist accounts received from the 
cdloujr, tuutton and beef Vere Gd. per lib. ; veal 8d. ; pork 9d. 
WheatSs- 8d. per bushel ; oats 43., and barley 5s. p. ditto. Fowls 

fidpor couple; ducks 6s. per ditto; geese 5s. each; turkies 
each ; eggs 2». Cd. per dozen ; butter 2s. 6d. per Ub.~ 
iThere are manufactures of coarse woollen cloths, liats, earthen 
w^rcj, pipes, salt, candles, soap. There are extensive breweries 
aihd tanneries ; and all sorts ot mocluinics and artificers necessary 
for an infant colony. Carpenters, stone masons, bricklayers, 
wheel and plough xvriglits, and all the most useful description 
t)f artificers, can earn from 8s. to 10s. per day. Great attention 
lias been paid to the inipvovemcnt of wool ; and it is becoming a 
very considerable article of export to this country. 

The most interesling circumstance in the accounts lately re- 
ceived from Botany Bay, Is the discovery of the magnificent 
river on the western side of the Blue Mountains. The public 
are aware, that a fine road has been made from Sydney to Ba- 
thurst, and a new town founded at the loot of the Western side of 
these mounUiins, a distance of 140 miles. The country in the 
neighbourhood of Bathurst has been described as beautiful, fer- 
tile, open, and eminently fit for all the purposes of a settlement. 
The object was to find a river ; and such an one has been found, 
the description of which it is impossible to reatl without the 
most lively interest. TIjc intelligence is contained in a despatch 
from Mr Oxley, Surveyor-General of the bcttlemont, to the Go- 
vernoj', dated 30th August 1S17, 

* On the lOtli, we wore gratified by falling in with a river run- 
ning through a most beauUful country, and which I would liave been 
well contented to have believed the river we w'crc in search of. Ac- 
cident led us dow« this stream about a mile, when we were surpris- 
ed by its junction with a river coming from the south, of such widtli 
and magnitude, as to dispel all doubts as to this last being the river 
we had so long anxiously looked for. Short as our resources were, 
w'e could not resist the temptation this beautiful country offered us, 
to remain two days on the junction of the river, for the purpose of 
examining the vicinity, to as great an extent as possible. 

* ‘‘ pur examination increased the satisfaction w^e Jiad previously 
felt. As far as the eye could reach in every direction, a rich and 
picti^resque country extended, abounding in limestone, slate, good 
timber,, and every other requisite that could render an taicuUivated 

The soil cannot be excelled ; whilst a noble river 
affords the means of conveying its productions 
* fp^ oke^^att’ tq the other. Where I quitted it, its course was 

P hfe.r{yA;*iiMd We were then north of the parallel of Port Stevens, 
g 32? 45^ south,' and 148° 58' cast longitude. 
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* “ It appeared to me that the Macquarrie had taken a north nortli- 
^vest courae from Bathurst, and that it must have received immense 
accessions of water in its course from that place. We viewed -it at 
a period best calculated to form an accurate judgment of its import- 
ance, when it was neither swelled by floods beyond its natural and 
usual height, nor contracted within its limits by summer droughts. 
Of its magnitude when it should have received the streams Ave had 
.crossed, independent of any it may receive from the east, which, 
irbm the boldness and height of the country, 1 presume, must be at 
least as many, some idea may be formed, when at this point it ex- 
ceeded, in breadth and apparent depth, tlie Ha>vkesbury at Windsor. 
Many of^he branches were of grander and more extended proportion 
than the admired one on the Nepean River from the Warragambia 
to Emu plains. 

‘ “ Resolving to. keep as near the river as possible during the re- 
mainder of our course to Bathurst, and endeavour to ascertain, at 
least on the west side, what waters fell into it, on the 22d wc pro- 
ceeded up the river ; and, between the point quitted ami Bathurst, 
crossed the sources of numberless streams, ail running into the Mac- 
quarrie. Two of them were nearly as large as that river itself at 
Bathurst. The country from AA'hcncc all these streams derive their 
«ource, was mountainous and irregular, and appeared eijualJy so on 
the cast side of the Macquarrie. Tb!^3 description of country ex- 
tended to the immediate vicinity of Bathurst; but to the west of 
those lofty ranges, the counlr) AA*as broken into low grassy hills, and 
fine valleys watered by rivulets rising on the west side of the moun- 
tains, which, on their eastern side, pour tlicir Avaters directly into 
tiic Macquarrie. 

‘ These westerly streams appeared to me to join that which I had 
at first sight taken for the Miicquarric ; and, wluin united, fall into it 
at the point at Avhich it was first discoAcrod on the 19th inst. 

< ic reached this place last evening, without a single accident 
having occurred during the whole progress of the expedition, ■ Avhich, 
from this point, has encircled within the parallels of 510' south, 
and 32"^ south, and betAvecn the nteridians of M9^ 4fJ' and 143*^ 40' 
cast, a space of nearly one tliousand miles. ’ — IVentxwrih^ p. 72-75. 

The nearest distance from the point at vvhieii Mr Oxley left 
off, to any part 6f the Avestern coast, is very little short of 2000 
miles. The Hawkosbnry, at Windsor, (to Avhieh he compares 
his new river in magnitude), is 250 yards in breadth, and of 
sufficient depth to float a 74 gun ship. At this point it has 2000 
miles in a straight line to. reach the ocean; and if it winds as 
rivers commonly do wind, it has a space to flow over of beuveeii 
5 and 6000 miles. The course and direction of the river has since 
become the object of two expeditions, one by land under Mr ^ 
Oxley, the other by sea under Lieutenant Ki^g? to the results of * 
*which we look forward with great interest. Enough of the coun- 
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try on western side of the Bine Mountains has been disco- 
veredy tO; show that the settlement has been made, on the wTong 
side. The space between the Mountains* and the Eastern Sea 
fe.not Above 40 miles in breadth, and the five or six miles nearest 
dte eiem^t are^of very barren land. Tlnj country, on the other 
side, is boundless, fertile, well watered, and of very gi’eat 
t^uty* The importance of snch a river as the Mticquarrie^ is 
&i(^imlabl<^* We cannot help renmi;king here, the courtly 
appellatioTis in which Geography delights the River 

; the Town of IVindsor on its banks ; Bathurst Pliiins ; 2Vt- 
pmn River. Shall w'c never hear of the Gulph of Tiaiiey ,• 
Brougham Point ; or the Straights of Madciniosh on tlie River 
Gmy ? 

T'hc mistakes which have been made in settling this fine co- 
lony are of considerable importance, and such as must very se- 
riously retard its progress to power and opulence. The fii^t 
shidl mention, is the scttlcniciit on tlie Hawkesbury. JCvery 
work of nature has its characteristic defects. Marshes should 
be suspected of engendering disease — a volcanic country of 
eruptions — rivei’s of overflowing. A very little portion of this 
kind of reflection would have induced the disposers of land in 
^ew South Wales to have become a little better acquainted with 
the Hawkesbury before they granted land on its banks, and gave 
that direction to the tide ol settlement luid cultivation. It tm iis 
out that the Hawkesbury is the embouchure thixjugh which all 
the rain that falls on the eastern side of the Blue Mountains 
imikes its wu}' to the sea; and accordingly, without any warning, 
or any fall of rain on the settled part ot the river, the stream 
has often risen from 70 to 90 feet above its common level. 

* These inundations often rise seventy or eighty feet above low 
water mark ; and, in the instance of what is still emphatically termed 
“ the great flood, ” attained an elevation of ninety-three feet. The 
chaos of confusion and distress that presents itself on these occasions, 
cannot he easily conceived by any one who has not been a witness of 
its horrors. An immense eitpanse of water, of which the eye cannot 
in many directions discover the limits, everywhere interspersed witli 
growing timber, and crowded with poultry, pigs, horses, cattle, 
stacks .and houses, having frequently men, women, and children, 
clinging ti>t}iem for protection, and shrieking out in an agony of de- 
Sp>^r for assistance : — such are the principal objects by which xhese 
scenes of death and devastation are characterized. 

* Tlfese inunctions are not periodical, but they most generally 
happen in tlm month of March. Within the last two years there 
have been no fewer than four of them, one of which was nearly as 

In the six years preceding, •there had not 
hi^oiie; ll^iude ttfh €fst£&lishment of the colony, they have Imppened, 
aa average^ about once in three years. 
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* 'The principal cause of them i$ the contiguity of this river to tlia 
Blue Mountains. The Grose and Warragambia rivers, from which 
two sources it derives its principal supply, issue direct from these 
mountains ; and the Nepean river, the other principal branch of it, 
runs along the base of diem for fifty or sixty miles ; and receives in 
its progress, from the innumerable mountain torrents connected with 
it, the whole of the rain which diese mountains collect in that great 
extent. That this is the principal cause of these calamitous inunda- 
tions has been fully proved ; for shortly after the plantation of this 
colony, the Hawkesbury overflowed its banks, (which are in general 
about thirty feet in height), in the midst of harvest, when not a single 
drop of rifin had fallen on the Port Jackson side of the mountains. 
Another great cause of the inundations which take place in this and 
the other rivers in the colony, is the small fall that is in them, and 
the consequent slowness of their currents. The current in the 
Hawkesbury, even when the tide is in full ebb, does not exceed two 
miles an hour. The water therefore, which, during the rains, rushes 
in torrents from the mountains, cannot escape with suflicient rapidity; 
and from its immense accumulation, soon overtops the banks of the 
river, and covers the whole of die low country. ’ Wtniworik^ pp. 24-2(>. 

It appears to liavo been a gieat oversight not to have built 
the town of Sydney upon a- regular plan. Ground was grnnt^d^ 
ill die first instance, witiiout die least attention to this cirami- 
^tauce; and a chms of pigstyes and houses was produced, 
which subsequent Governors have found it extremely diflicult to 
reduce (o a state of order and regularity. • 

Regularity is of consequence in planning a metropolis; but 
fine buildings are absurd in the infant state of any country. 
The various Governors liave unfortunately displayed rather too 
strong a taste for architecture — forgetting tliat the real Palladio 
for Botany Bay, in its present circumstances, is he who keeps 
• out the sun, wind and rain, with the smallest quantity of bricks 
and mortar. 

The appointment of Governor Bligh appears to have been a 
very serious misfortune to the colony — at such an immense dis- 
tance from the mother country, with such an uncertainty of 
communication, and with a population so peculiarly circum- 
stanced. In these extraordinary circumstances, the usual job- 
bing of the Treasury should really be laid aside, and some litde 
attention paid to the selection of a proper person. It is com- 
mon, we know, to send a i^erson who is somebody*s cousin ; 
but, when a new empire ^is to be founded, the Tr^ury should 
send out, into some other part of the town, for a man of .sense 
and character. 

Anotlicr very great absurdity which has been committetl,. at 
llotany Bay, is me diminution of their strength and rcsourcoi 
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by the fdiiiidatioh of so many subordinate settlements. No sooner 
Imd the settlers unpacked their boxes at Port Jackson, than a 
ftesh colony was settled in Norfolk Island under Lieutenant 
King, which was afterwards abandoned, after considerable labour 
a:^ e^pj^se, from the want of an harbour ; Besides four or five 
setifoments on the Main Laud, two or three thousand persons 
utpder a X^icutenant-Governor, and regular officers, arc settled 
ih Van Diemaa’s Land. The difficulties of a new colony are 
such, lliat the exertions of all the arms and legs is wanted merely 
to cover their bodies and fill their bellies : The passage from one 
settlement to another, necessary for common intcrcoyrse, is a 
great waste of strength : Ten thousand men, witliin a given com*- 
pass, will do much more for the improvement of a country, than 
the same numbers spread over tliroe times the space ; — will make 
more miles of road, clear, more acres of wood, and build more 
bridges. The judge, the windmill and the school are more ac- 
ceissible and one judge, one windmill, and one school may do 
instead of two; — there is less waste of labour. We do not -of 
coarse object to the natural expansion of a colony over unculti- 
vated lands — the more rapidly that lakes place, the greater is the 
prosperity of the settlement ; but w'e reprobate the practice of 
Dreaking the first population of a colony, by the interposition of 
Government, into small detached portions, placed at great in- 
tervals. It is a bad economy of ti)cir resources; and, as such, is 
very properly objected to by the Committee of the House of 
Commons. 

This colony jvppcars to have suflered a good deal from the 
tyranny, as well as the ignorance of its Governors. On the 7th 
of Pccembcr 1816, Governor Macquarrio issued the following 
order. 

* His Excellency is also plerfsed further to declare, order and di- ’ 
Tcct, that, in consideration of the premises, tlie undermentioned sums, 
amounts and charges, and no mure, with regard to and upon the va« 
lious denominations of work, labour and services, described and set 
forth, shall be allowed, claimed, or demandabie within this territory 
and its dependencies in respect thereof. *—Wefiiworth, pp. 105, 106. 

And then follows a schedule of every species of labour, each 
of which a maximum is affixed. We have only to observe, that 
a good stout. iniiiKlalion of the Hawkesbury would be tar less 
pernicious ta the industry of the colony, than such gross igno^. 
ranee and absurility as this order evinces. Young surgeons 
are e^swined In Surgeons’ Hall on the methexis of cutting off 
iega^p^ arms before they are allowed to practise surgery. An 
«jyftination on the principles of Adam Smith, and a license 
■Nh Mr Ricardo, seem to be almost a necessary preliminary 
Hr the appointment of Governors. Wc must give another spe- 
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cimen of Governor Macqiiarrie’s acquaintance with the priixi- 
ples of political economy. 

* General Orders, 

* Hjs Excellency has observed, with much concern, that, at the 
present time of* scarcity, most of the garden gi’ound attached to the 
allotments, whereon different descriptions of persons have been al- 
lowed.to build huts, are totally neglected, and no vegetable growing 
thereon : — As such neglect in die occupiers, points them out as unfit 
to profit by such indulgence, those who do not put the garden ground 
attached to the allotments they occupy, in cultivation, on or before 
the ]Oth day of July next, will be dispossessed, (except in cases 
wherein ground is held by lease), and more industrious persons put in 
possession of them, as the present necessities of the settlement re- 
quire every exertion being used, to supply the wants of familic’S, by 
the ground attached to their dwellings being made as productive as 

possible. By command of his Excellency, G. Blaxwell, Sec. 

‘ Government House, Sydney, June 2Ut, 180G.’ — 0* Hara^ p. 275. 

Tl)is coinpulhion to enjoy, — ^this despotic benevolence, is 
soilrething quite new in the science of government. 

The sale of spirits was first of all monopolized by tlie Go- 
vcriiinent, — and tln ii let out to individnah , lor the purpose of 
building an hospital. Upon this subject, Mr Bonnet observes, 

^ Heretofore all ardent spirits brought to the colony wore pur- 
chased by the government, and served out at fixed prices to the offi- 
cers, civil and military, according to their ranks : hence arose a dis- 
creditable and gainful trade on the part of these officers, their wives 
and mistresses. Tlie price of spirits at times v/as so high, that one 
and two guineas have been given for a single bottle. The thirst allLer 
ardent spirits became a mania among the settlers : All the writers qu 
the state of the colony, and all who have resided there, and have 
given testimony concerning it, dtseribc this rage .and passion for 
•drunkenness as prevailing in ail classes, .and as being the principal 
foundation of all the crimes committed there. 'I’liis extraviigant pro- 
pensity to drunkenness was taken advafitage of by the Governor, to 
aid him in the building of the hospital. Mr Wentworth, the surgeon, 
Messrs Riley and Blaxwell, obtained perhiission to enter a certain 
quantity of spirits; — they were to pay a duty of five or seven shillings 
a gallon on the quantity they introduced, which duty was to be set 
apart for the erection of the hospital. To prevent any other spirits 
from being landed, a monopoly was given to these contractors. As 
aoon as the agreement was signed, these gentlemen 'sent off to Rio 
Janeiro, the Mauritius, and the East Indies, for a large quantity of 
rum and arrack, which they could purchase at about the rate of 2s. 
or 2s. 6d. per gallon, and disembarked it at Sydney. From there 
being but few houses that were before permitted to sell this poison, 
they abounded in every street ; and such was the enormous consump* 
of spirits, t^gt ntoney w^ soon raised to build the hoi^itaJ^ 
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tvhich fimsbcd in 1814. Mr Marsden infornui us, that in the 

jinaail of Paramatta, thirteen houses were licensed to deal in 

though he. should tliink five at the utmost would be amply 
fb^ the accommodation of the public. * Bennet, pp. 77r79» 

' The V^hole coast of Botany Bay and Van Dieman’s Land 
aboutids widi whales; and accordingly the duty levied upon 
oil procured by the subjects in New South Wales, or im*^ 
|rorted Uicrc, is twenty times greater than that paid by the inhabi-* 
rants dTthis country; the duty on spermaceti oil, imported, is si:jcty 
ilm^greate^'. 'flie duty levied on train oil, spermaceti and head 
tl|fa|lter, procured by the inhabitants of Newfoundland, is only 
three times the amount of that which is levied on the*same sun- 
ftance procured by British subjects residing in the United King- 
dom. The duty levied on oil procured by British subjects re- 
siding in tlic j^ahama or Bermuda islands, or in the plantations 
of North America, is only eight times the amount on train oil, and 
twelve times the amount on spermaceti, of that whicli is levied on 
the'samo substances taken by British subjects within the Unijted 
Kingdom. . The dutj', therefore, wliich is payable on train oil 
in vessels belonging to this colony, is nearly seven times greater 
than that which is payable on the same description of oil taken 
in vessels belonging to the island of Newfoundland, and con- 
siderably more than double of tliat which is payable on die same 
commodity taken in vessels belonging to the Bahama or Ber- 
muda islands, or to the plantations in North America; while 
- the duty which is levied on spermaceti oil, procured in vessels 
belonging to this colony, is five times the amount of that which 
js levied on vessels belonging to the above mentioned places, 
and twenty times die amount of that which is levied on vessels 
belonging to Newfoundland. The injustice of this seems, to us 
to be quite enormous. The statements are taken from Mb 
\V cntworth*s book. 

I 'Fho inhabitants of Ncra’^Sondi Wales have no trial by Jury ; 
-^the Governor has not even a Council to restrain him. There 
imposed in this country a very heavy duty on timber and 
coals exported j but for which, says Mr Wentworth, some 
hundred tons of these valuable productions would have been 
sent. annually to the Cape of Good Hope and India, since the 
. vessels whifch have been in the habit of trading between those 
irpuntries and the colony, have always returned in ballast, 
'rhe owners and consignees would gladly have shipped cargoes 
of W^d coals, if they could have aerived the most minute ^ 

profit fixim the freight of them. ' 

Tfie Australasians grow corn ; and it is necessmily their staple. 

: The pnp^ tb^ir rival in the corn trade. The food of the in- 
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habitants of the East Indies is rice : tlie vova^c to Europe is 
too distant for so bulky an article as corn. The supply to the 
Government stores furriished the cuItivatoi*s of New South Wales 
with n market in the first instance, which is now become too in- 
signtificant for the great excess of the supply above the consump- 
tion. Population goes on with immense rapidity ; but white so 
lUuch new and fertile land is before them, the supply continues 
in the same proportion greater than the demand. The most 
obvious method of affording a market for this redundant corn, 
is by encouraging distilleries within the colony ; a measure re- 
peatedly pressed upon the Government at home, iiitherto 
4 is constantly refused. It is a measure of still greater im^lirtance 
to the colony, because its agriculture is subjected to the effects 
both of severe drought and extensive inundations, and the corn 
raised for the distillers would be a magazine in times of famine. 
A recommendation to this effect was long since made by a Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons ; but, as it was merely a mea- 
sure for the increase of human comforts, was stuffed into the 
improvement baskets, and forgotten. There has been in all 
governments a great deal of absurd cantinjr about the consump- 
lion of spirits. We believe the best plan is to let people drink 
what they like, and wear what they like ; to make no sumptuary 
laws cither for the belly or the back. In the first place, laws against 
rinn and rum water, are made by men who can change a wet coat 
for a dry one whenever they chusc, and who dp not often work up 
to their knees in mud and water;, and, In the next place, if this 
stimulus did all ilic mischieTit is thought to do by the wise men 
of claret, its cheapness and plenty would rather lessen than in- 
crease the avidity with which it is at ])rcsent sought tor.' A- 
galn, human life is subject to such manifold wretchedness, that 
^ill nations have invented a something liquid or solid, to produce 
a brief oblivion. Poppies, barley, grasses, sugar, pepper, and a 
thousand other things, have been squeezed, pressed, pounded, 
and purified, to produce this temporary happiness* Noblemen, 
and Members ot Parliament, have laiwe cellars full of sealed 
bottles, to enable them the better to entlure the wretchedness of 
life. The poor man seeks tlie same end by expending three 
hallpencc in gin ; — but no moralist can endure tlie idea of gin. 

The Governors of Botany Bay have tak«i the liberty of 
imposing what tastes they deemed proper, without any other au- 
thority than their own ; and it seemed very frivolous and vexa- 
iious,^not to allow this small effusion of despotism in so remote 
a comer of the globe but it was noticed by the Opposition in 
the House of Commons, and reluctantly confessed ana given up 
hy the Administi'ation. This gi^t portion of the eartn bc^ns 
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ckil with, noble principles of freedom : May God grant to 
its^ iiihabkanis that wisdom and courage which are necessary for 
the pro^rvation of so great a good 1 

Mr Wentworth enumerates, amon^the evils to which the co- 
lony Js sulyected, that clause in the last settlement of the East 
Indta Company's charter, which prevents vessels of less than 
ZOO tarn burden from navigating the Indian Seas ; a restriction, 
fro*u which the Gnpeot' Good rtope has been lately liberated^ 
4 md which ought, in the same manner, to be removed from New 
S™th Wales, where there cannot Ixj, for many years to come, 
rufiictent capital to build vessels of so large a burden* 

* The disability, ’ says Mr Wentworth, ‘ might be removed by a 
aimple Order in Council* Whenever his Majesty’s Government shall 
have freed the colonists from this useless and cruel prohibition, tlic 
following branches of commerce would then be opened, to them* 
First, they would be enabled to transport, in tlieir own vessels, tlioir 
coals, timber, spars, flour, meat, Sec. to the Cape of Good Hope, the 
Isle of France, Calcutta, and many other places in the Indian seas ; 
in all of which, markets, more or less extensive, exist for those various 
ether productions which the colony might furnisli ; Secondly, they 
would be enabled to carry directly to Canton the sandiil wood, bcchc 
la mer, dried seal- skins, and in fact all the numerous productions 
which the surrounding seas and islands afford for the China market, 
and return freighted with cargoes of tea, silks, nankeens, &c. ; all of 
which commodities are in great demand in the colony, and are at 
present altogether furnished by East India or American merchants, 
to the great detrhnent and dissatisfaction of the colonial. And, last- 
ly, they would be enabled, in a short time, from the great increase of 
capital whidr these impoitant privileges would of themselves occa- 
sion, .as well as attract from other countries, to open the fur trade 
wiih the north-west coast of America, and dispose of the cargoes 
procured in China; — a trade which has hitherto been exclusively 
carried on by the American^ and llussians, although the colonists 
pofisess a local superiority for the prosecution of this valuable branch 
of commerce, which would ensure them at least a successful competi-^ 
tion with the subjects of Aose two nations. ' fVenttvorth, pp. 3 17, 318- 
Tbe means which Mr Wentworth proposes for improving 
the conclition of Botany Bay,^ are — Tritd by Jury — Colonid 
Assembliest with whom the right of taxation sliould rest — the 
establishment of distilleries, and the exclusion of foreign spi- 
v!ts*^ali6ration of duties, so as to place New South Wales up- 
on the same footing as otlier colpniesr— removal of .the restric- 
tion to navigate the Indiatj Seas in vessels of a small burthen — 
improvements in the Courts of Justice — encouragement for the 

f rowth of hemp, flax, tobacco and wine ; and,., if a colonial assem- 
ly cannot be granted,* that there should be ho taxation with.- 
out the authority of ]Parlianicut* 
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In general, we agree with Mr Wentworth in his statement of 
evils, and in tlie remedies he has proposed for them. Many of 
the restrictions upon the commerce ot New South Wales are so 
absurd, that they require only to be stated in Parliament to bo 
corrected. The fertility of the colony so far exceeds its increase 
of population, and the diflicalty of iindtng a market for corn is 
so great,— or rather the inipossibility so clear, — that the measure 
of encouraging domestic distilleries ought to be had recourse to. 
The colony, with a soil fit for every thing, must, as Mr Went- 
worth j)roposes, grow other things beskles corn, — and excite 
that market in tlfo interior which it does not enjoy from wjtiiout. 
'J’lie want of demand, indeed, for the excess of corn, will soon 
rlFcct tliis without the intervention of Government. Govern- 
ment, wc believe, have already given np the right of taxation 
without the sanction of Parliament; and there is an end pro- 
bably, by this time, to that grievance. A Council and a Colo- 
nial Secretary, they have also expressed their willingness to con- 
cecle. Of Trial by Jury, and a Colonial Assembly,^ we confess 
that we have great doubts. x\t some future time they must 
come, and ought to corac. The only qiiestion is, Is the colony 
fit for such institutions at present ? Arc there a sufficient num- 
ber of respectable persons to serve that office in the various set- 
tlemcnls ? If the English law is to be follow ed exactly — to com- 
pose a jury of twelve paasons, a pannel of forty-eight must be 
sumnulned. Could forty-eight intelligent, unconvicted men, be 
found in every settleiuent of New' South Wiiles? or must tliey 
not be fetched from great distances, at an enormous expense 
and inconvenience? Is such an institution calculated for so very 
young a colony ? A good government is an excellent thing; 
but it is not tlie first in the order of luiman w^ants. The first 
w^nntjs to subsist; the next, to subsist in freedom and com- 
fort; first to live at all, then to live wx*ll. A Parliament is 
still a greater demand upon the wisdom and intelligence and o- 
pulencc of a colony, than Trial by Jury. Among the twenty 
thousand inhabitants of New South Wales, arc there ten persons 
out of the employ of Government, whose wisdom and prudence 
could reasonably be ex})ected to advance the interests of the co- 
lony, without embroiling it with the mother country ? Who has 
leisure, in such a state of affairs, to attend such a Parliament? 
Where wisdom and conduct are sorj^re^ every man of ciiaractert 
wc will venture to say, has, like stroUing players in a barn, six 
or seven important parts to perform. Mr Macarthur, who, from 
his character and understanding, w’ould probably be among the 
first persons elected to the colonial legislature, besides being a 
very spirited agriculturist, is, we have no doubt, justice of 
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llic ptid^ curator and director of a tlion^d plans, charities, 
and os^iations, to which his presence is essentially ncce^rj^ 
If he could be cut into as many pieces as a tree is into planks, 
all life feibdivisions would be eminently useful. When a mcm« 
her orParliament, aiid whnt is called a really respectable coun- 
try genttenjan, sets otf to attend his duty in our Parliament, 
such diminution of intelligence as is produced by Ills absence^ 
is,{Ood knows) easily supplied ; but in a colony of 20,000 per- 
sons, it fe imi^ossibfe this should be the case. ' Some time, 
hence, the institution of a Colonial Assembly will be a very 
, wise and proper measure, and so clearly called far, that the 
most profligate members of Administration will neither be able 
to ridicule nor refuse it. At present we are afraid that a Botany 
Bay parliament would give rise to jokes ; and jokes at present 
have a great agency in human affairs. 

Mr Bonnet concerns himself with the settlement of New Hol- 
land, as it is a school for criminals; and, upon this subject, has 
written a Very humane, enlightened, and vimrous pamphlet. 
The objections made to this settlement by Mr Bennet are, in 
the first place, its enormous expense. The colony of New 
' South Wales, from 1*788 to 1815 inclusive, has cost this coun- 
try the enoiTOOus sum of 3,465, 988?. In the evidence before 
the Transportation Committee, the annual expense of each con- 
vict from 1791 to 1797, is calculated at 33?. 9s. 5|d. per an- 
num, and the profits of his labour are stated to be 20/.’ The 
price paid for the transport of convicts has been, on an average, 
37?. exclusive of food and clothing. It appears, however, says 
Mr Bennet, by an account laid before Parliament, that in tn^ 
year 1814, 109,746?. were paid for the transport, food and 
clothing of 1016 convicts, which w^ilLmake the cost amount to 
about 108?. per man. In 1812, the expenses of the colony 
were 176,000?.; in 1813, 235,000?.; in 1814, 231,362?.; but 
in 1815 they had fallen to 150,000?. 

The cruelty and neglect in the transportation of convicts, has 
been very great— and in this way a punishment inflicted which 
it never was in the contemplation of law to enact. During the 
first eight years, uccordbig to Mr Bennefs statements, one- 
tenth of the convicts died on the passage; on tlie arrival of three 
of the ships, 200 sick were landed, 281 persons having died on 
board: — These instances, Jiowcver, of criminal inattention to 
the hOi^ltb of the convicts, no longer take place ; and it is men- 
tioned rather as an history ivhat is past, than a censure upon 
any existing evil. 

]fn addition to tlie expense of Botany Bay, Mr Bennet con^ 
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tends that it wants the very essence of punishment, terror;— that 
the common people do not dread it; — that instead of preveuting 
crimes, it rauier excites the people to their commission, by tlic 
hopes it affords of bettering their condition in a new country. 

* All those who hare had an opportunity of witnessing the effect 
of this system of transportation, agree in opinion, that it is no longer 
an object of dread ; it has, in fact, generally ceased to be a punish* 
ment true it is, to a father of a family, to the mother vrho leaves 
her children, this perpetual separation from those whom they love 
and whom they support, is a cruel blow, and, when I consider the 
merciless character of the law which inflicts it, a severe penalty ; but 
by far tlie .grater number of persons who suffer this punishment, re- 
gard it in quite a different light. Mr Cotton, tl>e Ordinary of New- 
gate, informed the Police Committee last year, “ tlnit the generality 
of those who are transported consider it as a party of pleasure — as 
going out to see the w’orld ; they evince no penitence, Jio contrition, 
but seem to rejoice in the thing, — many of them to court it. J have 
heard them, when the sentence of transportation has been passed by 
Uie Recorder, return thanks for it, and seem overjoyed at tJ>eir sen- 
tence : the very last party that went off, when they were put into the 
caravan, shouted .'ind huzzaed, and were very joyous ; several of tliein 
called out to the keepers who were there in the yard, the ficst tine 
Sunday we will have a glorious Kangaroo Imnt at the Bay, seeming 
to anticipate a great deal of pleasure. He was asked if those per- 
sons were married or single, and his answer was, “ by far the greater 
number of them were unmarried, fciome of them are anxioUxS that 
their wives and children should follow them ; others care nothing 
about either wives or children, and are glad to get rid of them. ” ' 
BenneU pp. 60 , 61 . 

It is a scant! iloiis injustice in this colony, that persons trans- 
ported foi* seven years, have no powrer of returning when .that 
period is expired. A xStrong active man may sometimes work 
lns*nassage home; but w^hat is an old man or an aged female 
to do ? Suppose a convict were to be confined in prison for 
seven years, and then told he might get out if He could climb 
over the wmlls, or break open the locks, what in general will bo 
his chance of liberation ? But no lock nor doors can be as se- 
cure a means of detention as the distance of Botany Bay. I'hist 
is a downright/trick and fraud in the administration of criminal 
justice. A poor wreich wlio is banished from his country for 
seven years, should be furnished with the means of returning ta 
his country when these seven years are expired. — If it is intend- 
ed he should never return, his sentence should have been banish- 
ment for life. ‘ 

The most serious charge against the colony, as a place for 
iransportation, and an expenment inii criminal justice, is the 
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extreme profligacy of manners which prevails tliei*e, and the to- 
tal want of refonnation among the convicts. Upon this subject, 
cxeopt ill the regular lettei-s, officially varnished and filled witli 
ilrauaulent beatitudes lor the public eye, tliere is, and there can 
be but one opinion; New South Wales is a sink of wickedness, 
in which the great majority of convicts of both sexes become in-' 
‘finitely more depraved than at the period of their arrival. How, 
as Mr Beuiict very justly observes, can it be otherwise? The 
felon transported to the American plantations, became an insu- 
lated rogue among honest men. Ho lived for years in the fa- 
mily of some industrious jdantcr, without seeing a picklock, or 
indulging in pleasant dialogues on the delicious ourglaries of 
his youtL Tic impe]Teptit)ly glided into honest habits, and 
lost not only the tact for pockets, but the wisli to investigate 
their contents. But in Botany Bay, the felon, as soon as he 
gets out of the ship, meets with his ancient trull, with the foot- 
pad of his heart, the convict of his aflections, — the man whose 
nand he has often met in tlic same gentleman’s pocket— the 
being whom he would chusefroni the wliolc world to take to the 
road, or to disentangle the locks of Bramah. It is impossible 
that V4:o should not become more intense in such society. 

Upon the horrid state of morals now prevalent in Botany 
Bay, we would counsel our readers to cast their eyes upon the 
account given by Mr Marsden, in a letu*r, dated July 1815, 
to Governor Macquarrie. It is given at length in the Appen- 
dix to Mr Bennet’s book. A more horrid picture of the state 
of any settlement was never penned. It carries with it an air 
of truth and sincerity, and is free from all eiitluisiastic cant. 

‘ I now, appeal to your Excellency, ' (he says «it the conclusion of 
his Letter), ‘ whether, under sucli circumstances, any man of com- 
mon feeling, possessed oi’ the least spark of humanity or religion, who 
stood in the same official relation that 1 do to these people, as their 
spiritual pastor and magistrate, could enjoy one happy moment from 
the beginning to the end of the week ? 

' * I humbly conceive that it is incompatible with the character and 

wish of the British nation, that her own exiles should be exposed to 
»uch privations and dangerous temptations, when she is daily feeding 
the hungry aiid clothing the naked, and receiving into her friendly, 
and 1 may add pious bosom, the stranger, whcdier savage or civiliss- 
Od, of every nation under Heaven. There arc, in the whole, under 
the, two principal superintendants, Messrs House* and Oakes, one 
hundred and eight men, and one hundred and fifty women, and se- 
veral children ; and nearly the whole of them have. to find lodgings 
for themselves when they have performed their government tasks. 

* 1 trust that your Excellency will be fully persuaded, that it Is 
' ^ , ■ « 
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totally impossible for the magistrate to support his necessary nutho* 
rity, and to establish a regular police, under such a weight of accu- 
mulated and accumulating evils. I am as sensible as any one can be» 
that the difficulty of removing these evils will be very great ; at the 
same time, their number and influence may be greatly lessened, if tlie 
abandoned male and female convicts are lodged in barracks, and plac- 
ed under the eye of the police, and the luimher of licensed houses is 
reduced : Till something of this kind is done, all attempts of the ma- 
gistrate, and the pUblio*administration of religion, will b^ attended 
with little benefit to the general good. I luive the honour to be^ 
Your Excellency’s most obedient huinblo servant, Samuisl Ma&s- 
DKN ' — Bcn^rt, p. 

Thus mucli for Kotany Ba)'. As a mere color.y, it is too dls- 
tiuit and too cx})cmive; and, in Juturo, will of course involve 
in many of those just and necessary wars, which deprive Kng- 
lishinoii so rapidly of their comforts, and nuakc Eiiglaiid scarce- 
ly worth living in. If considered as a place of reform for cri- 
minals, its distance, expense, and- the S(X*iety to whicli it dooms 
the objects of the ex]>erinient, Avp insuperable objections to it- 
It is ill vain to say, that the honest peoj)le in New South W.ales 
will soon bear a i^n'iiter jiroportion to tlie rogues, aiul the con- 
tamination of bad socioU will be less fatal : This only proves that 
it may be a good place for reform lu»reidter, not that it is a gootl 
one now. One of the principal reasons for peopling Botany- 
Bay at all, was, tlnit it would be an adniirabie receptacle, anil 
a school of rolbrm, for our convicts. Tl turns out, that for the 
iirst lialf century, it will make them worse liirm they were be- 
fore, and that, after tliat jieriod, they nv’v p-roh^ddy begin to 
improve, A marsh, to be sure, may be dinbuHi me! cultivated; 
but no man who has his choice, would select it in tlie mean time 
for his dwelling-] dace. 

•The thiiee books are all books of merit. Mr O^IIara’s is a 
bookseller's compikition, done in an useful and pleasing man- 
nei\ Mr Wentworth is fnii of infonnation on the present state 
of Botany Bay. The humanity, the exertions, and the genuine 
benevolence of Mr Bonnet, are too well known to need oinr 
commendation. 

All persons who have a few guineas in their pocket, are now 
running away irom Mr Nicholas Vansittart to settle in every 
quarter of the giobc. ITpon the subject of emigration to Botany 
Bay, Mr \Veniwc,rth obsc‘i’ves that any respectable person 
emigrating to that colony, receives as much land gratis as would 
cost him 400/. in the United States; 2 r//y, he is allowed as many 
servants as he may rerjuirei at one-lhird of t!ic wages paid for 
labour in America; Sdly^ himself and family are victualled at 
tlie expense of Government for six months. He cakvd Ues that 
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amani - ivife, and two children, with an allowance of five toila 
£ 61 * themselves and baggage, could emirate to Botany .Bay for 
1CK)Z«, including every expense, provided a whole ship could be 
^freighted ; and that a single man could be taken out thither tbr 
Sot These points are w'orthy of serious attention to those who 
- ajre shedding their country. 


Art, III. J Free Trade Essential to the Welfare of Great Bri^ 
lain^ By John Clay, Esq. London, ,1819* 

nr^iiK comparative prosperity enjoyed by the industrious classes 
in this country during the late war, notwithstanding the 
enormous taxation to which they were then subjected, forms a 
'Striking contrast with the unexampled distress in which they 
have been involved since the peace. But although the evils of 
war are generally felt more severely during its continuance than 
after, it is impossible for any country to pass through such an 
ordeal with impunity. War is universally a losing game ; and 
mttsU sooner or later, be followed by disastrous consequences, 
A particular combination of circumstances, though it may for 
a time render the inevitable destruction of capitals and niisdi- 
vi'oction of national industry less sensible, is sure, in the end, to 
aggravate all those evils. A time must come, when this facti- 
tious stimulus esm no longer be applied ; — ^and whcti it is with- 
drawn, the various evils which it iiad glossed over, or paitially 
jcoaicealed, not only appear more alarming than if they had oc- 
curred in tlie natural course of events, but arc really increased 
both in number and virulence. 

, Much of the present embarrassment was at first ascribed to 
the shock occasioned by the transition from a state of war to a 
state of peace , and although its effects, in this particular instance, 
Jiave beon greatly exaggerated, it is certain, that such a transi- 
tion must mways be attended with more or less inconvenience. 
A sudden cessation of the demand for any class of commodities, 
necessarilv subjects the persons engaged in their manufacture to 
i^onsiderahle distress and difficulty; the duration of wJiich will 
Vci*y much depend on the previous condition of society, and 
especially on the circumstance, whether the commoilitics, fur 
which the demand lias ceased, were principally produced by c/r- 
eulaiin^ or capitals. In poor countries, a change of em- 
ploymients is generally effected w'ith very little trouble, llie 
circulating capital, such as the food, clotliing, and wages of one 
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net of kboar^rS) can be easily diverted to the support of another 
set* But fixed capital cannot be transfer!^ with equal fiicility. 
It is often quite impossible to apply machinery, buildings, ioct 
constructed for one branch of trade, to the purposes of another; 
and there are but very few cases where they can be so applied 
without great trouble and expense. Revulsions in Uie cm^ary 
channels of trade, therefore, are alw^s more injurious in a 
tich than in a poor country ; as in the latter, the new direction 
which is given to the national industry, is not attended with 
that destruction of capital, or of the funds necessary for the main- 
tenance o£ labour, which is always experienced to a greater or 
less extent in the other. 

Were the derangement and revulsion occasioned by pass- 
ing from a state of War to a state of peace, limited to the effects 
produced by the mere cessation of the demand on account of 
fieets and armies, it would be of comparatively trifling import- 
ance. But a long protracted contest necessarily influences the 
employment of a much greater portion of the national ca« 
pital than is directly devoted to the providing of warlike 
stores. War may increase or dimini^ foreign trade— it may 
give unusual advantages to the producers of one country, and 
equally depress those of another— it may throw the commerce 
of the world into the hands of one of tne belligerentso-or^ by 
breaking down existing monopolies, it may distribute it more 
equally and hence a great deal of the inconvenience experi-> 
enced in passing from a state of war to a state of peace, must 
obviously depend on the previous political situation of the coun- 
try making the transition. A state whose industry has been 
cramped and restricted, and whose capital has been forced into 
disadvantageous employments during war, will experience but 
ti comparatively slight inconvenience on the return of peace.—- 
Only a very small proportion of the capital of a great nation 
can ever bo,i|ngaged in the production military stores; and, 
although^^^^are entirely lost, it would speedily be compen- 
. sated by iPH|mordInary stimulus that would be given to every 
other branU&llr industry. During the late war, Frahce main- 
tained immense armaments; and the military profession ultimate- 
ly attracted by far the greater portion of the talent and industry 
of the country, and was universally considered as the surest 
and the shortest road to wealth and nonours. But this was not 
so much a consequence either of the illusion occasioned by the 
success of the French arms, or of the extraordinary encoumge- 
ment held out by Government, as of the impossibility of other- 
wise attaining the ordinary objects of ambition. The war- an* 
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nibifaii^.itJie. foreign (U^d. colonial , trade of t^ce; and her 
andTtnternal commerce were deposed .to. hea^ eitac- 
.UOKisjipd sairei^. severely* - Besides thi^ much of her capital 
’l^>8ai^ficed..ui absunl attempts to -j^iuse those commoditiM 
are the na^urid growth of thatrqpicial climates ; and large 
doi^' wtsre ui^rofitably invested ip ^epr^tation of substitutea 
'^^iheisiu'ticles .which ooOld.no longer be imported from abroad 
-^4 notwithstandhig the-faulty dti-ecUon wpich.. had thus bera 
pven to 80 great a porUon of her capital and l^rance ex« 
pertcnccd but little kiconv^ience frqm the transition from war 
to peace* sbon .aa et^ternal restraints upon her industry were 

removed, such portions of capital as coidd be convenienuy dis- 
engaged from the fiu^itious. channels .into which it had been 
forced, were naturdly. attracted to other and more lucrative em- 
ployments. New markets were evened for the staple produce of 
'the country. - Agricultural and commercial industry, emanci- 
imtad iwo feudal .restrictions and seryitudes, resumed more than 
Bteirfetraer activity; and afforded the means of acquiring a com- 
fertable.aubsisten.ee, not only to that portion of the populatiou 
which had previously been taken off .by the army, but also for 
the disbanded' soldiers. . The renewed importation of foreign; 
commodities, has certainly, caused considerable loss to those 
whoihad .unwarily .vested dieir papital in branches of industry 
■which could only be carried on in the absence, of all competo* 
•taon; but the aame circumstances which occasioned this partial 
and. comparatively trifling loss, have proportionably augmented 
the weaUh^fu^i^mferts.of 'fee great body of the people. 

The state uf'wcat Britain, during the war, was precisely the 
. reverse of .that ^ France, or indeed of any otlier country. eni> 
gaged in faostilidas. Her industrj^ far from being unnaturally 
depresaedf " was .stimulated and encouraged to an extent altoge* 
ther unknown in any former period of history. From being uie 
greatesb 'We became the commercial natipuLm . the world. 
The cokmies of France, SSpain and Holland,;ei|j|a||Miiinto our 
hand^ or hoisted the standard of independencf^nHI^hole pro-, 
^ice of. Asia and of America was at our disposip^l^, ' although 
the demand for foreign commodities on the Cqul^ent.was much 
dumnished, yet, such as it was, we alone had the power .of sup- 
plyiag it.. Tt was to no purpose that Napoleon prohibited the 
introduction oLBritish merchaadise, .. After tlje carrying trade 
of the Americans had been put an end to, the Continental na- 
tions ttould iieitlier procure colonial produce, nor raw cotton for 
ti^.purpose qf .manufacturing, except directly from this country. 
It appears, feoiQ the evidence annexed to the R^rt of the Buir 
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lion Committee, that, in 1810, cotton, which was selling^ jxt 
London and Manchester for Ss., sold at Amsterdam for 6s., and 
at Paris for 8s. per pound ;-^and that the principal articles of 
export from this country to the Continent,* brougt^t prices there' 
from 50 to 200 and even SOO per cent, higher than they brought 
at honie» The gain on exportation was therefore so enormous, 
OF, which is the same thing in its. eifects, the demand for British 
commodities was so great, that no vigilance on the part of the 
customhouse officers could possibly prevent their introduction 
in immense quantities into the Continent, f 

This monopoly of the trade and commerce of the world, by 
enabling our merchants and manufacturers to employ a much 
greater number of labourers, occasioned a corresponding in* 
crease of population, and of the demand for agricultural produce. 
TTie difficulties which the war threw in the way of importing 
grain, and the partial monopoly given to the farmers by the 
Corn- Law of 1804, having in a great measure relieved them 
from foreign competition, the prices of agricultural produce ra» 
pidly rose. Vast sums were expended in the improvement of 
tlie poorest soils; and lands were brought under tillage, the 
cultivation of which, it was afterwards ascertained, could not be 
carried on, unless the price of corn, in this country, was forcU 
biy kept up to about double its price in every other country in 
Europe. 

Had the Currency continued in its natural state, the immense 
additions made to the public burdens, would probably have more 
than counterbalanced the factitious advantages conferred on Hi 
by the war. But the depreciation of our paper currency 
enect equivalent to a pro|>ortionable diminution of taxatiou^i^ 
while the facilities which it afforded for getting the command of 
Capital, powerfully excited the industry and enterprise of idl 
classes. 

Such appear to have been the principal causes of the extmor*. 
dinary prosperity eiyoyed by this country, while engaged in » 
contest which threatened its very existence as an independent 
State. There were doubtless many others of an inferior and 
subordinate description, which we leave to the sagacity of our 
readers to discover and appreciate ; but the monopoly of the 
commerce of the world, and the consequent increase of popular 
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f Bull. Rep. Min. of Evid. p* 63, 8vo. Ed. This evidence was 
given in 1810; and yet, in the preceding year (1809), we had eX^ 

C ried a much greater quantity of produce to tlie Continent, than we 
d ever done before. 
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J diilb demand for rav? ^prbdticei combing with* the 
in the valtie of the medium in which taxes were 
chiefly jDst;;umental in enabling to maintain, with-* 

difl|ctti^ or inconvenience, the i^ost sanguinary and 
wur, oifwhich history has preserved any account 
« the restoration of tranquillity disclosed the brittle and 
idiect^re nature of the foundations bn which the imposing fabric 
^ dKi prosperity had been raised. As soon as the artificial 
which, for twenty years, had been unceasing!]^ ap- 
plied to. the industry of this country, and which had occasioned 
ap prodigious a development of its powers and resources, was 
yrifndrawn, an immediate paralysis was felt in all its branches, 
^e exetm^tVe advantages which our merchants and manufac- 
turers (mjoyed during the war, being at an end, although the 
restrictions on the importation of British produce into other 
countri^ had been done away, wc should in future have ob- 
tained a market for such commodities only as wc could natu- 
rally produce cheaper than foreigners; and, of course, much of 
diet reproductive power, which, in the absence of all competi- 
tioh, had been forced into a state of action, must have either 
been rendered useless, or sought employment in some other 
mimner. But the anticonunercial systeni of the Ex-emperor, 
instead of being modified or repealed, has iu fact been adopted, 
*in all its extent, by his Witiinatc successors ; and, in their hands, 
it baa become doubly efficient. Nor is tliis any thing but what 
npght have been foreseen and expected. It was obvious to the 
' qte world, that the w^ealth and power of the British nation— 
Ihiet.oap&bility to support the enormous expense of twenty 
itK^essant hostilities, to subsidise all Europe, and to make 
koto astonishing exertions which effected the overthrow of .the 
^bloitol despotisin of France— lutd Ixien entirely owing to hcil 
superiority m arts and industiy. The restored sovereigns were 
naturally deaircrps of securing similar advantages to their sub- 
lets, and consequently to themselves ; and having been taught, 
By our practical politicians and* statssincn, to consider thb ex- 
Ms of exports over imports as the only tnie criterion of an act- 
i^ts^eous commerce, and oitr Navigation law the greatest 
effort of* legislative wfsdotn, they inimedintcly set about throw- 
ing additfonal obstacles in tlie way of importation, ft is 
probable, ind^ied, that our negociators at Paris and Vienna 
might hiifre had it in their pow;cr to induce the Allies to enter 
into colhmercial tri^aties, on the footing of reciprocal conces- 
sions; but they sem to ^ have considered the interests of the 
merchants and manufacturers of Great Britain as below their 
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notice; and most unaccountably missed an opportunity fbi 
striking a decisire blow at the restrictive system, ~which mef 
not again present itself. 

During the war, the people of the Continent had no othi^ 
alternative but to purchase cotton goods, colonial produce^ 9k* 
from British merchants, or to submit to be deprived of th^ 
altogether. Now the case is widely different. Raw cotto% 
coilee, indigo, &c. must, in a season of peace, be as cheap iit 
Hamburgh, Amsterdam, or Bourdeaux, as in London or Li* 
verpool. A prohibition against importing English merchandise 
no longer Compels a hVenclimau or a Prussian to dispense widi 
the use of cottons or of sugar, or to set about devising schemes,' 
in order to defeat the vigilance of the customhouse omcers. He 
can now be supplied by tlie merchants and manufacturers of his 
own country : And idthough he may not obtain the commodw 
ties of which he stands in need on equally advantageous terms 
as if the trade were free ; yet, unless when the mfference Of 
price is sufficient to compensate the risk attending their clandes* 
tine importation, none will be smuggled from abroad. 

A variety of other reasons might be adduced to strengthen 
the inference, that the extreme difficulty of finding a market for 
our surplus produce, whicli, with sonie slight variations, had 
been experienced ever since die peace, and wliich has undoubt-^ 
ediy formed the principal, as well as the immediate cause * of 
the distresses of the manufacturing and commercial classes, is 
chiefly to be ascribed to a falling off in the Continental demand. 
The demand for British niaiiufacUires has increased* i A th^ 
United States ; and it is probable, notwithstanding' the coiiimo^ 
tions ill Soutli America, that the demand for them iri'^that im- 
portant quarter of the globe, is now greater than at any former 
periocL New markets iiavc also been bpfn^d in the East; ani| 
even the fall of price occasioned by the overloading the Inmto 
markets, ruinous ns it unquestionably has' been to many indivi- 
duals engaged in the trade, will contribute to render the tast6 
for them more generally and more speedily difliiised. 

Besides the diminished demand ot tiie Continent, part of the 
regorgemeni now felt in all those departments in which, during 
the war, capital had been invested, must be ascribed to our los- 
ing oui' former monopoly of the l^ippii^ trade, and to the re- 
vulsion in Agricultural ixulustry. Great Britain has ceased to be 
the e?Urep6t of the commerce of the world ; and no inconsider- 
able share of the carrying tirade has been transferred to r 


* JVIalthus, Essay on Population, 5th Ed. vol. ii. p. 365 
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:Tq ora^n the whole» the fall.jn the price of raw pro- 
diiQi aujtWeiquent to the opening of the Dutch ports in autumn 
181 8s 01^ only put an immediate stop to every species of agri- 
improvements and occasioned the ruin of many farmers, 
destruction of much farming capita^ but, by spreading 
among the country bank^ was the primary cause ^ 
^at sudden reouction of the quantity of the circulating medium, 
wbi^ in less than two years, increased its value SO per cent., 
wd, of course, really increased the public burdens and depress* 
fd prices in the same proportion* 

Sut the productive powers of both fixed and circhlating ca* 
pital, have not merely been paralyzed by the sudden transition* 
^om a state of extraordinary and artificial excitement to one of 
comparative exhaustion and depression. As we observed at the 
outset, a considerable amount of fixed capital must undoubted- 
ly have been lost by the difficultj^ and sometimes the impossi- 
bility, attending its transfer from those employments to which 
it had been appropriated during the war, to those in which it 
wilt now yield a revenue. Neither is tliis the only circumstance 
which has conspired to diminish the capital of the country, or to 
lessen the amount of that fund, by the extent of wliicb, the extent 
of the productive industry of every nation mu^t always be regu- 
latedf During the war, Britain not only monoiiolized the com- 
merce, but also attracted a great part of the floating capital of 
£urope« The principal merchants of the Continent, unable to 
employ their stock at home, and dreading the systems as well as 
the e^tactions of Bonaparte, transported themselves and their pro- 
perty to England. Some of these refugees continue perhaps to 
reside in this country ; but fur the greater number have returned, 
and have taken along with them those funds which had momen- 
tarily served to sweU the amount of our stock. We do no^ 
however, lav much stress on this circumstance ; but it cannot 
be denied, that the low rate of firofit in this country has already 
had, and’ must necessarily continue to have, a powerful, effect 
in forcing British capital abroad, ^ It is here, in fact, that the 
principal difficulty and danger of our situation consists.. Not- 
withstanding the natural repugnance which every person feels 


♦ The difference in the rate^of mten^st in this country and in fo- 
reign countries, has undoubtedly oeoa^oned considerable transfers of 
capital abroad. Nor do 1 think that4t is likely to discontinue, .whe- 
riier new loans are made there or npti as long :a% the sarnie dispropor- 
tion continues to exist between the value of capitjii{ in tins and other 
countri^. *’ — Mr Baring^s Evidence^ p. 103. ^ ike Lords' Report 
on the £xpedienc^ of the Bank resuming Cask Papmenis. 
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Against quitting bis native country, and the univeml dcsifo to 
have one’s capital employed under ibeir own inspection, still it 
is certain, that a comparatively low rate of profit; whether it 
arises from a relatively high price of raw prepuce, or an op* 
pressive taxation, must always occasion an efflux of capital. It 
18 admitted on alt hands, that the rate of profit has a- constant 
tendency to equalize itself throughout the different provinces of 
the same kingdom ; and the same principle holds good among the 
various nations composing tbh commercial •coifimonwealtli. Pre* 
vious to the French Revolution, the greater part ol' the capital 
of the Dutch was invested in fi>reign countries ; though, as has 
•been remasrked hy Dr Sni:ith, the circumstance of almost all the 
great merchants being more or less connected with the Govern* 
ment of the Republic, held out inducements to them to reside 
in Holland, and consequently to retain their stock in that coun- 
try, greater than any which«could operate on the merchants of 
•most of the other countries of Europe, That a much greater 
amount of British capital has not been transferred to the Con- 
tinent, is owing infinitely more to its unsettled and disturbed 
condition, than to any rhluotance to withdraw it iroru its em- 
ployments here. In proportion, hbwever, as the governments of 
France and Belgium become belter consolidated, the risk at- 
tending foreign investments will - be diminished, and^ of course, 
there will be a grefafer incIuoemcBt to remit c^utal abroad. An 
extensive merchant btcomes 'in some measure a citizen of the 
world; and it may be laid down as a general proposition, that 
he will uniformly employ his capital in that country, hikI in that 
trade, in which, all things considered, it will yield him the largest 
•profit. 

It is much easier, however, to trace the principal causes of 
•dur present embarrassments, than to point oUt the means by 
which they may be either partially or entirely removed. Par- 
liament, by raising the price when foreign corn can be im- 
ported for the purpose of home consumption from 6Ss, to 80s. 
per quarter, has endeavoured to alleviate the pressure on the 
;^icultural classes. But there is great reason to apprehend, 
that, in doing softhey have only diminibhed its intensitj; oy dif- 
fusing it over a greater surface— that they nave oni v the 

burden from the shoulders of one partieuhu* clasj,, ^ho ought to 
have submitted to the ciuiseqncnces of tlieir own impi evident 
speculations, to those of the public at large— and ihat, in order 
to avoid a temporary inconvenience, a system has been adoined, 
subversive of the progress of veal opulence and la iii -g improve 
iueut. At present, however, we shall abstain from any parti- 



lealtfr iBBCtHrimi of the policy of the Oeen Laws. U 'litis ie an 
jh^ftiiyi'kito-tvhich we may probably enter on another occasian ; 
ttttt turn confine ourselves to a short exanunation ti 

iSie effisota whi<ft ^e restrictions on Aa trade with France ex* 
ori: Ae -indnstiy of the conntry, and shall- endeavour to aas 
Cftetahi whether their gradoal abolition wotild not have a pow- 
triUI tendency to improve oitr c(Miditien-*-ta increase the fot* 
V^i|pi d^nand for British mann&ctared prodaee-^and to lessen 
^ firequ^w and' the vitdence oP those revuhnowwhioht iaa 
populous and manufacturing country^ are alwi^s pt^nant with 
the most disastrous consequences. c 

It ianot our intentioni nor do we conceive it to be at all ne- 
jfiissary, to premise any elaborate statemmit of first principles^ 
. fin*- die purpose of showing the superior advanti^^s whicb^must 
alwiys result from an unrestricted freedom of imercourseaBiong 
jCommerdal nations. It cannot bddeniedy that, in matters rel»* 
five to public eoonmny, the great object dil Ic^slative enacts 
nents might to be, to procure the greatest amount of produce 
tritii'the least possible expenditure of coital and labour. Now 
it haa been demonstrated, whb all the power which it is possible 
to- give to ptditical reasmiing, that this would be most eflmtually 
tittmned by permitting, in every quarter, the most unrestricted 
freedom of exportation and inqiortatimu . ‘'The- capital and in*' 
mstty of every nation 'would then be em^hiyed exclusively, in 
diose pmsuits in which, from the peculiarities of its soil and cli<-' 
'tnatei or erf* its political institutions, its inhabitants were partiou^ 
larly. fitted - to excel. Those countries which were best suited 
for the raising of corn, ‘would naturally devote theniselves to 
agriculture ; while those, whom the abundance of coal, the po^ 
session of improved machinery, or the supmior skill and genius 
of.their artisans, enabled to work up row produce with greater 
facUity- than others, would- bestow their principal attention on ra8i> 
nufitctures. Capita] would thus be everywhere employed to the 
greatest .possible advantage ; the principle of the division qf 
mbour would be carried- to itsfaU extent ; and nations, like iiy* 
dividoals, 'would renounce every attempt to rmse at home, what 
cmild be importjsd cheaper from abroad. 

Ihese principles s^pear^ tonsto aj^ly mth peculiar force to 


i ,OUr teadms win find a very able discussion of the CQMparative 
fifleetiiOf 8 free h restricted com trade on the subsisteitCe, the 
teriuedtitre, the tonmerce, and the finances of the country, in Majdr 
^rreus's qo. the Bytenml Corn Trade. This is one of the 
most .v4Np^ contributions thut hag (hto ysers hem rngde to tho 
tOitiifiUf {jofitical e^ouqiuy. 
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the poUqr of tbo9e restrictions which have almost entirely a3PN 
nihikt^ the trade betw^ thb country and its merest and 
most opulent neighbour. ' The diversity of tlie soil mul climate, 
of ' the natural and artificial productions, and of the national 
character of the people of Great Britain imd France, will al- 
ways enable the one to produce innumerable articles of raw and 
manufactured produce, at a much cheaper rate than they could 
possibly be produced by the other. If we were allowed freely 
tafRirchaso the idlks, the wines, the brandies, and tlic laces of 
France, those commodities which we can produce with less ex^ 
pense than our ingenious neighbours, would be taken in pay- 
ment. An extensive market would thus be created for many 
branches of our manufactures, and a natural and powerful stimu- 
lus would be applied to the industry of both countries. It should 
be<fciearly understood, that we have it completely in our power 
to add indefinitely to' the number of the coasuiners of British 
produce-^to open a trade with a wealthy nation possessing thirty 
millions of active, industrious, and enterprising inhabitants-— 
almnding in various products which are not the growth of Bri- 
tain, and at the same time destitute of many species of our ma- 
nui^ures. To accomplish this most desirable object, we have 
only to relinquish a few of the worst and most contemptible 6f 
our prejudices*-to admit that claret may be as palatable as port, v 
braimy as English gin— and that a Frenchman may be quite aa 
honest as a Portuguese. By merely consenting to purchase such 
commodities from the French as they can furnish us cheaper 
than we are able to obtain in any other manner, we shall com- 
pel them to become our best customers. 

Such was the view of this subject taken by Mr Pitt, in 
his excellent speech in support of die commercial treaty with 
France, . concluded in 1786— a speech which we wouja espe- 
cially recommend to the attentive perusal of those statesmen 
who are so very fond of proclaiming their adherence to the 
pnneiples and the. policy of that distinguished person.—** 

Pkt bdieved he mi(^t venture to assert it as a fact gene* 
irally admitted, that France had the advantage m the gift of 
soil and climate, and in the amount of her natural produce; 
that, on .the contrarj^, Great Brittun was, on her part, as con- 
fessedly superior in her manufactures and Artificial productions^ 
The wines, the brandies, the oils, and the .vinegars of France^ 
particularly the two termer, were articles, of such importance 
and value, as completely to destroy all idea of reciprocity as to 
natural produce, — we perlmps having nothing of that kind to put 
into competition except, the article of beer. But, on the other 
)ifqid^ it not ^ ae demonstrably clear, that Great 



td&T,V&T its tarn, pamessed mantifectures exclusively, her 
itwrif andsthat, in others, she had ^o completely the advantage of 
lier heighboar, ns to put competition at defiance? This then 
tras the relative condition, and this the precise ground, on 
which it was imamned that a valuable correspondence and con* 
tinian between the two might be established. Having each its 
own distinct staple — having each that which the other want^ 
ed, and not clashing in the great leading lines of thdr 
respective riches ; they were like two great traders in different 
branches, they might enter into a traffic which would prove 
mutually and greatly beneficial. — When, iii addition to all 
th^c benefits, we include the richness of the country with 
which we were to trade; with its superior population of twenty 
{thirty) millions to eight (twelve)^ and of course a proportion- 
ate consumption, to<^her with its vicinity to us, and the ad- 
vantages of <juick and regular returns,— who could hesitate for a 
moment to apphnid the system, and look forward with ardour 
wnd ithpaticnce for its speedy ratification ? The possession of 
10 extensive and so safe a market, must improve our conunerce ; 
while the duties transfei-rcd from the hands of the smugglers to 
theSr premer channel, would benefit our revenue — the two 
sources of British opulence and British powder. ” 

It is to no purpose to contend, that, before such a liberal 

S stem could be adopted by any particular country, it should 
so be adopted by all those with whom it has any intercourse. 
'Although France should persist in refusing to purchase our 
cottons and woollens, that surely is no gom reason why we 
should refuse to import her corn, silk, or wine, provided 
we can obtain them cheaper from her, than from any other 
Because the French government absurdly obliges its 
snbjec^ to incur an expense of 11 0^. or 120/. in inaiiufucturing 
a comrbodi^ which they might obtain from England for iOO/., 
will that afford any apdogy for our acting in a similar manner ? 
Would it not be much better to endeavour to profit by the err 
rors into which others have fallen, than, by imitating them, to 
fbrego the many advantages we should infallibly reap, by gror 
dually reverting to tike principle of a free trade J 

It mis, we know, been etrdfmously contended, ths^, by repeal- 
ing the existing prohibition against the importation ot French 
eilka, Oambrics, &c. without having previously secured, as was 
^rtially done by the treaty of 1786, the free importation into 
Franed" of such of oiir commodities as arc now excluded)^ we 
shotiM only expose ourselves to a drain for Bnllion, and that 
tte hiarket for our manufactured produce would not be at all 
ji^i^^ended. Now supposing, for a tnoment, the &cUto be as is 
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here stotcU^ we should like to know what possible evil could 
suit from maintaining a commercial intercourse with France 
by means of bullion, any more than witli China ? If it be ad- 
vantageous to exchange our cottons and woollens with tlie South 
Americans and the Portuguese for bullion, and then to exchange 
that bullion with the Chinese for teii, why should it not be e- 
qually fidvantageous to extend this traffic — to export a larger 

S uantity of cottons and woollens — and to exchange the bullion, 
lus obtained, with the French for silk ? Our practical politi- 
cians and statesmen, from Mr Thomas Mun and Sir Josiah 
Child dow^ to Messrs George Rose and Nicholas Vausittart, 
have all joined in considering the trade with the East Indies as 
an extremely lucrative one; though, as our readers are awat'c, 
gold and silver have always constituted the most advantageoui 
articles of export from Europe to the East. Now, really it 
puzzles us to imagine how the country should be enriched, as 
It uiujiiestionably has been, by exchanging the precioiLs me- 
tals for the teas and muslins of the Chinese and the Hindoos, 


and impoverished by exchanging them tor the com, wine, and 
silks of the French ! What are the advantages derived from 
our trade with the f()rmer, that might not be realiztxl, and in 


a tenfold 
the latter 


^iroportioti; 


i, by maintaining a similar intercourse with 


It is, liowcver, a gross error to suppose, that the French 
would only exchange their commodities for gold and silver# 
No gold or silver can ever be exported from one country to an- 
other, unlos their value is lower in the exporting country than 
in that to which they are exported. But, among countries si- 
tuated in the immediate vicinity of ench other, and without 
mines, the value of bullion is always extremely near a par; and 
iU is therefore, of all commodities, the least likely to be luad^tbe 
subjexU of mercantile speculations. The demand for the l>i*epjous 
metals is compartitively steady; and only a very small extra 
qiuuUity could be imported into any particular couniry without 
sinking their value, cr exported from another without raising 
their value. The bullion of Great Britiiin, therefore, could iK)t 
be imported into France without reducing the value of French 
below that of .British currency, ancE^consequcnily, without caus- 
ing ^uch a rise in the price of French comnioditics, and sucji a 
fall in tlie price of those belonging to this country, as would, by 
checking. the importation of Uie former, and encouraging the ex- 
portation of the latter, throw the balance of payments in our fa- 
vour, and prevent our being deprived of a due proportion of tho 
precious metals. Bullion, it must always be recollected, Is a com- 
jnodity, and notliin^ but a commodity* It is never exj^orted ex- 
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nvbeD. it»«xportation is most advantageous i that is, when it 
ia loss valuable at j|;kofne, and more vali^able abroad|, than any o- 
ther jeommodity. .The bajauce of payments mighjt be a thousand 
xhiQions against this countrj^, 'without eausing the exportation of 
a single ounce of bullion. The n^rchant v|$o deals in the pre<» 
cious metals is, we may depend upon it, as much under the in* 
fluenceof self-interest, as the merchant who deals in coSeeor 
indigo ; But yhat merchant would export these comihodities to 
* Paris, to be sold for 100/. or 1000/.^ if he could dispose of them 
at home lor 1 10/., or 1 100/. ? Bullion, in short, like every other 
commodity, is exported to Jind its leoel^ not to.destroij^it* When 
our merchants export ifae precious metals in preference to odier 
commodities, it is a decisive proof that they arc cheaper here 
ilian in the foreign market, and consequently, tiiat their export- 
ation must be advantageous. 

The profit on our transactions with foreigners consists not in 
tlie quantity of gold and silver imported from abroad, but in the 
excess of the entire value of the imports over the entire value of 
the exports. If, in return for an exportation of commodities 
worth ten or twenty millions, we import commodities worth 
^teen or thiHy^ we shall gain 50 per cent, by the transaction, 
and that although the exports should have consisted entire]^ of 
bullion, and the imports of porn, sugar, wine, &c. It is a ridi- 
culous prejudice that would induce us to import bullion, rather 
l^han any other commodity, , or lhat would stimulate us to fetter 
its exportation. But, whatever the partisans of the exclusive 
system may say about its being preferable product^ a marchavr 
dise par excellence^ we may be assured that it will never appear 
in dbe list of exports or hqports, while there is any otlier com- 
^V)dity with which to carry on trade that will yield a larger 
‘ Tu import, ’ says Dr Smith, ‘ the gold and silvor 
which may be wanted, into the countries which have no mines, 
is, no doubt, a part or the business of foreign commerce. It is, 
however, a most insignificant part of it. A country which car- 
ried on foreign trade merely upon this account, could scarcely 
have occasion to freight a ship in a century. ’ 

' Kor is this all. A nation which is in want of money, must 
also he in want of other eommodities, inasmuch as men only 
desire money ^ because it is the readiest means of increasing 
their ,&)mmgS^ over the necessaries and luxuries of life. Un«> 
tU thf production shall have been equalized, there 

niusl a demand in one country for those commodities 

which iCZli be produced cheaper in another. And, until the de^ 
sire to accumulate shall have been banished from the human 
there must always be an igpUnation to eatporl commod^ 
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ties from those countries where their unexchangeable value is 
h^t, to where it is greatest. 

Wc admit} that, were it not for restrictions on importation^ 
several manufuctiircs which ate now carried on in Great Bri- 
tain, such} for example} as that of silk,* could never have had 
an^ ^idstence among us. Instead, however, of engaging indis- 
cruninately in every possible employment, we ought plainly to 
confine ourselves to those in which we have acquired a superiority 
over other nations, and to obtain those commodities which they 
are enabled to raise with comparative faciHiy, in exchange tor 
our surplus products. It is by this means only that w'e can fully 
avail ourselves of the peculiar advantages' of our situntion, and 
>^that the capital and industry of the country can be turned to the 
greatest account. We would not, however, be understood as 
meaning to deny, that the repeal of the prohibition against the 
importation of Foreign silks, laces, &c. or of such commodities 
as could be manufactured cheaper' abroad, would, in the first 
instance, be attended with some little embarrassment. But the 
inconveniences which must;, always follow the exchange of an ex- 
clusive for a liberal system of commercial intercourse, have been 
studiously and greatly exaggerated. The persons engaged in 
those branches of industry, which could not be carried on in the 
event of an unrestricted foreign competition being allo%vcd, form 
but a very small proportion of our manufacturing population; 
but it is those only who derive any advantage from the restric- 
tive system, and, consequently, they only who would sustain any 
imury from its abolition. Dr Colquhoun estimates the total value 
of all the silk goods annually manufactured in Great Britain, 
exclusive of the raw material, at about t^vo millions Sterlings 
Now, if we suppose the manufacturers’ profits, and the interest 
orf capital, to amount together to 18 per cent., we shall have 
1,640,000/. os the gross amoiuit of wages; and, assuming that 
each workman earns 20/., the total nunmer employed in the silk 
manufacture will be about 82,000. This, we believe, is a thirfl: 
more than the truth ; but suppasing the number correct, it is 
about one^siwtietk part of the five millions of individuals which 
the census of 1811 showed were directly supported by trade, 
manufactures, handicraft, &c. Although, therefore, the aboli- 
tion of the restriction on the importation of foreign silks were 
to be attended with all the pernicious consequences which the 
apologists of the exclusive system predict, it would only make 
a very inconsiderable addition to the public distress. The silk 
manufacture, as must alwrays be the case with every forced and 
exotic species of production, is genbi ally in a state of the great- 
est depression ; and the comparatively small number of artisans 
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wMcb k employs, SEre nt present dependent on the poor’s funds 
ibrmore than one half of their scanty subsistence; and, admit- 
ting that the abolition of the prohibitory system 'were to thro^ 
'them entirely on the parish, that ckreunistance would not make 
any material addition to the rates* , ^ 

It is impossible, however, that* the importation of jfbreigrf silka 
could really reduce the demand for labour. The repeal of the 
restriction certainly would not lessen the consumption of sHks.^ 
On the contrary, the fall of price wrhich it must necessarily oc- 
casion, by enablinp a much preater proportion of our fair country- 
women to cloche themselves in this splendid andsha\i^ dress, and 
otherwise, would undoubtedly occasion an increased consumption*. 
But foreign commodities are never obtained except in exenange 
for the produce of our land, capital or labour. • Neither iGe 
French nor the Italians would semi us their silks ^atis. — They 
would require, in payment, our cottons, w'oollens, hardware, &c. 
or such other coratiu^dities a?i we could produce cheaper thant 
tbemselires. — And hence the reduction in the price of silks caus- 
ed by their importation IVom abroad,, would not only «add con- 
jKderably to tlie a>mforts and enjoymentsS of the consumers ; but 
an additional deinaiid would In consequence be created for the 
produce of those manufactures in which wc have acquired a 
•uporiority ; which can only be endangered by unwisely lettering 
our intercourse with other countries, and forcing them to engage 
in the same employments* As long as w'c cooperate with na- 
ture, we cannot be undersold by forrigners ; while, from the re- 
ciprocity of commerce^ every increase jn the productive powers 
otinbour, which should enaolc us to consume, or, which is the 
mune thing, to furnish an equivalent for, on increased quantity of 
foreign commodities, would occasion a proportionable enlarge^ 
ment of the market. * Under a liberal commercial system, tfte 
workmen who arc now employed in the maniifiicture of silks; 
laces, cambrics, 8cc* would be employed in those departments in 
v^hreb the advantage is on the side of this country ; and in which, 
IIS l()rcigners could not enter into competition with us, there 
would be infinitely less risk of overloading the market. How 
ridiculous then to attempt to increase the national industry, by 
having recourse to prohibitory enactments ! If we will not buy 
. from foreigners, foreigners cannot buy from us. — The restrictive 
system, if carried to its full extent, would shut us out of every 
markeL^It would not hierely diminish, but totally annihilate 
the commerce of the world* 

By consenting to import such commodities as could be ob- 
tained from abroad for less than would suffice to raise them at 


* Torrens on tlie External Corn Trade, p. lOG. 
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home, wc Bbould net only employ our capital and industry to 
greater advantage than at present, but would also render ouf« 
selves compaiatiycly secure against the pernicious effects of sud« 
den fluctuations in the demand. Such manufactures as can only 
be carried on b^ means of a monopoly, are necessarily limited 
by the extent of the home market. When the demands of* the 
domestic consumer are satisfied, we have reached the utmost 
limits to which such branches of industry can be carried; £br 
those wlio are enabled to produce the same commodities with 
less expense, are sure to beat us out of the foreign market. 
Steadiness qf demand, however, is generally in proportion to its 
extents When a change of fashion occasions an increased de- 
, mand for silk goods, supply being compai*atively limitedf 
prices are suddenly advanced, and the silk trade presents unusual 
attractions for the profitable investment of capital. But the 
natural, and indeed the necessary effect of a rise in the rate of 
profit, even in tliosc departments of Industry in which the mar- 
ket is most extended, is to attract such a quantity of stock as not 
merely to redtice the rate of profit to its ordinary level, but to 
cause a reaction of au opposite kind. Now, it is obvious that 
the more limited tlie market, the sooner will tliis reaction bo 
brought about. Where the demand for a particular commodity 
is necessarily very contracted, a sudden rise of price, though il 
may be productive of immediate advantage to the producers, is 
sure, by attracting too much capital to that employment, to bo in 
the end decidedly injurious. The history of the silk trade suf* 
ficiently establishes the truth of this principle; every increase of 
prices having been invariably folbwed by an overloading of tho 
market, and a tall of prices and wages. 

But if such are the effects of a rise in the price of commodities 
manufactured undei' a monopoly, a full of price must be still more 
injurious. A change of fashion totally ruined the lustring manu- 
facture ; aivd the least falling off in the ordinarv demand tor ^Iks, 
never fails to involve both manufacturers ana workiiien in the 
greatest distress. The reason is obvious. — Silk goods inanufae- 
tured in thk country must IHH ^0 or 30 per cent, below prime 
cost, before they can be advantageously exported to any other 
market; and hence a fall of prices, instead of leading to an in- 
creased exportation, as w'ould be tin? case with cottons or wool" 
lens, occasions a cessation of production, and throws die labour- 
ers on the parish for support. This is the real cause why the 
lower classes in Spittalfields, Coventry, and other principal 
seats of the silk manufacture, are almost uniformly in a state of 
extreme wretchedness and poverty. 

Such capitalists zis have employed their stock in the manufoc- 
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tur^ 6f those eommoditie^ ti^ieh might be ^ore advantflgedusly 
impbffed from abroad, are the only persons who would be esc- 
poeed to any serious injury from the abolition of the restrictive 
aystetn. It is fortunate, however, that only a very small part of die 
national capital is thus employ^; and of this no inconsiderable 
portion might be withdrawn witbotit loss^ Supposing, however, 
that it could not — what then ? Are the whole ^ the consumers, 
that is, the whole people of Britain, to be obliged to pay a mono- 
poly price for their corn, silks, cambrics, &c. merely that the pro^ 
fits of a particular class of producers may be thereoy increased ? 
It might just as reasonably be contended, that die l^te ought to 
prevent the construction of improved machinery, because it 
would throw the inferior sort out of employment, as that it * 
ought to prevent the introduction erf comparatively cheap foreign 
commodities, because it would prejudicial to thO interests of 
such and such manufacturers. Laws either are, or ought to be, 
framed entirely with a view to the public advantage. Govern- 
ment should in no case interfere to adjust the gains and losses 
of its subjects. Its business is to remove every obstacle which 
may stand In the way of the accumulation of wealth and the 
development of the powers fihd resources of talent and industry, 
—not certainly to pamper and enrich one class of producers at 
the expense of the community. 

Besides, it does not necessarily follow that the free introduc- 
tion of such commodities as are now prohibited, would occasion 
the loss ot' any portion of capital. — An individual who has in- 
vested his stock in machinery for the purpose of carrying on the 
silk manufacture, would, in the event of the trade being thrown 
open, continue his employment, unless that poition of nis capi- 
tal which could bp withdrawn, might be otherwise employed, so 
as to yield a greater nett profit than could be derived from con- 
tinuing to employ the whole in the silk trade.— If this is the 
case, TO will consent to sink that portion of his capital which 
cannot be appropriated to a different species of production ; but, 
if not, he will continue as formerly to manufacture silks. How- 
ever low the price of silk might fall, if capital could not be with- 
drawn from its manufacture, and if the demand did not increase, 
none would be imported from abroad. The same quantity df 
home-made silks would still be brought to market. Though 
the stock of the manufacturers would not yield them so large a 
return as before the tall of prices, it could not possibly be their 
interest to produce less ; for, by the supposition, they could not 
employ their capital to equal advantage in any other manner i 
and, unless they continued the production of silks, it would not 
yteJd them any return whatever. < Who, ' asks Mr Ricardo, 
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who has illustrated this subject with his usual ability, < who 
would exhort a manufacturer to forego the use of better ma- 
chinery, because it would deteriorate or annihilate the value of 
the old ? Yet this is the argument of those who w'ould wish us 
to prohibit the importation of corn, silks, &c. because it will 
deteriorate or annihilate that part of the capital of the farmer 
and the manufacturer, which is for ever sunk in land or ma- 
chinery. They do not see that the end of all commerce is to 
increjise production, and that, by increasing production, though 
you may occasion partial loss, you increase the general happi- 
ness. To ]3c consistent, they should endeavour to arrest all 
improvements in agriculture and manufactures, and all inven- 
tions of uiachinery; for though these contribute to general 
abiindniice, and therefore to the general happiness, they never 
iKi), at the moment of their introcluction, to deteriorate or an- 
nihilate a part of the existing capital of fanners and manufac- 
turers. * 

But instead of the appreliension of such embarrassments ope- 
rating as any inducement to delay entering on a thorough revi- 
sion of the whole of our commercial system, it seems to point 
out the present as the most impropriate period ibr accomplish- 
ing so desirable an object. Occurrences, beyond tlie reach of 
control, have paved the way tor the introduction of a more li- 
beral system. Much of that revulsion and derangement which 
must have been occasioned by the sudden breaking up of the 
restrictive system, has alrca(ly taken place. The distress and 
embarrassment conse(iuciit on a transition from a state of extra- 
ordinary artificial excitement, to one o(* positive pressure and 
difficulty, has not only increased the natural reluctance which 
most men feel to abandon that employment to which they have 
b^en accustomed, even when it is loss advantageous than others, 
but has also prevented the investment of much of the capital 
which has bqen disengaged since the peace. Tlie Legislature 
may therefore, with comparative facility, and without occasion- 
ing much loss to any particular clas.s of producers, gradually 
divert the greater part of the unemployed capital into those 
channels in w-hich it will be most productive. It is impossible, 
indeed, to conceive a more favourable opportunity for breaking 
down, or modifying the exclusive system. After the present 
embarrassments shall have sub>»idcd, and that capital which is 
now citlier wholly or partially unemployed shall have been 
transferred to other countries, or invested in such branches of 
industry as it is now permitted to carry on, it will be impossi- 
ble to retrace our steps, or to get rid of our prohibitions and 
restrictions, without subjecting ourselves to fresh inconvenience# 
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But although wc should absurdly persist in excluding from our 
markets all these French manufactures to which we either have 
or can have any thing parallel among ourselves, it is neverthe- 
less in our power to maintain an extensive intercourse with that 
country, in articles as to which all idea of rivalry is excluded. 
A rich, populous, and highly civilized nation, must necessarily 
prove an infinitely better customer than one that is compara- 
tively poor and miserable. Yet our practical politicians have, 
in their wisdom, imposed exorbitantly high duties on French 
wines, for the avowed purpose of preventing their consumption, 
and of forcing the importation of those of our clear ally, Por- 
tugal ! Such pitiful drivelling admits of no excuse. It has not 
merely prevented our maintaining an extensive and highly be- 
neficial intercourse with France, and vexatioiisly forced the coi^ 
sumci's of wines to have recourse to those of an inferior quali^, 
but, by lessening their consumption, it has occasioned a positive 
diminution of that very revenue which is still dearer in our eyes 
than our old and natural ally ! ‘ La nation Anglaise, * to use 

die words of the ablest of the French Economists, ‘ pourrait 
jouir des viiis de F raiice presijue a aussl bon compte cjuc les 
Francais ; e’est-a-dire, se procurer une boissoii naturcllc, salu- 
bre, fortifiantc, moyennant quelques sous par hmieille. L’cn- 
ormc impot mis sur les vins cle France en reduit Tiinportation a 
presque rien ; les droits a pen de chose ; et il ne resulte guere 
de ce droit qu’uiic privation totale, pour les Anglais, tf uu pro- 
duit excellent ct peu couteux. ’ * 

The duties on foreign wines, which at present amount to the 
enormous sum of 143/. 18s. per ton on those of France, and to 
95/. 11s. per ton on those of Portugal and Spain, have been 
trebled since 1792. The last increase took place in J815, when 
30/. per ton was added to the former duty on French, and 20/. 
per ton to that on Portuguese wine. The consequences of tliis 
increase afford a striking illustration of the truth of Dr Swift’s 
maxim, that in the arithmetic of the Customs, two and two, in- 
stead of making four, frequently make only 07ic. In 1816, not- 
withstanding the advance, the wine duties collected in the port 
of London were deficient, as compared with the previous year, 
to tlie extent of 338,329/. ! Perhaps, however, it may bo thought 
that, owing to the extraordinary convulsions in the commercial 
world in 1815 and 1816, neither of these years affords a proper 

{ ground of comparison to ascertain the effects of the new iluty ; 
)ut any other year will give nearly the same result. In 1814, 
for example, wiiea the duty on French wine amounted to about 


* Say, Traitc d’£conomie Politique, 3xne £d. Tom* 2. p. 310* 
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114^., and the duty on Portuguese to about 75/. per ton, the 
toUil nett produce of llie revenue derived from their importa- 
tion into Great Britjiin, amounted to 1,088,8667.; but in 1818, 
three years after the duties had been raised about 26 per cent., 
their total aggregate nett produce amounted to no more than 
1,049,305/., being only a rise of abj)ut one per cent, on what 
they had yielded with the low duties ; showing that the con- 
sumption must have declined one-JmntJi^ or 25 per cent., and 
consequently, that a proportionable diniinution must have taken 
place in the conifovis of the consumers, and in the exports of 
the produce which had previously been taken as an equivalent 
for the wine. In Ireland, the ellect of the increase of the duty 
in diminishing the consumption, and reducing the revenue, was 
\till more apparent; the imports of foreign wnne, which in 1815 
ifed amounted to 3169 tons, having, in 18 J 6, been reduced to 
1804 tons! 

It is in vain, then, to attempt to apologize for the high duties, 
on the ground of their increasing the revenue. Their elloct is 
distinctly mid completely the reverse. But, supposing iln ni to 
have tliis eQect, it still remains to be shown, why the duties on 
French sliouid higher than those on Portuguese wines^ Mr 
Vansittart indeed, wlion proposing the hist addition to the duty 
on French wines, candidly acknowlcdgeil that ho did so, not so 
much with a view of increasing the revenue, as of discouraging 
their use ! But why discourage the use of claret, any more 
tlian of port? Besides, Mr Vau&iLtart shoidd Inive known, that, 
by discouraging the use of French wuncs and other cornmodiiies 
in Britain, he was, at the same lime, and to the very same ex- 
tent, discouraging tlie use of BritMi commodities in France. 
From wluilcvor point of the political comj)ass w^c may ‘:et oat, 
t’rtis is the principh.* to which we must come at last. coun- 
try ever refuses to import the produce of another, without in- 
flicting a much more serious injury on its own inhabitants, than 
on tliose of the nation against which the restriction is intended 
to operate. By refusing to import French wines, we no doubt 
partially check the progress of the vine culture in France ; hut 
wx* cannot accomplisli this wdlhout proporiionably diminishing 
our own foreign trade — without prev.^-nting the extension of 
those manufactures which would have been exchanged lor the 
wine — and without materially abridging the comforts and enjoy- 
ments ol a great proportion of the middle and upper classes. 
Commerce is nothing but an exchange of equivalents; and those 
who will not buij^ need not flatter tlienisclvcs with the delusive 
idea that they shall, notwithstanding, be able to sell, 

Tlte factitious encouragement vmich Ministers continue to 

£ 2 
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bestow on the trade with Portugal, is the more extraordinary, 
inasmuch as it is now only by means of the trade witli South 
America that we are able to obtain those supplies of bullion 
which first recommcndcHl the Portimucse trade to the especial 
favour and protection of our practical Statesmen, — an»i as it is 
in direct contradiction to the policy of Mr Pitt, who, in 1786, 
by a wise and politic measure, reduced the duties on TVcnch, to 
the same level with those on Portti^uesc wines. How conies it 
that tlie politicians of the Pitt school never refer to tlic example 
of their great prototype, except when they are about to make 
some inroad on out liberties, or to add to the pre^^surc of the 
public burdens? Wc are humbly of opinion, that it would not 
be less creditable to thenisel^res, nor less advantageous to the 
country, were they to imitate his conduct in other re-pi^cts, and/ 
to propose a reduction of the duties on pn^nch wines, brandi^^ 
See. ‘ for great coinincrcial purposes, ’ aiul when, as Mr Piir 
justly observed on the occasion alhuh^d to, ^ thnj U'uidd he re- 
turned in a thrct fold propoyfioHy htj extending and legalizing the 
importation of the articles. ’ 

It is impossible to esiiin:Ue the extent of the t)adc which 
would be carried on between this country and h'rance, ^\'cre the 
prohibitions :igainst Lite importation of French silks, lates, &c. 
repealed, and the duties on Frencl) wine reduced to 15/. per 
ton, as fixed hy Mr Pitt in 1786; but there can be no (piestion 
that it would be very great. Aniauld, Chajital, and other 
French writers, estimate die value i>f the commodities impcirted 
into France, under the operation of Mr FitTs treaty in 1789, at 
60,912,000 francs, or alxnit 2,197,000/.: 'fhe prohibition against 
the importation of French silks was not repealed by the act 1786, 
otherwise the e<|uivaleiit which the French must liavc taken in 
exchange for their silks imported into this- country, would, 
the very least, have added other Ixxo miliums to the amount of 
British commodities imported into V ranee. The taste for Frencli 
wines, laces, silks, &c. has not declined in Britain since die era 
of the Revolution; and we may, therefore, by merely relaxing 
our prohibitory system, and consenting to purchase from the 
French those commodities with which they can supply us cheap- 
er and better than any other country, obtain a market for fivk or 
SIX millions worth of our manufactured products, in a country to 
which we do not at present export to the value oi'/ial/'a tniKion. 
Perhaps wc should not be able immediately to export this 
amount of produce direcilij to France: J3ut that, as w’o have al- 
ready shown, is of no importance. The French must take an 
equivalent for the articles w^e buy from them ; and that cquiva- 
bmt, whether it be in the shape of money or of goods, must have 
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been furnished by the capital and industry of this country : — To 
whatever extent vve purchase from the French, they must inevit- 
ably be compelled, directly or indirectly, to purchase a corre- 
sponding (jiiantity of our commodities. 

In our j)rescnt situation, and when, in consctjnonce of the 
manufacturiTs being unable to dispose of their commodities, the 
labouring class is so very generally thrown out of employment, 
and reduced to the extreme of misery and wretchedness, it is 
tlie bounden duty of Government to interfere, and to adopt 
every ))racticable rrioasurc for relieving the public distresses, and 
for restoring that prosperity which has been so long' banished 
from the country. If it were impossible to extend the di*mand 
for British manufactured prodiice, our situation would be ex- 
t-;^etnely discouraging. But this is not the case. On the con- 
trary, it is plainly in onr power to increase that demand to an 
unlimited extent, and to redieve our manufacturers of that sur- 
plus produce for which they are at present unable to obtain a 
market. Nothing but the most pitiful and unmeaning preju- 
dices stand in the way of onr ('?)ening a trade with the richest, 
most civilized, and most powerful nation in JCuro))e. It is no 
exaggeration to say, that wo may imiTiediatcly double the num- 
ber of the feweign consumers of British ])rodiu’e in Europe, and 
lay the foundations of a commerce of which it is impossible to 
estimate the future extent, and which, being founded on the gra- 
tification of reciprocal and real wants, would not be exposed to 
injurious fluctuat ions. 

We arc unwilling to believe that Ministers can be insensible 
to the distresses and sulFerings of tlie manuliictirriug classes* 
But if this be not really the fad, if Ministers be not determin- 
ed to turn a deaf ear to those complaints winch arc now echoed 
fi*)m every part of the Empire, and to despise tl)c evidence de- 
iliiccd from the clearest and most obvious principles of econo- 
mical science, they will hasten to acknowledge tlie impolicy and 
the absurdity of the restrictions on the trade with France; and 
cease voluntarily to exclude the peojde of Britain from all in- 
tercourse with a nation which, by its situation, by the variety of 
its products, and by its wealth, is, above all others, fitted to carry 
on an extensive and mutually beneficial intercourse witli this 
country. Nor is this all. An intercourse with France wouhl be 
productive of other and still more beneficial effects. By bring- 
ing the people of Britain and France more into contact — by 
rendering them mutually serviceable — and by showing that the 
wealth and riches of tlie one could not be increased without 
necessarily contributing to increase those of the other, it would 
have a strong tendency to weaken the force of those illiberal 
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prejudices which have been tlic cause of so much bloodshed, 
and which have for centuries preserved two nations who, in re- 
ality have only one common interest — in the frowning attitude 
of mutual defiance. — France,” said Mr Pitt, in the admir- 
able speech to wdiich we have already so often referred, ** was, 
by the peculiar dispensation of Providence, gifted, perhaps 
more than any other country upon earth, with what made life 
desirable, in point of soil, climate, and natunil productions. — 
It had the most fertile vineyards, and the richest harvests : The 
greatest luxuries of man were produced in it with little cost, 
and with moderate labour. Britain was not thus blt^scd by na- 
ture; but, on the other hand, it possessed, through the happy 
freedom of its constitution, and the e(|iial security of its laws, 
an energy in its enterprise, and a stability in its exertions, which 
had gradually raised it to a state of commercial grandeur; airJ, 
not being so bountifully gifted by Heaven, it had recourse to 
labour and art, by wliicb it had acijuired the ability of supply- 
ing its neighbours with all the necessary cmbellishinents of life, 
in exchange for the natural Iuxuri(‘s. I'lius standing with re- 
gard to each other, a friendly connexion seemed to be pointed 
out between them, instead of that state of unalterable enmity 
which was falsely said to be their true political feeling towards 
one another. ” 

The lengUi to which our remarks on the impolicy of the re- 
strictions on tlie trade with Franco have extended, precludes 
our entering into any detailed examination of the restrictions on 
our intercourse with other couniries. We cannot, however, 
forbear adverting to the state of the Baltic trade. Until very 
lately, we carried on an extremely advantageous intercourse 
with the Northern nations — vast qmmtities uf our cotton and 
woollen goods, and of our hardware, were taken by tlieiii in eA- 
ebange for the wood and iron imported into this country. In- 
stead, howcvei*, of fostering and encouraging this trade — a ti’adc 
which, considering the small prognss hitherto made by tho 
Ncrthcni nations in maiiulacturing hidustry, and the extent and 
fertility of their uncultivated lands, must have increased for 
centuries to come — we have done all in our power to destroy it. 
In order to have Canada put into as good condition as possible, 
previ^'us to ‘ts being delivered up to the Aniciicans, wx deter- 
mined to iM >w no more wood to be brought frorii t!>*e Baltic, 
but to ciiinpel our builders to pay about double the price for 
the inferior limber of Miramiclii and Montreal, I’ at would 
havepronired the superior timber of Meieel and Bergen ; ajul, 
in oi<ler to attract an undue proportion <*f the national ca})iul 
to the hazardous and unproductive trade of mining, wc laid 
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exorbitant duties on the importation of foreign iron ! But the 
Northern nations, and Sweden and Norw«ay especially, had no 
other commodity except timber and iron to exchange for our 
manufactures ; and as we refused to take either, they could no 
longer carry on any intercourse with us ; and the demand for 
our gooils in these countries has in consccpicnce nearly ceased ! 
— It is thus that the evils of the restrictive system constantly re- 
coil, and with tenfold effect, on the heads oV its supporters. 

We arc aware, that in order to set the industry of this coun- 
try on a proper footing, and to enable us j)erinanently to bear 
up against Ithe competition of foreigners, measures must be 
adopted for effectually lightening the pressure of taxation, and 
for striking at tlie principle of tliat erroneous system which 
n so powerfully contributed to give a factitious stimulus to the 
inc^ase of population in England. But, without modifying 
our Restrictive system, or, which is the same thing, without 
extending the demand for the productions of British industry, 
no reduction of taxation, and no limitation of the poor rates, 
will be sufficient to restore prosperity to the country, or to en- 
able us to give full scope to the productive powers of capital 
and industry. In this opinion wc are supported by the autho- 
rity of Mr Malthus, who, in the late edition of his celebrated 
Essay, has remarked, that ‘ the distress among the mercantile 
and manufacturing classes, obviously arisen, not so much fiom 
tlie want of capital and the means of production, as Jroin the 
leant of a market for their commodities xvhfm produced— a w^ant, 
for which the removal of taxes, however proper, and indeed 
absolutely necessary as a permanent measure, is certainly not 
the immediate and specific remedy. * 

Before coiicliuling, wc shall avail ourselves of tliis opportu- 
nily to offer a very few remarks on Dr Smith's theory relative 
to the superior advantages derived fi-om the employment of ca- 
pital in the home trade. If it can be shown that Dr Smith has 
here fallen into an error, and that capital, whether employed 
in the home or foreign trade, is equally productive, the only 
scientific argument by which it has been endeavoured to defend 
the restrictive system, will Fall to the ground. 

‘ The capital, ' Dr ISmith observes, ^ which sends Scots ma- 
nufactures to London, and brings back English corn and ma- 
nufactures to Edinburgh, necessarily rc])laces, by every such 
operation, two British capitals which had both been employed 
in the agriculture or manufactures of Great Britain. Hie ca- 
pital employed in purchasing foreign goods for home consump- 
tion, when this purchase is made with tlie produce of domestic 
industry, replaces too, by every such operation, two distinct 
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capitals ; but one of them only is employed in supporting do- 
mestic industry. The capital which sends British goods to Por- 
tugal, and brings back Portuguese goods to Great Britain, 
replaces, by every such operation, only one British capital, — 
’the other is a Portuguese one. Though the returns, therefore, 
of the foreign trade of consumption should be as quick as the 
home trade, the capital employed in it will give but one half the 
encouragement to the industry or productive labour of the coun- 
try. ' * Now, in making this statement. Dr Smith appears to us 
to have lost sight of the principle which he had himself esta- 
blished, and which shows, that tlie amount of the ‘‘productive 
industry of any particular country must always be proportion- 
able to the amount of its ca))ital; and hence, unless it could be 
made out that the importation of foreign commodities has a ten^ 
dency, which most certainly it has not, to force capital abrriitl, 
the consequences here f)ointed out by Dr Smith would not fol- 
low. Supposing, ibr the sake of illustration, that the Scots ma- 
nufactures are all sent to Lisbon; then it is obvious, provid- 
ed the same demand continues in Loudon for the Scots manu- 
factures as before they began to be exported to l^oitiigal, that 
an additional capital, and an increased number of labourers 
will be re<|uircd to furnish commodities for both the London 
and Lisbon markets. In this case, therefore, instead of tlie in- 
dustry of the country sustaining any diminution from the ex- 
port of the Scots manufactures abroad, it would evidently be 
augmented, and a new field would be discovered for the profit- 
able employment of stock. But ifi at the same time that the L- 
dinburgh merchants began to export their nianiifactures to Lis- 
bon, the London merehants also found out a market where they 
couldpurcha.se, at a cheaper rate, the- commodities formerly 
imported from Edinburgh, or, which is the siune thing, where 
they could sell, at a dearer rate, the commodities they had ex- 
changed for thorn, all intercourse between these two cities 
tyoiild immediately cease, and the home trade of consumption 
would be changed for a foreign trade of consumption. It is ob- 
vious, however, that this change could not occasion the least 
embarrassment. On tlie contrary, a fresh stimulus would be 
given to the manufactures of both London and Edinburgh, in- 
asmuch as nothing but the being able to dispose of their pro- 
duce to greater advantage, could have induced them to change 
the liome for a foreign market. When a home trade is chang- 
ed for a foreign tirade, an additional capital, belonging to the 
nation with whom it is carried on, enters into it ; but there is 


♦ V^ealth of Nations, vol. ii. p. 60. 
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no (liinlnulion whatever, either of the capital or the industry 
of the jiation which has made the change ; * on the contraiy, 
they are both employed under more advantageous circumstances, 
and *^th greater effect. Neither can it be contended that the 
home traders realize greater profits on tlie capital they employ, 
thaii the merchants who carry on an intercourse witli other 
countries ; for, if such was really tlic fact, every farthing of 
cajihal would very soon be abstracted from the comparatively 
disadvantageous employment. 

Jn reality, however, not merely this particular part, but tlie 
whole of Th Smith’s theory rcspc'cting the more or less advan- 
tageous empioyiner.t of capital, appears to us to rest on a very 
insecure foundation. That employment of capital is certainly 
^hc best which yields the greatest nett profit to the capitalist: 

hence, if t^vo ca})itals yield equal profits, the departments of 
indj^try in which they are respectively invested, however much 
they may difier in other respects, arc equally beneficial to the 
State. It is obviously by the amount of the net/ profit and rent 
of a country, and not, as Dr Si))ith seems to have supposed, by 
the amount of its revoniuj, that its power is to be estimated, 
and its c apacity of happiness dotenninecl. Prolit and rent con- 
stitute the only fund from which capital can be formed, and from 
wliich taxes and other })ubiic burdens can, for atiy considerable 
period, be paid. Besides, every increase of profits, by increasing 
the power to accumulate, has a direct tendency to increase capital ; 
and it is acknowledged, on all hands, that capital cannot be aiig- 
imMited, without settini; a greater quantity of ju’oductive labour 
in motion. Those only who are desirous of attaining the sta- 
tionui V state of society, ought to recommend the investment of 
capital III those eiiqiloymcnts in which it would yield a large 
rather than a large nett revenue. Supposing the ordina- 
ry la'^c of profit to be 10 per cent., an individual possessed of 
20,000/. would consider it a matter of perfect iiidiflerence, whe- 
ther his ca|)ital employed 100 or 1000 men, or whether tlu^ 
commodities it produced sold for 10,000/. or 20,000/., provided 
he always realized the same unvaiyiiig sum of 2000/. of profit. 
But if the Slate, by fettering the einployment of capital, should 
oblige this capitalist to invest his stock in a department of in- 
dustry, in which, though it might give employment to 1,000 
workmen, it would only yield 1000/. or 1500/. instead of 2000/. 
of profit, it is obvious that the power to accumulate capital, and, 
consequently, to add to the wcaltli and power of the country, 
would be proportionably diminished. Such a measure might 


* Ricardo, Principles of Political Economy, &c. p. 4*97. 1st Ed. 
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|K>rhaps enable us to afford a temporary subsistence to an ex- 
crescent and redundant population ; but it would effectually 
check our future progress, and. lessen our means of afterwards 
adding to that fund, whose extent will always measure the ex- 
tent of the productive industry of the country. It is impossible, 
therefore, that the utmost freedom of industry should ever at- 
tract capital to a comparatively disadvantageous employment. 
In this respect, public and private interests are always in unison* 
If capital flows to foreign trade rather than to agi’ieulturc or the 
home trade, it can only be bcjcaiise it has been found to yield 
larger proilt? to the individual, and, consequently, teethe State. 

As tile real price of every species of commodities must always 
be proportionable, not only to the expense of their production, 
but also to the expense necessarily incurred in conveying tlieny 
from the places where they have been produced to those whgjiv 
they are to be coiisiunod, it is certain that a nation whicli prohj^iits 
trading with countries in lier immediate vicinity, must pay a higli- 
<?r price for lier imported comnnxlitic^, and be obliged to exact a 
iiighcr price for those which she exports, than would have been 
necessary had she been able to procure tlie one, or to dispose of 
(he other, in her immediate neighbourhood. If wine of the 
same intrinsic worth could be bought at Nantes or Boiirdeaux 
exjuolly cheap as at Lisbon or Madeira, the difference of freight, 
&c. would enable it to be sold much cheaper in Britain. It is 
in this, and not in the occasioning a large gross revenue, that 
the w'hole peculiar advantage of the home trade seems to con- 
sist. The parties who interchange prcnlucts live near each o- 
ther ; and, consequently, each obtains the commodity of which 
he stands in need at its cheapest rate, and w'ithout being ob- 
liged to pay any great additional sum on. account of carriage. 
When, therefore, we restrict the trade with countries in our ini^^ 
mediate vicinity, sucli as France, we act in the teeth of that 
very principle whicli is, in every other case, admitted to be ad- 
vantiigeous. We compel the purchasers of foreign commodi- 
ties to pay a higher price for them than would otherwise have 
been necessary ; while, by raising the price of our own export- 
ed commodities, the market for them is unnaturally and injuri- 
ously contracted. 


Art. IV. Political and lAterary Anecdotes of his o'tsjn Times* 
By Dr WiLLiA.M King, Principal of St Mary Hall, Oxon. 
Second Edition. 8vo. pp. 268. London, Murray, 1819. 


'QiiOM the Revolution to the accession of his present Majesty, 
with tlie exception of a very few years, the Tories were in 
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active and steady opposition not only to tlie niinistei's of the 
Crown, but in reality also to the individuals who had been 
called to wear it. At the same time, when we consider them as 
a party, whatever we may think of their principles, we rmist alln\ir 
their conduct to have been, generally spe?akin<if, able, honourable 
and steady; nor did the shivisli nature of their doctrines at all 
engender, as long as they were kept out of place, that pall ry and 
timeserving spirit which has too nnifornily distiiigiiibhed their 
demeanour, since the teriiiiiiatioii of the disputes resj)ccting the 
succession restored them to their natural situation. The learn- 
ed person w^tose posthumous woik now lies bel’orc us, was a IVay 
of th(3 old school, having passed his whole life exactly in the evil 
days of exchision from oflice; for he was born in lGf>5, and died 
in The liberality and independent feelings which aj)pear 

iiriwany of his rtnnarks, are probably to bo traced to this source ; 
but\iey are not the loss deserving of praise from us, and of at- 
tention frt'.u the partisans of the same school, who now combine 
with Tx)ry the mean ))ropcusities of mere place-hunters, which 
the older 'ivories despised. ‘ At no time of my life, cit!)er in Eng- 
^ land or Irehnul. l itlmi- from the prescMit or any ibruier govern- 
‘ ment, have 1 asked, ov cadeavoureil by any means to oi)tain, 

‘ a place, pension, or employment of any kiml, I could assign 
* m uiy reasons for my conduct; but one answer f have always 
‘ ready : I inherited a patrimony, which 1 found sidficicnt to 
^ supply all my w ants, and to leave me at liberty to pursue those 
‘ liberal studies which afforded me the most solid pleasures in 
‘ my youth, and arc the delight and enjoyment of my old age. 

‘ Besides, I alw'ays conceived a secret horror of a state of sorvi- 
‘ lity and depeiidcnce : and I never yet saw a placeman or a 
‘ courtier, wliether in a liigher or lower class, whelher a priest 
‘•or a hiyman, who was his own master, ’ Advmi, ix. x. 

We are informed that the manuscript IVoin which this work 
is printed, has been compared wath the unquestionable Ijfiiul- 
wnting of the Doctor, in the account-books of his College; 
that it was in the pos.sessioii of two ladic:,, his relations ; and 
that ‘ from some minute additioirs and corrections of the lan- 
guage, ’ (‘in'.i the editor might have added, from the existence of 
a prefa.* :, fttle doubt can be entertained of tlic aiitlior having 
intended it f publication. The preface is written in his seventy- 
sixtli yca.r, and informs us, that the anecdotes were set down 
durii'g hours of confinenieiit from the infirmities of old age; 
that most of them w^ere within his own knowledge, and tl)e rest 
deriv j-i from sources to which he could trust. They are related 
in an easy and agreeable manner, and follow each other like a 
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tablc<*talk| without any regard to order, or merely with that kind 
of connexion which arises from one story suggesting another. 

The first anecdote in the volume relates to Bishop Atterbury, 
of whom, from similarity of principles, our author is a great ad- 
mirer ; and the reader will immediately detect a slight inaccu- 
racy in it. 

‘ In 1715 I dined with the Duke of Ormonde at Richmond. 
We were fourteen at table. There was rny Lord Mar a, my Lord 
Jersey, my Lord Arran, my Lord Landsdown, Sir WILLlA^f 
Wyndham, Sir Redmond Everard, and Atterbury Bishop of 
Rochester. The rest of the company I do not exactly remember. 
During the dinner there was a jocular dispute (I forget how it was in- 
troduced) concerning short prayers. Sir William Wyndham told 
us, that the shortest prayer he had ever heard was the prayer of a 
common soldier just before the battle of Blenheim, “ 0 God, if tl^-c 
be a God, save my soul, if I have a soul! ** This was followed J.y a 
general laugh. I immediately reflected that such a treatment c! the 
subject was too ludicrous, at least very improper, where a learned 
and religious prelate was one of the company. But 1 had soon an' 
opportunity of making a different reflection. Atterbury, seeming 
to join in the conversation, and applying himself to Sir William 
Wyndham, said, Your prayer, Sir William, is indeed very short: 
but I remember another as short, but much better, offered up like- 
wise by a poor soldier in the same circumstances, “ 0 God, if in the 
day battle I forget thee, do ilum not forget me ! " This, as Atter- 
BURY pronounced it, with his usual grace and dignity, was a very gen- 
tle and polite reproof, and was immediately felt by the whole com- 
pany. And the Duke of Ormonde, who was xlie best bred man of 
his age, suddenly turned the discourse to anotlier subject. ’ pp, 7-9. 

Now, the second prayer was not ‘ one olfered up by a j)oor 
soldier ’ without a name, but by Lord Aslley, a distinguished 
cavalier, before he charged at the battle of Kdgehill ; and ti e 
words of the prayer, as given by Ilutnc, after Warwick, are 
materially ilillbrent. ‘ O Lord ! thou knowest how busy Imust 
be this day. If I forget thee, ’ he. Ujion this the iVeethinkiiig 
historian remarks, with his accustomed naivete, ‘ there w'cre 
certainly much longer prayers in the Parliamentary army; but 
I doubt if there was so good a one. ’ 

The good Doetoi* having always been a water-drinker liim- 
6cU^ is extremely severe upon any indulgence in strong liquors; 
and we cannot help thinking, that this austerity has made him 
greatly exaggerate what he terms ‘ the pernicious habit of drink- 
ing drams,' which he plainly insinuates that Pope had con- 
traej^ed. Tlie following is the anecdote which he couples with 
the ^mark. 

< Pope and I, with my Lord Orrery and Sir Harry Beding- 
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FIELD, dined with the late Earl of Burlington. After the first 
course, Pope grew sick, and went out of the room. When dinner 
was ended, and the cloth removed, my Lord Burlington said he 
M'ould go out, and see what was become of Pope. And soon after 
they returned together. But Pope, who had been casting up his 
dinner, looked very pale, and complained much. My Lord asked 
him if he would have some mulled wine or a glass of old sack, which 
Pope refused. I told my Lord Burlington that he wanted a 
dram. Upon which the little man expressed some resentment against 
me, and said he would not taste any spirits, and that he abhorred 
drams as mpeh as I did. However I persisted, and assured my Lord 
Burlington that he could not oblige our friend more at that in- 
stant ihati by ordering a large glass of cherry-brandy to be set before 
him. This was done, and in less than half an hour, while my Lord 
was ac(puiinting us with an aflair which engaged our attention, Pope 
hn^l sipped up all the brandy. Pope’s frame of body did not pro^ 
iniiSk long life ; but he certainly hastened his death by feeding much 
on hVh-seasoned dishes, and drinking spirits. ’ pp. 12, 13. — He also 
blnui^ ir»r drinking too much wine, although he allows 

'ijjat he (lid not exceed a j)liU of claret, 

may easily be imagined that our author’s pen is dipped in 
gall when he speaks of Sir llul)eit W'alpolc; yet the only spe- 
cifick charge which he makes against him, is the old one of go- 
verning by corruption, and iifpiring pnblick morality by his un- 
disguis(‘d manner of deriding all publich virtue. That these 
things are founded in fact, wc apprehend must now be admit- 
ted ; yet thcie seems hardly any doubt that this able and most 
useful statesman only dlirercHi from his j)redccessors, and his 
iinmedifite siici'ossors, in the greater frankness with wliich he 
avowed piacticcs common to them all, from the time when the 
plan of ruling by })arliamentary influence was substituted for 
the old(M’ scheme of government by prerogative. He recounts 
a whimsical inrMance of the plain and downright manner in which 
the grossest bribery was practised in those clnirisy times. ‘ I 
am here’ (he says, alter speaking of /I'kilus having Ik'oii bribed 
by Juno with a nyinpli, to which present he makes no allusion 
ill liis reply), ‘ 1 am here ))ut in mind of something similar, 

‘ which hapi^oned in Sir llom:uT Walpole’s administration. 
‘ He wanted to carry a (jiicstion in the House of Commons, to 
* wdiich ho knew there would be great opposition, and which 
‘ was disliked by some of his own dependants. As he was pass- 
‘ ing through the Court of Roijuosts, he met a member or the 
‘ contrary party, whose avarice he imagined would not reject a 
‘ large bribe. He lookliim aside, and said, “ Such a (jucstion 
‘‘ comeson this day; give me your vote, and here is a bank 
‘‘ bill of 2000/. ” — ^vvliicli he put into his hands. The member 
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• made him this answer. ** Sir Robert, you have lately serv- 

ed some of my particular friends; and when my wife was last 
at court, the King was very gracious to her, which must 
‘‘ have happened at your instance. I should therefore think 
myself very ungrateful [piitting the hank bill vUo his pocket) 
if I were to reliisc the favour you are now pleased to ask 
me. np. 5i7, 28. 

The rasii saying ascribed so currently to Walpole, that every 
man had his price, is brought home to him upon very satisfac- 
tory evidence, in one instance at least, by Dr King, .who had it 
from William Lcvesoii, Lord Gower’s brother. Luveson hap- 
pened to be stanrlirig next Sir Robert in the House of I^ords 
during a warm deiiate; when the latter observed — ‘ You see 
*’ with what zeal and vehemence these gemleinen o})pose, and 
yet I know the price of every man in this [louse except tlu<?e, 
< and your brother is one of them. ’ Our author addsAluit 
I^rd Gower afterwards showc*d he was quite unworth/ of a 
place in this triumvirate — and gives a very bitter arcoiin/of his* 
well known defection, to the consequences of which he unhcji^ 
tatingly ascribes his death. The bitterness which ever and tffion 
breaks out against the Whigs, makes an amusing part of these 
anecdotes. He is inveighing, for instance, against avarice, and 
he gives his examples ; but almost all from that party. Thus, 
l^ord Hardwickc, * who is said to be worth 800,000/., sets the 
‘ same value on half a crowm now as he did when he was worth 

* only one liundrcd. ’ — And then he runs on with more great 
Whig w^orlhics of that age. 

‘ 'fliat great captain, the Duke of Marlborough, when he was 
in the last stage of life, and very infirm, would walk from the public 
rooms in Bath to his lodgings, in a cold dark night, to save sixpence 
in chair hire. If the Duke, who left at his death more than a njjl- 
lion and a half sterling, could have foreseen that all his wealth and 
honours were to be inherited by a grandson of my lord 'Prevors^ who 
had been one of his enemies, would he have been so careful to save 
sixpence for the sake of his heir ? Not for the sake of his heir ; but 
be would always liave saved a sixpence. Sir James Lowther, af- 
ter changing a piece of silver in George’s coffee house, and paying 
twopence for his dish of coffee, was helped into his chariot (for he 
was then very lame and infirm), and went home : Sonic little lima 
after, he ^turned to the same coffee-house on purpose to acquaint 
the woman who kept it that she had given him a bad halfpenny, 
and demanded another in exchange for it. Sir James had about 
40,000/. per annum, and was at a loss whom to appoint his heir. 
pp. 101-103. 

He gives a long dissertation on men mistaking their talents ; 
and bis first example is Addison, with whom he is somewhat 
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wroth, upon the old score of the tye-wig. ‘ If he had entered 
‘ into holy ortlers, (and he had made divinity his chief study), 

* he might have placed himself as high as he pleased on the 

* bench of Bishops. * Instead of which, he ti*ied to be Secre- 
tary of State; and, failing, was obliged to retire upon a Teller- 
ship. After an instance of a similar mistake (we presume a- 
mong the Tories, for it was I.ord Marr’s brother) in a Lord of 
Session, who would go ir.to the House of Commons to discourse 
of mtdtiplepoindhig^ ho indulges in the following sally, which has 
more than the learned author’s usual proportion of drollery. 
The nobleVerson principally mentioned, is of course the Duke 
of Newcastle. 

‘ It is indeed the peculiar happiness of this country, that all who 
'have any share in the administration of public affairs, are equally fit 
for all employment. His Grace of N. vras first Chambedain, then 
Sec^igtary of State, and is now First Commissioner of the Treasury 
and ^anccllor of Catiibridgc ; and all these high employments he 
hath ^edited with equal capacity and judgment, without being in* 
QebtedTO age or experience for the least improvement ; and if he 
hhd been pleased to accept the Archbishopric of Canterbury, when 
it wfii lately vacant, ho would have proved liimself as great an orator 
in the pulpit as he is iti the senate, and as able a divine as he is a 
politician. As ofVen as 1 bear this nobleman named, he puts me in 
mind of a certain Irish baronet, a man of some interest in his coun- 
try, who, when the Duke of Ohmonde was appointed Lord Lieute- 
nant of Ireland in the beginning of Queen Anne’s reign, desired his 
Grace to give him a bishopric, or a regiment of horse, or to make 
him Lord Chief Justice of tbp King’s Bench.’ pp. 115-117. — So 
very clear-sighted were the Tories, when they enjoyed the 
leisure of rotirenient, and could calmly, and from the conve- 
nient shade, look ujioii the qualificulions of men for the olfices 
wll^ich Court llivoiir bestowed, and parliamentary management 
retained ! Are tliere no personages in the present day, who, 
without even the slender pretensions to high office wliich un- 
questionably belonged to the head of the Pelhams, — the highest 
rank, and most profuse expenditure of a princely fortune, — have 
nevertheless contrived to lead long lives of place, patronage, 
honours and emoluments — ^nay, to pass through every one of 
the most exalted, if not the most powerful stations under each 
successive administration, with one exception, during the last 
forty years ? We believe there are few readers whose memory 
cannot at once answer this question. 

The extraordinary tenderness towards the national Establish- 
ment manifested by the Tories of the present day, is matter of 
hourly observation. So far, indeed, is this carried, that they 
will suffer none but themselves to take any care of its interests. 
They exliibit signs of disquiet, and even uneasiness, if any one 
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el&c presumes to defend it; and if they perceive that any one 
entertains that sincere good will to it, which is shown by endea* 
fours to correct its abuses, or to free it from the dangerous 
contamination of unworthy members, forthwith tliey sound the 
lilarm — they cry out that the Church is attacked — is in jeo- 
pardy; — their maxim in reality being, that there can be nothing 
like an abuse connected with it, and that its members never 
can do wrong. We shall be toki, that this doctrine never lias 
been held ; and we believe that it has never been avowed in 
terms; but it is the deeply-rooted feeling which actuates those of 
whom we arc speaking : And they would hate much iSss (thougli 
they might more openly express Iheir detestation) trie man who 
should at once attack the fundamentals of the orthodox faith, 
or even raise a question about the right to tithe, than him who' 
should unadvisedly call for the correction of some practical ab- 
use, the removal of an admitted corruption, or the reforniati^*in of 
some particular in the private life or official conduct of an^^^por- 
tion of its dignitaries. Nothing, it seems, must ever bcAthnit- 
ted to be wrong, either in the theory or in the practice any^ 
part of the established order of things. All must be taken -for 
perfect in the system ; and they who act under it, must be deem- 
ed partakers of its nature and attributes. Such at least are tlic 
notions of Tories, when in the enjoyment of place and pow^r. 
But let the sourness of disappointment once seize them, and they 
complain as openly as any Whig who has spent his whole life 
in opposition : Tlicy throw all the wonted decorum of their 
opinions aside; and find every thing wrong. The following 
passage respecting the English Bisliops, strongly illustrates 
tFiese remarks. Wo betide the hapless Presbyterian, or Low 
Churchman, who should liavc given vent to such murmurs u- 
gainst the right reverend pillars of the Hierarchy. IVe almost 
shut the book, and fear to transcribe ; we tremble even at being 
the channel througli which such things are to be disseminated ; 
but we entreat the reader to recollect, that the words are spo-: 
ton by an Oxford Dignitary, the Head of a House, a man of 
principles highly Monarchical, find devoted to the highest 
Church party. 

‘ Butlkh/wIio was predecessor to the present Bishop of Durham, 
being applied to on some occasion for a charitable subscription, a$k> 
ed his steward what money he had in the house. The steward in- 
formed him, ‘ there was five hundred pounds/ Five hundred 
pounds ! * said the Bisliop : ^ what a shame for a Bishop to have such 
a sum in his possession ! ’ and ordered it all to be immediately given 
poor. That spirit of charity and benevolence which possessed 
excellent man hath not appeared in any other part of the hier- 
jfery since the beginning of the present century. His successor, Dr 
possested of a large estate, besides the revenue of his rich 
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bisl^opvic, lias a different turn of mind, but in common with mt^v of 
his own order, Totgpenk freely, I know nothing tiiat has brought so 
great a reproach on the Church of England as tlie avarice and ambi- 
tion of our bishops. Chandler, Bishop of Durham, Willis, Bi- 
shop of Winchester, Potter, Archbishop of Canterbury, Gibson 
and Sherlock, Bishops of London, all died shamefulh/ rich, some 
of them worth more than 100,000/. I must add to these my old an- 
tagonist Gilbert, predecessor to Drummond, the present Arch- 
bislnip of York. Some of tliese prelates were esteemed great divines 
(and 1 know they were learned men), but they could not he called 
frood The great wealth which they heaped up, the fruits 

of their bislmprics, and which they left to enrich their families, was 
not own ; it was due to God, to the Church, to their poor bre- 
thren. The history of the good Samaritan, which w^as so particularly 
explained hy Christ himself to his disciples, ought to be a monitory 

S eir successors. I knew Burnett, Bishop of Salisbury : he 
rious party-man, and easily imposed on by any lying spirit of 
faction ; but he was a better pastor than any man who is now 
n the bishops* bench. Although he left a large family when 
three sons and two daughters (if 1 rightly remember), yet he 
1 nothing more than their mother’s fortune. lie always de- 
hat he sliould think himself guilty of the greatest crime, if he 
were to raise fortunes for his children out of the revenue of his bishop- 
ric. It was no small misfortune to the cause of Christianity in this 
kingdom, that when we reformed from popery, our clergy were per- 
mitted to marry ; from that period their only care (which was natural, 
and must have been foreseen) was to provide for their wives and 
children : This the dignitaries, who had ample revenues, could easily 
effect, with the loss, however, of that respect and veneration which 
they formerly received on account of their hospitality’*^ and nume- 
rous cliarities : But the greatest part of the inferior clergy were in- 
capable of making a provision for sons and daughters, and soon left 
families of beggars in every part of the kingdom. I do not inquire 
whether chastity ought to be a requisite in those who are ordained to 
serve at the altar (it certainly adds a grace and dignity to their func- 
tion) ; but I cannot help observing that our Government makes no dif- 
ference between a bishop’s wife and his concubine : The wife has no 
place or precedence, she docs not share in her husband’s honours ; 
although the creation of a simple knight, whose honours, like the 
bishop's, are for life only, gives a rank and title to his wife. More- 
over, as an aca d^ic ian, and friend to the republic of letters, I have 

* ^ In the which is read at the consecration of our bishops, 

it is required of them, amqngst other (nj unctions, that they should be 
^tvm to hdspita^y, not giten to JUthybicre, not covetous. I^hey like- 
wise solemnly promise m assist the indigent, and all strangers wAo are 
destihite qf help.* ^ 

" VOL. :SLXXU. ko.^03. F 
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that the canons which forbid priests to marry were still 
v\^Q the celibacy of the bishops' we owe, almost all those 
fll]|^^^§MisdatiQns wliich are established in both our IJnivcrsities ; but 
Ihe we can boast of few of the episcopal order as 

to those seats of learning. The munificent donations of 
^ ^ 1 ^X 10 dnd SifannoN, in th^ last century, will, indeed, ever be re*. 

. limbered; but let it Ukeip&e1)e remembered, that these two pre- 
/laj^ds, were unmarried. Since the commencement of the present cen-, , 
tury» 1 do not recollect one of our Right Reverends who odght ta^L&f^ 

. f^orded aa an eminent patron of learning, or learned men ; but this. . 
wiQ^ not appear very wonderful, if we consider by what . spirit they 
were digaified-^Aai(rf eqmdem Spiritu Snneith And yet id Uie conse- 
cration of these conge (Telire bishops, they are said to be called to this * ^ 
work by the Holy Ghost ; and in their answer to the archbishop, . 
tl^ seem to dfirm It of themselves.* pp. 183-188. ^ 

yW©;hayo given one anecdote of Bishop Atterbuij ; and n^ist 
f ai^' tiie following repartee of his in the House of Lords, ai^x- 
, ceedingl^ perfect in its kind. He happened to say, upon dfecr- 
tain bill.then in discussion, that ‘ he had prophesied Last &^er j 
this bill xmdd he attempted in the present session; afid he w^S 
sorry to find that he had proved a tme prophet, ” My Lorcl.^Cd- 
NlNCiSUV, who spoke after tlie Bishop, and always spoke in a • 
passion, dosii'ed the House to remark, that one of the Right 
Reverend hud set himself forth as a prophet ; btd for his party he 
diinot Jownp wkat prophet to likm him iOy unless to that furious 

Balaam^ vdw was reproved by his tmn ass* ’’ The Bishop, 

‘ ih a with great wit and calmness, exposed this rude at- 

t^ck,\C 9 jiicliuling thus — since the nolle Lord hath discovered 
f in, o^it -manners such a similitudvy / am well content to be compare 
edio^tke prophet Balaam : hxdy mp Lfn'dsy / am at a loss how to 
mok^out the otkei' part of the parallel : I am sure that I have been 
, nobody but his Lordship, * pp. I "20, 130. 

; Dr lCing gives some just observations upon the neglect of the 
study of pur own language, in those seminaries of education 
where ml other. tonguqs are so elaborately iitiiglit. To this de» 

' f(^ he ascribes the undoubted fact, that . Englishmen, however 
learned* express themselves in their mother tongue witli much 
>; less ease, elegance, and correctness, than foreigners. 

^ I ‘ ^ I have been acquainted, * he, says, ‘ with * twee persons only , 
f wHp spoke with that elegance and propr^|i|Lthat if all they 

1 been immediately committed to wi’itingilHI^ j 


^ judge of the 

uguage would have pronounced it an ci^ccUeut and very 
F Attkbbu a, Y, .th 9 exiled Bislmp of Rochester, 

*:Pr Gowaa, Provost of Worcester Colley* ■ 

^ the author of the Eng)i^ Diettonary,-A.4>fU)e .i2a)»- 
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beautiful Style. And yet amon*]f the French and Italians^ we mee€ 
with few learned men who are not able to express themselves witJi 
ease and elegance in their own language ; and if the saime freedom 
of speech wx^re aIlow*ed in the Parliament of P/tm, or senate of Ramcf 
which may be used in an English House of Commons, their oratom 
would be more numerous and emine'nt than we can boast of. Ob- 
serving this defect so universal in the Englilsh nation, I have always 
young gentlemen who were under niy care in the Uni- 
or with whom I had any connexion or acquaintance, (espe^ 
'"^dally those who had parts, and discovered an inclination to improve. 

themselves),^o get by heart a page in one of our English classics 
>-every morning, in order to speak, their oam tongue with facility, and: 
'Require a good style in writing. * pp. 174^1t6. 

\ We suspect that the Doctor overlooks another circurnstancCf 
^?hich lias a great share in making foreigners, particularly the 
]<'rer«§h and Italians, more eloquent in common conversation thjui 
our ctbntryincn ; we mean the freedom froni that shyness which 
dii^^J^Lishes us, that mixture of timidity and pride about trifling 
" ifeatters, which the Frencli call mmivaue hontc. We do not put 
Ki%^ur force in conversation ; wc are ashamed of turning sen-* 
tcncc^we dislike attracting the attention of others to our man- 
,, ner of speech, by seeming to make it the object of our own. Au 
Italian is hurried on by his passions, the spring of all eloquence;^ 
ami he fif flcts all such personal feelings* A Frenchman has none 
to cncurff^ him j he, always speaks his best, as if every auditor 
were a critic; and he appeals for our admiration at the close of 
a sentence, with a look that amply testifies his having secured 
his own. In this way it is, that one notion is eloquent, and the 

other rhetorical. ^feut, to continue our good Doefor^s remarks 

on oratory. He dilFers from Giccro in die estimate which he 
forms of the acc^upfishinents necessary to an orator.^ The 
Roman held it es^ntiai that he should be skilled in all arts and 
sciences. 

• For a Century and aO half, We have had only two High Chan- 
cellors who chuld be called learned men, though many of them have 
been reputed bafcellent orators; and in our days, the man who en- 
joyed this great office for twenty years, and during that time d>ctat^ 
ed to the House of Peers, did not learn Latin, as 1 am well assured, 
Ontil after he was made Lord Chancellor. Sir Robert Walpole, 
who by his oratory/aised himself from a small estate to the height 
of power, and disposed of all employments in the British dominions 
for many yeai«, had nflit. 4 pVlgreat, qf teftpung* He was inderf' 
hot unskilled #is^8 ; some kno^la&e of those authors he 

eould not as he had been fdnhetly a fellow of a ^.olle^ 

ft Cmlwidge. t knew Sir^Williain W^yndhatn; who* was allowed Uk 

F’S*. ' • ■ : 




most graceful sneaker in the House of Commons for 

1.^ 1* .1 u .. 4 ?' 


before he died, but he was not etninent in any branch of 
IJIterAldre. Mr Pitt, who has acquired such a great reputation for 
lua Sequence, and a greater still for his admimstration, and the sue- 
^ ms Wliich has attended it, has not much learning to^boast of, unless 


^ it be some little acquaintance with the Latin classics. I could natne 
' several others, in both Houses of Parliament, who are busy speakers, 
and harangue on all occasions, w^ho w'ould be greatly puzzl^^. 

" reading one of TvU^s orations. Tlie truth is^ tlmt not only alPpS^ 
losophical studies, and the abstruser sciences, areof lit% use to our 
parltameat orators ; but, even^ without a tincture of wh^ we call pe- 
tite literature, they ai-e many of them able to talk themselves into--^ 
esteem and good employments. Every age produces men (♦ very/^ 
few indeed) who seem to be orators born, who, not only without th^ 
aid of learning, but without use and exercise, which are so necessary 
to the formation of an bratpr, are endowed with a talent of spring 
and replying readily and fluently. ’ pp. 178-181. / 

Towards the close of liis life, it appears tliat our autmrjy*, 
into, bad repute with his own party., The principal 4:ause of 
this seems to have been his going to Court in 1*761, withythc 
Chancellor and other dignitaries of the University, wlb^ they 
went up w^ith an address upon the King’s marriage. The fury 
of the Jacobite faction instantly burst forth against him as an 
apostate from the cause ; and he, in his torn, begin^ery bit- 
terly to inveigh against its more zealous and steadylpHierents.- 
He remarks^ among other things, the low ebb to which the 
Jacobite intcyest was reduced, and ascribes this, not more to the 


SU|?ce6sful admini'^tration of the Whigs, than* to the weak and 
violent conduct held by the chiefs of the exiled family's pjirty. 
He thinks, indeed, that ho is himself possessed of inlbrmatioii 
whieh’inay at once accoiuit for the detection among its votaries^ 
and ronder that desertion more general.^ He conceives ihat 
‘ hj? dial! rehder an acceptable service to many of his country- 
‘ and satisfy the inquiries of imsterity, by publishing an 
‘ apeedpte which he is now under up obligation to conceal, and 
< which, as the ajffairs of Britain are at present circumstanced, 
• it would, in his opinion, be criminal to suppress*’ After ob- 
serving, by the way, how frequently the * chairs of Britain ’ 
>|fcye found to justity, and indcctf to demand, certain sacrifices of 
party connexion — 'how rcjjeatedly we see them requiring onCe 


♦ / Two or three perhaps in a century. Such men may properly 
be' cidled geniuses. Indeed ow MeiMUts and ohr enthusiasts of alt 
dehOfhinatibnv pretend to the, gift of speaking ; and it must be ac- 
£h9#le^^d;tiiey sp^^w^ fluen% and volubility; butitb* 
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i^ealous partisans to opposes not to say betray, their former 
friends — how apt those same * affairs of Britain * are to com- 
pel men's acceptance of high and lucrative situations — wc may 
,gQ on with the anecdote. It seems that, in September 1750, 
the Doctor received a message from OLady Primrose, desiring to 
..see him, and, upon his Obeying the summons, was suddenly in- 
troduced to the Preteiuler, who had conic over at the instiga- 
jl >l on of his intemperate and thoughtless friends, to mrtke an ai^ 
Tcm^t, for which, even if the occasion had been at all favourable, 
no sort o(^rcparatioii had been undertaken. He remained on- 
ly five da^ in London, during which time our worthy author 
had some long conversations with him. He also corresponded 
' with him constantly for some years, not by letter, but Inrough 
^honourable and distinguished gentlemen, who passed backwards 
and forwards for the purpose of maintaining this difficult and 
hazardous intercourse between tlic exiled Court and their friends 
in tbte country. Having, in the course of this connexion, * in- 
'^fo^3lked hiu>self of all particulars relating to him, and of Uls 
^ whdle conduct both in piiblick and private life,' he deems 
hinmdf as well qualified as any man in England to draw a just 
chara^fecr of the Pretender, and to undeceive ‘ many wortfiy 
* gentlemen attached to his name. ' We shall transcribe this 
sketch, which there is no reason to believe at all an unfair one, 
of the very contemptible person in question. 

* As to his person, be is tall and welbmade, but stoops a little, 
owing perhaps to the great fatigue which he underwent in his nortli- 
ern expedition. He has an handsome face and good eyes ; (I think 
his busts, which about this time were commonly sold in London, are 
more like him than any of his pictures which I have yet seen) ; 6ut 
in a polite company he ijoould not pass for a ^nleel mm* He hath 
a quick apprehension, and speaks French^ Italian^ and English^ the 
last with a little of a foreign accent. As to the rest, very little care 
seems to have been taken of his education. He had not made the 
belles lettres or any^of the finer arts his study, which surprised me 
much, considering his preceptors, and the noble opportunities he must 
have always had in that nursery * of all the elegant and liberal, arts 
;and sciences. But I was still more astonished, w'hen 1 found him un- 
acquainted with the history and constrtutkm of England^ in which be 
ought to have been very early instructed. I sever heard him express 

* * Rome. His governor was a protestant, and I am apt to believe 
{lUrposedly neglected his education, of which it is surmised he made 
h merit to the English ministry; for he w^ always supposed to be 
their pensioner. The Chevalier Ramsay, the author of Cyrus, was 
Prince Charles’s preceptor for about a year ; but a court faction 
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sentiments, the .certein^j^^ciitioi^^^ St |peeat 
heart; or discover aoy sorrovV' 9)^ comf^ipn for the 
ine$ ,oir so many worthy men who had in h& cause, t 

Kl^e-wdrst part of his character is his love of mpney, a vice ,^hich 
Iw ppt remem to have been imputed by oUr^historiaps to any of 
^ll^ aiaipestors, and is the certain inde^ of a base ahd little niind. I 
' feiOw may bp urged in his vindication^ that a prince in exile ought 
^.^b/bp^an economist. And so be ought ; but nevertheless bis purse . 

be always open» as long as there is any thing in it» to 
"Jt&e^^hecessitieS of his friends and adherents. , King Charles tlre^e^ ‘ 
$pnd, during his banishment, would have shared the P)stole in his 
imphet with his litUe family. But I have knPwn this gentleman with 
)two i^usond Ibuis^d’ors in his strong box pretend he was in great 
iiishre^». and borrow money from a lady in Paris, who was not in af- 
fluent circumstances. His most faithful servants, who had closely at-.^ 
tended him in all his difficulties, were ill rewarded. Two French-' 
^en, who had left every thing to follow his fortune, who had been 
^l^taa couriers through half Europe, and executed their conin^ions 
^eat punctuality and exactness^ were suddenly discrarged, 
.without faults imputed to them, or any recompense for their past 
jSei^ice. To this spirit of avarice may be added his insolent manner 
nf treating his immediate dependants, very unbecoming a gretU^ince, 
epd a sure prognostic of what might be expected from him if ever he 
acquired sovereign power. Sir J. Harrisotov, :|: and § Col. Gou- 
|MO| who suffefed themselves to be imprisoned with him, rather than 
desert him, when the rest of his family and attendants ded, were af» 
Ifefwards obliged to quit his service on account of his illiberal beha- 
iHbur. But there is one part of his character,^ which I nmst par- 
itiquIaHy insist on, since it occasioned the defecHon of the most 
Of 'his friends and adherents in England, and by some 

‘-f Aa to his religion, he is certainly free frora^I bigotry and su- 

f esdtiom and would readily confomi to the religion of the counUy. 

it|b<tl^^. catholics he is a catholic ; with the protestants he is a pro- 
testUnt : andj, to convince the latter of his sincerity, he often carried 
^ English Common Prayer-book in his pocket f and sent to Gprdon. 
flwhpm 1 liave" mentioned b^ore), a ponjuring clei^manj to christen 
/me first child he had by Mrs W. » ' 

^ ^ ^ir J« Harkington remained in banishment till the accession of 
Jiiresent King George III. 'No man is better acquainted with the 
a history and character of Prince Charles ; ' and, if ever he reads 
I have^bere written^ I am Coofideni^ that ho will readily vouch 
'|)^’'truth of;^y nairrati^^^^ * ' . 

r upon quitting his service^ was recommended by my 

*10 the King of Prussuir who immediately gave btni 
a;£^Wi^d in hiil arm^, equal to his pretensions. GoRivo.died soon 
loss was greatly lamented by his Prussian Majesty, 
^^^nbipredhtni'wl^ g character in a letter to my Lord Marsh At,, ^ 
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concurring accia^U; totally blaated all his hopes and prctcnsumsk 
Wlien he was in Scotland, he had a mistress, whose nau\e is Walk* 
cnshaw, and who^ Sister, was at that time^ and is. still, housekeeper 
at Leicester House* Some years after he was released from his prr- 
$on, and conducted out of France, he sent for this girl, who soon 
acquired such a dominion over him, that she was acquainted with all 
his Schemes, and trusted with his most secret correspondence. As 
ll^n as this was known in England, all those i>erson& of distinction, 
were attached to him, were greatly alarmed ; they Irhagined that 
tliisVench had been placed in his family by the English ministers ; 
and, conAdcring her sister's situatiim, they seemed to have sonic 
ground foir their suspicion; wherefore they despatched a gentleman 
to Parisy where the Prince then was, who had instructions to insist 
that Mrs Walkenshaw should be removed to a convent for a certain 
i term ; but her gallant absolutely refused to comply with this demand : 
And although Mr M^Namam, the gentleman' who was sent to hlmf, 
who has a natural eloquence, and an excellent understanding, urged 
the t^ost cogent reasons, and used all the arts of persuasion to in-, 
duce\im to part with his mistress, and even proceeded so far as to 
assure him, according to his instructions, that an immediate inter* 
riiption of all correspondence with his most powerful friends in Engj- 
laiid,*%nd in short that the ruin orhis interest, which was noOr daily 
increasing, would be tlie infallible consequence of his refusal ; yet 
1)0 continued indexible, and all McNamara’s intreaties and remon- 
strances were ineffectual. ISPNamara staid in Paris some days be- 
yond the time prescribed him, endeavouring to reason the Prince 
into a better tejnper ; but finding him obstinately persevere in his first 
'answer, he to6l{ his^ leave with concern and indignation, saying, as 
he passed out, ^‘fVVhat has ypur family done, Sir, thus to draw do^h 
^ the vengeance of Heaven on every branch of it through so many 
ages ? " Itvisku^thy of remark, that in all the conferences which 
McNamara had'<^ltli the Prince on tins occasion, the latter doclared, 
that it was not a violent passion, or indeed. any particular regard, * 
which attaclied him to Mrs Walkenshaw, and that he could oeia her 
removed from him without any concern ; but he would not receive 
directions, in respect to his private conduct, from any mao alive-~ 
When M^Namawreturned to London, and reported the Princess an- 
swer to the gentfemen who had employed him, they were astonished 
and confounded. However, they soon resolved on the measures 

^ ‘ I believe he spoke truth when he declared he had no esteem for 
his northern mistress, although she has been his cumpanion for so 
many years. She had no elegance of manners : and as they had 
both contracted an odious habit. of drinking, so they exposed tliein- 
selves, very frequently, not only to their own family, but to all their 
n^ghbours. They often quarrelled, and sometimes fought : They 
some of these drunken scenes which^., probably, occasioned w 
^on tf 'bis madness. * ^ ' V ^ ^ ■ ■ : / - 
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ivbitsji ih^y twe to pursue for the future, and deterftiined no longer 
M eotye a man who could not be persuaded to serve himself, and 
ewse rather to endanger the lives of his best s^d roost faithful friends, 
titou pari with an harlot, whom, as ho often declared, he neitlier 
lovri nor esteemed. If ever that old adage, QuosJujuter vult p^dere^ 
could be properly applied to any p»?rson, ,whoro could it io wjeJl 
jfit as the gentleman of whom 1 have been speaking ? for it is difficult 
by any other means to account for such a Sudden infatuation, f 
was, indeed, soon afterwards made sensible of his misconduct, ^ 
it was too late to repair it ; for from this era may truly be dat'id the 
ruin of his cause ; which, for the future, can Only aubsistift the Non* 

■ juring congregations, which are generally formed of wie meanest 
people, irotn whom no danger to the present government need ever 
. be apprehended. ’ pp. 199 — 21 1. 

With this passage we close oitr account of the Doctor’s vo*. 
lumc ; aware that our review has partaken much of the desultory 
and gossipping nature of the wwk itself^whicli is, on tlie w hole, 
.lucre trifling than might have been expected. It is but fairj^iow- 
. ever, towards the author’s memory to add, that his defection from 
the Jacobite party was wholly disinterested — that it consisted ra- 
ther in despairing of success, iiuopening his eyes to the state 
of their aftairs, iuid in discouraging, by his neutrality, itny mad 
projects of a criminal desciiption, titan in supporting their ad- 
versaries with activity. The more sober view which he took, 
was justified by the real aspect of matters, anti was extremely 
natural in a man turned of seventy- four ; but the free remarks 
in whicli he indulges upon the cause, and its aaliercnts, and va 
specially its chicti only be accounted for|')y reflecting on 
tne violent abuse to which a slight and occasional conformil/ 
had, expo^ him ; — abuse, which we know oftiu converts par- 
tial into thorough-paced renegadoes, ' and always occasions, ei- 
ther directly or from being dreaded, the proverbial bitterncss-uf 
apostasy, 

f ^ *He was soon made acquainted with the defcKtian which imme- 
diately followed upon the report of his answer. He endeavoured to 
excuse himself by Mamiug the gentleman who had been sent to him: 

. He pretended the message had not been properly delivered ; that he 
had been treated rudely and insolently, d:c. But this was not the 
'Case. Mr McNamara addressed him in the most respectful manner ; 
and though he spoke firmly, as he knew the consequence of die 
Pimee’s refusal, yet he could not have treated him with more defer- 
ence if be had been on the throne. The Prince’s accusation of 
M*Namara was very unjust, as well as ungrateful 1 for M‘Namar^ 
)md been often with him, and had served him with great zeal an^ 
fidelity bn many important occasions, both home and abroad^ ^ 
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^HE momentous subject of Charity Abuses which we discussed 
at great length in our last Number, has received such im«# 
j)ortant illustrations in the sliort time that has since elapsed, 

I- that we arc already under the necessity of returning to it, and 
adding the present article by way of a supplement to the for* 
mcr. The whole controversy forms, as wo have already remark-, 
ed, i-tn episode to the larger question of general education, out 
of \Yffich it arose ; and although, for very obvious reasons, it has 
proved so interesting, as to throw the main subject* itself into the 
shade, yet this effect can only be temporary ; and it is on eveiy 
account of the utmost "consequence that the discussion should 
be brought to a close, in oracr that the public attention may 
be fixed, undivided, upon the grand object of effectually educuU 
ing the poor. Although what we have at present to lay before 
the reader rofr^ to the same controversy upon which we for- 
*mcr]y dwelt ^j^ngth, yet several particulars will conic under 
consideration, ^terially affecting the general subject of edu- 
cation ; andjia&ng thus cleared the ground, we shall be en- 
abled to proce« with that subject at a very early opportuni^\ 
And first of |ll, we must take leave to express pur unfeigned 
ct)mpassion for those zealous partisans of the Ministers, who nav^ 
ing stept forward to oppose the Inauiry, apd to defend the con^ 
duct of their patons last year, now iind themselves wholly deserted 
by those patrons! and exposed to the derision of the vulgar. Alas, 
how little "drd line correspondent of Sir W. Scott, the very rci? 
^'ercrid I)r Ireland, and the Quarterly retailers of other men’s 
facts, mixed with their own blunders, and seasoned with the 
jokes of their reviser, dream of the sad fate which has befallen 
them ! When the letter- writer deemed that it w ould be a goo4 
speculation to run down the plan of Inquiry as originally pror 
pounded by the Education Committee ; when the Dean scolded 
Mr Brougham! for not having attacked him, and affected to te 
seriously injured, in order to heighten the clamour against 
puthors of Uic obnoxious measure j \yhcn the RcyIcxycv drew 
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' the of his hot and heavy matter, to bear do#n the 

flirted investigation by mere weigfit, and borr^dwed a 
ytl^ to raise the laugh agaiiwt it, and flun^ in the doc- 
frbi^ of the Morning Post about danger to private property, 

. cfnt&ed ill the choice language of that classical pubticiitipn; 
:;%-Jittle in truth did tliese worthies foresee the fitte that awaited 
.Jfjbin^wtlie sorry plight in which they were so sckni to be eK* 
|iibUed by their pitiless employers— *of having exhaust©d_^|^ 
;lheir. means in running down the very measures which 
employers, in about one calendar month, were to adeyt as their 
own 1 It may at once serve to ilhistrate this partiwlar qiies- 
lioti, and to show the danger of overmuch zeal in underling 
partisans, jf we pursue the history of the Inquiry during the 
^Sassipn which, has just closed. i 

Tim reader may remember how loud a clamour was raised 
j^me few months ago by the laborious persons to whom we have 
been alluding. The object of the outcry, was Mr Brongkain’s 
j^roposal to can^ on an unsparing inv^igation of abii^?es in 
cliarity funds of every description. The extent of the field of 
inquiry, and the powers required for pursuing it, were the. to^* 
pics of unceasing vituperation Such a work can have fto end. 
It W'as Kiid, nor caif it be carried on without shaking the titles 
to almost all jirivate property. The proposed system whis ridi- 
,culed as inconsistent and absurd; it was attacked as inquisitor 
rial ; and was only not despised as visionary, because there seem- 
ed more chance of producing an impression agt^vstit, by tlweii- 
ilig upon its practical dangers, and' broadly cogging its author 
with affecting dictatorial power by its means. strmige to 

tell f Ministers themselves took it up, and havttiCUiolly carried 
through the measure, which was, last year, bj| their influence, 

The principal changes wdiich the supporters ^f Mr Bronghr 
am’s bill had complained ofi w^ore, the confining its operation to 
charities connected with education — tlie exempTOon of all fbunda^ 
tions having special visitors — and the refusal of^mpulsory pro- 
to the Commissioners, The measures of thist year extend 
tile inquiry to all charities, whether connected with education or 
pot, and giving the Commissioners a power of applying to the 
Court of King’s Bench or Exchequer, wlio are i^utborized to 
impose an unlimited fine upon all persons disobeying the order 
of the Commissioners to answer questions or procluce papers. 

tte tears of an eternal inquiry; all tile calcidathms by the 
rule of thtcc, that so many thousand char&es vivould tjike so 
^any Comnnssi<>ners so many years to oxamike/ all the risk of 
shaking private titles, and the inmpcrable difficulties of separat- 
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ing the part of a proprietot’a tleecl which related to a charhj 
from that which related to his own estate— all were overlooked 
or surmoaiited in a trice; and the two new acts extending the 

C rs of the Comimsslon, have come ierth as the law of the 
exposed to every one of the long and ponderous criticisms 
which were pronounced upon the bill of hist year. Nay# what 
must be still more mortifying to the vanity of the objectors — 
Sttbose acts passed through all their stages in both Houses of Par* 
P^flSfcipnt UNANIMOUSLY ; not an individual being found to risk 
reputation for sound sense, knowledge of law, and practical 
acquainl^ce with afRiirs, by urging a single one of the many 
objections which the learned labours of angry De^ms, and 
pert Professors, had so kindly supplied. 

It being the object of the whole Inquiry to examine perma- 
nent funds or endowments, and to interfere as little as possible 
with the charities supported by occasional gifts, and ctner vo» 
luntary contributions, an exemption was very properly intro^ 
diiced into the new bill, to exclude the jurisdiction of the Coni- 
niUsioners, in cases where the institution is principally main* 
tained by subscriptions from time to time, and where its con- 
cerns me managed by committees of the subscribers. But as 
such inslJItutionsS may have acquired more permanent property 
by on their income, or by endowmcnl, tlic exemption 

was n^rowed so as to allow all their real property possessed, for 
mo^llian tw<uity years before the examination, to fall under 
#ftfe powers act, Tims, while all chance of giving umbrage 
to charitable jM-sons by interfering with their gifts, will be a- 
voided, — any Wise of endowments under colour of managing an- 
nual funds, wi|we prevented, even where those annual contii« 
biitions grentiwxcecd the income from more permanent sources. 
Where the g^Jnianent income exceeds the occasional receipts, 
then the whole -affairs of the institution will come within tlie 


scope of the act^nd may be examined by the Commissioners ; 
whaWill ^f cqvJU exercise, even here, sound discretion. Every 
pne S^yltecl the metropolis, must be aware, how import- 

ant a ^orisfderafibn this forms in the practical application of the 
lawr.^ •The .fundii'raised there, as well as in several of the larger 
jtbWi^ of England^ by yearly subscription, occasional gifts, and 
colle^ions at charity sermons, are very large. To those who 
have not had an opportunity of witnessing tne noble and gene- 
j-ous spirit of charity which animates our wealthier neighl)oun?, 
it piay convey sbipe jUt^ of it§ operation, if we state, from the first 
lleport of th^^^jplsioners under the act of last year, tlie funds- 
of thirty-rix Ir^t]giPli^ connected with Education, in tlic county 
of Jiliddle^K. I^e must premise, that these are all charities of 
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« mutor^escriptian, — not one of ilic nam es of which arc probably 
a dUtancC) hardly even out of their immediate neigh- 
)^^rhbDcL Their U 3 ii tod iuconic, from nil •sources, isSljOOOf* 
Jglyhichno less than 9000/. annuall)'^ is raised by voluntary sub- 
the remaining 12,000/. a year being income from 
:^j^manent sources. In tlic Ilcpoi t ol* the Education Commit- 
for 1816, thirty charity schools of the same obscure descrip- 
, ‘ifoh, in London, * \A^cstininster, and Soutlwvark, are specifi ^ jf' 
Himong other cstal)lishinents; — their revenues, derived >^fmy 
/from ainiuid contributions, amoimt to 22,000/. So 
^yx. of these institutions in the inctropolic alone, deri^the large 
intome of 31,000/, a year from thys source. 

The measure of last year having thus been restored to nearly 
its original condition in regard to its pviiKrplcs. the new acts 
jiext removed the complaints which had so justly been urged a- 
^ainst the alteration of ks details. Our readers may recollect 
tliat the quorum had originally been fixed at two.; , so as to ajlow 
4he eight stipendiaiy Commissioners to divide themselves into 
four boards, and proceed at die same time in different parts of 
the country. The Ministers, however, thought fit, last year, in 
4he House of Lords, to clwinge the quorum to three :-^us re- 
ducing the number of boards to two, and leaving lw(\Comnil's- 
aioners unemployed. The acts of this year restore th^;nuorum 
to two ; and, regardless of all the asperity displayed towa;jd3 the 
number of the paid Commissioners by the zcal^s cnemk^ of 
,ihe Inquiry, they add two to their niunber, to have liitc 

.•efiective bounds alwayii in full operation. 1-17^0 then, again, 
those who innocently imagined they were dojfeg jthe work of 
/^eir employers and patrons, by putting fortbfefenious calcu- 
lations bf the costliness of Mr Brougham’s plaJ^ind sneering at 
his ‘ lar^e and liberal economy^ ’ will be cdifieo^o find the h?d 
of tprture which they liad been industriously prt^ring for him, 

, occupied by those dignitaries of the Church ’^nd State, whom 
. they regard with the <locpest awe arid fopdest mpectatiohs. In 
like manner, the original measure of last year g%e the Commis- 
sioners a power of proceeding in the Courts of ^quify, summa- 
rily fr-tfais was? cut out then by the Minishu^ rbe' great exult- 
of their zealous adherents, who wei^e^ 16st in wonder how 
persons could be hardy enough to propose ^ch a short- 
fiand road to redress. Their admiration must now be doubly 
excited, when they „find this process restored in the new acts; 

* At first, the whole extension was contained in one bill; but a 
'•jferivW alteration in a money clause by the House of Lords, made it 
’'^^e^ary to pass a second act, providing for the levying of pexialtigs* 
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May, with considerable nclJitions ; for, in the passage of the bill 
through Parliament, the patronS of the former measure procur- 
ed the insertion of a clause enlarging the jurisdiction of Coiirw 
of Equity in charities^ where the original endowment is defec- 
tive for securing the due administration of the funds. 

There remained now only one of the grounds of complaint, 
^he exemption of charities having Special Visitors. And upon 
^^^he Ministers appeared resolved to make a stand. But this 
re^plvmcc was very little calculated to save the honour of their 
viblent^rtisans out of doors ; for so little had these persons been 
in the seenjt of their patrons, that they did not happen to have 
argued the question of Special Visitors at all. Then, the Com- 
missionci-s had adopted a construction of the former act which 
•‘■greatly narrowed the e^femption. They had resolved, that 
where the Special Visitors were also trustees of any funds or 
property belonging to the charity, its whole affairs might 
be examined as if it were not specially visited. To sueb a 
construction, agi'ccing, as we do, witli those who oppose the 
exemption altogether, we can of coarse have no objection 

S tliat it is much better to legislate directly and plain- 
\ enact one thing by the law, and change it into 
rig by construction. The act of last year distinctly 
lat ‘ none of the proxnsions therein contained shall be 
I to extend to any college, liospital, or free scliool, 
ivMfcecial Visitors appointed them by their found- 
ThWCommissioners say, that ‘ adopting the rule of 
‘ construction ^ich has been applied to a similar provision in 
‘ the statut(^|Khai’itablo Uses, they are of opinion that thb 
‘ clause doqs iMextend to sucli Special Visitors, governors and 
‘ overseers, asS^ethcmselvOs the administration of any funds 
afld that, acti^upon this construction, they have pursued theiv . 
inquiries con^niiig all foundations which they found with Vi- 
sitors thus circnmtaiiced. Did we not see the names of sucl^ 
emiimnt law^reMaffixcd to the Report, we should feci it extreme- 
ly difficuli^Vro this construction, llle proviso in the sta- 
me of Eiri|||||g^b^gi^^crlainly never been so dealt with. The^^ 
cases on that particularly StiUon Cohffietd Case^ Dulccy 

08. 124?.) merely STOW that a commission may issue, notwith- 
standing the appointment of visitors, for the examination of the 
money concerns- of a charity where the visitors arc trustees:; 
And the Court of Chancery has deemed its jurisdiction ousteds 

* The bad granmiar of the statute of Elizabeth, (of CTiaritabler 
TJscs), appears here to have been carefully copied. So it stai^8ra&- 
least in the bilL 
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by in every thine; but the accotibt of the funds ; 

that the present Chancellor in the Berkhampsteiicl 
Si^fmlcase> held himself prevented from interposinfi;, although 
It^fi^jbared clearly that the Master and Usher did nothing but 
J^iye the salary' and reside in distant counties. However, 
dxis' strained construction of the clause undoubtedly removes a 
%ety considerable part of the objection to it ; ns one or two of 
tW worst instances of abuse, brought to light by thelaboursuiT 
tlie Education Committee, were cases of visitors being 
telves trustees. A provision was also inserted in the IK^wbill, 
which bad a tendency still further to narrow tlie <)bjcction. 
The Commissioners were directed to report specially the names 
of all oliaritios having visitors; so tiiat the attention of Parlia- 
ment and the publick may be fixed upon them, and an appre- 
hension of future inejuiry may put tlie visitatorial power in mo- 
tion. Beside these concessions, it was undoubtedly to be con- 
sidered that the original bill of last year contained this very 
exemption. Its framers had most reluctantly agreed to it, — 
blit still it formed a part of their measure; oecausc they were 
aware that its insertion was necessary to the passing of the 
act in the Upper House. 

^ We have, upon a former occasion, discussed the quei^tion re- 
specting Visitors at some length ; and we have showjt^^at all 
the worst cases of abuse were to be found in visited ch^itics. 
The debate upon this point, during the progre^of the 
bills, only confirmed the arguments formerly |^d ; and tR9^‘ 
strong division against the exemption, clearlyroroved that it 
might have been got rid of in the House of bad there 

not been reason to believe that tlie Lords wo^^ave restor- 
ed k. AH men seem now to be convinced, t^ exemp- 
tion is not maintainable. The only ground on ^ich it is sups, 
ported has been removed by the construction put dpon it. For 
surely nothing can be more glaring, than\t%wnconsistency of 
exempting a charity from inquiry, from t§ri’(}iefi||^s towards the* 
will of the founder, and reluctance to interf^ wth the visitor^ 
in whom he has reposed a limited confidence, while you inquire, 
without any scruple, into the same charity, provided the found- 
’ er lias reposed a far greater, nay, an unlimited confidence in* 

, <h#visifor,^ by investing him with the management of the fundsy 
' asiwell as giving him the general superintendence. Indeed 
; ^el;^ is no reason for diinkmg that visitors would in general 
bb|sct to the examination by Commissioners, whose labours* 
Pare to and end in obtaining information, and , making a 

ofit. Accordingly, it was propbsed to authorize the In- 
quiry,* in all cases where the visitors did not resist it.* But this 
- ^ k ‘ ' ^ 
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was objected to from motives of delicacy; and it was said to be 
invidious towards the visitors, by putting upon tlicin the odium 
of opposing examination. Then a proposal was made, that the 
Coinniissionei’s might be jiiitl)orized> to imjuire where the special 
visitors themselves expressly desired their assistance as auxiliary 
to their own jurisdiction. But even this w^as refused, upon tljje 
same grounds of delicacy, invidiuusness and odium : And here, 
the present, we leave the subject, — quite convinced, that, in 
tl^ie>f|urse of a very short time, this last hold, the most interest- 
ing onB^will be abandoned by the enemies of the Inquiry. It 
may naturally be asked, whether the visited charities whicli fall 
witliin the proviso form a large proportion of the whole ? — ^nor is 
it easy to answer this question very precisely. The First Re- 
^port of the Commissioners states the result of tlieir inquiry re- 
specting 265 charities ; and we find about twelve or thirteen, of 
these withdrawn from their jurisdiction by tlie appointment of 
visitors. This is in the proportioji oi\five per cent, j but there 
is every reason to believe that the proportion is greater for the 
whole country. If, however, we should reckon it only five per 
cent., it would follow, llnit about 24*0 institutions connected 
Viih edijaation in England are exempted from inquiry — the to- 
tal numb J of these endowments having been lately stated by 
Mr in the House of Commons, to be 4800; and, if 

there is^ny truth in the estimate, that there arc 40,000 chari. 
tics aiWogctheik^t would follow, that 2000 fall within the provi- 
ought, Ngwever, to be remarked, that the same gentle- 
man expressed IS opinion against the accuracy of this calcula- 
tion, which he OTicoived to be greatly above the truth. But if 
iinly nine hiinlJ^ or a tliousand establishments are thus pro- 
tected from dl^fMation, it must be remembered, that these, in, 
poUit of ma^Side, are by far the most considerable ; and, 
from tlieia h{i;pnig always been free from investigation by the 
proviso in the sta^Lk^if Elizabeth, there can be no doubt that 
the abuses prcvahjM^theni are proponionably great. < 

Before ciqsin^fSl^story of Uie New Bills, it may be deemed 
necessary toi take notice of the well known attack made upon 
the Education Committee during their progress. From the sig- 
nal discomfiture of that attempt, and tlie universal acknowledg- 
ment of all parties in Parliament, as well as of men who belong 
to none, that never yet was failure witnessed more complete or 
ovcrwhel.nungs an argmnent may by some be drawn in favour of 
tlte Ccsttunittee; and we may be tempted to avail ourselves of it, 
in confirmation of the statements contained incur lost Number 
upon the same topics. But it must, tn justice, be at the same 
tim^^ admitted, thot^the great want of skill and judgment shown 
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in tW attack, ta say nothing of the revolting unfairness displayed 
in the manneir and season or making it, render the lamentable tato 

this ill-odvised enterprise, a test by no means unequivocal, of 
the, strength of the positions against which it was directed ; 
though it may leave very little doubt as to the capacity of those 
by w^om it was planned and conducted. ^ Upon this passage, 
therefore, we dwell no longer than to remark, that the uniteiL 
testimony of members wholly unconnected with political 
amply confirmed the assertion which we made in our lasO^um- 
ber, that the reports so industriously propagated pf IlSfrsli and 
tyrannical proceedings in the Committee, wcro'ditircly un- 
founded. We think no one can have read thcnri, and consider- 
ed the statements which we then made respecting them, without 
being persuaded that the injustice and groundlessness of the. 
charges, were in some particulars known to those who brought 
them fotward. 

It is now fit that we should turn onr attention to the proceed- 
ings under the first act, while tlie plan, limited in its objects, w'as 
Carried into effect with crippled powers of execution. Accord- 
ing to the exigency of the statute, there have already been two 
Reports by the Commissioners; and the first has bcesl^printed, 
and now lies before us. It consists of 24-1 folios, wi^an Ap- 
pendix of 401, The Report contains a summary cflCro results 
of the examination in each of the 265 cases, or r;ither 2^, tlie 
i^ost being within the proviso. The Appendi^gives tluHs^i- 
denco, parole and documentary', at large. is the fruiTbf 

the first four months of the Commission ; fofftiic dates of tlie 
proceedings, wc find, arc all between the September 

and the middle of January, excepting a ^in^f^tting in Fe- 
bruary. In order to correct the error of the quorum 

tliree, the Honorary Commissioners w^re obliSd to lend tlficir 
assistance, and form a B^ard for conduc^ig The Inquiry in 
London. We find that the three Boards/TOUs completed, sat 
fot the examination of evidence 141 days, macing, on an aver- 
age, about eight weeks for each; and invest1|pilcd about 250 
charities, or 83 each. Little seems to have been done in Mi- 
chaelmas term. In Berks, only one question is put during 
that period; in Kent the Board sat six days,-r*in London nine 
davs. Almost nothing w'as done during the Christmas recess ; 
only four sittings are recorded ; and, in Hilary term, no sitting 


* h is only an act of candour, however, -to allow, that the pre- 
vailing omnion exempts from any share in this luckless adventure, tlie 
teamed University wliose representative embarked in it. That body 
is gaierally supposed to disclaim it — at lea^it since its miscarriage. 

3 
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at all is mentioned, the Commissioners being probably in Lon- 
don preparing the Report. The Board which proceeded into 
Kent, merits very great commendation for having sat during 
term time ; it also despatchcKl above 90 ciiscs in 36 days of sit- 
ting. The Board which went into Berkshire, examined above 
80 cases in 46 days ; but they were more controverted ; and the 
labour was of necessity considerably greater. In Sussex, 23 
leases were examined in ten days, probably by the same Board 
um^ent into Kent ; at least the dates tlo not make this impos- 
sibleK^S^will thus appear, that, by those two Boards, about 200 
cases wcrfepxamincd in eight weeks. If, therefore, the (|uorum 
had been two, and a third Board had been in active operation 
the whole time, above 300 instead of 250 cases would have been 
despatched. Thus it appears, that if w'e allow half the time 
consumed in examining evidence, for preparing the Reports, 
for needful relaxation, and for journeys, the five Boards, under 
the New Acts, may be expected to get through 2000 cases iii a 
year; and as the first proceedings must be the slowest, we may 
expect somewhere about this average, even allowing a consider- 
ably greater proportion of time for relaxation. It (|uite ma- 
*^ufest, that the multiplication of Boards is in every v/ay a great 
gai'H to tlfe country. If a greater number only performed the 
same wot^cJri a shorter time, the expense would be no heavier, 
and tirg^woWd be saved ; but five Boards will actually do more 
woij^^i thr^^ears, than three could do in five years; and the 
UflEOT: prodiicW^y the larger number working at once, is incal- 
culably greatenm correcting tlie abuses, and stimulating the ex- 
ertions of trustee, by the apprehension of exposure. 

The Rep<75it^#with its Appendix, now before us, contains a 
great bod 3 l^^aportant matter; to some parts of which we 
shall call th^^Her's attention. 

*tt may, in mefrst place, be remarked, that a very subdued 
tone is taken by ^^Commissioners, in the blame which they 
express of any i^ictices contrary to the interests of the cha- 
rities examined^y them. But, considering the authority with 
which they are^pcaldng, aiul the high quarters to whicn they 
are addressing uiemselves, we really think that they have fol- 
lowed at once the fairest and the easiest course. In so volumi- 
nous a mass of details, it is not easy to state precisely the num- 
ocr of instances which seem to have called for observation; 
but w'e think that there are about forty matters noted in Berk- 
shire, and above thirty in Kent, 175 charities having been in- 
vestigated in those two counties. By far the most important 
case, and indeed one of the greatest instances of injury done to 
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a charity which has come to light since these inquiries bogan, 
is that of Trowbridge Free Grammar School. 

T^is Institution was founded in the 7th jxar of Edward VI., 
by Sir A. Judd, tinder the authority of the King’s letters 
patent, appointing him Governor for life; and, after his de- 
cease, the Skinners’ Company of London were to succeed as a 
G6rporation, by the name of * Governors of the Possessions, 
Revenues, and Goods of the School. ’ It was further ordered;^ 
* that all the rents and profits of the lands, tenements, and uos* 
sessions to be thereafter given from time to time towgjjl/ the 
support of the school, rhould be converted to the siipjKjrt ol 
the Master and Usher, and to the reparation of the lands anti 
tenements, and not otherwise, nor to any other uses or intents. ’ 
Judd, by his will, gave certain estates, chiefly situated in Lon- 
don, to the Company, ‘ for tire maintenance of the Trowbridge 
School ; ’ and he directed the money payments to be made to 
the Master, Usher and otliers, ana the sum to be vested by 
the Company for their trouble in yearly visiting the school ; 
bequeathing over the surplus or residue to the Company, ‘ to 
order or dispose at their wills and pleasures. ’ * In the 4'th ol 
Elizabeth, Henry Fisher gave certain estates in tlu^city ot. 
London to the same Company (as Governors of the-J’School), 

' for the better support of the Trowbridge SchooLfed 61 a 
Scholar at Oxford ; ’ and, in the habendum of the |?Cei^\hc an- 
nexes,, as a condition, ‘ the performance of certahl^cwd \\K)rk.s 
uses, and intents, set forth in a schedule annes^ ; ’ whictA^s^ 
oply found to contain the foundation of the ^ford scholar- 
ship and its endow^ment with five pounds a yeaR. Fisher’s sou 
having attempted, after his decease, to set up in his la- 

vour of a prior date, an act was passed in thej^tU^EIizabetli, 
^ for the further and better assurance of certar^^ds^ and te- 
nements to the maintenance of the Free GreraWr School T31 
Trowbridge. * This act recites the foundatiro of the school ; 
the appointment of the Skinners’ CompaiK%s Governors; a 
conveyance of estates to Judd and Fisher (for wnoncy paid by 
Judd), in trust for the Company; a conveyance V Fisher, after 
Judd’s decease, according to his intent, * fpr the support ol 
the Trowbridge School, and Oxford Scholarship and the con- 
veyance also of certain estates of his own to the same uses : And 
it further recites, that the deed set up by Fisher’s son was de- 
structive of the said uses, and was • to the utter decay anti 
overthrow of the said School. ’ It then, for avoiding all am- 


* vSee Appendix, p. 241. The words are not accurately given in 
the Report, pi 150. 
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biguity respecting the validity of the conveyances, and ‘ for 
the better and further assurance of the premises unto the Skin- 
ners* Company, unto the godly uses, intents, and purposes above 
expressed, * enacts, that the pretended deed of prior dale shall 
be utterly void, ‘ for and concerning all lands, &c. assured for 
the maintenance of the School ; and that all lands^ assured 
conveyed unto ihe Company as aforesaid^ shall from hence-- 
y^fh ever continue and remain^ and he unto the said Company^ to 
the S^y uses and intents ahovesauL* It further appears, from 
tlie Jolmials of the House of Commons, 15 Eliz. 1572, that 
the deed se^ up by Fisher’s son had been referred to the Chan- 
cellor and others, who had reported that they believed it to be 
a forgery, but were willing to let Fisher escape on account of 
^his submission ; and that the bill, omitting the charge of for- 
gery, was passed by consent of both parties, ‘ as well to help 
Trowbridge School, ’ as to quiet the titles of others who had pur- 
chased bond fide of Henry Fisher. It likewise appears, that 
another son of Fisher’s renewed the opposition to the bill iri 
the Lords, where, after great deliberation, it likewise passed. 
A subsequent act, 31 Eliz., declares all the conveyances for- 
merly readied for the benefit of the school, to be good to the 
Gownor& of the Possessions, &c. of the School, in order to 
preveiiti^vya raised by Fisher’s son as to the style and name 
of the In the reign of James L, Sir Thomas Sinythe 

gave/by his\|^I, to the Company, certain estates in London, * 
in trust, for ci^&table uses, to be therein expressed ; and he 
directs certain money payments to the Master and Usher of 
Trowbridge sch Jbl, and founds six exhibitions at Oxford from 
the school, wnJ^ixed emoluments— giving also a fixed sum 
yearly to th^jy^any for their visitation. 

The whole n3aey payments specially directed to be made by 
these several c<jfr^«ances, amount to 172/. 3s. d^d. Tlie repairs, 
on art average of aUwty-two years, amount to 206/. ; the taxes 
arc 75/. ; and theK have been various compositions made with re- 
spect to the Fishgjf Scliolarship, on account of the arrears during 
its vacancy, which have raised it about 13/. beyonit the sum di- 
rected in the will; so that the whole payments which the Com- 
pany hold themselves obliged to make, amount to about 466/. 


* There is some inaccuracy in the Report, p. 153, where it is 
said, that the date of Sinythe’s will does not appear. In Appendix, 
p. 241, it is, 18th April 1619. The description of the premises de- 
vised, also differs completely in the Report and Appendix. In p, 151 
of the Report,' another error is observable, as to Judd’s being alive, 
6 Eliz. 
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3s. ; wlicreimto tlioy generously add forty-three guineas, as gra- 
tuities to the Master, Uslicr, and an Examiner ; making the 
clear outgoings, in respect of the school, 51i/. 6s. The mo- 
ney payments s})eciiilly diiectcd to be made to themselves, a- 
mouut to exactly 8/. 13s. 4(1. ; but, under this head, the Wor- 
sJiipful the Company are considerably more liberal; for they 
are pleased to take, ibr their own use, beside the 13s. 4d., > 
exactly four lhousa?ul and ^fifty eight pounds^ one shilling and 
tenpence^ a ycar^ being the whole residue of the rents an^^ro- 
fits of the three (^states given and devised to them intrust for 
the Charity. Tliat such was the nature of the conveyance, 
dieir Worships may no doubt be inclined to dispute; but we 
believe few persons who have attended to the foregoing deduc- 
tion of the title, will be disposed to doubt it. The Commis- . 
sioners express themselves with a caution becoming their ‘situa- 
tion, upon a matter which must be speedily put in a train of 
decision before a Court of likjuity. But the following passage 
of the Report, containing their whole remarks upon tlic case, 
can leave very little difficulty iu any reader’s mind as to tlie opi- 
nions of those learned and honourable personages. ^ 

* The Master’s salary does not appear to have been raised sjnee 
the year 1759 ; the amount was fixed by the will of Sir An^rjew Judd, 
but additions liavc since been made to it in the way of\gnr^ty ; anil 
if we look to the charter as the foundation, these salarii^i^u^tOo consi- 
dered as capable of increase at the discretion of the va^any. vjfow 
far the Company of Skinners are right in treating surplus, Sfter 
paying these salaries and repairs, as their own, isyi question which 
can only be resolved by a judicial decision. A mfficulty in the in- 
vestigation of this point may arise, from the want^PUke deed of con- 
veyance to the Company by Henry Fisher, rccS® i^*the acts 14 
and 31 Elizabeth, but which the Skinners’ Con[ipTO5^declare 
selves, by their clerk, unable to produce. As ta wp state of fa^s, 
however, it may be collected with some certainty, frehn the Trecital in 
the said acts of Parliament, that Henry FisheTSitfvived Sir Andrew 
Judd, and, as surviving joint tenant, became solelj seised of all the 
hereditaments which Judd had intended to pass to me Company ; and 
that he conveyed the same expressly in furtherance of the charitable 
objects of Sir Andrew Judd, whose confidential tibrvant he was, to 
the same Company ; which conveyance by Henty* Fisher, and the 
objects of it, the statutes of the 14 and 31 Elizabeth appear, by 
tjboir titles and contents, to have been designed to establish and con- 
firm, the maintenance and ben^ of the school* Nor can it escape 
observation, that all the transactions, subsequent to the will of Sir 
An4rew Judd, treat the conveyance to the Company as meaning to 
pass the property to them in their corporate capacity as ** governors 
of the possessions, revenues and goods of the free grammar school 
of Trowbridge. 
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It is most probable that legal proceedings have been already 
commenced in consequence of the Report ; and if, as is to be ex- 
pected, these shall end in a decree against the Company, an e- 
fttate of 4000/. a year, with arrears to the amount oi’ 24,000/., 
beside the further arrears during the progress of the suit, will 
be recovered for charitable purposes connected with education. 
3.^0 employ this in augmenting the school at Trowbridge, already 
sufficiently provided for, would manifestly be absurd. IJut there 
can doubt of the propriety of Parliament disposing of it, 

as it has^lways done when ap))Ued to in similar cases : And 
when we htfre find a fund capable of educating four or five thou- 
sand children, and at once supplying the present deficiency of 
instruction over above a third })art of the county of Kent, it 
difliculjb to see what objection could be urged against employing 
it in this most useful service. 


Beside the part of the Report on tlie I'l owbridge school, re- 
lating to the Skinners* Compan\% there is further matter of ob- 
servation upon the number of free scholars ; which has never ex- 
ceeded ten for the last sixty jTars. This is one of the cases (by 
lOp means very numerous) where the IbniuhM* of a grammar 
scl^K)! lilts expressly excluded the teaching of any thing but 
leaiwd languages; nay, he requires, as the qualification For ad- 
mittanc^a’'iimin))etent knowledge of Latin, as well as English 
and wyiting^yrhiis, a school is maintained at an expense of 
370 /: a year^^id it loaches ten day-scholars only. The usual 
reason is assi]Wd, that the inhabitants of the place do not 
prize a merely Aissical education ; and tlie Master charges four 
guineas a yea^W rei^ling and writing, &c. tlie endowment on- 
ly being fbn^h^^Ai'^sics. however, the question were ask- 
ed, , why thos^a^mon branches might not also be taught for 
iK^liing to daV^^olars, the Master leaving the benefit of tak- 
ing thirty-tAVcTOOi^ders, and enjoying premises so extensive as 
to cost 280/. u.yjprtn repairs and taxes ; the answer might not 
be so easy. Tlif statutes do nut prohibit him to do so, any 
more than they J^rohibit admitting boys who are not competent 
Latin schqlars,| tind yet no such qualification is demanded# 
Tlie boarders he is allowed to take are required to have 

that qualificflrtidn'*itts.wx'll as the day-scliolars ; but lie takes them 
without rcgard^wlt- The statutes set forth the founder’s * de- 
sire to benefit the iiSj^abitants in boarding of scholars; ’ and, to- 
wards this end, they ^mit to twelye tlie number of boarders lo 
be taken by the Master in hig ^ho«se, unless the Company, on 
consideration, deem it conVtmie&t, tliat he should take more; 
^but the Company fix no limit, and allow him to take as many 
as he pleases. Indeed, although the statutes are said by the 
Master not to provide for any boardm on the foundation, the 
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only extract given from them appears to contemplate boarding 
some boys (Hep. p. 151); and the great extent of the premises 
seems to prove the same thing. But how little regard soever 
ipay be paid to the statutes in other respects, they are 
scrupulously observed where the question arises upon the edu- 
cation to be given. Now, we are very far from blaming the ad- 
mitted departure from their letter in those other respects ; we , 
only desire to know why the same relaxation might not have 
been allowed in this particular, in order to prevent tlm(,'i^luch 
has happened — the conversion of a school where twoor three 
hundred children might have been educated, iutet one where 
sometimes six, and never more than ten, arc instructed. 

The next matter to which we shall advert, as presented^ to our 
notice by this Report, is the general amount of the FundlS hi the 
possession of the charities which the Commissioners exahained. 
It appears, that eighty-two charities in Berkshire have an in- 
come of 6382/., exclusive of houses and small pieces of land 
possessed by many of them. The income of ninety Berkshire 
endowments has been stated by Mr Brougham, from the Paro- 
chial Returns, as only 3481/. The Report enumerates ninctvir 
two charities in Kent, which have an income of 7545/., 
sivc of the balance claimed by the Skinners* Company; aTeve- 
nue exceeding that given by the parish returns, an e- 

? ual proportion. Thus, then, the more strict ’^lin;]^ of the 
Jonunissioners has shown, that not above one liVff the funds of 
these endowments were known in the neighbouraood to belong 
to them. The jjarish returns arc quite accuiWe as to the num- 
ber of the endowments ; indeed they mention ajWal more than 
the Commissioners examined ; but they give jwfery/jifterent ac- 
count of the funds. The returns under Mr*fe^ert’s Act are 
sill more deficient. Tims, the Berkshire ra^ation ebarfties 
are stated at 91, the same number with the tanfeh returns ; but 
their income is only said to be 1782/. Ndf^n this be ascribed 
to the land being let lower at that time (178^*); foi* Ac returns 
under the 55 Geo. III. respecting the poor, ikake the income 
of the Berkshire education charities only 1725/., and those of 
Bedfordshire also less than they were returned in 1786. The 
total income of the endowments of the nine ^rst counties, as 
>tated in the House of Commons, was 26,500/., belonging to 
780 charities. The returns under Mr Gilbert’s Act give 9 1 16/., 
belonging to 712 charities ; the deficiency in the numbers is 
principally in Cumberland, where only one fourth are returned; 
so that adding a sum in proportion to the above, we shall have 
about 9500/. as the whole income of the 780 charities stated in 
the parish returns. In Middlesex, 151 charities are returnei! 
in 1786 as having about 5000/. a year. 
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The Report now before us states the permanent income of 36 
charities at 12,577/.; and it appears, from tlic llcporX of the 
Education Committee in 1816, that four scJiools in I.omloii, 
— St Paurs, the Charter House, Christ’s Hospital, and the 
I'oundling, — have together about tS4,0()0/. a year, almost the 
whole of which arises from permanent sources. In taking these 
totals from the Report, we ought to observe, that an oversight 
miw lierc and there liave been made, from the necessity of go- 
injyjirough a troublesome process in ouler to j)ick the sums 
out body of the vohinnuous st acnicnts where they lie 

scattered.* Rut we are confident that the sums are here given 
pretU^ near truth. 

Tlk* result cd' the incpiiry to be gathered from this Report, 
as Xy the relative magnitude of the Berksliire, Rculiah and 
MicJUIescx foundations, is, that the two former average 78/. 
eacli, and the latter 350/., exclusive of voluntary contributions; 
or, including these. 582/. By the parochial returns, tlie Cum- 
berland charities ■ erage only one half thocf* Berkshire, 
which would make tneir real aimnnit, ^ i c with cinolher, under 
40/, Those of C'Ornwall are little Jiiore than one third of the 
Hkrksliire endowments. The average of the ? ine counties, so 
oi\n referred to, is about 3i/., wdiicli maybe corrected, by th? 
result^ inquiries of iiie Cominissioiiers, to 68/. Aiid this 
multipueiLXy 4400, the number of cndowiiionts in England, 
exclusive o^\\MMcllefcex, gives ab.' jt 300,000/. for the united in- 
come of thos;^^ endowments. If Wv- take the number of endow- 
ments in MitfjjjllcsvX at 150, from the returns in 1786, their 
uniterl inc()ipf^<wiJl be about 52,000/-, and to this must be add- 
ed Si,0C^/. ^Athe four LU’cat cnarities ; so that, according to 
th cse datn^Sdi^vhole revemjc for England should amount to 
hetweea 4 imrf^OOjOCO/. Whether die number of educatiou 
charities iiiiffli^llescx is accurately sitatcd in the returns of 
1786, wx‘ havcJRf^fneaiis of judging. The average foy the resl: 
of Englaml, ii^roportioii to the population, would make it 
about 470 instead oi 150; but that is evidently above the truth. 

Another important subject iipou which this Report furnishes 
valuable information, is tlie manner of applying the funds des- 
tined for education — the diflerent efficacy of iliose funds, ac- 
cording to the different plajis pursued in the use of them. In 
liondon, where the system of boarding and clothings as well 
as instructing the children, is established to a far greater ex- 
tent than any w^hcre else, we find that 36 charities, having a;i 
income of 21,000/., only educate 2260 children; the expense 
tlierefore is 9/. I Os. each. In Kent, 3760 children are cducat- 
6fJ lor 7545/., or at the rate of only 2/. each : and the expeni?** 
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in Berkshire is nearly the same^ The parish returns give 25,800 
as the number of children educated in the nine counties, and 
26,500/. as the expense ; which, admitting those funds to be 
understated in the proportion of one to two, makes the average 
rate about the same. But if the 36 obscure charities in Lon-- 
don exceed so considerably in tlie cost of education, chiefly 
from the expense of boarding and clothing, how much more 
costly are the four great endowments, as described in the Re- 
port of 1816 ! Their vast revenues of 84,000/. a yej^‘4nly 
educate 1630 children, an expense of 51/. 10s. each child — al- 
though 580 of those cliildren are not educated in the magi<ffi‘- 
cent buildings belonging to the establishments, and 153 fthose 
of St Paul’s school) are only day-scholars. Even if w^make 
deductions for such parts of the income as are not expluided 
directly upon education, wc shall find that the children cost be- 
tween 30/. and 40/. each ; that at St Paul’s school they cost 33/., 
without board or clothing ; iliat at the Foundling, where the 
expense should be the most moderate, the vast establishment in 
London only maintains lil5, at an expense of 4.5/. each, while 
the out-door infants, 180 in number, cost about U/, each; and 
that 400 of the Christ’s Hospital boys are kept twenty miHS 
from the great scat of expense in London. ^ 

It appears, from the evidence in the same Report, of 
the institutions supported by occasional contributio^^lavc fallen 
into the error of clothing and maintaining, as wel^4s educating 
the objects of their lK)iinty ; and that, in many of ^em, consider- 
able extravagance and even abuses prevail, fronitlhc practices of 
interested tradesmen acting as managers. Such imjjk^rs arc clear- 
ly placed beyond the reach of I^cgislativc contjfcj^ Ij^t the dis- 
cussions to which the Reports of the CommittqSi’Hid the addi- 
tional facts now laid before Parliament by the f?(i^Tnn's.sion, ni5y 
give rise, will in all probability improve the sf^tem of manage- 
ment in establishments conducted by contributor; while the same 
diftusion of sound vicw.s and accurate information may lead to 
a sound and temperate exercise of Legislative authority for the 
more speedy correction of similar mistakes in the administra- 
tion, and even in the original plan of other charities, cndowctl 
with permanent funds. For sucli interference, there arc abund- 
ance of precedents in particular cases ; the ilesidcratum is a more 
compendious measure, which may save the expense and delay 
of particular acts of the Legislature, without trenching upon 
the rights of property, or putting a certain present gootl to ha- 
zard, in pursuit of a contingent increase of it. Upon this im- 
portant question, wc forbear now to enter further, trusting that 
we shall, before long, have an opportunity of resuming it, 

7 
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The Commissionei^s having examined two of tlie charities 
reported upon by the Education Committee, it will naturally 
be asked, how far the results of these different inquiries coin- 
cide. With raspect to the Lewisham schools, it will bo re- 
collected, that the Committee did not finish its investigation, 
owing to the absence of material witnesses; and the Com- 
^ missioners, wlio went through the whole, have found nothing 
cither to impeach the evidence taken by the Committee, or 
to the trustees with abuse. The grammar school, 

however, has been convolved into one for reading, writing, 
amWaccounls ; although the founder endowed both a read- 
idjg ahd a grammar school, very distinctly specilying that there 
were to^e these two. The Master of the reading school teach- 
• cs ill pjrson, and receives the salary as directed. The Mas- 
ter of uie other school receives the salary, and enjoys the house 
and premises; but employs an usher to teach, devoting him- 
self to his boarders. The salary destined to a grammatical 
usher is not paid. With these deviations from the letter of the 
endowment, wo find no fault; the school is rendered more usc- 
to the neighbourhood ; and tlie Commissioners approve of 
tliKdiaiige. hut surely this is a justification of the doctrines 
resp^ing grammar schools which the Education Committee 
snpyiort a complete denial of those maintained by the ad- 
versaries oiVlV Inquiry. l<"or, according to them, Lewisham 
school was iir'the same situation with the Croydon hospital; 
and the Master, instead of teaching reading and writing, ought 
1o receive the salary and enjoy the jircmisesfor doing nothing — 
upon the prctqx|:that a gnunmar school only was founded, and 
tlie inhabiUiU^ts jjtt^not wish to learn the dead languages. We 
may add, thailili^nild be no greater dopartun^ from the found- 
er’s^ intention ijHKs case, to enlarge the number of boys fixed 
by him, than .W s j^titutc English for Latin. At present only 
fil are taught — b^Hfffsc the jp'ainmar school was founded for 31 ; 
but the parish of Lewisham, with a population ol’ 6000 or 7000 
inhabitants, must have occasion for a free school ten times as 
large. 

The Reading Charities, tliough not ilie subjects of so much 
controversy as others, have nevertheless produced remarks up- 
on the conduct of the Inquiry by the Education Committee. 
These have been investigated by the Commissioners; and their 
ileport affords ample confirmation to that of the Committee, 
and indeed supports the comments to which that Report gave 
rise. The principal charge against the Reading Corporation 
was, the having for many years underlet charity estates ; and 
one of above 320 acres was specified, wdiich had cost 3900/. in 
3660, which was let for 196/. immediately after, and brought 
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no higher rent till 1811, when it was raised to 400/. All this is 
fully confirmed by the inquiries of the Commissioners ; indeed 
the Committee had ascertained it, by examining the olficers 
and books of the Corporation themselves. But the Commis- 
sioners say, they have reason to believe tlie 400/. a fair rent at 
present. If it is so, we can only say, that 3900/. laid out in land 
arty where else, fetches a much larger rent, after the lapse of 
above a century and a half. We may add, too, that no sur- 
veyor is examined by the Commissioners upon this point, they 
resting satisfied witli the assertion of the Corporatiorif*tliat the 
letting was by t(?ndcr ; but it appears that the condition ^Jhc 
open letter was a rise of 100/. after three years, which hay sirce 
been abandoned, on the alleged ground of 400/. being , ‘though : 
To this, then, the argument from the competition does i;pt a)^)ly. 
The Report before us brings to light other instances of under- 
letting by the same body. A fifty years’ lease, for 54/. a year, 
was granted of land, which rose to ^60/. in 1811, when the term 
expired ; and houses in Reading have been let on leases for lives 
renewable for ever, on payment of a price of 2/. 12s., and at a 
rent of 2/. r2s., which a surveyor estimates as worth 39/. JOs 
a year ; a value considerably higher, be it observed, tha^^no 
one put upon the same property by the Cori3oratioii wi(/xsscs. 
Another small parcel of these estates was, in let upon a 

99 years’ lease, at less than half its present K sum of 

1200/. directed U) be laid out in land early in last century, 
was kept in stock till 1815, and then transferred into other 
stock. The (Commissioners also report, that the number of 
children on <nic of tin foundations has been for some years de- 
iicienl, iiithougli there were ample funds for coliTph;ting il; and 
that the Corporation, until this Inquiry begA^^rc not aware 
that tliose funds arose from rents, but bolid|M it to be a*irent 
charge, altliough it was doubled in 1811 1 a\ircumstancc for 
which they could not account. They lii«»£isc blame a trans- 
ference which has been made of one charity with a revenue of 
187/. to another, whereby a considerable loss has been sustain- 
ed. More particulars of the same import miglit be added : but 
it will probjibly be thought that wc have alreaely given sufiieicnt 

E roofs of the confirmation derived from this Report to all that 
as been urged by the Education Committee, upon the subject 
of the Berkshire charities ; and have shown, that all is not so 
very right in every quarter as the enemies of the Iriquby arc 
fond, not indeed of asserting, but of insinuating. 

But there is a case reported by the Coinmissionera, to whicli 
we beg the especial atteiiLion of the reader, after premising, that 
he should bear in mind the clamour raised against the Educa- 
tion Committee for a supposed attack upon what ivas termed 
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ecclesiastical property in the affair of the Lincoln Charities. 
There is, in Canterbury, :in hospital, with a school annexed, 
of very ancient foundation. Neither the date nor the precise 
tenor of the first endowment appears ; but Archbishop Whit- 
gift, in 1584*, by virtue of special powers vested in him as Vi- 
sitor, made an ordinance (which was confirmed by Parliament), 
for tlie government of the charity. It fixed the number of 
children to be taught at twenty, and directed the money pay- 
men%to the schoolmaster, people, and two exhibitions at Cam- 
l)ruy^?^imoimting, in the whole, to about 4-0/. a year, beside 
tjUa^xpensf^ of books and stationery. Tlie revenues of the cha- 
to 331/. 15s. exclusive of fines. The fines arise 
from^vo estates; and they average, upon the larger, about 
1100//mce in seven years; and upon the smallc*r 300/. New, 
from ^mc immemorial, Master of the hospital had received 
the wliolc of these fines; and the surplus of the revenues, after 
paying the above mentioned stipends, and the expenses of the 
building, had also been enjoyw) by him; and, in })articular, he 
had enjoyed all these oinolurnenrs ever since the ordinance of 
Arthbi. !’cp Whitgift, no augmenttitioi*. having been since then 
mjdc of the pensions, 17^10, however, there being a sum of 
abo^ in bund from fines upon the larger c-tate, the late 

Ar<‘libi^jm|i Moore, regardless, it should seem, (^f the ‘ sacred 
rights s};te!es el church property,’ is?^uc(l an ordi- 
nance, appi^prialinglhc whole fine to increase the pensions of the 
alins-people and sc!uh)1 master, aiigmenling ni tl s<mic lime the 
niunbor of scholars to thirty; and, ever since, ilu* li nos from that 
estate have been disposed of in a similar way by thi? Archbishop, 
except ihr^ iij 1^10, a sum of 300/. wfis given io the Master. 
Let it be that the Master must be a cleigyman; that 

h& mif?ht hay^j^aded enjoyment of tlie whole fines from time 
immemorial froi A for above two hundred years, no change had 
ever been made ifrtiis emoluments ; and that he still enjoys the 
fines of the lesser estate. How then can it be pretended, that, 
in the Mere and Spital Hospitals, there is a right of property 
in the Master, which excludes the claims of the poor brethren ? 
How can any one imagine that those are more cases of eccle- 
siastical property than the Canterbury Hospital ? If the me- 
tropolitan interfered with the fines in the latter instance — direct- 
ly in the exercise of his undoubted right, it is true, (see App. 
1 36) — But, in the face of an uniiiteD iipted usage of centuries, 
might not the suffragan and his chapter have taken, in the for- 
mer cases, those steps which were necessary to rectify the simi- 
lar abuse which had crept in, and was sanctioned by no longer 
page, tl)at of the Master and Warden receiving almost the 
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whole emoluments, to the exclusion of the poor brethren, the 
equal, if not the principnl, objects of the founder’s bounty ? In- 
deed this Report abounds in cases of endowincnls, where, 
though the founder only fixed certain payments and pensions, 
yet the just and honest practice has been to augment riiese, in a 
proper ratio, to the increase made from time to time in the 
emoluments oftlic superiors. (Sec particularly p. lls.) 

We shall close tlu'se remarks with one other instance of the 
gross misrepresentations which liave industriously beenjj^ropa- 
gated respecting the Edncalion Committee, by those wlia are 
enemies to the free inslructioii of the ])oor, as wdH as 
detection of charity abuses. It may be remembertd, that'tht 
Report of 181 H, strongly recommended such a sysUm of /Educa- 
tion as should open to all sects the doors of free schools at 
the same lime, ii system in dose connt‘xion with the National 
Establishment, and in strict subordination to the Ec(‘lesiastical 
powei s that be. But they stated, that Dissenters could not con- 
scientiously send their children to schools where the Churdi 
Catechism is taught, and attendance at the established })lacc of 
w’orship required. Upon this a prodigious clamour is raised^: 
and the Coniinittee are accused of mistating the evidence, 
is asserted to contain no warrant for such an inference, on 
the contrary, to sliow that the Dissenters freely send chil- 

dren to those scmiiuirics, notwithstanding the relK^^as instruc- 
tion given, and observances rccjuired, ^ 

Now, any one wlio reads the j)assage in tlie Report, may per- 
ceive that it refers, not so much to any particular facts slated 
ill evidence, as to what every man who knows the/lifference bc- 
tw'een Churchman and Dissenter, must at once fpel^') l)e a ne- 
cessary consequence of it. To say that any liuljif 'Jf Dissenters 
have no objection to their children going to chftrt^li and i’earnKig- 
the Church Catechism, is only to say, that j*osd» men are not 
really Dissenters ; and aci’-orclingly, the factffiientioned by some 
witnesses only [)rove, that, in several parts of the metropolis 
chiefly, persons calling themselves Dissenters, but wlio know no- 
thing at all about the matter, will send their children to a good 
free school, without inquiring about either church-going or ca- 
techising, But is this the case with the great body of religious 
men, wdio most conscientiously differ from the Establishment, and 
finniy licliove in the groat importance of the points upon whicli 
they differ ? The great number of seminaries supported by 
that respectable class oF the community — the considerable nurri- 
ber of endowments expressly for their use, (instances of wdiich 
are to be found in the Report of the Commissioners) — at once 
demonstrate the contrary. But it is not true tliat the evidence 
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of 1818 contained no warrant for the opinion expressed by the 
Coiinnittee ; and those wlio rashly and presumptuously nuule this 
assertion, deserve the severest blame for havirjg hazarded such a 
random charge, without having read the evidence Inch they pre- 
tend to cite. We entreat the Header's best attention to' this mat- 
ter — lot him recollect who the personages arc from whom this 
jiccusntton proceeded — lot liim call to jnind the tone of petulant 
scH-suHiciency, of flippant confidence, witli which it was brought 
/orvvitrd — let liim reflect on the insolent (h'.gniatisin of those pre- 
tend/frs to superior acciii acy of citation, as well as larger extent 
. ofijjlfbmiarfon — and now let hiiii look, while wc shortly and 
Arnp^jfrtcr to cme or two passages which must ‘ flash iiitoler- 
liblo ’ upon those men. 

Thwpinion in question, is stated by llie Committee in page 
58th ^ the Third Report, 1818. — Turn over a single Ical^ and 
you come to the evidence of Mr William Allen, a man to be 
jiraUed as often as he is named, for every good quality of the 
iiead and of die heart, but ajie whose testimony on this point 
is, beyond every otlier, ronclusive, from the rank which he 
^olds auK/iig sectaries, and his habits of intercourse with tliem. 
j^jiage G‘2, v»x‘ see these words printed. 

those se<!tnries, of difteroiit kinds, send their children to 
a schoo^Iniie the Ci^techisin was tauglit, or religious observances, 
according^ia tiie Ivstablished Chur<‘li, required ? — Certainly not. 

‘ Do youVnow instances of Protestant Dissenters, as ivell as tto* 
man Catholics, being prevented sending their children to schools on 
that plan, because of the plan being adopted ? — I cannot recollect 
particular instances ; but the strong impression upon my mind is, timt 
tlicy could not in any one instance permit it conscientiously, and 
tluit, iu a number of instances, they certainly would not. 

< .Stii Pp osin^^itAs found, that iu London, and one or two other 
very great, Ibw^, l>issenters do send their c!iilclren to such schools, 
should y6u i!ln5)iitAth'at to tlieir approving of the system taught at 
those sclioxjls, or to^heir not caring much for their own religious 
clifi'ercnces from the C!hurch ? — I impute it totally to their indifier- 
ence for all religion. In my experience of the accounts given by the 
])arents of poor children, in reference to the religious sect to which 
they belonged, in order tliat they miglit be ju'opcrly classed on en- 
tering our schools, it did appear, that a very large proportion could 
not decidedly say wliat religious system they preferred ; in very many 
instances they have answered, that they w ere of no religion, 

‘ Do you apprehend that such persons, though nof belonging to the 
Established Church, would liave sent their children to a school on the 
national principle ':' — I believe many of them would. * 

And the n inainder of Mr Allen’s evidence goes to j;ho\v the 
difficiilties wiiidi conscientious Dissenters might feel, even in 
the plan suggested by the Com mi ttec, from tlic coimexion of 
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tliG schools wiih the Establishment, although Catechism and 
compulsory attendance at church were excluded. 

But what will these men, so wise in their owm conceit, say to 
the evidence which follows? It is from the Report of 1816; 
and some of tliese correct persons might have been aware of it, 
without having that document before their eyes. 

• Do 3^ou apprehend that any material difficulty would have oc- 
curred * (in getting the Dissenters to send their children to a certain 
national school) * from recommending the children to attend the 
church ? — Some difficulty, certainly ; but more with respect to the 
teaching of the Church Catechism witliin the walls of die scHool. ’ 
p. 149- 

‘ Do you, from your observation, think that there is anj msa- 
perablc obstacle in the way of such accommodation as has jj^st been 
alluded to?’ (viz. allowing children of Dissenters to attcM their 
own chapels, and not teaching them those parts of the Catechism 
which the Church and Sects differ upon.) Ans^ * Considering both 
parties together, I think there is an insuperable objection ; 1 mean, 
considering the principles and prejudices of both. 

*■ In what do you take that objection to consist ? — In the unwil- 
lingness of Churchmen to part with the general teaching of their 
Catechism within the walls of the school ; and the unwillingne!^i<jf 
Dissenters, generally speaking, to partake in the education such 
schools without such accommodation. ’ p. 150. 

Now, those, we beg leave to add, are the words the 
Mevef'end Dr Ireland^ Dean of Westminster^ * (p. 1 4^ ; to whose 
profound contempt we beg leave to deliver over the pert, shal- 
low, and dogmatical persons who have denied that there is a 
single tittle of evidence on this matter. 

It is fortunate, when the virulent and interested^ adversaries 
of any great improvement in the condition ^ol^ipiankind, arc 
at variance with euch other, (or with thcn^l'elves) , even 
when united arc not found very formidablj^. There arc few 
questions in which this felicity has more jd^iially attended the 
right side, from the begir.ning of the controversy, than that 
respecting the Education of the Poor; and we gladly draw fiom 
hence tlie augury of a decision favourable to the uest interests 
of the species. 
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Art. VI. A Voyage tip the Persian Gulph^ and a Journey 
overland from India to Englatid, hi J8l7, containing Nuikes 
of Arabia Feliv^ Arabia Deserta, Persia^ Mesopotamia^ the 
Garden of' EdeUy Babylon^ Bagdad^ Koot'distan^ Armenia^ 
Asia Mino}\ S^'c. ^c. By Lieutenant William Heude, of 
tlie Madras Military Establishment- 4to. pp. 252. Lou- 
don, Longman & Co. 1819. 

gentlemen return from distant Countries, after long 
friends and parents, in the first moments 
oMW should tenderly commit to the flames any 

nows records that the beloved stranger may have made of 
liis tra^’is — together with any maps or drawings he may have 
•brought/with him, or any thing else which may induce liim to 
venture on the perils of authorship : — Because, tliough it is 
highly probable that the newly arriveil person is eminent in his 
vocation — that he can wheel Sepoys to the right anil left, if 
belligerent — that he is powerful at an invoice, if mercantile — that 
he has many tedious things to say almiil Budha, if a Sanscrit 
^r\i|oIar — it may yet be very doubtful if he possess any, or many 
of n^c qualities which qualify a man to tell his story to the 
publii^and to write a good book. 

Lieutcftw^Hciule expresses hk gratitude to the Ptight Ho- 
nourable the\j^arl Fitzwilliam, for having first (in conti ailiction to 
our advice) suggested the arrangement of the Notes the Lieu- 
tenant had taken into a printed volume; but this gallant ofliccr 
inid better wait, and see whether the public and the Earl arc of 
ihe same way of tliinking; and he will then bo better able to 
appreciate th^ extent of the obligation which the suggestion has 
eiitailed uoojj Hl-n.i There does not exist a more honourable 
and Sccellent nobleyan, than Lord Fitzwilliam : But he has so 
many great and*goo(J^qualities, that he can afford to be reckon- 
ed a bad judge of trav9s from Bombay to Constantinople. 

Lieutenant Heude quits Cannanore, on the Malabar Coast, 
about the middle of September; and, after touching at several 
places on that side of India, proceeds to Bombay — from thence 
takes his passage up the Persian Gulf to Bussora — from Bussora 
over the ruins of JBabylon to Bagdat — from Bagdat he pro- 
ceeds over the mountains of Koordistan to Erbil Slosul, across 
the small desert to Nisibin Merdin, and from thence to Con- 
stantinople. Mr Heude, as he passes through Bombay, gives 
us the following summary of its strength and importance. 

‘ So lately back as 1764, it is described by a learned foreigner, as 
pkice that had risen very considerably within the twenty j>rcce.iing 
$ 
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years; its population having increased, witliin that time, from a- 
bout 70 to 140 thousand souls. It now contains full double this last 
;miount; Bombay, JMadras, and Calcutta, holding the proportions 
of 3, 4, and 6, towards eacli other in this respect. At that period, 
according to the same authority, the Company maintained 17 com- 
panies of foot, 3 companies of artillery, and 3000 sepoys on the isl- 
and itself^ for the service of Bombay and its dependencies along the 
coast ; the whole of this force being tlien commaiicled by an officer 
who held no higher rank than that of major ; and was only allowed 
the third voice in council, on those subjects that were connected with 
military affairs. At the present day, under the command 'of d* gene- 
ral officer, and with several major-generals and brigadiors undey^m, 
the Bombay army includes 18 regular battalions, with the reguiSte 
proportion of Europeans, artillery, cavalry, and pioneers ; anf3 wfth- 
•ut the late additions, or the enumeration of those regiments that 
belong more particularly to the King, though equally maintained by 
the Company. In 1764, there were 10 small cruizers belonging to 
the establishment, for the service of the coast. We have now 18 of 
a superior size, notwithstanding some late reductions; and might 
increase this number almost to any extent, either from our trartle, 
which could abundantly supply the means of any sudden outfit, or 
from our docks, that have lately produced vessels of a most perJ^t 
and durable construction, capable of mounting 70 or 80 guns.^&ch 
has been the rapid advance of this single establishment, tlic ;>f^alicst 
and least important by far of the three wc hold; the otj^r two arc? 
not yet on the decline : a truth, which a population ojjf^rty millions 
of obedient and industrious subjects, a well-disciplirsd and gallant 
army of 200,000 men, and a fleet mounting 3795 guns in the inune- 
diate service of the Company, will readily confirm. ' pp. 14, 15. 

This is pretty well, considering that, 70 years ago, we had 
scarcely a foot of land in India. But English nim'als are quite 
local. Under the meridian of Greenwich, arul bjjtwcen the 50t1i 
and 58th degrees of latitude, we arc an iipr-ght^ and 

just peo})lc. Between the 6th and lOUi de{^eej\ of w’cstcrn lon- 
gitude, we are tyrants and oppressors. On the other side of the 
Cape we arc ambitious, and unprincipled conquerors ; — just as 
the same animal is w oolly in one country, liaiiy in another, and 
something between both in a third. 

In the next page after this description of Bombay, the Lieute- 
nant, elated at what the Indian armies have achieved, shakes 
Ills sword at the civil powers, and gives them fair warning re- 
specting their treatment of the military branch of the service : 
tne admonitiorl, wc sincerely hope, is unnecessary. One of 
these mercantile pen and ink emperors was so nearly hanged in 
the late commotions at Madras, that we have no doubt a severe 
lesson has been read to the Civilians upon the necessity of mo- 
deration, good sense, and a spirit of fair conciliation, equally 
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removed from cowardice on the one side, and insolence on the 
other; — read, we mean, to those who wanted it. To the great 
mtyority, we are sui*e, such an Unhappy and deplorable adino« 
nition could never have been necessary. 

From Bombay Mr Heude sails in a miserable Arab vessel, 
^.^th people of all tongues and nations, Jews, Persians, Medes, 
^''T^iamites and dwellers in Mesopotamia, to Muscat, on the 
north-east coast of Arabia. 

/ With the land of science and romance before me, — ^with so many 
objects to excite wonder and interest, as the traveller may discrimi- 
^ in the^novclty of the prospect, or the recollection which may 

his mind, and direct his inquiries, it may be readily believed 
IVosfmo time in visiting the shore. A small canoe was plying off 
our ship ; the sight of a roobeea commanded its attendance ; and with- 
* In ^ fhw minutes, the African slaves that rowed it for their master, 
had landed me on the beach. 

^ The custom-house, the palace, and its vicinity, the bazars and 
principal streets, were crowded with Arabs of every description and 
tiiibe ; with Jews, Hindoos, Belooches, Turks, and Africans. I was 
DOW amongst a race, of whom it has been written, that every man’s 
hand shall be against them, and their hand against every man : ” — And 
man’s hand was armed; — the Arabs, each after the manner of 
his u Je, or his own convenience, with a curved asgailee, a match- 
lock, pike ; the Beloochce soldiers, naked to the waist, with a 
crooked^’^^g, a knife, and a straight twoJianded sword ; the wild 
Bedooin mi^i be distinguished from amongst the first, by a strip- 
ed kerchief j^urrounded with lashes of whipcord, and flying loosely 
round his Head ; by a coarse shirt, a square striped cuiulin over his 
shoulders, and a chuhook : Wild and uncontrolled, with a quick 
burning eye, an animated and restless countenance, he appeared 
the lord of the creation, and was, even in his physiognomy, the lawless 
robbe|;,j2p3U4^ft^and. The others beseemeeb in truth, the con- 
dition which theyulled; bare-headed, and with their black luxu- 
riant hair floatthg to the wind, perhaps to increase the terror of their 
appearance : The d^ly keenness of their look, seemed to indicate 
the savage sorvilf JUstruments of that despot’s will whose authority 
they served. ^ -ppi' ^2, 23. 

TTie trade up the Persian Gulf from Bombay, Mr Heude con- 
siders to be increasing, and to employ at present about 7000 tons 
of shipping within the year, exclusive of fighting ships and infe- 
rior craft &om port to port; employing a capita), in bottomry 
alone, of 600,000 rupees. The particulars of which this trade 
consists, however, he docs not state ; and this barrenness of in- 
formation, so frequently observable in Mr Heude’s book, is one 
cause of our censure on his production. He is full of idle and 
ill-told stories about drunken Turks, which are not always de- 
cent, and never amusing ; and these he thinks of more import- 

VOL. XXXll. KO. 63. H 
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atice tlyan^ the gratiAcation of that rational cutiosity respecting 
theiili^ of the Countries he* passes through^ which his readers 
hfive a right to expect at his hands. A traveller who passes 
through countries little known, should tell us how such coun- 
tries are cultivated — how they are governed — what is the face of 
nature — ^u^hat is the state of the useful arts — ^what is the degree 
of knowledge which exists there.. Every reader will be glad to 
learn these things, or some of them : But few, we imagine, will 
care to know whether he had a lean horse at this stage, or a fat 
horse at another — whether his supper at any given village was^jmilk 
witliout eggs, or eggs without milk. A little gossip tfnd a few^- 
ventures, are very well; but a book of gossip and adventures, esj^ 
cialiy when related without wit or discretion, had better not bo. 
We observe, too, that the Ueutenant*s hero is always the same 
)>erson ; and though we do not doubt of the real superiority of 
this person, we think that the two offices of actor and narrator 
should not be held by the same person. We have another little 
piece of advice to give Mr Heude ; and that is, never to relate 
any action that is cruel and unjust, witli the slightest degree of 
levity or jocularity. 

* I have often wondered at the efficacy of the whip. To the Trf- 
tar it is every thing. If his horse is good, a loud crack abm^ his 
head incites him to exertion ; if bad, a closer application imj^ls his 
ap^. If the animal falls, breathless and spent with ta^Srthe whip 
is immediately brought in : the Tartar ne^er resigns his lileat, but coni- 
mences at once an exercise, wluch as many join in as the length and 
breadth of the unfortunate carcase w'ill admit. Are provisions want- 
ing, the whip is the sole resource : the Tartar sits down, entreats for 
awhile, curses his fate that he must have recourse to such drudgery ; 
and next falls to with a willing hand, distributing his favburs * a tort 
et k travers, ' until his wants are attended to. iln lihe, ,Pi 5 n 5 e|Bt vil- 
lages, where there was not so much as a chicEen to be^fdudh, 1 
have seen the comchee produce a dozen full grown H^enerable hens. 
Where a blade of grass could not grow, for a single sheep to feed^ 
upon, whole flocks have been suddenly presented to ,our ^ choice* If 
our horses failed, the whip first produced a change, an^ n^xt impel- 
led the most worn-out hacks to the most extraordinary exertions. It 
was, in short, so evidently the natural weapon, and the great specific 
on aH occasions of emergency and distress, that I often wondered 
how. it was that £ escaped the favour, and frequently asked myself 
the reason why the Koords and Arabs denied us any thing we asked. 

* Whenever any thing urns refused, the whip was regularly intro- 
duced, and commonly witk good efiect : I could only wonder, there- 
fore, why dm villagers would thiis insist on being thrashed, when, 
after alh^'the poor creatures w^ere obliged to comply with our de- 
mands*^' pp* 195, 196* 

Inhere kxc two or three passages in the book in the same 
strain. We are quite certain, w Heude is miudi too respect- 
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able and honourable not to feel horror and disgust at such abo» 
minable tyranny ; but it is not only necessary that the inward 
feeling should^xist — the outward style should correspond with 
it. No familiarity with misery, no circumstances of ridumle or 
contempt with which it may happen to be connected, should 
ever for a singljp^oinent change tliat tone of serious indignation 
with which ^cts of cruelty and oppression should be related. 
Sucli a feeling is one of the strongest barriers of human happi- 
ness. 

could not help smiling at the following passage in the 
of our Excellent Lieutenant. 

-4 The accompanying sketch will afford an imjierfect idea of the 
grandeur of the scene exhibited by the junction of those two mighty 
, rivers, which have been celebrated in history as the boundary of that 
liappy fertile spot where our common father dwelt ; the Tigris and 
the Euphrates having generally been esteemed the southern, south- 
west, and south-east limits of the garden of Eden, or Paradise. The 
confluence of two such majestic streams, forming an inland gulf of 
great extent, is certainly an imposing sight : 1 could find nothing, 
however (except in the contrast with tlte surrounding desert), that 
cc'|ld mark Korna as the fertile happy spot which had been assigned 
to n'lV^n before his fall. The few trees, and the little cultivation it 
may b!h|gt, are certainly as a garden in the midst of a barren, black, 
dcsolate^vjlderness : without this wilderness, however, it would be 
only a inarslp^vergrown with rushes, a few palms, and fifty or sixty 
miserable p. 56. 

This ^’brtliy ollicer seems to consider the situation of Paradise 
fo be as clear and indisputable a point as the position of antient 
Home. But upon this point he must read Hardouin, Le Clerc, 
Calmet, SirJ. Chardin, Postellus, Origen, Philo, Hopkinson, 
HuetjaudBofha® ; and then decide whether Paradise was on 
the TUate (.jonne^retli, or the springs of Orontes— or near 
Mount Ararat^o^a^der the North Pole — or over the whole 
face of the or upon no part of the earth, and a mere al- 

legory.,- X||^|jEnquiry the Lieutenant has absolutely entailed 
upon himii^fuy the boldness of his positions ; and we do not 
sec how he can handsomely escape from it. 

Mr Heude is not without some talents for description : — Indeed 
the novelty of meeting ' a victorious Arab aimy in the Desert, 
must stimulate and augment the slightest portion of tliis talent, 
and almost create it where it did not exist. 

‘ We had nm proceeded many miles, on the morning of the first of 
February, before we encountered the foremost of Shaik Hamood s 
array; who rode in upon us at speed, in. the mimic display of an at- 
tack, on perceiving us to be friends escorted by one of their own mes- 
sengers. Some of the fellows indeed pushed so close by nrie with 
their spears, qbaiging furiously with their lances couched, a^d tilting 
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^ the very moment of contact, that having been aepa- 
my pany, and not having a word to say for myself in re« 
py to their inquiries, 1 could scarcely admire this unnecessary dis« 
play of their horsemanship and skill. Putting on, htwever, the best 
i^un^anee 1 could on the occasion, and smiling and returning their 
Mutations, as they checked their panting steeds io^the midst of their 
ifnll career, brandishing their swords and epears abnye my head, I 
contrived with some dif&culty to rdoinvray servant, aiidv desired him 
to keep as close to me as he couldL By graduaHy in'elming to the 
right, we ultimately got disengaged ; but we could perceive them^ for 
a good hour, filing off at a distance on our dank. 

* The order of their march (if the expression may^be used) 

irregularity itself# Unconfined by roads, water, or cultivation^ in 
l^ir selection of a track unincumbered by lengtliened files of wag^ 
gems or artillery, in their wanderings ; and with scarcely any baggage « 
TOyond the HtUe that was carried on the camels and horses they were 
mounted on ; the whole army was spread over the level fiat, in the 
shape nearly of a bird dying ; the head and tail forming the advance 
and rear ; whilst the wings were composed of those more impatient or 
more curious scouts, who separated in their rambles from the more 
beaten course. Within this space, the thickest throng could be dis- 
tinguished in the centre ; but, evidently, less from the presen^oi 
any chief of rank than from the general motion of the b^y tp^rds 
a certain point. It might inde^ have appeared that eaclKtifte was 
generally collected around the standard of its shaik, whole 

was grouped in irregular shapeless masses : It could be^n, however, 
from the higher ground we stood upon, that the whole frequently in-' 
termixed, collected in a body, and separated again as accident might 
direct. The chiefs were generally in front of their own immediate 
dependents, being commonly better mounted than the rest ; but it was 
more owing, as I thought, to the goodness of the horse tlian to the 
pointed observance of any particular respect', a few ias]^ces only ex- 
cepted, wh^e a venerable age, and long approve^ 

duct, had probably increased the influence of those snow- bearded 
chiefs, who were only approached with superior reverence, and were 
generally accompanied by little flags, to mark the presence of some 
personage of greater consequence. 

* ^rhe looseness of tlieir ranks would naturally preclude any very 
accurate estimate of their numbers ; but I should be inclined to think, 

^ at a rough guess, they were not less than seven or eight thousand 
atrong. The tribe of the Montific Bedooins alone (I have been in- 
, fc^ed) x^an bring 12,000 horse into the. field ; and if numbers on the 
present occasion were ietl behind, it is probable theic^nny had been 
joined by some of their allies. It was ' from these troops we now 
iieat^ i^€i first accurate accounts of the battle and victory, under the 
of Bj^dad, which had occasioned tlie return of' the tribes.* 

pp. 

The following description is also veij striking lind picture 
esque. « 
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* On the Qlstf after passing Mansurie, which is a considerable 
town, with a custom-house subordinate to that at Korna, we came on 
a desert marshy tract entirely covered with bulUrushes on either side* 
Nothing can e^al the dismal^ melancholy aspect of the country we 
had now before v$. The river, extending itself in the loose soil it 
wanders througl^eeins to flow in a still mournful unison with the 
dreary scenemirather bank. * A wretehed Arab here and there, like 
the gleam oflffight that just renders darkness visible, reminds the tra- 
veller, at USg intervals, of the dreadful solitude of his course. The 
aavaged^oggard appearance of the stranger ; his cautious, mistrustful 
; the desolate waste he flies to from the narrow path, at the 
^n^ost distant *sight of a fellow-creature ; equally impress the mind 
wi^ the dreadful apprehension of impending harm. We passed 
through, however, without any accidents, or other alarms than those 
inspired by the mournful stillness of the scene, and the occasional 
apprehensions entertained, from a partial glimpse of some wretched 
creature, who was probably as terrified as ours^lyes at the unusual 
sight of his fellow-man. * pp. 58, 59^ 

^till better is his description of the Curdistan peasants, which 
will bring to the remembrance of the classical reader, Xeno- 
•phones account of the inhabitants of the Carduchian moui> 
tabs, in the ever memorable retreat of the ten thousand. 

‘ S'^Hmaney, therefore, seems the centre, as it is the 'capital, of 
the mo^ elevated valley of Koordistan ; and as this valley is sur- 
rounded by i^a^mense mountains, covered with snow the greater part, 
if not all the year, it enjoys all the advantages of oyr colder climes, 
without losing any of that superabundant fertility which generally 
belongs to the wanner regions. It is, in truth, in every respect, one 
of the most beautiful and fertile valleys in the world; possessing 
every advantage of climate, and all those varied and delightful 
changes of mountain scenery which it is possible to enumerate, in 
all oj^an overflowing luxuriancy. The Koords, them- 

selves a shepherd race from the most ancient times, and the Car- 
duchians and Pdrthians of history, retaining in these mountains those 
primitive habits which they have lost in towns, and exliibiting that 
fierce, ungovernable spirit of independence, which it is extremely 
curious tq observe, though not always safe to encounter. Unlike 
their countrymen of the plains in every respect, these mountaineers 
are all life, fire, and animation : robbers by profession, and constantr 
ly on the watch to spoliate. Generally of an active, nervous make, 
with thick manly beards curling over the lower part of the face, but 
seldom allowed to grow* to any length : a dark moustache is often 
contrasted with eyes* of liquid blue; keen, piercing, and command- 
ing; bright as the falcon's, and equally vengeful too, that seem tq 
boast the ferocious, treacherdus bandit's life. Constantly armed, 
f^ven in their own houses, with pistols, a dagger, and a well tempered 
; the tuddy;j;low of health that bursts though their olive 
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com^ea&ng iinisbesr tbe picture, and stamps the daring outlaw as the 
hf^thfikf/hfurdy mountaineer* , ^ 

/ Koordish ladjes well beseeip their hardy Iprds : mountain^ 
n^phs in their youth, and lovely, laMghiuff, mtt^rown ipaids ; they 
ate Amazons in their mi4dle age ; and follow their husbands in all 
ihetr wanderings. Thejr dress we have already t|^cribe4; apd as 
theit manners partake of the freedom pf their state)^^ delicacy of 
their shape and compteaion is soon adected by the habijts of their 
lives : they are in their prime at fifteen or twenty, on thW^ecline at 
twenty-five, Constantly on horseback, both men and wota^^s^ide 
with equal boldness and dexterity ; and few liorses in tire world 
Surpass those of Koordlstan, for ascending the steepest heights, and*^ 
galloping down the slope, llie ^Coords are exceedingly fond of 
hunting tlie antelope, and commonly pursuc»at speed oyer every kird 
of ground, and down the steepest declivity, without iiesifation or misr 
hap : their horses being in this respect certainly remarkable, that, 
uibiUke the greater part of the mountgin^breeds we are acquainted 
With, they are commonly of the larger sjise, and as beautiful and 
spirited as jthey are indefatigable and sure. ’ pp. SQS, ^209. . , 

Whatever he sees in lus hasty gallop across tiie Desert, this 
gentleman describes well etioqgh ; — but he should captifiusly n- , 
void all attempts at pleasantry, eloquence, or proihndity — to 
all of which qualities, we are concernetl to sa^, he seems t^mve 
pretensions. They are dangerous qualities in a writer^^espe- 
cially in the lower degrees ; and as they can be sort of 

use to Mr Heude in his profession, we recommend him not to 
waste his time in the laborious, and not very hopeful, task of 
their enhivation. 


Art. VII. 7a/rs of the HalL By the Rev. 

Jn two. Volumes. 8>o. pp. (>70. London, 1810. 

Crabbe is the greatest ma7inerist^ perhaps, of all qur livr 
ing peels ; and it is rather unfortiumte that the most pro- 
niincul features of his mannerism arc not the piost pleasing. The 
homely, quaint, and prosaic style — t)ie Hat, and ohen brolcen aiul 
jingling versification — the eternal fulUcngths of low and wortlir 
le$s characters, — with their accustomed gainishings of sly jokcii 
and familiar morali«ing — are all on the surface of his writings ; 
and are almost unavoiuxibJy tlie things by which wje are first re- 
minded' of him, when we take up any of his new productions. 
Yet they are not tlie things that truly constitute his peculiar man- 
ner, of give that characler by which he will, and ought to be, 
remembered with future generations. It is plain, indeed, ► tlmt 
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they are things that will make nobody reiTieinl)eicd — and can 
never, therefore, be really characteristic of some of the moat 
original and powerful poetry that the world ever saw. 

Mr C., accordingly, has other gifts ; and those not less pecu- 
liar or less strongly marked tlian the blemishes with which they 
are contrasted-r^i^ unrivalled and almost magical power ’of ob- 
servation, repadftitig in descriptions so true to nature as to strike 
us rather ^j^anscripts than imitations— an anatomy of charac- 
tcrtimd feffinff not less exquisite and searching — an occasional 
matcniess tenderness— and a deep and dreadful pathetic, 
, gjiicrspersed^by fits, and strangely interwoven with the most mi- 
nute and humble of his details. Add to all this the sure and 


pjj^found sagacity of the remarks with which he every now and 
il^n startles us in the midst of very unambitious discussions ; 
Wand the weight and terseness of tlie maxims which he drops, 
uke oracular responses, bn occasions that give no promise of 
sbph a revelation ; — and last, though not least, that sweet and 
s4dom sounded chord of lyrical inspiration, the lightest touch 
of which instantly charms away all harshness from his numbers, 
and all lowness from his themes — and at once exalts him to a 
level with tlie most energetic and inventive poets of his age. 

These, we think, arc the true characteristics of the genius 
of this^eat writer ; and it is in their mixture with the oadities 


and defects to which we liavc already {Jliuleil, tluit the pecu- 
liarity of bis manner seems to us substantially to consist. Tlie 
ingredients may all of them be found, we suppose, in otlier 
writers; biit.tlieir combination — in such proportions at least 
a< occur in this instance — may safiily be pronounced to be 
original. 

Extraon]^hary, however, as this combination must appear, it 
difficult to conceive in what way it may have 
arisen ; artd, so far from regarding it as a proof of singular liu- 
moFousness^ caprice or aficctaiion in the individual, wo are ra- 
ther inclined to hold tliat something approaching to it must be 
the natural result of a long habit of observation in a man of ge- 
nius, possessed of that temper and disposition whicli is tlie usual 
accompaniment of such a habit; and that the same strangely 
compounded and appar^itlj^incongruuus assemblage of themes 
and sentiments would be frequently produced under such cir-» 
cumstances — if authors had oftencr the courage to write from 
their own impressions, and had less fear of tlie laugh or wonder 
of the more shallow and barren part of ilicir rcadei*b. 

A great talent for observation, and a delight in the exerci^^e 
of it— the pow’er and the practice of dissecting and discntaiigling 
that subtle and complicated tissue of habit,* and self-love, hikI «1- 
firCtioi), which constitute luiaian cliuractcr — seems to ns, in all 
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to Andfply acontein rutber than an active disposition. 

It Cim only exist, indeed, where there is a good deal of social sym- 
pathy ; for, without this, the occupation could excite no interest, 
and ^ord no satisfaction — ^but only such a measure and sort of 
s;^pathy as is gratified by being a spectator, and not an actor 
<m the great theatre of life — and leads it$'poJl^^r rather to 
look on with eagerness on the feats and the forttnl^ of others, 
than to take a share for himself in the game that i^layed be- 
fore him. Some stirring and vigorous spirits tberk^e, no 
doubt, in which this taste and talent is combined witha ISA^re 
thorough and effective sympathy; and leads to the study 
men^s characters by an actual and hearty jjarticipatibn in tlieir 
various passions and pursuits; — though it is to be remarkc^l. 
that when such persons embody their observations in writing, 
they will geherally be found to show their characters in action, < 
rather than to describe tliem in the abstract ; and to let their va-/ 
rious personages disclose themselves and their peculiarities, as it 
were spontaneously, and without help or preparatiicm, in their 
^nary conduct and speech — of all which w'e havea very splendid" 
and striking example in the Tales of My Landlord, and the 
Qther pieces of that extraordinary writer. In the common case, 
however, a great observer, we believe, will be found, pret^ cer- 
taifdy, to be a person of a shy and retiring temper, — does 
lipt mingle enough with the people he surveys, to bo heated with 
their passions, or infected with their delusions — and who has 
mually been led, indeed, to take up the office of a looker on, 
from some little infirmity of nerves, or weakness of spirits, which 
has unfitted him from playing a more active part on the busy 
scene of existence. 

Now, it is verjr obvious, we think, that this ^co ntemp lative 
turn, and this alienation from the vulgar pursuitsm'"IlUU‘dlind, 
must, in the first place, produce a great contempt for most of 
those pursuits, and the objects they seek to obtain — a levelling 
of the factitious distinctions which human pride and vanity have 
established in the world, and a mingled scorn and compassion 
for the lofty pretensions under which men so often disguise the 
r^pthingness of their chosen occupations. When the many-co- 
loured scene of lifc^ with all its petty agitations, its shifting 
pomps, and perishable passions, is surveyed by one who does not 
mix in its business, it is impossible that it should not appear a 
' very pitiable and almost ridiculous affair; or that the heart should 
not ik:bo back the brief and emphatic exclamation of the mighty 
diramutiat, 

^ Life’s a poor player, ^ 

Who firets and'struts hU hour upon the stagey 
Arid then is hoard no more. ~ 
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Or the more sarcastic amjilification of it, in the words of our 
gr&t moral poet — 

* Behold the Child, by Nature’s kindly law, 

Pleased mth a rattle, tickled with a straw ; 

Some livelier playtliing gives our Youth delight, 

A littie^uder, but as empty quite : 

garters, gold our riper years engage. 

Am beads and prayerbooks are the to^s of iVge : ' 

IJleased with this bauble still as that before, 

'4- -':^*^ill tired we sleep — and Life* s poor plai^ is o*er! * 
f This is tlie more solemn view ot the subject : — ^but the first 
' fruits of observation are most commonly found to issue in Sa- 
tire — the unmasking the vain pretenders to w^isdom and worth 
^nd happiness with whom society is infested, and holding up 
to the derision of mankind those meannesses of tlic great, those 
miseries of the fortunate, and those 
k ^ Fears of the brave, and follies of the wise, * 

Which the eye of a dispassionate observer so quickly detects 
under the glittering exterior by which they would fain be dis- 
guised — and which bring pretty much to a level the intellect 
and morals and enjoyments of the great mass of mankind. 

This misanthropic end has unquestionably been by far the most 
coiLwon result of a habit of observation, and that in which its 
cffec^liave most generally terminated ; — Yet we cannot bring our- 
selves to think that it is their just or natural termination. Some- 
tiling, no doubt, will depend on tlie temper of the individual, 
and* the proportions in which the gall and the milk of human 
kindness have been originally mingled in his composition. — Yet 
satirists, we think, have not in general been ill-natured persons 
—and we are inclined rather to ascribe this limited and imcha- 
ritjd2]g,^|2)|i»^c of their powers of observation to their love 
oTianie and popularity, — which are well known to be best secur- 
ed by successful ridicule or invective — or quite as probably, 
indeed, to the narrowness and insufficiency or their observations 
themselves, and the imperfection of their talents for their due 
conduct and extension. — It is certain, at least, we think, that 
the satirist makes use but of half the discoveries of the observer ; 


and teaches but half — and the worser half — of the lessons which 
may be deduced from his occupation. — He puts down, indeed, 
the proud pretensions of the great and arrogant, and levels the 
vain distinctioiis which human ambition has established among 
the brethren of mankind — ^he 

* Bares the mean heart that lurks beneath a Star, ’ 

—and destroys the illusions 'which would limit our sympathy to 
the forward and figuring persons of this world — the favourites of 
fame and forfunb^ — But the true result of observation sliould be 
not so lUuch to* cast down the proud, as to raise up the lowly-r 
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not to extinguish our s^patby with the powerful and 

renowii^ iis to extend it to all those wbd^ in bumbler condi- 
ticKis^ have the same claims on our extern or affection. — It is not 
surely the natural consequence of learning to judge truly of the 
characters of men, that we should despise or be indifferent about 
them all ; — and though we have learned to see ifaa^ugl^ the false 
glare which plays round the envied sunnntts of and 

to know how little dignity, or happiness, or worth, omrisdom, 
may sometimes belong to the possessors of power and^^^une 
micl learning and renoum,— it does not follow, by smy mean^^lBfe;^ 
we should look upon the whole of human life as a mere deceit and ■ 
impotture, or think the concerns of our species fit subjects only 
for scorn and derision* Dur promptitude to admire and to envyy 
will indeed be corrected, our enthusiasm abated, and our distrust' 
of appearances increased -but the sympathies and affections of 
our nature will continue, and be better directed — our love of 
oor kind will not be diminished — and our indulgence for their ^ 
faults and follies, if we read our lesson aright, wilt be signally j 
etreiigtiiened and confirmed. The true and proper effect, there- 
fore, of a habit of observation, and a thorough and penetrating 
knowledgeof hnmancharacter, will be, not to extinguish our sym^ 
pathy but to extend it~to turn, no doubt, many a throb of atlmi- 
rarioh, and many a sigh of love into a smile of derision or o^ity, 
but at the same time to reveal much that commands our homage 
and excites our affcctira in those humble and unexplored re- 
gions of the heart an^nderstanding which never engage the 
aUentioii of the incul^us, — ^and to bring the whole family of 
mankind nearer to a tcfvel, by finding out latent merits as well 
as latent defects . in all its members, and compensating the flaws 
ihiit ai’e detected in the boasted orriaments.of life, ^ b ringing 
to light the richness and the lustre that sleep in tliLnltoLJ'Wp 
Death its surface. 

Wo arc afraid some of our readers may not at once perceive 
the application of these profound remarks to the subject imme- 
tiiately before us. But there arc others, we doubt not, who do 
not need to be told, that they are intended to explain how Mr 
Cmbbc, and other persons with the same gift of observation, 
should so often busy themselves witii what may be considered 
as low and vulgar characters ; and, declining all dealings with 
heroes and lieroic topics, should not only venture to seek for an 
interest in the concerns of ordinary mortals, but actually inter- 
sperse email pieces of ridicule with their uiidignified pathos, 
and endeavour to make their readers look on their books witli 
tl^ same mingled feelings of compassion and amusement, with 
whi^h — unnatural as it may appear to the readers of poetry — . 
the^ and nil judicious observers, actually look upon human life 
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and human nature. This, we are persuaded, is die true key to 
the greater part of the peculiarities of the author before us ; 
and though we have disserted upon it a little longer than was 
necessary, we really think it may enable our readers to compre- 
hend him, and our, remarks on nira, something better than they 
eoulcl have dtvflfe without it. 

There everybody must have felt, a strange mixture of 
satire anjTsympathy in lali his productions — a great kindliness 
and CQTApassion for the eiTors and sufferings of our poor human 

J ;.iturfe — -but a strong distrust of its heroic virtues and high pi*e- 
ensions. ^His heart is always open to pity, and all the milder 
emotions — but there is little aspiration after the grand and sub- 
lo^mc of character, nor very much encouragement for raptures 
mid ccstacies of any description. These, he seems to thiuk, arc 
things rather too fine for the said poor human nature — and that, 
kin our low and erring condition, it is a little ridiculous to pre- 
tend, either to very exalted and immaculate virtue, or very pure 
bnd exquisite happiness. He not only never meddles, therefore, 
with the delicate distresses and noble fires of the heroes and he- 
roines of tragic and epic fable, but may generally be detected 
indulging in a lurking sneer at the pomp and vanity of all such 
siipe^ne imagfliations — and turning to draw men in their true 
pustm!s and dimensions, and with all the imperfections that 
actu««dly belong to their condition : — the prosperous and happy 
overshadowed with passing clouds of ennui^ and disturbed with 
little flaws of bad humour and discontent — the great and wise 
beset at times with strange weaknesses and meannesses and paltry 
vexations — and even the most virtuous and enlightened tailing far 
beloMT the standard of poetical perfection — and stooping every 
no w an d tl^n to paltry jealousies and prejudices — or sinking 
inj^flhatTEJ^ensualities, — or meditating on their own excellence 
and importance, with a ludicrous and lamentable anxiety. 

This is one side of tlie picture ; and charactcrissea sufficient- 
ly the satirical vein of our author : But the other is the most 
extensive and important. In rejecting the vulgar sources of 
interest in poetical narratives, and reducing his ideal persons 
to the standard of reality, Mr C. does by no means seek to ex- 
tinguish the sparks of human sympathy within us, or to throw 
any damp on the curiosity with which we naturally explore the 
characters of each other. On the contrary, he has aftbnled new 
and more wholesome food for all those propcnsitic^s — and, by 
placing before us those details which our pride or fastidiousness 
is so apt to overlook, has disclosed, in all their truth and sim- , 
plicity, the native and unadulterated workings. of tlu)*c affec- 
tions which are et the bottom of all social interest, anil are real- 
ly rendered less touching by the exaggeratious of more ambiii- 
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iirlS$ts^1rIiUe he exhibits, with admir^Ie force and endless 
yariefijr^ aU those combinations of passions ahd opinions, and 
cro8s<»pIay of selfishness and vanity, and indolence and 
ambition, and habit and reason, which make up the intellectual 
d^!cmcter of individiial.s and present to every one an instructive 
picture of his neighbour or liimself. Seeing, by^e perfection 
of his art, the master passions in their springs, aitd^tbe high 
eapacities in their rudiments — and having acquired t^ gift of 
trilling all the propensities and marking tendencies of ohi ^ las- 
tic nature, in their first slight indications, or from the 

S uises they so often love to assume, he does not need, in order to^ 
raw out , his characters in all their life and distinctness, the vnlgar 
demonstration of those striking and decided actions by which tneii^ 
maturity is proclaimed even to tlie careless and inaltentivo ; — 
but delights to point out to his readers, the seeds or tender fila- 
ment oi those talents and feelings and singulai*itie$ which wait 
miiy for occasion and opportunity to burst out and astonish the 
worid— and to accustom them to trace, in characters and ac-C 
ItCtis apparently of the most ordinary description, the self-same 
attributes that, under other circumstances, would attract univer- 
sal attention, and furnish themes for the most popular and im- 
passioned descriptions. 

Tliat he should not be guided in the choice of his subjoif^ by 
miy regard to the rank or condition wliich his pei-sons hold in 
society, may easily be imagined ; and, with a view to tlie ends 
he aims at, might readily bo forgiven. But we fear that his 
passion for observatiou, and the delight he takes in tracing out 
and analyring ail the little traits that indicate character, and all 
the little circumstances that influence it, have sometimes led 
him to be careless about his sclectioji of the instanqgs in which 
it was to be exhibited, or at least to select tlicm uptJTl'jJl lliei- 
ples very different from those which give them an interest in the 
eyes of ordinaiy retiders. For the purposes of mere anatomy, 
beauty of form or complexion are things quite indiflerent; and 
the pliysiologist, who examines plants only to study their inter- 
nal structure, and tb make himself master of all the contrivances 
by which their various functions are performed, pays no regard 
to the brilliancy of their hues, the sweetness of their odours, or 
the graces of their form. Those who come to him for tlie sole 
pur^se of acquiring knowledge, may participate perhaps in 
this fl^flerence ; but the wotid at large will wonder at them— - 
and he will engage fewer pupils to listen to bis instructions, 
thati If he had condescended in some degree to consult their 
predilections in the beginning. It Is the same case, we think, 
in jpftany respects, with Mr Crabbe. Belying for the interest 
to prodi]ice> on carious expositions be is to make of tho 
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ekxnents of human character ; or at least finding his own chief 
gratification in those subtle investigations, he seems to care very 
little upon what particular individuals he pitches for the purpose 
of those demonstrations. Almc^t every human mind, he seems 
to think* may serve to display that fine and mysterious mechan- 
ism which it-:'S,his delight to explore and explain ; — and almost 
every cor dSion, and every history of life, afford occasions to 
show h^ it may be put into action, and pass through its various 
cornl^j iatlons. It seems, therefore, almost as if he had caught 
lOe first dozen or two of persons that cmne across him in the 
^ordinary svalks of life, — and then opening up his little window in 
tbeir breasts, — and applying his tests and instruments of observa- 
(tion, had set himself about such a minute and curious scrutiny of 
their whole imbits, histoiy, adventures and dispositions, ns lie 
thought must ultimately create not only a faniil iarity, but an inter- 
est, wiiich the first aspect of the subject was far enough from lead- 
ing any one to expect. That he succeeds more frequently than 
U;oiild have been anticipated, we are very willing to allow. But 
we cannot help feeling also, tliat a little more pains bestowed in 
the selection of his characters, would have made his power of 
observation and description tell with tenfold cfiect; and that, 
in suite of the exquisite truth of liis delineations, and the fine- 
nosXof the perceptions by which be was enabled lo make them, 
it is impossible to take any considerable interest in many of fais 
personages, or to avoid feeling some degree of fatigue at the 
minute and patient exposition dint is made of all that belongs 
to them. 

These remarks are a little too general, we believe — and are 
not introduced with strict propriety at the head of our J'ourlk 
article on^Mr Crabbe’s productions. They have drawn out, 
such a length, that ure can afford to say but little of 
the work immediately before us. It is marked with all the cha- 
racteristics that we have noticed, either now or formerlj^, as dis- 
tinctive. of his poetry. On the whole, however, it has certainly 
fewer of the grosser faults — ;iiid fewer too, perhaps, of the mm e 
exquisite passages which occur in his former publ ica'tions. There 
is nothing at least that has struck us, in going over these voliunoia, 
as equal in elegance to Phoebe Dawson in the Register, or in pa- 
thetic effect to the Convict's Dream, or Edward Shore, or tlie 
Parting Hour, or the Sailor dying beside his sweelhoart. On 
the other hand, there is far less that is horrible, and nothing that 
can be sai<l to be absolutely disgusting; and the picture which 
is afforded of society and human nature is, 'on the wliole, much 
less painful and degrading, 'yhere is both less misery and ^less 
guilt ; and» whUe Sie same searching and unsparing glhnce is 
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sent ii;ito^,aU the dark caverns of the breast, arid the tiilth brought 
forth, with the same stern impartiality, the result is more ccim^ 
fortable and cheering. The greater part of the characters are 
rather more elevated in station, and milder and m'ore amiable 
in disposition ; while the accidents of life are more mercifully 
^a^naged, and fortunate circumstances more lillMally allowed. 

rather remarkable, too, that Mr C. seems to OHngme more 
amorous as lie grows older, — the interest of almost all %e stories 
in this collection lurning on the tender passion — anJ^te^^of 
them on its most romantic varieties. 

The plan of the work, — for it has rather more of rpian ana 
unity than any of the former, — is abundantly simple. Two 
hrotnersj both i)ast middle age, meet together for the first, tini^ 
since tlieir infiincy, in the Hall of their native parish, which 
the elder and richer had purchased as a place of retirement 
for his declining age — and there tell eacn other their ovm 
history, and then that of their guests, neighbours, and ac-/ 
quaiiitanees. The senior is much the richer, and a bachelor-*/ 
having been a little distasted with the sex by the unlucky result 
of a very extravagant passion. He is, moreover, rather too re- 
served ami sarcastic, and somewhat Toryish, though with an 
excellent heart and a powerful understanding. Tlie younger is 
very sensible also, but more open, social and talkative — a oippy 
husband and father, with a tendency to Whiggism, and some 
notion of reform — and a disposition to think well both of men 
and women. The visit lasts two or three weeks in autumn ; and 
the Tales, which maki? up die volume, are told in the after din- 
ner teteyd^tkes that take place in that time between the worthy 
brothers over their bottle. The married man, however, wearies 
at length for his wife and children ; and his brother lets him go 
with more coklness than he had expected. He goe?lXlTh iJtrii, 
however, a stage on die way; and, inviting him to turn aside a 
little to look at a new purchase he had made of a sweet form 
with a neat mausion, he finds his w'ife and children comforiably 
settled there, and all dressed out and ready to receive them ; 
and speedily discovers that he is, by his brother’s bounty, the 
proprietor of a fair domain within a morning’s ride of die Hall 
— ^where they may discuss politics, and tell tales any afternoon 
they think proper. 

''jrbongh tlieir own stories and descriptions arc not, in our 
opinion, the best in the work, it is l)ut fair to intix^ducc these 
narrative brothers and their Hall a little more i)articularly to 
our readers. Tlie history of the elder and more austere, is not 
particularly pyoliable— nor very interesting ; but it affords miiny 
' p^boges i^tremely charactci istic of the author. He w^as a spoil- 
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ed child, and grew up into a youth of a romantic and contem- 
plative turn — dreaming, in his father’s rural abode, of divine 
nymphs and damsels all passion and purity. One day lie hjul 
the good luck to rescue a fair lady from a cow, and fell despe- 
rately in love : — Though he never got to speech of liis charmer, 
who departed f’^lkn the place where she was on a visit, nrul e- 
luded the er‘;;^‘'r search witli which he pursued her in town and 
country fq/ many a long year: For this foolish and poetical 
passioiv/ziftletl down on his spirits; and neither tijne nor com- 
.y, iior the business of a London banker, could effect a di- 
version. At la«t, at tiie end of ten or twelve years — for tlie fit 
lasted that unreasonable time — being then an upper clerk in hin 
'XhHIcIo’s bank, he stumbled upon his Diilcinea in a very unex- 
pected way — and a way that no one but Mr C. woulcl either 
diave thought of— or thought of describing in verse. The Ibl- 
Mwiiig passage, we think, might be quoted as a fair epitome of 
njk poetry — ^its strength and its weakness — its faults, its odditieis^ 
Md its heat! tics. 

‘‘ Something one day occurr’d about a bill 
That was not drawn with true mercantile skill, 

And 1 was ask’d and authorized to go 
To seek the firm of Clutterbuck and Co. ; 

Tlieir hour was past- — but when I urged the case, 

There was a youth who named a second piace i 
Where, on occasions of important kind, 

‘‘ I jnigbt the man of occupation find 
In Ills retiieinent, where he found repose 
rroiii the vexations that in business rose. 

“ I found, though not with cjisg, this private seat 
Of soothing quiet, Wisdoufs still retreat. 

was good, but not so pure and clean 
As 1 had houses of retirement seen ; 

“ Yet men, I knew, of meditation deep, 

“ Love not their maidens should their srudios sweep; 

“ Ilis room I saw, and must acluiow ledge, there 
Were not the signs of cleanliness or care ; 

A female servant, void of female grace, 
i^oose in attire, proceeded to the piace ; 

“ She staretl intrusive on my slender frame. 

And boldly ask’d my business and rny name. 

“ I gave them both ; and, left to be amused, 

Well as I might, the parlour I perused. 

The shutters half unclosed, the curtains fell 
Flalf down, and rested on the window-sill, 

“ And thus, confusedly, made the room half visible : 

“ Late as it* was, the little parlour bore 
Some tell-tale tokens of Uie night before ; 
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There were strange sights and scents about the room, 

Of food high season’d, and of strong perfume ; 

♦♦ Two unmatch’d sofa’s ample rents display’d, 

Carpet and curtains were alike decay’d ; 

A large old mirror, with once-gilded frame, 

Redccted prints that I forbear to pame, < 

Such as a youth might purchase-— but, in^Vr^nth, 

“ Not a sedate or sober-minded youth : 

The cinders yet were sleeping in the grate, 

** Warm from the fire, continued large and late, 

As left by careless folk, in their neglected state ; ^ 

“ The chairs in haste seem’d whirl’d about the room, 

“ As when the sons of riot hurry home, 

And leave the troubled place to solitude and gloom* 

** But man there was not, was not he for whom 
To this convenient lodging I was come ; 

“ No ! but a Lady’s voice was heard to call 
On my attention — and she had it all ! 

•* For lo ! she enters, speaking ere in sight, 

* Monsieur ! 1 shall not want the chair to-night— 

* Wliere shall I see him ? ’—This dear hour atones 
** For all affection’s hopeless sighs and groans, &c. 

But is it She ? — O ! yes ; the rose is dead, 

Its beauty, fragrance, freshness, glory fled : ,v 

But yet ’tis she — the same, and not the same — 

** Who to my bower an heavenly being came ; 

“ Who waked my soul’s first thought of real bliss. 

Whom long I sought, and now I find her — ^this 1 
** 1 cannot paint her — something I had seen 
So pale and slim, and tawdry and unclean ; 

With haggard looks, of vice and woe the prey, 

Laughing in languor, miserably gay : 

Her face, where face appear’d, was amply spread, 

“ By art’s coarse pencil, with ill-chosen red ; 

But still the features were the same, and strange 
^ My view of both — the sameness and Uie change, 

That fix'd me gazing and my eye enchain’d. 

Although So little of herself remain’d ; 

“ It is the creature whom I loved, and yet 
“ Is far unlike her— Would I could forget 
The angel or her fall ! the once ador^ 

“ Or now despised ! the worshipp’d or deplored ! ” L pp. 152-56** 
She views his distress with some confusion^ and more con- 
tempt; an<1 at last endeavours to sooth him, by saying and 
8Uiging» tts follonrs. 

Come, my dear friend, discard that look of care> 

** All things were made to be, as all things are ; 
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<( All to seek pleasure as the end design’d^ 

The only good in matter or in mind ; 

So was I taught by one, who gave me all 
That my experienced heart can wisdom caU^ 

O I we have both about the world been tost^ 

Thy ga»>i I know not— 1> they cry, am lost ^ 

So the wise ones talk ; they talk in vain;| 

Af'ld are mistaken both in loss and gain ; 

“ At is gain to get whatever life affords, 

•• *Tis loss to spend our time in empty wordl, 

** My Damon was the first to wake 
** The gentle dame that cannot die \ 

** ^^y Damon is the last to take 
“ The faithful bosom’s softest sigh i 
“ The life between is nothing worth, 

P ! cast it from thy thought away | 

“ Think of the day that gave it birth, 

And this its sweet returning day, 

Buried be all that has been done, 

Or say that nought is done amiss ; 

For who the dangerous path can shun 
“ In such a wildtring world as this ? 

But love can every fault forgive, 

Or with a tender look reprove 
And now let naught in memory liv^, 

But that we meet — and that we love. I. pp, 158«1($Q» 

Wc were lately rash enough, we think, to say, that we hac} 
no poets so unlike as Mr Crabbe and Mr Moore : But poets of 
their mettle can put out Critics when they please. This little 
?ong is more like Mr Moore than any thing we ever saw under 
tlij?Jiand a jn'ofosscd imitator ; and if Mr Crabbe's amatory 
propensities continue to increase with his years, as they have 
rlone, the bard of Lalla Rookh may still have a formidable ri^i* 
val.— -But W'e must finish our Stjuirc^s history. — His Perdita 
professes penitence ; and he offers to assist and support her if 
she will abandon her evil courses. The following passage 
fraught with a deep and a melancholy knowledge of character 
and of luunati nature. 

“ She vowed — she tried — ^Alasl she did not know 
“ How deeply rooted evil habits grow : 

** She folt the truth upon her spirits press, 

But wanted ease, indulgoiict , show, excess, 

“ Vohipueus banquets, pleasures — nor rehned, 

But such as soothe to sleep th’ opposing mindr:*** 
it&U XXXIl, NO, 63. ^ 
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“ She look’d for idle vice, the time to kill, 

“ And subtle, strong apologies for ill ; 

And thus her yielding, unresisting soul 
Sank, and' let sin conAise her and Control : 

Pleasures that brought disgust yet brought relief, 

** And minds she hated help’d to war with grief* L p. 163. 
As her health fails, however, her relapses bectHjie less fre- 
quent ; and at lust she dies, grateful and resi^ied. >j[er aw'a^ 
kened lover is stunned by blow — takes seriously to business. 

— and is in danger of l)t\:onnng avaricious ; when a seveffi^fPr 
ness rouses him to higher thoughts, and he takes his name 
of the firm, and, being turned of sixty, seAs a place of retire- 
ment. 

He chose his native village, and the hill 
He climb’d a boy had its attraction still ; 

With that small brook beneath, where lie would stand; 

And stooping till the hollow of his hand 
To quench th’ impatient tliirst— then stop awhile 
To see the sun upon the waters smile, 

In that sweet weariness, when, long denied. 

We drink and view the fountain that supplied 
The sparkling bliss-^and feel, if not express, 

Our perfect ease in that sweet weariness. 

The oaks yet flourish’d irt that fertile ground, . 

Where still the church with lofty tower was found; 

And still that Hall, a first, a favourite view, ’ &c. 

* The Hall of Binning, bis delight a hoy. 

That gave fiis fancy in her flight emjiloy ; 

Here, from his father’s modest home, he gazed, 

Its grandeur charm'd him, and its height a^nazed 
Now young no more, retired to views well known, 

He finds that object of his awe his own ; 

The Hall at Binning ! — how he loves the gloom 
That sun-cxcluding vrindow gives the room ; 

Those broad browm stairs on wlHrfi he loves* to tread ; 

Tliose beams within ; without, that length of lead,' 

On which the names of wanton boys appear, 

Whw died old men, and left memorials liere,^ 

Carvings of feet and hands, and knots and floVvers, 

The fruits of busy minds in idle Jiours. ] i. pp. 4 — 6. 

So much for S([uirc George — unless any reader should care' 
to know, as Mr C. has kii!dly.tol(l, that- The Gentleman was 
tall, ’ and, moreover, ‘ Looked old whe?: fi ilowcd, hut alert 
when met. * Of Captain Richard, the sto: - . uunv v.;ncd and 
rambling. He was rather neglected in In : a .d passed 

' his time, When a boy, very much, as wc carir'iOt help siipposiifg, 
i 
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Mr Crabbo must have passed his own: lie ran w^ild In the 
iicif^hbourhoocl of a seaport, and foinid occupation chough in 
its precincts. 

‘ “ I souglit the town, and to the obeah gave 
“ My mind and thoughts, as restless as the wave s 
‘‘ Where crowds assembled, 1 was sure to run, 

** Hear what W'as said, and mused on what was done ; 

“ Attentive listening in the moving scene, 

^ “ I'Vjid often wondering what the men could mean. 

/ <« Wh^n ships at sea made signals of their need, 

I watch’d on shore the sailors, and their speed : 

“ Mix’d in their act, nof rested till I knew 
“ Why they were call’d, and what they were to do. 

“ To me the wives of seamen lOvcd to tell 

What storms endanger’d men esteemed so well ; 

“ What wond’rous things in foreign parts they saw, 

^ Lands without bounds, and people without law. 

No ships were wreck’d upon that fatal beach, 

‘‘ But I could give the luckless tale of each ; 

“ Eager I look’d, till I beheld a face 

‘‘ Of one disposed to paint their dismal case ; 

Who gave the sad survivors’ doleful tale, 

“ iTom the first brushing of the mighty gale 
Until they struck ; and, suffering in their fatC) 

“ I long’d the more they should its horrors state ; 

While some, the fond of pity, would enjoy 
‘‘ The earnest sorrows of the feeling boy. 

‘‘ There were fond girls, who took me to their side 
“ To tell the story liow their lovers died ; 

“ 'I’hey i^^aised my tender heart, and bade itie prove 

Both kind and constant wlien I came to love. ” L pp. 74-76. 
f)ncc he saw a boat ujiset ; and still recollects enough to give 
this spirited sketcli of the scene 

" “ Then were those piercing shrieks, that frantic fl'ght, 

All hurried ! all in tumult and affright ! 

A gathering crowd from different streets drew near^ 

“ All ask, all answer — ^hone attend, none hear ! 

‘‘ O ! how impatient on the sands we t^^d, 

And the winds roaring, ;ii^d the women led ; 

“ They know not who in either boat is gone, 

But think the father, husband, lover, one. 

And who is she apart ? She dares not come 
** To join the crowd, yet cannot rest at home : 

** With what strong interest looks she at the waves, 

Meeting and plashing q’er the seamen’s graves ; 

“ ’Tis a poor girl betroth’d — a few hours niore^ 

** And 4(r will lie a corpsAe upon the shore* 
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** One wretched hour had past before we knew 
Whom they had saved I Alas ! they were but tWO^ 

An orphan'd lad and widow’d man — no more ! 

** And they unnoticed stood upon the shore, 

With scarce a friend to greet them — widows view’d 
This man and boy, and then their cries renew’d 
‘‘ ’Twas long before the signs’ of woe gave place 
To joy again ; grief sat on every face. ” I, 77-79. 

He also pries into the haunts of the smugglers, and make 9 .fricnd 3 
with the shepherds on the downs in summer ; and then he 
comes intimate with an old sailor’s wife, to whom he reads $cr^ ^ 
mons, and histories, and jest books, and hymns, and indelicaler 
ballads. The character of this woman is one of the many ex- 
amples of talent and labour misapplied. It is very powerfully, 
and, we doubt not, very truly drawn — but it will attract few 
readers. Yet the story she is at last brought to tell of her 
daughter, will command a more general interest. 

Ruth — I may tell, too oft had she been told — 

« Was tall and fair, and comely to behold, 

** Gentle and simple, in her native place 
“ Not one compared with her in form or face ; 

She was not merry, but she gave our hearth 
A cheerful spirit that was more than mirth. 

“ There was a sailor boy, and people said 
“ He was, as man, a likeness of the maid ; 

** But not in this — for he was over glad, 

While Ruth was apprclicnsive, mild, and sad. ” 1. 92, 93. 

They are betrothed — and something more than betrothed — 
when, on the eve of their wedding-ilay, the youth is carried re- 
lentlessly off* Ijy a press-gang. 

Not one last look allow’d, — nor one adieu T 
** They saw the men on deck, but none distinctly knew. 

“ And there she staid, regardless of each eye, 

With but one hope, a fervent hope to die : 

“ Nor cared she now for kindness — all beheld 
“ Her, who invited none, and none repclfd ; 

For there are griefs, rny child, that sufferers hide. 

And there are griefs that men display with pride ; 

But there are other griefs that, so we feel, 

We care not to display them nor conceal ; 

Such were our sorrows on that fatal day, 

** More than our lives the spoilers tore away ; 

Nor did we heed tlieir insult — some distress 
** No form or manner can make more or less, 

** And this is of that kind — tliis misery of a Press ! ” I. p, 9J. 

The sailor is slain in battle — and a preaching weaver woos^ 
with nauseous perversions of scripture, the loathing and widow- 
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ed bride. This picture, too, is strondy drawn but we hasten 
to a scene of far more power as well as pathos. Her father 
urges her to wed the missioned suitor ; and she agrees to give 
her answer on Sunday. 

She left her infant on the Sunday morn, 

“ A creature doom'd to shame ! in sorrow born ; 

A tliii^ that languish’d, nor arrived at age 
When the man’s thoughts with sin and pain engage— 

** She came not home to sliarc our humble meal, 

** Her father thinking what his cliild would feci 
“ From his hard sentence — still she came not home. 

The night grew dark, and yet she was not come ; 

The east-wind roar’d, the sea return’d the sound. 

And tlie rain fell as if the world were drown’d : 

** There were no lights without, and my good man, 

** To kindness frighten’d, with a groan began 
To talk of Ruth, and pray ; and then he took 
“ The Bible down, and read the holy book ; 

** For he had learning : and when that was done 
“ We sat in silence— whither could we run ? 

We said, and then rush’d frighten’d from the door. 

For we could bear our own conceit no more : 

** We call’d on neighbours — there she had not been ; 

“ We met some wanderers — ours they had not seen ; 

We hurried o’er the beach, both north and south, 

Then join’d, and wander'd to our haven’s mouth : 

Where rush’d the falling waters wildly out, 

“ I scarcely heard the good man’s fearful shout, 

Who saw a something on the billow ride, 

And — Heaven have mercy on our sins ! he cried, 

“ It is my child !— and to the present hour 
“ So he believes — and spirits have tlic power. 

“ And she was gone ! tlie waters wide and deep 
“ Roll’d o’er her body as she lay asleep. 

“ She heard no more the angrv waves and wind, 

** She heard no more the threafning of mankind ; 

Wrapt in dark weeds, the refuse of the storm, 

“ To the hard rock was borne her comely form ! 

** But O ! what storm was in tliat mind ? what strife, 

“ That could compel her to lay down her life ? . 

For she was seen within the sea to wade, 

By pile at distance, when she first had pray’d ; 

“ Then to a rock within the hither shoal 
‘‘ Softly and with a fearful step she stole ; 

“ Then, when she gain’d it, on the top she stootf 
^ A moment still — ^nd dropt into the flood ! 
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The man cried loudly, but he cried in vain,— 

She heard not then — »he never heard again ! 

“ She had — pray, Heavn ! — she had that world in sight, 

“ Wlierc frailty njcrcy finds, and wrong has right ; 

But, sure, in this her portion such has been, 

“ Well had it still remain’d a world unseen ! ” L 105-107. 

Richard afterwards tells how he left the sea and entered the 
army, and fought and marched in the Peninsula; aaid how lie 
came home and fell in love with a parson’s daughter, and court- 
ed and married her ; — and he tells it all very prettily,— and, 
moreover, that he is very happy, and very fond of his wife and 
children. — But we must now take the Adclphi out of doors, and 
let them introduce sonic of their acquaintances. Among the 
first to whom we are presented arc two sisters still in the bloom 
of life, who had been cheated out of a handsome independence 
by the cunning of a speculating banker, and deserted by their 
lovers in consequence of this calamity. Their characters are 
tirawn with inHnitc skill and iniiiutoness, and iheir whole storj 
told with great feeling and beauty; — but if is diljicult to make 
extracts. After describing tliejr innocent and happy life before 
their misfortunes, Mr C. thus passes to the eliange. 

“ Thus lived the sisters, far from power removed, 

“ And far from need, both loving and beloved. 

Thus grew, us myrtles grow ; I grieve at heart 
“ I'hat 1 have paia and sorrow to impart. 

But so it is, the sweetest herbs that grow 
In the lone vale, where sweetest waters flou , 

Kre drops the blossom, or appears the fruit, 

Feel the vile grub, and peri.di at tlie root ; 

“ And in a quick and premature decay, 

“ Breathe the pure Iragrance of their life away. '* 1, 185, 18(j. 

The prudent suitor of the mi!d(»r aiul more serious sistei 
sneaks pitifully away when their fortune changes. The bolder 
lover of the more elate and gay, seeks to take a baser advau- 

“ There was a moment’s stJuness, and it soenfd 
Discretion slept, or so the lover dreuiifd ; 

“ And watching long the uoav confiding maid, 

He thought her guardless, and grew less alVaid ; 

I,»ed to the theme that lie had slnmn’d before, 

He used a language he must use no more — 

For if it answers, there no more heed, 

And no more trial, should it not succeed. 

Thfm made he that attempt, in which to fail 
“ Is shameful, — still more shameful to prevail. 
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“ Then was there lightning In that eye that slied 
“ Its beams upon hhn, — and his frenzy fled ; 

Abject and trembling at her feet he laid, 

“ Despised and scorn’d by the indignant maid. 

Whose spirits in their agitation rose, 

‘‘ Him, and her own weak pity, to oppose : 

‘‘ As liquid silver in the tube mounts high, 

“ Then shakes and jetties as the storm goes by. 

While yet the lover stay’d, the maid was strong, 

But when he fled, she droop’d and felt the wrong— 

Felt the alarming chill, th’ enfeebled breath, 

“ Closed the quick eye, ami sank in transient death. ” 

I. p. '203-201^. 

The cliccts of this cloiddc trial on their different tempers, are 
also very finely described, ’i'he gentler Lucy is the most re* 
iiigiied luul magnaniiiious. The more aspiring Jane suffers far 
keener anguish und fiercer impatience; and the task of soothing 
;iiul cheering lier devolves on her generous sister. 

I knew not then their worth ; and, liad I known. 

Could not the kindness of a friend have shown ; 

For men they dreaded ; they a dwelling sought, 

“ And there the children of the village taught; 

There, linn and patient, Lucy still depends 
** Upon her efforts, not upon her friends ; 

She is with persevering strength endued, 

** And ean be cheerful — for she will be good. 

** Jiine too will strive the dally tasks to sliare, 

't’liat so employment may contend with care ; 

“ Not j)owcT, but will, ?he t^iows, and looks about 
“ On her small people, who come in and out ; 

“ And seems of what they need, orahe can do, in doubi. 
dliere sits the chubby crew on seats around, 

While she, all rueful at the sight and sound, 

‘‘ Shrinks from the free approaches of the tribe, 

Whom she aUen.pts lamenting to describe, 

\\ ith stains the idlers gather’d in their way, 

“ I'lu* simple stains of mud, and mould, and clay. 

And eompomul of the streets, of w;bat we dare not say ; 

With hair uncornb’d, grimed face, and piteous look, 

Kach heavy student takes the odious book. 

And on the lady casts a glance of fear, 

Who draws the garment close as he comes near; 

“ Slie then for Lucy’s mild forbearance tries, 

‘‘ And from her pupils turns her brilliant eyes, 

“ IMaking new efforts, and with some success, 

To pay attention while the students guess ; 

“ WIu) to the gentler mistress fain w'ould glide, 

And dread their station at the lady’s side. ” T. pp. 205, 206* 
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Her /ancy^ too, is at times a little touched Avith her iifllictioiis 
khe writes wild and melanclioly verses. Tlie wanderings 
6f her rea^n are represented .in a very affecting manner ; — hut 
we rather chuse to quote the following verses, which appear to 
ius to be eminently beMutifuI, and make us regret that Mr Crabhe 
i^hould have indulged us so seldom with those higher lyrical 
ydiusions. 

** Let me not have this gloomy view, 

About iny room, around my bed ; 

But morning roses, wet with dew. 

To cool my burning brows instead. 

“ As flow’rs that onpe in Eden grew, 

** Let them their fragrant spirits shed, 

And every day the sweets renew, 

** Till I, a fading dower, am ^eadt 

Db ! let the herbs 1 loved to rear 
“ Give to my sense their perfumed breath ? 

Let them be placed about my bier, 

^ And grace the gloomy house of deatli, 

IMl have my grave beneath an hill, 

Where, only Lucy’s self shall know 
h Where runs the pure pellucid rill 
‘‘ Upon its gravelly bed below ; 
h There violets on the borders blow, 

And insects their soft light display. 

Till as the morning sun-beams glow, 

The cold phosphoric fires decay. 

That is the grave to Lucy shown. 

The soil a pure and silver sand, 

The green cold moss above it grown. 

Unpluck’d of all but maiden hand i 
I In virgin earth, till then unturn d, 

There let my maiden fonn be laid, 

** Nor let my changed clay be spurn’d. 

Nor for new guest that bed be made. 

There will the lark, — the lamb, in sport, 

‘‘ In air, — on e^rth,-i-.sccurciy play, 

And Lucy to my grave resort, 

** As innocent, but not so gay, 

•• I will not have the churchyard ground, 

With bones all black and ugly grown, 

To press my shivering body round, 

Or on my wasted limbs be thrown. 

With ribs au4 skulls I will not sleep, 

“ In olammy' beds of cold blue clay, 

Through ♦rhich the ringed earth-wormfe 
* Add bn the shrouded boaom ptey ; * ' * 
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P I will ftot have the bell pdclaSm 

When those sad marriage rited begitti 
And boys, without regard or shame, 

« Press the vile mouldering masses in. 

Say not, it is beneath my care; 

I cannot these cold truths allow ; 

“ These thoughts may not afflict me there, 

“ But, O ! they vex and tease me now. 

'' O ! take me from a world 1 hate, 

Men cruel, selfish, sensual, cold ; 

And, in some pure and blessed state, 

Let me my sister minds behold : 

From gross and sordid views refined, 

“ Our heaven of spotless love to share;, 

** For only generous souls design’d, 

*• And not a man to meet us there. ” I. pp.212-2lS. 

‘ 'Die IVcceptor Husband ’ is exceedingly w'ell managed-^ 
but it is rather too facetious for our present luorxl. TlTe old 
bachelor, wlio Jiad been five times on the brink of inatrinionVf 
is mixed up of sorrow ami mirth; — but we cannot make room 
for any extracts, except the following inimitable description of 
the first coining on of old age, — though we feel assurcci, some* 
how, that tills malicious observer has mistaken the date of these 
ugly symptoms ; and brought them into view nine or ten, or, ^ 
air events, six or seven years too early. 

Six years had past, and forty ere the six, 

When Time began to play his usual tricks : 

Tlie locks once comely in a virgin’s sight, 

Locks of pure brown, display’d th’ encroaching white; 

“ The blood once fervid now to cool began, 

** And 'l ime’s strong pressure to subdue the mani 
“ I rode or walk’d as I was wont before, 

But now the bounding spirit was no more; 

“ A moderate pace would now my body lieat, 

A walk of moderate length distress my feet. 

1 show’d my stranger-guest those hills sublime, 

“ But said, ‘ the view is poor, we need not climb. * 

At a li'iend’s mansion 1 began to dread 
“ 'rhe cold neat parlour, and the gay glazed bed ; 

At home 1 felt a more decided taste, 

‘‘ Aiifl must liuve all things in my order placed; 

I ceased to hunt, my horses pleased me less, 

“ My dinner more ; I learn’d to play at chess ; 

“ I took iny dog and gun, but saw the brute 
Was disappointed that I did not shoot ; 

Rly morning walks 1 now could bear to lose 
V And bfess'd the shower gave «ue noi to i^hoo^e ; 
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** lii fact, I felt a languor stealing on ; 

The active arm, the agile hand were gone ; 

Small daily actions into habits grew, 

And new dislike to forms and fashions new ; 

I loved my trees in order to dispose, 

I number’d peaches, look’d how stocks arose. 

Told the same story oft — io short, began to prose. ” 

I. 260, 261. 

‘ The Maid’s Story* is rather long — tlioiigh it luis many 
passages that must be favourites with Mr Crabbe's adiniiors. 
‘ Sir Ow'cn Dale ’ is too long also; but it is one of the !)cst in the 
collection, and must not be discussed so shortly. Sir Owen, a 
proud, handsome man, is left a widower at forty- three, and is 
soon after jilted by a young lady of twenty, who, after amusing 
herself by encouraging his assiduities, at last meets his long ex- 
pected declaration with a very innocent surprise at finding her 
familiarity with ^ such an old friend of her lather’s ’ so strange- 
ly misconstrued ! The knight, of course, is furious; — and, to 
revenge himself, looks out for a handsome young nephev, whom 
he engages to lay siege to her, and, after having va)n hta* affec- 
tions, to leave her, as he had been left. The lad riuhly engages 
in the adventure ; but soon finds his pretended passion turning 
into a real one — and entreats his uncle, on whom lie is depend- 
ent, to release him from the unworthy part of his vow. Sir 
Owen, still mad for vengeance, rages at the projiosal ; and, to 
confirm his relentless purpose, makes a visit to one who had 
better cause, and had formerly expros>ed eipial thirst for re- 
venge. This was one of the higher class of his tenantry — :m 
intelligent, manly, good-humoured farmer, wlio had married 
the vicar’s pretty niece, and lived in great comfvnt and compa- 
rative elegance, till an idle youth seduced her from his arms, 
and left him in rage and miserv. It is lu re tla.a iJic interesting 
part of the story begins; and few things can be more jioweifiil 
or striking than the scenes that ensue- Sir Owen Iij(|iiires whe- 
tlicr he had found the objects of his just indignation. He Jg: 
first evades tlie question ; but at length opens his heart, and tells 
him ail. \Vc can afford to give but a small part of the dialoguCp 
“ Twice the year came roiiiul — 

Years bateful now — ere 1 my victims foinul : 

Bni I (lid find rhem, in the dungeon’s gloom 
“ Of ti small isiirret -a precarious home, 

“ For tliat depended 'm the weekly 

And they w(,«re sorely •righ:en’cl on the day ; 

But there tliey lingi’kl from week to week, 

“ Haunted by ills of whicli ’tis hard to speak, 

For they arc many uvid \ixatiouP all. 
f» **’ The very smaiicst— but they none w^ere small. 
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f* Tlie roof, unceil’d in patches, gave the snow 
Entrance within, and there were heaps below ; 

I pass'd a narrow region dark and cold, 

The strait of stairs to that infectious hold ; 

And, wheft 1 enter'd, misery met my view 
“ In every shape she wears, in every hue, 

And the bleak icy blast across the dungeon flew ; 

“ There frown'd the ruin’d walls that once were white ; 

There gleam’d the panes that once admitted light ; 

“ There lay unsavoury scraps of wretched food ; 

And there a measure, void of fuel, stood ; 

But who shall part by part describe the state 
Of these, thus follow'd by relentless fate ? 

V All, too, in winter, wdien the icy air 

Breathed its black venom on the guilty pair, 

**' And could you know the miseries they endured, 

The poor, uncertain pittance they procured ; 

When, laid aside the needle and the pen, 

‘‘ Their sickness won the neighbours of their den, 

** Poor as they arc, and they arc passing poor, 

To lend some aid to those who needed more : 

“ "J'hen, too, an ague with the winter came, 

‘‘ And in this state — that wife I cannot name 

Brought forth a famish’d child of suffering and of shame* 

‘‘ This had you know^n, and traced them to this scene, 
Where all was desolate, defiled, unclean, 

“ A fireless room, and, where a lire had place, 

‘‘ I’he blast loud howling down the empty space, 

“ You must have felt a part of the distress, 

“ Forgot your wrongs, and made their suffering less! 

‘‘ In tliat vile garret, which I cannot paint — 

“ 'I’lie sight was loathsome, and the smell was faint; 

And there that wife, — whom I had loved so well, 

“ And thought so happy, was condemn'd to dwell ; 

‘‘ 'I’lie gay, the grateful wife, whom I was glad 
P To see in dress beyond our station clad, 

“ And to behold among our neighbours fijie, 

More liiaii perhaps became a wife of mine . 

And now' among her neighbours to explore^ 

And sec her poorest of the very poor ! 

There she reclined unmoved, her bosom bare 
“ To her companion’s unimpassion’d stare, 

And my wild wonder : — Scat of virtue ! chaste 
“ As lovely once ! O ! how wert tliou disgraced! 

Upon that breast, by sordid rags defiled, 

Lay the wan features of a famifch'd child 
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Tlwit sin-born babe in otter misery laid, 

, Tiio feebly wretched cvcai to cry for aid ; 

The ragged sheeting, o’er her person drawn, 

** Served for the dress that hunger placed in pawn. 

At the bed’s feet the man reclined his frame : 

Their chairs were perish’d to support the flame 
That warm’d his agued limbs ; and, sad to see, 

That shook him fiercely as he gazed nie, dx*, 

She had not food, nor aught a mother needs, 

“ Who for another life end dearer feeds : 

I saw her speechless ; on her wither’d breast 
The wither’d child extended, but not prest, 

WTio sought, with moving lip and feeble cry, 

** Vain instinct 1 for the fount without supply. 

Sure it was all a grievous, odious scone, 

Where all was dismal, jnclancholy, mean, 

** Foul with compcli’d neglect, unwholesome, and unclean , 

That arm, — that eye,^ — the pold, the sunken cheek, ~ 

Spoke all, Sir Owen — fiercely miseries speak I ” 

** And you relieved ? *' 

If hell’s seducing crew 

Had seen that sight, tliey must have pitied too. ” 

** Revenge was thine — thou hadst the power, the right ; 

To give it up was Heaven’s own act to slight. ” 

Tell me not, Sir, of rights, and wrongs, or powers ! 

I felt it written — Vengeance is not ours ! ” — 

** Then did you freely from your soul forgive ? 

Sure as I hope before my Judge to live, 

“ Sure as I trust his mercy to receive, 

Sure as his word I honour and believe. 

Sure as the Saviour died upon the tree 

For all who sin, — for that dear wretch and me, — 

“ AVhom never more on earth will I forsake or see. ’ 

Sir Owen softly to his bed adjourn’d, 

Sir Owen quickly to his home return’d ; 

And all the way be meditating dwelt 
On what this man in his affliction felt ; 

How he, resenting first, forbore, forgave. 

His passion’s lord, and not his anger’s slave. ” II. pp. 4*6. 
We always Quote too much of Mr Crabbe; — perhaps because 
|he pattern of nis Arabesque is so large, that there is no getting 
a fidr specimen of it without taking in a good space. But we 
inpt take warning this time, and forbear — ov at least pick 
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but a few littTer morsels as we pass hastily along* One of the 
best manageil of all the talcs, is that eittitled < Delay has Dan^ 
ger ; ' — which contains a very fuH, true, atid particular account 
of the way in which a weakish^ but well meaning young man, 
engaged on his own suit to a very amiable girl, may be suduced, 
during her unlucky absence, to entangle himself with a far in- 
ferior person, whose chief seduction is her apparent humility 
and devotion to him. The introduction to this story is in 
Crabbe’s best style of concise and minute description. 

* Three weeks had past, and Ricftard rambles now 
Far as the dinners of the day allow ; 

He rode to Farley Grange and Finley Mere, 

That house so ancient, and that lake so clear : 

He rode to Ripley through that river gay, 

Where in the shallow stream the loaches play, 

And stony fragments stay the winding stream, 

And gilded pebbles at the bottom gleam, 

Giving their yellow surface to the sun, 

And making proud the waters as they run : 

It is a lovely place, and at the side 
Rises a mountain-rock in rugged pride ; 

And in that rock arc shapes of shells, and forms 
Of ert atures in old worlds, of nameless worms, 

Whose generations lived and died ere man, 

A worm of other class, to crawl began. * pp. 51, 52ir 

We cannot give any part of the long and finely converging 
details by which the catastropc is brought about : But we are 
tempted to venture on the catastrophe itsclfi for the sake cliicfty 
of the right English melancholy autumnal landscape with which 
U concludes. 

* In that weak moment, when disdain and pride, 

And fear and fondness, drew the man aside, 

In this weak moment — “ Wilt thou, ” he began, 

Be mine ? and joy o'er all her features ran ; 

I will ! ” she softly w'hisper'd ; but the roar 
Of cannon would not strike his spirit more ; 

£v'n as his lips tlie lawless contract seafd 
He felt that conscience lost her seven-fold shield. 

And honour fied ; but still he spoke of love, 

And all was joy in the consenting dove. 


That evening all in fond discourse was spent, 

When tlie sad lover to his chamber went, 

1 o think on what liad post, to grieve and to repent 
Early he rose, and look’d with many a sigh 
On the red light that illl’d the eastern sky ; 

Oft had he stood befoi e, alert and guy, 
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Blit liow dejected, languid, listless, low, 

He saw the wind upon the water blow, 

And the cold stream curl’d onward as the gale 
From the pine-liill blew harshly dowm the dale ; 

On the right side the youth a wood survey’d, 

With all its dark intensity of shade ; 

Where the rough wind alone was heard to move. 

In this, the pause of nature and of love, 

When now the young are rear'd, and when the old, 

Lost to the tie, grow negligent and cold — 

Far to the left he saw the huts of men, 

Half hid in mist, that hung upon the fen ; 

Before him swallo^^^s, gathering for the sea. 

Took their short flights, and twitter’d on the lea ; 

And near the bean-sheaf stood» the harvest done, 

And slowly blackened in th*e sickly sun ; 

All these were sad in nature, or they took 
Sadness from him, the likeness of his look, 

And of his mind — he ponder’d for a while, 

Then met his Fanny with a borrow’d smile, ’ IT, pp. 81-, 86- 
The moral autumn is quite as gloomy, and flir more hop*:" 
less. 

‘ Five years had past, and what was Henry then ? 

The ino^it repining of repenting men ; 

With a fond, teasing, anxious wife, afraid 
Of all attention to another paid ; 

Yet powerless she her husband to’ amuse, 

Lives but t’ intreat, implore, resent, accuse : 

Jealous and tender, conscious of defects, 

She merits little, and yet much expects ; 

She looks for love that now she cannot see. 

And sighs for joy that never more can be ; 

On his retirements her complaints intrude, 

And fond reproof endears his solitude : 

While lie her weakness (once her kindness) secs/ 

And his affections in her languor freeze ; 

Regret, uncheck’d by hope, devours his mind. 

He feels unhappy, and he grows unkind. 

Fool ! to be taken by a ro'-v riK\\ ^ 

“ And eyes that ce ise to spni .ic i > -peak ; 

Fool ! for this child try Ireedom to resign, 

‘‘ When one the glory of her sex was mine ; 

What fiend poss:. - M mo wh* m I i tmoiy gaver 
“ My forced assent lo be an i-.:' ,.’s slave ? 

Her beauty vanish’d, what for me remains ? 

Th* eternal clicking of the galling chains : 

Her person truly I may think my own, 

“ Seen without pleasure, without triumph shown : 
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“ Doleful she sits, her children at her knees, 

And gives up all her feeble powers to please ; 

‘‘ Whom I, unmoved, or moved with scorn, behold, 

** Melting as ice, as vapid and as cold. " II. pp. 86-S7. 

* *^rhc Natural Death of Love * is perhaps the best written of 
all the pieces before us. It consists of a very spirited dialogue 
between a married pair, upon the causes of the difference be- 
tween the days of marriage and those of courtship ; — in which 
the errors and faults of both parties, and the petulance, impa- 
tience, and provoking acuteness of the lady, with the more rea- 
sonable and reflecting, but somewhat insulting manner of the 
gentletnan, are all exhibited to the life, and with more uniform 
delicacy and Jinv^sc than is usual w'ith the author. 

. ‘ Gretna Green* is a strong picture of the happiness that 
may be expected from a premature marriage between a silly 
mercenary girl, and a brutal sclfwUled boy.' The bride thus 
coni]jlains to her papa. 

“ The boy repented, and grew' savage soon ; 

“ There never shone for lier u honey*moon. 

Soon as he came, In's cares all fixed on one, 

“ Himself, and all his passion w'us a gun ; 

“ And though he shot as he did all beside, 

“ It still remaiifd his only joy and pride. 

Were lie but lool alone, I’d find a w'ay 
“ To govern him, at least to have my day ; 

“ Or were he only brute, Td watch the liour, 

And make the brute-affection yield me jiower ; 

Ihit silly both and savage — O ! rny heart ! 

‘‘ It is too great a trial !— we must part. ” II. pp. 132, 133. 
And the poet thus eaiulully states their situation. 

‘ The sullen youth, contending,with his fate. 

Began the darling of liis heart to hate ; 

Her pretty looks, her auburn braid, her face. 

All now remain’d the proofs of his disgrace ; 

While, more than hateful in his vixen’s eye^, 
ile saw her comforts from his griefs arise ; 

Who iclt a joy she strove not to conceal, 

Wlten their expenses made her miser feel. 

War was perpetual : on a first attack 

She gain’d advantage, he would turn his back ; 

And when her small-shot whistled in his ears, 

He felt a portion of his early fears ; 

But if he turn’d liim in the battle’s heat, 

And fought in earnest, hers was then defeat ; 

Ills strength of oath and curse brought little harm, 

But there was no resisting strength of arm. ’ 11. pp. 134*, 135; 
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^ Lady Barbara, or the Ghost, * Is a long story, and not 
Itery pleasing. A fair widow had been warned, or supposed sho 
baa been warned by the ghost of a beloved brodier, that she 
Urould be miserable if she contracted a second marriage — and 
ihen, some fifteen years after, she is courted by the son of a 
reverend priest, to whose house she had retired — ^and upon 
whom, during all the years of his childhood, she had lavished 
the cares of a mother. She long resists his unnatural passion ; 
but is at length sulidued by his urgency and youtlifiil beauty, 
and gives him her hand. There is something rather disgusting, 
we think, in this fiction — and certainly the worthy lady could 
have taken no way so likely to save the ghost’s credit, as by en# 
tcring into such a marriage — and she coniessed as much, it sccm'>t, 
on her deathbed. 

« - „ 0 ! my God, what shame, 

What years of torment from that frailty cami- ; 

“ That husband-son ! — I will my lault review ; 

What did he not that men or monsters do ? 

His day of love, a brief autumnal day, 

<< Ev’u in its dawming hasten'd to decay ; 

Doom'd from our udious uuion to behold 

How cold he grew, and then how worse iJian cold t 

Eager lie soujiht me, eagerly to shun, 

“ Kneeling he woo’d me, but he scorn’d me, won ; 

The tears he caused served only to provoke 
His wicked insult o’er the heart he broke ; 

My fond compliance served him for a jest, 

•• And shar|3eu’d scorn— I ought to be cli.sires.'d / 

“ Why did 1 not with my chaste ghost con>]dy 1’ 

And with upbraiding scorn he told me \vliy 
O! there was grossness in his soul ; his mind 
Could not be raised, nor soften’d, nor reiiiifuh 

‘‘ Twice he departed in his rage, and went 

I know not where, nor how liis days were spent ; 

Twice he return'd a suppliant wrcleh, dug era\ed, 

Mean as profust, the trifle I had saved. ’’ JI. i)p. IblJ, Ibi 

^ The Widow, ’ with her three husbiuitls, is not quite so 
lively as the wife of Hath with her five : — but it is a very amiis 
ing, as well as ii very instructive legend, and cxliibits a rich 
variety of those striking intellectual portrai?; which mark the 
hand of our poetical Rembrandt. The sen ; i ' close of her c venu 
fill life, is highly exemplary. After carci'dly collecting all h^v 
dowers and jointures, 

‘ The widow’d lady to her cot i cured, 

And there she lives delighted and admired ; 

S 
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Civil to all, compliant and polite, 

Disposed to think whatever is, is right. ” 

At home awhile — slic in the auturnfi tiiuls 
The sea an object for reflecting minds, 

And change for tender spirits : There she reads, 

And weeps in comfort in her graceful weeds ! ‘ II. p. 2I3* 

* Ellen ^ is a j)ainfnl story — and Jiot quilt' intelligible. A 
K'liarniing young woman falls in love with her brother’s tutor — 
and he, desj)airing of her father’s consent, manfully tears him- 
self from her, and goes to push his fortune in a foreign land. 
After many years, he hears that her fallu'r is dt^ad, and she liv- 
ing in quiet but melancholy independence. He flies to her 
abode, and sends in his name ; but hor servant brings for an- 
swer, that she knows no such person- -on which he flies olf again 
t)i scorn and agony, and dies broken hearted — while she pines 
and pines for liis loss — and is about lo follow hun, w lien her 
“•lor) is tohl by the older brother, in wliose neighbourhood slie 
dwtdls. Not tilt? h'Mst exj)I:iiiation i“- given of the extraf)rdinarv 
oiessage w.hicli produced all this misery; and though there are 
'Oiue striking touelio of and sonu' fint* de^ca’iption in 

ihis poem, il is by lar the least salisliictory ot‘ any in the col- 
k*clif'n. 

William Hailey ’ is the best of the tales of humble life that 
\u‘ find in tliese volnnu's; and is curiously mul cbaracteris(ically 
'Ci)mpoiinvit'd e»( |):alios and pleU'^aiury, — alii cling incidents, and 
keen and sarea'.iic rei}ia*’lvs: Hut il would lake too miu’h room 
Jo giv(‘ an) iiifelligible tuTOunl of it. ^ The ( -athednd Whilk ’ 
has st)un\hing of the .-,ame character; though whal it has of 
-lory is of far inferior interest, and in tj uth poor (‘iKUigh. — Tlie 
r(‘IIi)uing s(‘cnis Lu us, iiowtn'or, a fine opening of 'icenc fo» 

^ gho'-l “'lor). 

‘ bi an autunirial evenif.g, coul and still, 

'flu* sun just dropp’d );eneath a distant liiil 
The ehililren ga/aig on the quiet scene, 

Then re^A* in ghay Night's majestic queen ; 

And plea- Lint was the cliiqucrVl liglil and >htuk' 

Her golden beams and maple sliadows made ; 

An ancient tree that in the garden grew. 

And that fair picture on the gra\el threw. 

Then all was silent, ^ave the sounds that make 
Silence more awful, while they faintly break : 

The frighten'd hatfs low shrink, the beetle’s hum, 

With nameless sounds wc know not whence they come 

Such was tlie evening ; and tliat ancient seat 
'The scene where then some neighbours chanced to u’cn 
vor.. XXX 11 . NO. K 
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lip to tlic door led broken steps of stone, 

Whose dewy surface in the moonlight shone ; 

On vegetation, ibat nith progress slow 
Where man forbears to Hk bis loot, will grow ; 

The window’s deptli and dust repell’d the ray 
Of the moon’s light and of the setting day ; 

Pictures there were, and each display’d a i’ace 
And form that gave their sadness to the plact* ; 

The frame and canvas sliow’d that worms unseen, 

Save in their worlds, for years had working been ; 

A lire ol’ brushwood on tlte irons laid 
All the dull room iu fitful views di>play’d, 

And with its own wild Jiglu in fearful forms array’d. ' 

11.^378, 

The last regular Tube is ‘ The I\)achers; ’ aiul it is sad mui 
tragical. — The prologue, \v(? think, is striking. 

‘ There was a widow io the vilkige km)\vn 
To our good S(|iiire, and he had favtuir shown 
By frequent l)ounty — She as usual came, 

And Richard saw tlic* worn and weary frame, 

Rale check, and eye subdued, of her whf)sc miiiU 
Was grateful still, and ghul a fVi'Mid to foul, 

Thougii U) the world long sIjicc mid all its hopes resign'd 
Her easy form, in rustic neatne.ss clad. 

Was pleasing still ! but she for ever sad. 

Detp is her g’lef? *’ >aid Richard — 'IruU deep^ 

And very snlk and flierefore seems to sh i p ; 

'To borrow simii(‘, (o pa. at her wots, 

'riieirs, like the river’s motion, sct-ms ri pose, 

Making no jietty murmuiing, — setlkd. slow- 
“ They never wasti-, they newr overflow. 

“ Kaelud is tine vd' those — for there are '-o;iu‘ 

Who look for nothing in their days (o eoim ; 

No good nor evil, neitlier hope nor flar, 

“ Nothing remains or cheerliil or severe ; 

‘‘ One day is like the past, the year’s sweet nrinn 
“ Like the sad fall, — for Rachel lueds not time ; 

Nothing remains to agitate her breast, 

“ Spent is the tempest, and the sky at vest ; 
lint while it raged her pi ace its ruin met, 

And now the sun is on her prospects set; — 

‘‘ Leave her, and let us her distress explore. 

She heeds it not — she has been left before. *’ 11. 297. 2.9S. 

ller story is frightful. — She was courted by two brothers, 
one of whom was a ])oaclicr, and one a gaineki'e|)er. — She lov(?s 
the poacher. — But his irregularities put his life in danger from 
the law ; while his rival brother, who is the prosecutor, makofe 
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bor inaniapc with him llic condition of bis forbearance. The 
devoted woniini co^•^ults her imprisoned lover, in a scene that 
will j'bnost I'lear a eoniparisoii with that between Isabella ami 
t'laiidio; — and lie, like Claudio, submits to purchase his life by 
that tta'i ible sacrifice. 

- Varcwell ! ” slie said, with kindness, but not fond, — 

.And jmt lier tciuleniess apart, t 0 5j|;ivi: 

Advice to one, who so desired to live. ' 

'^I'hc' ailvice and the sacrifice are both in vain. The outlaw 
A 'mMs to diis i*uilly practices — and the brothers fall by each 
')i!)cr’', ]i i!i(ls h) a midniirhi eiiconntcr, ami ai c found bleeding 
i)v their distracted victim. — 'I'he epilogue is mild and solemii| 
0 . 1(1 in j'-erfect harmony with the wdiolc* strain of the fable. 

As men will children at their sports beliold. 

And smile to sec them, though unmoved and cold, 

Saule a! tlie recollected gannvs, and then 
l)(parl and mix in the alHiirs of men : 

Ni> Hacliel looks upon the world, and sees 
tt cannot long<‘r pain her, longtr plea.Ne, 
iiiil just detain the jvassing thought, or causw 
\ ei smile of pity or applaiiM* ; 

And ili('n the recollected Soul repairs 

Her si anliering hope, and heeds her own alfairs. * If. 32(j. 
'i'lh' coiU‘liuiing tale is but tin' end of the visit to the llallj 
•liid ihc‘ scttleimait of the younger brother near his senior, in 
jiic \\A\ we have already mentioned. It contains no great inat- 
ler: i)iit llxa e is so ninch good nailin' and goodness of Jieart 
:»ijoui !f, that we Cannot nsi.st the templalioji of gracing our exit 
^viih :i bit (d’it. Aftei a little raillery, the cJdei- brother says—' 
" Vv’e part no more, dear Kichavd ! thou wilt need 
'illy I’rolher's help to teach thy boys to read; 

\nd J should love to hear Alutiidas psaliii, 

" I'o keep my spirit in a morning calm, 

And fei*! the soit devotion that pre])are.s 
*'■ 'I'lie soul to rise ahovi.* its earthly cares ; 

'I’hen them and J, an independent two, 

** May have our parties, and defend thcau too; 

“ '{'by liberal notions, and niy loyal fears, 

“ Will give us subjects for our future years; 

We will for truth alone contend and rcael, 

‘‘ And our good Jacijiies shall oversee our creed. ” II. 348, 349. 
And then, alter leading him up to his new purchase, he adds 
eagerly — 

“ Alight, niy friend, and come, 

“ I do beseech thee, to thy pu,pcr home ; 

“ There wilt thou soon thy own Matilda view, 

“ i 8 he knows our deed; and she approves it too j 
K 2 
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‘‘ Before her all our views aiul plans were laid, 

And Jacques was there t' explain and to persuade-* 

Here, on this lawn, thy boys and girls shall run, 

“ And play their gambols when their tasks are done ; 

There, from that window, shall their mother view 
The happy tribe, and smile at all they do ; 

While thou, more gravely, hiding thy deliglit, 

“ Shalt cry ‘ O! childish! ’ and enjoy the sight.'* If. 

AVe shall be abused by our political and fastidious readers for 
the length of t!iis article. But we cannot repent of it. It will 
give as mucli pieasuro, wo believe, and do as imicli good, as ma- 
ny of the articles that are meant for their gratil real ion ; and, if 
5t appear ahsiirtl to (pjotv* so lajgely from a popular and accessi- 
ble work, it should be remembereti, tbat no work of ibis magni 
tude passes into ebviilatioii with lialfl he rapidity of our Jouruid 
—and tbat Mr C’rabbe is so umajuul a writer, and at tim<*s so mi' 
utiraclive, -as leijUhT*, moia' tlian any other ^>1 bis df'gree, ^onu 
ex})lanation or* liis vy^'r'iu, ami some specimens of bis powers, 
from tiiose oKperiem’ed -iiid intrepid reatlers \v1h)S(‘ busiiies'-, it i 
to pioiU'er foi tiie la/.ier sort, e.nd to give some aceouni of wliai 
they are to meet widi o:i t:*eir journey. 'To be -nre, <tii tlii- i 
less necessary n<iw than It wa^ on Mr (h’nbbeh^ jirsi reappear- 
-tilicc nine or ten years ago; ami tbougb it may not Ix' altoge 
thor wi;hoiit its use evtai at piesent, it may be as wadi to con - 
fess, Unit w’c have rather con^Mlt<'d our own gratification thai 
our readers’ improvement, in what we have now said of him 
and hope they will Ibrgive us. 


Art, VIII. 1. Facts illiislratiu: of the 'Fwahiicut of Sapoho)'. 
Ruonaparle in S( fi/traa : the of inioiKc In- 

fluirirs anil personal Jlrsrurrh in (hat Island, IVith thrti 
FicXsS, Svo. p’p. Md, London, Stockilale, ISI9. 

2. /In Krposiiajtf of sinnc i-f the I'ransavtion^ that La\r t ain't: 
place at St I IcltO/a, since the Appoinimail of Sir I!fid.\un / 
(iox'crnor o/ that Island ; in ^htsivn to an anonymihis Painphlrt y 
entitled^ ‘ Farts Jlfnst rat tve o/' the 'Crratment o/' Sapidt on lUnt- 
7inpartc ; corroboi atrd bif \mious ifijicial Dotumenh^ ('one 
spondcncc,, ’ Sr. l\v Baurv CL ( )'AiKAn a, late Surgeon to Na- 
polcori. Second Ldilion. bvo, pp. 2;iS. JiOiuloii, Uidgway 
1819 , 

I T is some time since \\c ])errormcd a painful duly, imposed 
lipon us by a regard for the character of the country, iii 
calling the public attention to a subject equally <lclicate and ini- 
^.|>orttiiit — the trentiiient of Biionaparle in his captivity. The 
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nglit to detaio liim as long as the repose of the Continent impe- 
riously demands it, wctook to be undeniable : — and the necessity 
ol‘ all those measiires .without Avliich his safe custody could not 
be guaranteed, we deemed to be a sidficieiit justification of them : 
But we endeavoured to sliow, that the riglit terminated with the 
necessity ; that every severity whicli cemid be dispensed with, was 
criminal; and that it was above all things incumbent on the 
(fovernment of this country so to carry itself, as to leave not 
riic shadow of .sus|)icion as to the manner in which it dis- 
charged the invidious oflice wirich it lias assumed, of jailor 
over a fallen enemy. It seemed tlia! the disclosures then made 
tiy Mr (I’Meara, ma<lc a case which imperiously demanded 
imjiiiry. lie was proved, by iincxeeplionable testimony, to 
be an olliccr of miimpcached cliaraeter; and lie publicly, and 
witli his name, brought charges against iSir Hudson Lowe, 
uhich ja'ijuired an explanation or answer. The juiblic nafiir- 
jliy awaited with some imptitieiice the appearance of the Go- 
vei'nor s ; and it was a mo'-t untoward cireumsiancc, to 
sty ihc least of ii, that, instead of iiiijniring into tlie charges, the 
Minisleis ihonght fit to jiuniNh the aeeii-.er, and at once put an 
end to lijc only chance of a full irlve^rigati^>^, by dismissing him 
fnnn ilic .-ervice. It is true, that a re.ison was assigned For this 
u‘l oi r:gom . Mr O’Meara had, upon bring sent away from St 
llelcna by Sir Iludson Lowe, made, a most serious impuiatioii 
him in a meiuoriai to the Admiralty; and he was in- 
bi Pied that hehad gouimo a diloimmi ; that the imputation was 
necc'-'.ariiy either true or fals(‘; if false, he deserved to be dis- 
miv-^cd as a caliininiator ; if true, he merited the same piinish- 
ncm for having so long delayed to prefer the cliarge ! But it 
aevei ''l ems to have struck tho^c acute logicians, that the charge 
might beinK‘, and yet that Mr O’jMeara might liavc the most; 
olid reasons for imt sooner hriugiiig it forward; and altliougli 
ihc bare pn-'ibility of' his liaving this defeiue, ought in common 
lo inn Nuspemled the -sentence, or at least the execution 
t>f il, until iu! had an opportunity of vindicating himself, the 
;easf)n upon pajier seemed so .-at '»'* factory, that not one hour’.s 
<lelay w'as granted between die premises and the* conclusion ; and 
rliis deserving oflieer was at once ruined without a Ijcariiig. 

We conicNS, however, that, in our view of tin? subject, thchard- 
diip of this gentleman’s case is a juatlor of very inferior moment ; 
nay, wc inay.» for argument’s sake, admit that his conduct was 
blamcwovtliv, and would liavi! ju.xtified, in an ortliiiary case, the 
inea.sHro of .uimmary jubtit'c which was meted out to him. The 
^iuestion still remains Did the (iovcniment take the course 
most likely lo .satisfy f//r ^xodd of their ]icrfcct innocence in all 
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that regards Buonaparte’s treatment? For that is the issue upon 
which every thing relating to this subject must obviously be put. 
It is one of the cases in which ap])earai)ces must be considered 
as well as realities ; in w hich the senseof the world must be taken,, 
and the feelings of mankind consulted^ as well as our own rea* 
son and conscience; in which we imi'^t not only be sure liial we 
are acting right, but have a care that every one is satisfied of 
this, as well as we ourselves. Now, could any thing tend rnoje 
to create suspicion, than the sudden jiunishinenl of tlui accuser, 
while in the act of preferring his rotnphiinl? Cirant tliat he 
had misconducted himself, and that he had thus given his em- 
ployers a right to dismiss him ; surely they were not bouud t<i 
do so, until they had first given him every opportunity ol* mak- 
iiig good his charge^ ; anil their reaillness to stigmali/e, and even 
silence him, in this way, 'vorc any appearance but that of an 
anxiety to meet and to defy him. 

At length, after a long delay, came forth the painphlc't wjiieh 
is placed first in the title of this article; and it is the only de- 
fence of Sir Hudson Lowe which has, to our knowledge, ^et 
appeared. It touches njum the })oinrs which are appariaitly 
deemed the strong ones of his case; but it leaves many of the 
charges wdiolly unanswered; and soiuc of the principal ones, a- 
the treatment of Mr O’Meara, the evidence of which wc for- 
merly analyzed, are not so much as mentioned. Instead of 
these things, however, wo lia\e a most profuse and fulsome pa- 
negyric or the Governor and his family ; and not only are all 
the parts of liis public coiidiict the tliemo of nnce;:'‘ing pral .e, 
but he is liberally endowed by this friendly pen with every pri- 
vate quality of the head and the heart which can make an indi- 
vidual beloved or respected. The reader may desire^ a, gliinjise 
of so much perfection : and as it is rare among rnoi’tai men, wt* 
cannot but indulge him. 

‘ In whose hands, then, could the necc'ssary powers be better 
placed, than in those of one who unites, with tlie jnildcst manners, 
firmness of decision, clearness of mind, and quickness of apprehen- 
jsion? Attached to Prince Blucher tlirougli a march of coiupiests, 
Sir Hudson Lowe has si'cn enough of tlie public career of Bonaparte 
to enable him to gaze stcdlastly on him, and not to be dazzled : of 
bis public disposition, and the sinuosities of his character, he is mas- 
ter. Add to these qualities, the unceasing and imweiiriod attention 
to the great object, his safe custody, and tlm desire to soften, as 
much as is consistent, the rigour of a confinement imposed by tin: 
Kings of the eartli on a general enemy to mankind ; and little reason 
will be found, for the sake of humanity, the honour of our nhtional 
chaeidter; or the safety of the prisoner, to induce a change in tiie 
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place of confinement, the Governor in charge, or the regulations 
adopted regarding Jiirn. ' pp. 127, 1^8. 

Again — ‘ llis firmness of duty to his Prince and country, the forti- 
tude of a clear conscience, and the strength of his integrity, ^vill 
nvdintain tins (jovernor against the malice of party, or. the cavillings 
of discontent. ’ p. 12S. 

"riii'sc are sketches ; hut the following is more of a full length. 

‘ A being not only amiable in the highest degree in private life 
and general society, hut, with a rigid sense of duty, feelingly alive to 
the peculiar situation of his prisoner, and actively employed in the 
contrivance of comforts for liim. A day «carcely passes in which 
Sir Hudson Lowe is not personally superintending the building of 
the new house at Longwood, nor in n hich he does not endeavour, 
nith pcrlect regard to his captive's security, to contribute to his ac- 
commodation. 

* F^et us see Imw Sir Hudson Lowe fulfils all tlic social duties of 
life, as father, Im‘il)and, and friend ; — trace him into the bosom of his 
family, surrounded by all the heanty, accomplishments, blooming 
gaiety and healthful innocence of its various branches; — let us, while 
ne contemplate this (.xceilcnt man in his domestic circle, remember 
the noble traits of n}unific(‘nee vvbicli have marked his conduct dur- 
ing Ills government ; and then, lor a moment, imagine the heart, in 
whie/i valour, iritnulship, and charity fiourish, ilic soil for feelings 
which (!oui(l induce him to aggravate wantonly and unnecessarily the 
pan.s and [irivalions of a prisoner comniilU'd to his charge. 

' 'I'lic instances of 8ir Hudson Lowe's munificence to which I have 
alliulcil, I could easily record ; but the feelings of others are to be 
sj)arcd. Justice demanded that I shoiiid say thus much ; delicacy 
Jbrhids my saying more. ’ pp. 7 L To. 

This most amiable of bielmmls is hlcs.sed, as he ought to bcj 
with the most enciiaiiliug of waves. The author of some letters 
on St I leleim, luel tcimedher ‘ a s])rigliily woman : ’ But the 
mad\cd chii’n]fion ol'iiio l^nve family not satisfied with this nig- 
gardly praise: nay, he is indignant at the ^ application of such 
** a term ’ to ‘ an accoin]dishe(l woniaiK posst'ssing a power of 
*• 1‘uM-i nation, wit'i whici) siu* gladdens every circle of \vhich she 
^ is tin* centre. ’ As Sir 1 fndsoii’s whole soul is filled with hu- 
manity towards bis ])iv(>m*is, and liis time df'votcd to promote 
their comfort, so, L id}^ Lowe's study is, to load them with atten- 
tions. Pull the authoi 's delicacy here again interposes to prevent 
Inm from giving particulars. ‘ TIktc is a sacrcdiicss about tlie 
^ very name of Faiglishwomaii ’ (says he, speaking of her Lady- 
ship), ‘ which makes it a kind of sacrilege to hold her up to 
‘ ])id)lic notice, even to meet with public approbation. It was 
^ this feeling which induced me to withhold many traits of fe- 
' male excellence whicli might have been recorded in this \vork* ’ 
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Therefore he stints hmisolf to a single anecdote; but it is of a 
truly touching nature. ‘ On the 11th of Novcnibcr last,’ it 
seems, ‘ Miuiam Uertrand sent a note ta Lady Lowe, request- 
^ ing a pattern ol’-lressos ^^orn by her little boy Hudson, in order 

* that s/ie might have t,ome made of a similar sort for the young 
UBcrtrands ; ’ who i L'idy L. ‘ lamented, that, from the lateness 

of the hour, she should not be able to send the dress to Long' 
‘ wood till the mo^’^nug ! ’ 

The roiuiev is douDtless prepared, by these praises, to find, 
that he wlio sv. netly sings them, from the covert of Ids anony- 
inoiis sha.de, is ‘ i/Jirc}}ffrcfcd in. the remotest degree \y\\\\ Sir Hud- 
‘ son Lowe, :u!ihci* . \ing his favour, nor fearing his anger, 

* but spcakli.g inqnu’tially and sincerely, from conviction found- 

* cd on close rdiservatlon. ’ His undertaking the Governor’s 
defence, too, was purely accidental ; — ‘ the merest accident in. 

* the wrld placed him on St Helena;’ he came vehemently 
prejudiced, of course, against the whole system of treatment ad- 
opted towards Buonaparte ; he had recejitly had his ‘ feelings 
‘ of indignation rekindled’ by Las Casas’s book; he w^as resolv- 
ed to see the whole truth, and ‘ cheerfully made up Jiis mind 
^ to the task of an inquisitor, ’ so that ‘ the view he took w^as a 

* strict view — a jealous view — not with the anticipation or desire 
‘ of finding out good traits in the Governor’s character, but in 
^ the expectation of discovering and exposing bad ones ; ’ and 

* in the pursuit of this object, ’ says he, ^ 1 let no op])ortunity 
‘ slip. ’ 

We have already seen law busy and how successful this aiitlioi 
has been in discovering the fiults of the Governor; and really 
he seems to have retained about as long, and to as good j)urposc, 
the strong * prepossession in favour ol* insultcil, fallen greatness, ’ 
which also influenced him (;»• entering u])on his task. In truth, 
nothing can exceed the scurrility witli which he treats the un- 
fortunate prisoners, but the adulation which he pays to their 
keeper. A generous, or merely good-iiatiircd man, would not 
chuse the present moment, even lor repenting the invi'Cti ves wliicli 
used, ill some respects very justly, to be levelled at BuonnjMirlc 
while in the height of his powta*, and occupied in ilirecting it 
against this cmir.trv. But what shall ;ve say of the spirit vrhich 
vents itself in vulgar, pci 'aaval abiisi*, of one so fallen that the 
terrors of his name alone remain upon oar memory ; and which 
takes every occasion of mocL’ng the verv impotence that ought 
to he his salcguard from is suit ? 'rhere is hardly a page of tliis 
performance in which such di.'^gusting exhibitions of ungenerous 
insolence do net stand out from the other defect*^ of the work, 
^nd form its most hateful feature. It seems Buonapaite is by 
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some spoken of as a * {^reat man : * This silly author, though he 
solemnly assures us that he went to St Helena full of sentiments ‘ 
respecting ^ fallen greatness, ^ is quite impatient of the epithet, 
and indulges in a variety of dull and clumsy sneers at the use 
of it. In opposition to such a manner of speaking, he generally 
chases to call him ‘the little man,’ and is full of merriment 
upon the score of his bodily size, and other peculiarities of out- 
ward appearance. Thus, ‘ a more ungraceful, thicklcgged, fat, 

‘ little /^V/otC, never existed on the face of the earth. ’ (p.29.) At 
other times, however, he is ironically called ‘ the great man; * 
and when his seiwant is to be described as going to the town, it 
is ‘ executing commissions for his gm// rnasler.’ (p.88.) But it 
seems tliat Buonaparte must indulge in no jokes respecting men’s 
personal appearance ; his once doing so is recorded in a furious 
tone by this author as ‘ an unfeeling wound to an unoffending 
officer’s Ibelings, coining from (p. 1 10.) Not to sick- 

en the reader with nioie sficcinien*^, we shall only give the fol- 
lowing choice morsel. 

‘ Buonaparte is no Roman :~-it may he confiilcntly relied on, that 
the n>aii who could scamper iVom Waterloo to Baris to pack up plate, 
cliina, and tahJo linen, as a fellow would rob Ins furnished lodgings, 
the night belbre he had made up his mind to abscond, will never al- 
low himself to be seriously ill, without taking advice from a source 
ivhich himself allows* to be highly respectable, and on which all his 
adherents successfully rely : nor kill himself by inches after his fall, 
when, with his views of religion, lie might have ended his life witlt 
more eclat on the point of his own s\/or(l at the nioinent of his final 
defeat, — and when he iniglit justly have exclaimed, 

** jVimiraw hue die 

Vna plus vixi viihi fjvam *>ircHdzn',i fuiL ’* 

‘ El' r J\ T ! is all he ajipears anxious about ; and he resolutely sa- 
u’lfices a great deal of comfort for its m-^intt nance. Hi.s determined 
abstinence frr.in riding, xvith twelve of the bo-it horses which could 
be procured in his s.alile, fi*oni the doors of vi.iieli, for twelve miles, 
roads have been made, exjires.'k for his use; his relinquishment of 
gardens teeming w ith tlovvers, and in which he had caused an arbour 
to be built ; the refusal to j>lay his favourite gmne of billiards, in his 
own house with his own ailherents ; are many i>roofs of his rigid 
devotion to that system of charlatanvric whi('h iie calls — policy, * — 
pp. ‘2(). 

But this scurrility is nut eondnej to iiiioiiriparte; the whole 
of the French residents are treated in the sauiC manner. Some- 
times they arc, in derision, ‘ the illnU) iaus exiles; ’ but, more 
frequently, ‘outlawed followers ’ and •’denationalized minions.’ 
(p. 53.) They arc thus attacked in the mass for irreligion. 

^ One circumstance strongly marks the general character of 
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• the ldongvood CmirL — In the recapitulation of all their griev* 
ancefv or the enumeration of their wants and wishes, none of 

• them have ever expressed the slightest desire for religious as- 
‘ sistance. On their departure from England, Madame Ber- 

• trand called for cards, and the illustrious Napoleon for a back- 
^ gammon board ; but none of them ever thought of a spiritual 

• comforter.* {Fac/s, p. 78.) And yet it is well known, that 
pne of the points of controversy between them and the Govern- 
ment, has always been their wishing to have a confessor, — who, 
it appears by anotlicr passage in this very book, is at length 

aent to them ! But Bertrand is the principal object of abuse. 

"Whenever Buonaparte is by way of mockery called ‘ the A’/w- 
peror^ * and ‘ his Imperial Majesty ; * Bertrand is the ‘ Grand 
Marechal du Palais. ' A man, covered with honourable wounds^ 
is ni plain terms described as a Coward ; and he is stigmatized a» 
a lalse traitor, for having given a rare instance of generous fidc- 
lity, by following tlie fortunes of his benefactor in distress. The 
author cliuf^cs to assume that he betrayed the King of I'^rancc, 
and was proscribed lor doing so; — whereas, he never violated jiny 
one duty to lliat monarch. Tlie usual style of vulgar abuse is 
adopte(i in speaking of this officer. ^ This fellow* (says the 
writer, p. 45.), * whoso insolence and absurd assumption of con- 

• seriuelice are perfectly ridiculous, has the faculty of romancing 

• with greater gravity and assurance than the generality of his 
‘ coimtrjmien : ’ And lie adds, that no one chuses to transact 
any businc^ss with him but in the presence* of a third person. 
Even bis children, and those of Montholon, arc called the 

• little traitors^ ’ (p. 20.) Mad- Bertrand is plainly described 
as * long and lanky, and sallow and shajicless, though some- 

• what interesting. ’ (p. 49.) Indeed, although the author pro- 
fesses to hold ‘ the very name of Englishwoman’ in such vene- 
ration, that he deems it ‘ a kind of sacrilege to hold her up to 

• publick notice, ’ even for the purjmse of praising ; we find 
that, practically, this doctrine is enforced only in tlie case of 
the Governor’s lady : Almost every other female mentioned by 
him is ‘ held up’ to scorn. Thus, a person of high respectabi- 
lity, Lady Malcolm, is talked of most slightingly, and without 
tlie slightest pretext, upon the author’s own showing. But a 
similar tone pervades the book, wherever any one, not imme- 
diately connected with Sir H. Low'e, is mentioned. Nothing 
can be more offensive, and at the same time more silly, than the 
remarica made upon all the foreign Envoys and Commissioners 
stationed in St Helena. The object of all this seems to be, the 
exalting of the Governor, to whom every thing must be ascrib* 

j^d who alone is to be represented as aU-suQicing. 
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In the course of the statement which we have now made, e- 
nough has been shown of the perfornianco before us, to satisfy ’ 
the reader that it comes from a quarter extremely liable to'feiis- 
picion. That Sir Hudson Lowe has no manner of concern 
with it, is meant to be inculcated, but is nowhere said distinctly; 
and we believe no one can road many pages without being con- 
vinced that it speaks the language of tlie (ho vernmeiit* House. 
It adopts the tone which is known to prevail there respecting 
the French. It shows a lamiliarity with all Sir H. Lowe’s 
transactions, conversations, sayings, &c. which could scarcely 
be ac(juired by a casual visit to the island, or by a slight intimacy 
even in his house. At the same time, there is a njanifest parti- 
ality lln’ongliout his whole stalcmcnls, vvhicli would detract much 
from their authority, even if llie work were not anonymous; but 
is necessarily fatal to it, when wc recollect, that, by suppressing his 
name, the author has left us without any oilier than internal evi- 
dence for that perfect iairncss and accuracy to wdiich he makes 
such bold claims. The respectability of his testimony w'ould suf- 
fer materially f rom the unworthy feelings which wc have shown to 
prevail in his jiumner of treating the subject : But there are 
things in the work that affect it still more scM'iously. In order 
lo strengthen his testimony in Sir II. Lowt’s favour, and against 
Buonaj)avte, he introduces himself as one who began the inquiry 
with contrary prepos.sossions res})ecting both ; and particularly 
wnth feelings of pity for ‘ insulted wwA fallen ^rvalness.'* (p. 53.) 
Rut his book, instead of confining it>>elf to disprove the 
mlts^ which it w'al^ possible he might, by actual observation, be 
made to disbelieve, unwarily sets about denying the greatness^ 
which notliing at 8t Helena coiihl affect either w'ay. No 
man who reads the sneers at Buonaparte’s whole life, and the 
virulent attacks upon his general conduct, can easily believe 
that the author of those attacks should have gone to St Hele- 
na, a year or two ago, with favourable dispositions towards 
him. In one place, indeed, tlic inconsistency l)reaks out in the 
most awkw'ard maimer. He relates some anecdotes of Buo- 
naparte, which, if true, W'ould prove him to be one of the 
most brutal of his species, (p. 38. and 3*).); and, forgetting 
that he ought to deny having heard any sucli things before 
he went to St Helena, anti tliat Marshall Augcrcau was 
dead long before lie left it, he unwarily adds, that ^ the Mar- 
‘ shall is his authority for them ; * and thus admits, that not- 
withstanding all his knowledge of the w'orst and Utilest traits of 
Buonaparte’s character, he went to St Helena full of prepo^seST 
^ions in his favour, and of pity for fallen greatness. He decline^ 
jgiving hi$ naine^ because, he isays, it is too obscure to canr^^ 
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any weight with it. We do not think that this is a very pro- 
bai>le reason ; but we are sure it is an extremely bad one. The 
author mmt be aware, that any name^ how little soever it may 
be known, adds credit to a statement of facts, unless there be 
circumstances which discredit the individual ; and we can hard* 
ly imagine a f^ood reason for suppressing the name in publish- 
mg a narrative like tlie present. An anonymous reasoner is .as 
good as a reasoner with a name — perhaps better ; but an anony- 
mous assnter of' fads is entitled to no credit, when he is con- 
tradicted by a known individual, unless he refer distinctly t® 
accessible proois of his slatenicnts. 

Tlic evidence of Mr O’Meara stands in a very different light 
before the publick. He has come manfully forward, and given 
all his statements with his name. For whatever charges he 
brings, he makes himself responsible to the laws of his coun- 
try; nay, he places himself in a situation pcciiVuirly adv.aiiUgc- 
ous to Sir Hudson Lowe, by asserting some things, which, as 
they passed between him and the Governor alone, it is irnpos- 
wble he should be able to prove were an action brought against 
him. He has also to rely upon an un impeached character ; 
and as ample testimony had been borne to it by the distinguish- 
ed officers with whom he served, the partisan of Sir H. Lowo 
thinks it expedient to attack by insinuation, him whom he could 
not venture openly to traduce. W e confess th at wc h ave rea<l th is 
XfBJPt of the St Helena pamphlet with feelings of imraingled dis- 
gust. The author must have known the respectability of those 
who bad come forward to vouch for Mr O’Meara last year: — 
and whether he is connected with the Governor or not; whether 
be writes from instructions or from Jiis own observation, he had 
been on the footing of close intimacy in that quarter, and heard 
every thing that w as to be said ilicj e respecting Mr O’Meara. It 
ia absolutely impossible, therefore, that he should not h.ave heard 
of the good character borne by him in both the naval and military 
service. No one in the Governor’s family could be ignorant of 
bis respectability as a British officer. What then shall wre say 
of those who could, under such circumstances, build upon the 
bare similarity of name, the charge, or rather the slanderous 
insinuation, of having been employed as a spy. of the w'orst de- 
sclription, — one uscil by the French government in furthering 
(the work of rebellion in Ireland at the beginning of the last 
war? It seems Goldsmith’s ‘ Secret History of the Cabinet of 
St Claudf ’ makes mention of one O’Meara as acting in this ca- 
pacity-; and Sir Hudson Lowe’s advocate at once hints that it 
ss probably the physician of that same name. This gentleman, 
■5ith honest indignation, repels so wanton a charge; shortly^ 
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ancl modestly gives an account of his life, spent in the service 
of his country, under the eyes of those brave and loyal officerin 
who have so strongly avouched his uniform good conduct,— -and 
demands, most naturally, not only whether any fair antagonist 
would have launched such a charge without considering the 
liigh improbability of one so favourably spoken of, turning out 
Ho be the wretch described by Mr Goldsmith, but whether any 
person should have hazarded such a conjecture, witliout satis- 
fying himself, at least, that the age of the party brought it within 
the range of possibility ? The truth, it seems is, that at the 
period in question, Mr O’Meara was twelve years old. Not 
content with this piece of malignity, the St Helena writer, allud- 
ing to Mr O’Meara’s having once, been in the army, broadly insi- 
nuates, that he was turned out of it for bad conduct. ^ Why he 
quilted it,’ (says he) ^ Official documents will show. ’ (p. 61.) 
Yet it turns out that he left it in consecjueiicc of a Court-mar- 
tial having adiniiiistered, in all its absurd and inconsistent rigour, 
the letter of the military law respecting Duels, — he having l)een 
engaged (is second in one, which, owing to his interference, had 
a bloodless issu(\ lie gives satisfactory evidence that his cha- 
racter sLilfered jio stain Iroin this transaction, by producing a 
letter in which he is most warmly commended by the highly re- 
spectable head of the medical department in Sicily, where he 
served, — and also by referring to Captain Talbot’s honourable 
mention of him after a service of cljrcc years on board vhis 
sliip. And this is the author who thinks fit to inveigh against 
what he calU a licentions press, and to complain of the govern- 
ment for ‘ its apLithij ’ upon this score. — {Facts, p. 73.) In 
fact, tlie Government never shows mucli apalliy to any species 
of Jibe), except the worat of all, the only kind which can w'ork 
any serious misiiiief iii a free community, — vve mean that defa- 
mation wliieli se(‘ks, foully and i’alsely, to rob individuals of their 
fair name, mid of wh/icli the St Helena press has furnished se- 
veral of the mo^t notable specimens that have for some years 
past been oUereil to the public k. 

\Vc have mentioned that Mr (TMeara had the misfortune to 
be engaged in a duel, from perfoiming what lie deented the of- 
fice of a IViend ; and vve have seen tin? turn which the cham- 
])ion of ISir 1 1. Lowe attempts to give to this incident. But this, 
perha}>s, is in eousc({iK‘nee of i\is abhorrence of duelling. No 
such thing; — ilic only specific charge brought by him against 


♦ It appears that Mr Uold.smith has published an advortisement, 
denying, in the most unqualified terms, that Mr O’Meara is the persoxr 
alluded to in bis b«(»k. 
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Bettrand, is liis rofusinir a challenge, vei 7 decorously sent by 
art officer liigl) on the (governor’s staffj and in the actual care 
of the prisoners; for wliich the Coiiui is branded with the stig- 
IKUI of cowardice through the wliole pamphlet. But here oc- 
feuva also a mcinoralih? instance of the habitual suppression of 
impbrtant facts, Avliicli marks that wairk. It appears, from tlic 
documents published by Mr O’Meara, that tliis same officer 
look no notice of a letter sent him by Mr O’Meara, to the full 
as severe as the subsccjiicnt one from Bertrand to the Gover- 
nor, which jiroduced the challenge, (iyMeara^ p. 80) ; and 
also that Bertrand, in rel'n'^ing to meet the subaltern, distinctly 
offered to meet his principal. The wdiolc of these proceedings, 
on both sides, are no doubt highly reprehensible; but they 
should at least have been given entire; and wc deem no part 
of them more deserving of blame than the conduct of Sir IT, 
Lowe himself, wlio first communicates to the inferior officer 
Bertrand^s angry letter respecting him, and then extenuates 
by all manner of apologies {(yMeara^ p. 89), an act so disgrace- 
ful as challenging a prisoner. 

The questions chiefly at issue between Mr O’Meara and Sir 
H. Lowe, relate to the climate of St Helena, the provisions fur- 
nished to Napoleon, the general conduct observed towards him, 
and, above all, to his health. 

L The island is represented by the Governor’s advocates as 
little less than a terrestrial paradise. The trees are thriving 
and shady; the lawns fresh and green; the water excellent; 
the air saJubrions. Mr O’Meara gives a very different descrip- 
tion j and it must be admitted, that, thoiigli he sees things 
through an unfavourable medium, he adduces both facts and 
unprejudiced authorities in support of his. positions to a con- 
siderable extent. We regard the healthiness of the .situation as 
the only material part of this discussion, and shall confine our- 
selves to it. The Governor’s party speak of ‘ the refreshing 
south-east trade wind rendering the climate healthy and tern- 
. perate;’ though they elsewhere (p. 126) admit, that ^ all the 
houses are carcfnUifconfr’recd^t so as to have tlie front tow^ards the 
south-ca&t sheltered. ’ jNIr O’Meara is by no means so favour- 
able to this breeze. 

* Reckoning one degree of reduced temperature for every two 
hundred feet of elevation, there will be found a difference of ten de- 
grees temperature between Longwood, w^hich is about two thousand 
feet above the level of the sea, and the towm ; to which may be add- 
ed two or three degrees more, arising from the sharp South-East 
wipd, loaded with humidity, which generally prevails in the high re- 
gions, and the consequent effect of the rapid qyaporation, which will 
^^nake the difference of temperature between it and the valleys amount ^ 
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to twelve or thirteen decrees ; which is actually the case. Add to 
the foregoing, the frequfiit vici^s8itudes of temperature ; * at one ino<* 
inent assailed by a shower of rain and fog, to which the strength of 
the wind communicates such an impetus as to cause it to penetrate 
the best great coat in a few minutes; shortly alterwiirds, the sky 
brightens, the weather clears up, and the scorching rays of a tropical 
^iin beam forth. This continues for a short time, and is suddenly 
followed by a repetition of fog, rain, and mist. This alternalc drench- 
ing and scorching is, of itself, sulHcient (as every medical man will 
allow) to produce the most violent inflammatory aflections of the vis- 
cera, particularly in those of the abdomen. 

‘ Thus, it appears, that St Helena, in addition to the general causes 
of insalubrity to Europeans, which are inseparable from a tropical 
climate, has also local and peculiar causes for being particularly un- 
healthy, as the great mortality, to be hereafter de.scribed, amply 
proves. The most trifling cold, or irregularity, is frequently suc- 
ceeded by a violent attack of dys.entery, inflammation of the bowels, 
or fever, proving fatal in a few days, if the most active and efficacious 
practice is not instantly adopted. A surfeit in a child, which in 
Europe would require nothing more than a little warm water to pro- 
duce evacuation, there, becomes a formidable disease, requiring the 
most powerful remedies ; and, if neglected only for a few hours, ter- 
minates fatally. To Europeans, the climate is peculiarly unfriendly; 
and, indeed, it is unfavourable to longevity in all subjects, even the 
natives, — as, by an examination of the pariirh registers, it will be seen, 
that very fmv persons pass their forty-fifth year. The most prevalent 
complaints amongst the human species are, dysenteries, inflammations 
of tlie bowels, liver aflections, and fevers, all of tliem of a violent 
type. Dysenteries, especially, and liver alFoclions (which are indeed 
frequently combined), appear in the most concentrated and fatal 
forms ; baffling the prompt exhibition of the most active and powerful 
remedies ; and, in spite of the acknowledged skill and experience of^ 
several able practitioners there, terminating fatally, in a proportion 
never before witnessed in any British colony. ' C/Mrara, pp. 47-49. 

In support of this opinion, Mr O’Meara cites some very strong 
facts. A battalion of the GGth reginieiit lost, in about ii year 
after its arrival, one man in eleven, by the diseases which he 
eniimcrates in the preceding passage. A man of war (the Con- 
queror) lost ill eighteen months, in tlic same way, between live 
and six in a hundred, beside about tlie same proportion invalided 


* The range of the thermometer at Longwood is from 53° Fahren- 
heit to 80° in the shade : though I have seen it lor a short lime (and 
that very rarely) as high as 86°, about the hour of tliree in the after- 
noon, when the rays of the sun were directed upon the north-west 
front of the house. In the admiral’s house, which is sitimted in tlie ' 
centre of James’s Town, its range is from to 100^ 
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^nd.ftent to England. In the West Indies, the proportion of 
to the strength of the regiment, was, in 1S14-, about four 
>jll a hundred only. "l"he smaller vessels of the squadron suffered 
idthl Ad^ree as higli in proportion. He enumerates four, whose 
was S60 men, and who lost sixty-six, beside numbers 
hivalided ; althougli it is well known, that small vesscU are very 
heialthy on tropical stations, iWjqucntly not losing a iiiair in 
year* ‘ The undeserved reputation (he continues) for salubrity, which 
St Helena has hitherto enjoyed, has probably arisen from its being 
ao little known, except to seamen and others, who, arriving after 
long voyages, were enchanted to find themselves on shore anywhere, 
.like Daropier’s sailors ; and who, during the few days they remained, 
found themselves relieved from scorbutic complaints by the use of 
the water-cresses with wliicli it abounds, and from its population be- 
itig small, and chiefly composed of natives, wlio, of course, did not 
suffer so mucli from the effects of the climate they were born in, as 
strangers. Until the arrival of the^tatc prisoner, very few Europeans 
resided for a continuance upon the island ; and I can assert, 
from personal observation, that the greatest number of those now 
there, even of the officers, have suffered attacks, more or less severe, 
either of dysentery or hepatitis ; in which number, I regret to say, 
I was myself included ; and that the opinion of the medical officers, 
who have had the best op[>onunity of forming a correct opinion from 
actual experience on the ibland, is, that thr climate u extremeli/ un- 
healthy ; aiuk especially, that hepatitis and dysentery prevail to an 
extent, and with a severity, not to be paralleled even in India. In 
order to convince the public, that I neither uiii singular in my opi- 
nions, nor inclined to exaggerate facts, I beg leave to refer the read- 
er to a medical inaugural Dissertation upon Dysetitery and Hepatitis 
in St. Helena, composed for the degree of doctor in medicine in Tri- 
nity College, Dublin ; a college surpassed by none in profound me- 
dical knowledge and learning, and I believe iinec|ualled in tlie severity 
of the examination which the candidate is obliged to undergo. 'J'he 
'essay in question w^as written by Dr Leigh, formerly surgeon to the 
second battalion of the 6Gtli regiment.’ — O’A/tvira, pp. 51, 52. 

In further confiriiiation of his opinion, oiir author cites the 
authority of Mr Hrooke^:, formerly Seeretiiry of the Government, 
and now a Member of Coiinci*, who, in his account of the isl- 
and, certainly speaks of the fertilily and cliiiKite in terms far 
^from favoumble; and General Beatsoii, formerly Governor, who 
st^ttes the hiunidity to be greater than that of London, in the 
' proportion of 33 to 21. 

2. The advocate of Sir H- Lowe describes all the meat fur- 
t^tshed to Buonaparte as superior in quality to any thing out of 
^feuropcj and surpassed by very few countries in it. The great- 
of the provisions he pronounces to he delicious, from 
eaten tne same animals* at the Governor’s table; die 
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bread finer than what is consiimed there ; the water ‘pure, fine, 
and clear. ' Now Mr O’Meara positively asserts, that while be 
was at lion^wood, no such moat was used there, — ^though it was 
supplied to the Governor’s table; that until October the 
purA^eyor had peremptory orders to feed tlie foreign residents 
on Benguilla beef, which cost threepence a pound, while eigh- 
teenpeiijL’e was the market-price of Island beef; that frequent 
iiPOpjBif^itations were made in vain, both by the orderly officer 
and Mr O’Meara, uj)on the quality of this meat, which, origi- 
nally bad, was, when carted up to Longwood in the sun, frequent- 
ly putrid and unfit for use; that the mutton w\'is of b.id quality, 
from tlv-' purveyor being restricted to a low'or price than the far- 
mers would take for good sheep ; that tlie same remark applied 
to the poultry ; that damaged, or musty articles, w’^erc ordered to 
be purchased, in like manner, out of the Company’s stores, be- 
cause they could be had soniewliat cheaper there than in the 
shops ; that the bread was so bad, that Mr O’Meara occasion- 
ally felt ol)ligcd to take pieces of it to sliow the Governor, — and 
Buonaparte was forced to buy AineriTcaii biscuit; that Sir H. 
Lowe excused this by abusing the baker, Avho innocently enough 
replied, that it w'as liard to be blamed for ‘ not making good 
bread out of bad flour ; ’ and, that the water, conveyed 

in a new conduit, is, during great part of the hot season, so 
turbid and nauseous, as, in Mr O’Meara’s opinion, to be one 
cause of the dysentery so prevalent, w’hilc the only clear water 
is brought at tlic expense of the French themselves. 

Next, as to the quautitif of provisions, the two parties are equal- 
ly at variance. The .St Helena advocate takes, he says, the montli 
of June 1K18 at random as a sample, and gives the supplies for 
that inoiitli. Mr O’Meara admits that the quantity varied very 
considerably, and was capriciously allotted ; but he asserts, that 
in the inontii so taken .as a specimen, a great quantity of wine 
liappcned to ai rive fi om Napoleon’s sister jis a present, — and this 
swells the uca)unt of wine furnished. The former author 
vaguely mentions the numbers of the French residents, and 
makes them litiJe more than twenty ; the latter, by particular 
enumeration, shows them to be forty-one. The former al- 
lows about twenty- five dozen more oi wind in the month than 
the latter ; and adds, that they had as much draught beer as 
they chose ; altliough Mr O’Meara states it as a notorious 
fact, that the Goverinncnt hatl none at all to furnish. The 
former says, that they had as much fish as they chose; the 
latter affirming, that a limited sum of .5s. 8id. was allowed 
for this article, and that the purveyor received on official let- 
ter, demanding his reasons^ if ever he exceeded it. He adds 
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.an account, by whicli it appears that the Frencli spent iieaf 
200/* a month in extras, 'fhe Governor appears to have de- 
scended to the most minute (ielails in regulating this branch of 
eKpenditure. Mr ()^Meara heard him crmiplain to Montholon 
the quantity of fine salt consumed at Longwood, and desire 
coarse to be substituted as much as possible. He also observed, 

* that upon inspecting the washing bills, he found a great cluirge 

* for shirts, exceeding the rate of one a day for each 

^ which he deemed quite sufficient, being his own rule. ’ Our 
readers are probably sick of these details; but they are not im- 
material, as indices of the spirit which prevails in that quarter. 

It affiords a most important commentary upon the accuracy of 
the statements made in Parliament by Lord Bathurst, on the 
express authority of Sir Hudson Lowe, that, according to Mr 
O’M eara, the arrival of the papers in which they were pub I Lull- 
ed * produced some degree of embarrassment and shame in Sir 
^ H. Lowe himself, who endeavoured to explain them awi^y, by 
^ saying he had nodoubt the s])eech was iiiaccu raid y rej^orted, and 
‘ that the official account would be materially different. ’ Our 
author adds, ‘ For my own part, I most solemnly declare, lh.it 
‘ I wouid have infinitely jircrerrcd going into action with the 

* enemy^ to entering Napoleon’s room, when sent for in orihu' 
‘ to explain some pa.'.sages in his Lordship’s speech. For the 

* first time in niy life, 1 felt ashamed of being a Briton ; and in 

* my embarrassment thought, that the be^t excuse 1 could oiler, 
‘ was to iivail myself of the one invcutetl by Sir Ifudson Lowe. 

— Jc vois, ” said Napoleon, “ avec plaisir, qii’en s’iulnvsaiu 
au parlenient, a sa nation ct a I’Europe, le minislre Anglais 
a justifie su conduite atroce envers inoi avee dcs Mcnsoii- 
ges — triste ressourcc qui ne dure })as long-lemp>. ” 

3. Something has already been given in illustration oflbe ge- 
neral treatment adopted ; aiul indicative, it must be admitteeb 
of a vexatious spirit, at least if Mr O’Meara’s account can in any 
degree be reliccl upon. We shall now only refer to the absurd 
restriction so rigorously enforced as to books anti ncwspajici s. 
The St Helena advocate docs not deny, that newspa})ers are in 
general interdicted; but attempts to justify the prohibition, bv 
an absurd story of cominunicatioii being held with Buonaparto 
through tlie newspapers by preconcerted signals; a siiiricient 
reason for preventing any publication whatever from reaching 
htni, the author of which is not well known to the Government- 
But, in truth, the restraints, as they wxrc practically enforced, 
saVour more of vexation and mere annoyance, than of any ra- 
tional ,|>lan of security. Mr O’Meara gives some strange in- 
this. It seems Mr Hobhouse sent a copy of his 
Letups on France to &r H. Lowt, requesting he would give 
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it to Buonaparte; but no mention of it was made; and, some 
time after; the book was seen at the Governor’s, who said 
‘ he had no idea of allowing Buonaparte to know that works 

* of such a nature were permitted to be printed and sold in 
‘ England^ much less to allow him to peruse a publication in 
‘ •which Lord Castlereagh was spoken ill of! ’ All captains of 
ships obliged to submit a list of the books and pamphlets in 

'WlMf^ssels ; and political works are required to be sent to the 
Governor, before they can be exposed to sale. * The whole of 

* the copies of interesting works, particularly any Numbers of 
‘ the Edinburgh Review, are bouglit up by Sir H. Lowe and 
^ Sir Keade, pretending that they are purchased for the use 
‘ of Napoleon, but, in reality, to deprive him of any possibility 
‘ of procuring them. ’ In one instance, five copies of a work 
were bought up in this manner, not one of which ever reached 
Longwood. From Sir II. Lowe’s arrival in April 1816, to the 
month of August 1818, only thirty-four volumes had arrived 
there, and no French pa})crs of any description. Among those 
hooks sc?nt out :is new, some had been published during Buona- 
parte’s reign. Sir II. Lowe even examines the papers sent out 
by the Government, and sends sudi as he pleases, sometimes 
vvilliholding len or twelve numbers together. Air O’Meara was 
liiinself forbiildeii to lend any books or papers, or to communi- 
eate to any person at I.^ongwood, ini'ormal ion contained in these, 

* on pain of being considered a bearer of uuaul/iorizcd communi-- 
‘ caliom. ’ lliis appears to be an ofl’enee created by Sir Hud- 
son Lon\('; and the reader will be somewhat surprised to henr^ 
that this great lawgiver has thought fit to make it at once a ca- 
pital felony. was pleased to issue a proclamation, declar- 
ing, that whoever held any communication or correspondence 
with Buonaparte, or any of his followers, ‘ without authority in 

* wTiting from himself, slioiild be considered as liaving acted 
‘ against the provisiojis and express objects of the acts passed ill 

* 1816, and be proceeded against accordingly. ’ 

4. The principal matter of all, however, is the HccClth of this 
celebrated captive. The Governor’s party, in their pamphlet, 
assert that he never liad been better since his arrival, than he 
w'as at the date of the last declaration respecting him, at the be- 
ginning of wnnter. But it was impossible for them to have any 
authentic accounts respecting him, as he had refused to see the 
medical man sent by Sir H. Lowe. Mr O’Meara, on the other 
hand, positively asserts, that lie left him last summer in extreme- 
ly bad health ; and he gives all the particulars of the disease 
under which he then laboured — a confirmed liver complaint* 

‘ I can positively aver, that Napoleon Buonaparte had becn^ fdt 
some months previous to my departure from St Helena, afiected tyith 
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lyttiptoms of confirmed hepatitis; and that, after having given pur- 

S tivea, and the other remedies usually prescribed in such cases, a 
r trud, instead of diminishing, 1 found that the symptoms of his 
di^me aggravated daily. Apprehensive, therefore, that the result 
^Ight be fatal, as hud so frequently occurred to others afflicted with 
the same complaint, subsequent to my arrival in the island, I pre- 
vailed upon Napoleon to allow me to employ mercurial prejiarations, 
'* which were accordingly commenced on the 11th of June lis^^^and 
continued, with some interruptions, principally produced by a^^^fe 
datarrh, caused by the dampness and bad state of his apartments, 
the floors of whicli are level with the external ground, until my re- 
moval from Longwood on the 125th of July following. 

* On the 10th of July, alarming symptoms having appeared, and 
being anxious about the fate of my patient, as well as my own repu- 
tation, reflecting on the insinuations which had been made to me, and 
the great responsibility attached to the charge of such a patient, I 
became scrupulously cautious, and insisted upon obtaining, what 1 
had before most forcibly urged the necessity of, viz. the advice and 
as£>istance of other professional men ; and for that purpose, proposed 
to call in any of the following medical gentlemen, namely, Messrs 
Baxter, Stokoc, I.ivingstone, Henry, and Vcrling, recomniending 
the two first from their seniority of rank. Napoleon, Iiowever, ma- 
nifested great repugnance to Mr Baxter, whom he designated as 
having been Chirurgien Major d'un regiment dont Sir Hudson 
Lome avail ii6 Colonel, et parceqa il a asslste J la redaction des faux 
hidletins sans avoir vu le mafadc, ** and for other reasons ; but con- 
sented to s§e Mr Stokoc, w'ho was sent for early in the morning. 
On his arrival, he examined tlie medical journal of Napoleon's treat- 
ment ; but being apprehensive of the resentment which might be 
wreaked upon him, if his opinion, after seeing Napoleon, were not 
in unison with the views of others, and possessed of too much honour 
to sacrifice truth to interested motives, lie begged leave to decline 
seeing Napoleon, unless in the presence of some other surgeon, spe- 
cifically chosen by ISir Hudson Lowe. After having attentively con- 
sidered the journal, liowcver, he gave It as his opinion, that tlie com- 
plaint was Hepatitis, and recommended a continuance of the mer- 
curial plan. * O'Meara, pp. 41 — 43. 

The proceetiings of Sir Hudson Lowx respecting the bulle- 
tins during this important period, are so strange, that we deem 
it wholly inconceivable how he can have left them unexplained. 
They throw a discreilit upon every communication which comes 
from him respecting liuonaparte’s healtli. 

‘ In 1816 Sir Hudson Lowe ordered me to make out, whenever 
lie thought pi^er, bulletins of the state of Napoleon s health, from 
whose knowl^ge he desired that they might be concealed, and which 
be sometimtfs caused to be altered. In September 1817, Napoleon 
having fimen seriously ill, bulletins were made daily (by Sir Hudson 
l^w^Vor4cr), and Napoleon became acquainted with their formatlun 
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in the beginning of October, through authorized persoiiJ*, He did( 
not like tliis practice, and thonglit it was very extraordinary, that 
liis private surgeon should bo obliged to make bulletins of the state 
of his complaints, unkno\k'n to him ; and informc'd me, that, unless 1 
gave my Avord of honour I Avoiild write no more, without having first 
oblaineMiis consent (or if he was so ill as to render it improper to 
^CTWWfffriilni, that of Count Bertrand), and also that I should leave 
the originals in the hands of one of his suite, he would receive me 
no more. 1 did not like to enter into this engagement, without first 
acijuainting Sir Hudson Lowe, who returned an evasive answer, and 
made Kj/poleon wait a considerable time for a decisive reply. After 
the latter had been several days without seeing me, Sir Hudson 
Lowe authorized nio to tell him, that no more bulletins should he 
asked Irom me, nithjiit first making him (Xapoleou) acquainted with 
the demand. Some difficulties had presented themselves iu the com- 
pilation of the bulletin's ; — Sir Hudson Lowe insisted, that Napoleon 
should he styled (iencral Buonaparte in them. After some discus- 
sion on the subject, however, Count Hertranti autliorized me to drop 
all titles, and to make use of the word palicuf. ** This I comnm- 
uieated verbally to Sir Hudson Lowe, on tlie loth of October 1817. 
All difficulties appeared to be removed by ibis proposal ; and as the 
originals must have been left in Count Bertrand’s hands, there could 
have been no possibility of causing any falsification of them. Sir 
Hudson Lowe, hoAvever, did not ap^u'ove of this proposal, and re- 
fused to comply with it ; consequently 7io 7Uore bidlvtias urre made 
hi^ me. Sir Hudson Lowe then had recourse to an expedient, ]>er- 
fectly consistent with other measures Avhich he had introduced in St 
Helena, but which 1 believe cuiuiot be justified by any principle of 
probity . — lie caused surreptitious bulletins to be 7nadc, and emploij* 
ed for that purpose a surgeon xvha 7icvL'y caxv the patient^ and «>//«, 
eonsequentlpj could 7iot be a judge of his complaint ; tvliick bulletins 
Ui'crc sent to England and the difohcnt coiuts Europe^ bq Sir 
Hudson Loxjce, and by the Commissioners i)j' the Alin'd Poxcers (to 
vohom they 'oocre furnished by Sir Hudson 1 ,o\ee ) ^ from November 
1817, until April 1818 ; at nJiich period a discovery of the transac- 
tion was made to the French by one of the Conmiissioners of the Al- 
lied Powers {from whom Sir Hudson Lowe had kojit secret the mys- 
terious nature of the measure which he had caused ft) he adopted), 
having accidentally said to (ioneral Moutholon, “ We saw in the 
bulletin of this morning, that Napoleon Avas so and so. This led 
to an explanation amongst the parties most interested, and a discovery 
was made of the expedient which had been adopted by the Governor. 
— When I resumed my medical fimciions at Longwiiod, on t!ie 9th 
of May 1818, Napoleon, in order to put a stop to the fahrieaJiou of 
any more bulletins, recjuired that I shtudil make oat a rtport of tlio 
state of his health weekly (or oftener if iieeeJt.dry), a copy of which 
Nhould be giA’cn tO'tlie Governor, if he required it. This I imme- 
diately communicated to Sir IIucLon Lc.i'e. who not only did not 
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require it, but prohibited me from making any xmtten report whatso- 
jBver to him; and even sent back those which I wrote to him, com- 
jpeUing me to come to Plantation House, whenever he thought pro- 
to send for me, to make verbal reports, in the presence of a xatiicss 
of Ms own selection ; not failing, according to his general custom, to 
vent his spleen on me, whenever the caprice or malice of '‘♦lie mo- 
ment stimulated him. ’ O'Mearay pp. 121 — 124. 

On the 25th of July Mr O’Meara was removed, as wc for- 
merly stated, upon the ground, real or pretended, that he re- 
fused to repeat to tluj Governor all the conversation which from 
time to time passed beUvecn Buonaparte and himself. lAn in- 
terval of five months then elapsed, during which Buonaparte re- 
fused to see the surgeon appointed by Sir Lowe. In Janu- 
ary last, according to a letter of Montholofi’s, he had a very 
severe attack of an Apoplectic nature^ — which at one moment w^as 
alarming as to induce a belief that dissolution had taken place. 
No medical man being near, they called in Mr Stokoe, — who did 
not arrive however for four hours. The orderly officer was not 
authorized to send for Iiini without asking the Governor’s leave. 
The Admiral too,w'as to be consulted, before a navy surgeon could 
give his attendance ; and he lived at some distance. Sir Stokoe 
was at length permitted to come; and his reports fully confirm 
Mr O’Meara’s account of Buonaparte’s disease, w'itli this ad- 
dition, that ‘ alarming symptoms of a determination of blood 
to the bead’ liad been superinduced; and that this malady 
* may prove fatal, if medical aFsistance is not at hand. ’ These 
are Mr Stokoe’s own words. On his return to the lowii, he 
underwent a long and minute examination both by the Governor 
and Admiral ; the former of whom repeated llie demand which 
Jie had made to Mr O’Meara, that he- should give information 
of all that passed in conversation with his patient. After one 
or two visits, the treatment which he cx})erieiiced from Sir H. 
Lowe, produced a letter to Bertrand from Mr Stokoe, in the 
following terms. 

* SI Helena^ Jarniarp 1819. 

* From the occurrences of to-day, I have strong reason to suspect 
that my visits tp Longwood will be suspended, either by an ordei 
from my superiors to that effect, or that the duty will be rendered so 
unpleasant to me, as to compel me to decline it : in either case, I 
may not have an opportunity of communicating with you on a subject 
in which I now feel myself deeply interested. 

* I iheretpre request you will use 3 '^our utmost endeavours to in- 
duce^ the patient to adopt a course of medicine, which will afford a 
hope of avoiding the danger he is now threatened with. 

‘ Hepatitis, in any shape, is a disease not to be trifled with in the 
"climate of St Helena; and although the symptoms he has experien- 
ced for a long time indicate the chronic stage, there is no knowing 
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liow soon it may change its tj^pe, and become fatal. The torpid 
state of the liver, with the freciuent constipated state of the bowels 
and derangement of the digestive organs, may tend also to increase 
the natural determination of blood to the head, which showed itself 
in those alarming symptoms of Saturday night. 

,• ‘ 1 Upfcrefore entreat you (if I am not allowed the honour of pre- 

S ii iiWn g for him myself) to use every means in your power to obtain 
his consent for Dr Verling to do so. * — (p'Mearny pp. 178, 179.) 

A few days after this, Mr Stokoe was iiifornied, that he must 
either quit I lelena forthwith, or be tried by a Court-martial, 
for ‘ having given written documents to the French, ’ which, 
according to tlie Admiral, (through wliom the notification was 
made), amounted to a disobedience oi orders. These docu- 
jnent*^ consit.tcd of the lieports of Buonaparte’s health, and the 
(Ili’ections for administering the necessary medicines, copies of 
which had been given by Jiim t/o the Admiral also. We can- 
not close this strange scene better Uiaii in the words of Mr 
O'Meara. 

‘ Jt is very natural to suppose, that the great responsibility felt in 
attending siicii a patit iit as Napoleon, would point out to any medi- 
cal man the imperious necessity of giving written directions, in order 
1o prevent th(‘ possibility of any mistake being uaulc in the admini- 
stration of tlie reniedics ; and to show hereafter, in case of a fatal 
event, that the mode of practice which had been adopted was cor- 
rect, and also that no mystery had been made use of with the French, 
in •the treatment of their fallen master. There is but little necessity 
for any comment upon such conduct. 'J'hc imputations which are 
iikel} to be cast upon the nation by Sir Hudson Lowe’s having re- 
moved, ill succession, the only medical men in whom Napoleon had 
confidence, at the moment when he was labouring under a formidable 
disease, in a climate where it was w'cekly sending numbers to the 
grave ; and inori’over, tiirectly after Napoleon had experienced an at* 
iiic/i 0 / apepfexi/^ a repetition of which, il‘ imwcdiale medical assist* 
ante was not at hand, would most probably prove fatal, are too ob- 
vious to escape the oljservation of the public, which will not fail to 
form its judgment, in sjiite of all that either anonymous compilers, or 
the more accredited agents of misrepresentation and calumny can ad- 
vance. ' — ((yMenra, pp. 181 , 182 .) 

At lenglli, liowever, it should seem that Sir Hudson Lowe 
Ijad overste]iped ilie line chalked out by his secret instructions, 
and had, by bis zeal, staggered the courage of his employers. 
They couitl iiot feel rjuite comfortable under the load of respon- 
sibility thrown upon them by this obstinate detenninntion to de-*- 
r)rive tfioir prisoner of medical aid in an alarniiiig illness ; and 
thongli tliey had l)orne the dismissal of Mr O’Meara, trusting 
to the ejects of bold official assertion for working the discredit 
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of his reports^ they began to think a second physician joining in 
the sa^ie testimony, and receiving the same treatment for doing 
hi^^dnty^ might hot be so easily rejected by the public : — So they 
smt him back to attend his illustrious patient, almost as soon as 
thw knew that their Governor had sent him home. 

When Buonaparte was, by the authority of ParliamentTlSRur 
fined in St Helena, both they who proposed, and they who ac- 
ceded to the plan, agreed that his detention, being only justified 
by necessit^^, should be limited to the period during which die 
peace of Europe imperiously required it ; and that, Y»’hile it 
lasted, it should be accompanied by no one circumstance of ri- 
gour, which was not absolutely essential to his secure custody, 
whether the time be yet arrived when he niay be sjifely permit- 
ted to witlulraw, is not now the question ; bqt we have no diffi- 
culty in giving our opinion in the negative. The manner of his 
treatment; the grievous injury whicli the character of England 
is suffering in consequence of it, and the still more fatal blow 
which It may at any moment sustain by his death happening 
before every mystery, suspicion, and doubt, shall liave been 
thoroughly removed, are the points for the consideration of those 
who have attended to the foregoing pages, and who value tlic 
fair fame of their country. 

We have said pothing of the charges brought by the Freiicli 
themselves ; we have never cited either the complaints of Buomi- 
porte, or the published statements of his followers ; But it is 
quite impossible to disregard the testimony of Mr O’Meara; 
stnd, if it stood alone, we should be clearly of opiiiiop tliat 
it rendered in(|uiry absolutely necessary. He was appoint- 
ed as medical attendant iqmn the prisoner, by the Govern- 
ment itself; his prolbssional clu^racter is unattacked ; his pri- 
vate worth is unstained ; nothing deserving of notice has been 
bbopght forward to refute him. But he is confirmed in some 
essential points by the admissions of the Governor’s advo- 
cate's ; he is still more sujiportcd upon other charges, by the 
ominous silence which has been preserved ; and he is finally, 
upon the most important mailer of all, the health of his patient, 
backed by the professional reports of his successor. The result 
of tlic evidence is undeniable ; no man who reads it will enter- 
tain dpub^jjint much unnecessary restraint, and vexation, 
is practiscdl.^lpfe Buonaparte’s health is seriously affected ; and 
tbett lus a disease of the place where we confine him, 

m«ty at ai^moincnt, by changing* from chronic to acute, prove 
fatiu. pretend that the privations to which he is siib- 

necessarv for preveiiiiiig his escape, or intevrupting 
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the communication between him and his few remaining partU 
sans in France? What right have we, for instance, to "stop the 
French and English newspapers ? What right to refuse him 
any books he chuses to read ? What riglit to set spies upon his 
conversation, and to turn oifthe only medical advisers who have 
hi s co i|fiTOnce. merely because they refuse, — ^like men of honour 
rSfiSj— like Englishmen refuse, — ^to perform this base and cruel 
service? We have possessed ourselves of his person, which we 
keep, sharing with none other so delicate a charge, and satisfied 
that we alone can safely be trusted with it. This surety we have 
taken against his machinations ; and, with this, we should rest 
contented. Let him read as much abuse of his keepers as ho 
can find printed ; let him pry into all the European politics that 
he can discover in a)|the ne\vspapei‘s ; let him vent liis own in- 
dignation at whom he pleases; let him form what plans he may 
for his escape, and fill up liis hours with scheming new castles 
in France and Spain; — how docs all this bring him nearer the 
shores of Europe, as long as the strict custody of his person 
continues unrchixcd ? Nay, even were he to be allowed the 
last of all dangerous licenses, that of calling himself Emperor, 
and being so addressed by the two Ibllowers of whom the popu- 
lation of his empire consists, — .we do not think that his Most 
Christian Majesty would sleep the less secure in the Thuilleries, 
while our army and navy were CJiiployed in making an actaoi 
escape physically impossible. 

We arc persuaded that the influence of Buonaparte’s name, 
and the atuichnient to ids person in France, is now extremely 
inconsiderable. The substantial blessings of peace and internal 
tranquillity form a solid foundation for the pi’csent })opularily 
of the restored dynasty ; tlie progress of constitutional liberty, 
which is daily gaining ground by temperate yet effectual im- 
provements in the government, will confirm the new order of 
things, and prevent any risk of its being shaken, when the ad- 
vantages of quiet and order which it seciiral, shall in some mea- 
sure have lost their influence by being habitually enjoyed. The 
arrival of the period wheu the gates of St Helena might safely 
be thrown open, would be gratifying on every account ; but, 
most especially, because it ^ould relieve the character of thia 
country from a certain degree of odium which must attach to 
any nation acting the part of jailor to a dethroned and once 
powerful enemy — an odium which ]jo circumspection can whol- 
ly remove, but which the least misconduct may convert into a 
deep and lasting stain. 

in the mean lime, w^e may rest assured, that the people of 
England, having long since recovered from their feai’s of this 
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«e3Ctraordinary man, are fur more inclined to look upon liis suf-^ 
feringswith comniisc'ration than with any degree of vindictive de- 
light. It wants only a liulo continuance of ll»c system now pur- 
sued, to render tJjis sentiment universal and vehement. Eng- 
lishmen are good Jnilers, and w^arm, even bitter enemies; but 
they cease to thirst tor revenge, the instant that the is over : 
And we are pei>naded that, far from approving any n?c8S3?es 
of unnecessary rigour towards their most illustrious antagonist, 
they would now rejoice, if the repose of the world were so far 
secured as !o reconcile his liberation with the dictates of a just 
and ivisc prdicy. Wo have always regarded with pity, the in- 
consistency of those friends to peace and freedom, who idolized 
one of the greatest wai'riors and tyrants of his day. In his 
downfal, every man of sound understand^g and honest princi- 
ples must rejoice. But they arc equally in the wrong, who child- 
ishly refuse his place to the most remarkable man of the age, 
or absurd ly^ view him as the only living patron of despotism and 
bloodshed ; and we do not believe tliat any considerable por- 
tion of thinking men among us will continue to court for their 
country the invidious charge, of detaining him longer than is 
absolutely necessary, or will shut their eyes to the still higher 
necessity of preserving the English Character certainly untar- 
nished — if possible unquestioned — in the performance of such 
an office. 


Art. IX. 1. On some Properties (>f TjigJit, Bv David Bkew- 
5 <TER, LL.D. F. U.S. Edin. (From Phil. IVans. for 1813. 
Part T.) 

2. On the AjJ'iCfiou. of LigJif transmillcd through Crystallized 
Bodies* By the Han le. (From Phil. Trans, for 1814. Parti.) 

.3. On the Polarisation of LJght^ hij Oblique Transmission through 
all Bodies^ udiethcr Crystallized or Uncryslallized* By the 
Same. (From the same Work.) 

4. Additioyial Obbcrvafions on the Optical Properties and Slruc- 
tnre of Heated. Glass and Unnmiealed Glass Drops, By the 
Same. (From Phil. Trans, for 1815. Part 1.) 

5. Experiments ow the Depolarisation of highly as exhibited by 
various Mineral^ Animal and Vegetable Bodies^ mth a refers 
eiice of the Phenomena to the General Principles of Polarisa-^ 
iion* By the Same. (From the same Work.) 

On the Effects of Simple Pressure in Producing that Species of 
Oy^UilUzation xchich fqtms two oppositely Polarised Images^ . 
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and exhibits the comjleineniary Colottrs of Polarised Light, 
By the Same. (From the same Vol.) 

7. Ow ike Latvs which regulate the Polarisation of Light by re- 
f exion frotnf Transparent Bodies, By the Same. (From the 
same^l^^ork.) 

Sht0St^^^^'^falfiplicalion of Images^ and the Colours which ac^ 
company them in some Specimens of Calcareous Spar, By tlie 
Same. (From Part 11. of the same Vol.) 

9. On the Action (f Transparent Bodies upon differently coloitr- 
ed Jlaj/fs of Light, By the Sanu\ ( F roin Trans, of the Royal 
Society of EtJinburgh, Vol. Vlll. Part I.) 

10. Dcscriptio7i of a 7iew Lai'lcening Glass for Solar Obsenva^ 
tio7iSy x<ohich has the Prop€7'ty of Polarisi7ig the whole of' the 
transmitted Light, By the Same. (From the same Work.) 

11. On the Optical Properties of Muriate of Soda ^ Fluate (f 
Limi\ and the Diamond^ as exhibited in their Acliort upon 
Polarised Li^ht : also a Notice of' a New Optical and Miner •• 
alogivul Property of Calcareous Spar, By the Same. (From 
the same ^'ol.) 

12. On the Laws of Polarisation a7id Doidde Ih fraction hi /r- 
gularhj Crystallized Bodies. By the Same. (From Phil. 
Trans, for 1818. Part I.) 

^I'^rir inijirovenieiits which have of late years been made in 
Optical Science, well deserve being recorded in this Jour- 
nal. \Vc purpose, therefore, upon the present occasion, to 
enter ijito a sliort history of them, with the view of continuing it 
fiv)m time to time, as the further progress of discovery may 3*c- 
qiiire. 

It may be remarked, that, witli the exception of Sir Isaac 
Newton’s brilliant discoveries, the exertions of scientific men 
have (lone les^ for Optics, than for almost any other branch of 
physical science ; and, with those discoveries, tlie progi'cssof so- 
lid improvement seemed, till within these few years, to have be- 
gun and ended. Nor was this because the attention of philo- 
sophers had been less directed to this science than to others. 
On llie contrary, few branches of philosophy have had gicatcr 
pieii devoted to their investigation ; and it w’as discouraging e- 
noiigh to think, that while the general improvements in Mathe- 
matics had brought Statics, Dynamics and Astronomy, to a very 
high state of perfection, and even reduced the coinjSJicatcd and 
perplexing doctrine of Chances to certain!}^, the phenomena of 
iwight alone, remained imperfectly explained, and apparently 

P 
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the reach of human calculations. The extreme difficulty 
ti^ubjecting the properties of light to precise examination, and 

establishing general laws by which they might be governed, 
v^rt^ered the researches of philosophers for the «most part un- 
araiUng; and the fruits of their labours were little more than 
a mass of experiments, from which little satisfactory oi*»^onclu- 
eOuId be obtained* 

Among all the phenomena in Optics, none had puzzled phi- 
losophers more tlian Refraction. Of those who succeeded Des 
Cartes and Fermat, some attempted to explain the law' of re- 
fraction, like the latter, by the doctrine of final cause;!. Sup- 
posing that the refracted ray w'ould proceed from one medium 
to another in the shortest time, Leibnitz conceived that the ray 
would choose the track which was least difficult ; the diflicidty of 
the path being measured by a ratio compounded of its length, 
and of the resistance of the medium. Among tliese fanciful 
and arbitrary hypotheses, that of Huygens— wdio, though ad- 
mirable as a geometer and natural philosopher, nevertheless re- 
tained many prejudices of the Cartesian school — is more dc- 
setving of notice, as it led him to form an hypothesis for ex- 
plaining the more extraordinary phenomena of double refrac- 
tion, which, though vague indeetl as any of those originating 
in the principles of Des Cartes, has yet been found to recon- 
cile, in a singular manner, certain anomalous results obtained 
by our own countryman Dr Woollaston, and afterwards still 
further to coincide with the experiments of Malus. Our read- 
ers are aware, that Huygens supposed light to consist of certain 
undidation^ of a ifiiicl, highly elastic and subtle, of extreme te- 
nuity, and capable of expanding, in a circular direction, with 
great rapidity round a luminous centre. Beside this, he con- 
ceived each of the circular waves to consist of an infinite num- 
ber of particular undulations, wliosc centres were diffused 
through every part of the expanded fluid, and which altoge- 
ther united in forming the principal one. The ordinates of the 
principal undulation were conceived to depend upon the rapi- 
dity of those wliich formed it; so that if, by any means, the ve- 
locities of their expansions varied, the direction of the ordinates 
was changed, — and in the variation of these ordinates the re- 
fraction consisted. Thus, where a ray was incident obliquely 
upon a medium which was more difficult to penetrate, that 
i^ which wa^ denser than the surrounding medium, he sup- 
posed it ta move more slowly; consequently the expansions 
extended vfilii less rapidity, the direction of the ray was chang- 
ed, bikI du^^ariation wnich ensued in the ordinates, or the 
of iocidence and refraction, w ere proportional to the re- 
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sistancc the light met with in penetrating the medium. Now, 
in the case of double refraction; — when the ray enter^ ak 
doubly refracting medium, klicIi as Iceland spar, Hudgens coih 
ceived each undulation would assume the form ot an oblate 
spheroid, owij^g to the internal construction of the crystal : the 
centre of thisspheroid was the point of incidence, its axis pa- 
rallel to^e shorter diagonal of the rhomboid, and bearing to 
tH#»prtpendicular diameter the ratio of about 9 to lO* The 
extraordinary refraction he conceived to depend upon the ordi- 
nate of the generating ellipse, exactly in the same way as the 
ordinary refraction was made to depend upon the ordinate of 
the circlo.- 

Wild and hincifid as this hypothesis seems, and altogether re- 
pugnant to every rational principle of induction, we cannot be 
surprised that it soon sunk into neglect : — and it would in all 
probability have died away entirely, or been remembered only 
to amuse the s})ociilatioiis of a learned iiiiaginalion,,had not the 
ingenious experimentalist before mentioned applied it to explain 
the singular properties of Iceland spar. By a very simple ap- 
paratus which J)r Woollaston contrived, he was enabled to mea- 
sure, with the utmost accuracy, tlic refractive power of the mi- 
nutest body, whether solid or licpiid. He examined very at- 
tentively the construction of Iceland spar; and found, that the 
deviation of the extrfioidinury from the ordinary refracted ray, 
was not a constant angle, as Newton supposed : He found that 
it dcixiiuled on the position of the refracted ray ; that it wap 
greatest when the ray bisected the obtuse solid angle of the erj- 
stal, and least in the transverse direction. In intermediate po- 
sitions, the angle of deviation followed some law which Dr Wool- 
laston could not detect, but for which he obtained a consistent 
explanation, by applying the Huygeiiiari hypothesis, that the un- 
dulations assumed the spheroidal form on entering the spar. Se- 
veral years afterwards, M. Mains made some very delicate ex- 
periments upon this interesting subject; and the confirmation 
they afforded to the first coincidence, gave to that wild theory 
of vibrations a plausibility which it certainly did not before ap- 
pear to possess. However loath we may be to adtnit an expla- 
nation which borders so closely upon the vaguene.ss of metaphy- 
sical rcHsoniu<y, wc must at least allow it the merit of connect^ 
ing those resmts, and of aflbrding, though not a very satisfac- 
tory one, at least some classification of phenomena which have 
always baffled the skill of philosophers, and set their industry 
at defiance. Wc have only one observagoii to moke before we 
leave this subject, and enter upon M. Malus’s discoveries, Wa 
liuve seen, frouj Dr Woolla?ion’s experiment^ that iherq is 
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.increased attraction in tlic line which bisects the obtuse solid 
angles of a rhomboid of Iceland spar : the axis of the crystal is 
daoshortest in this direction. Does not this look like a com- 
pression of the particles of the spar ? And would it not also seem, 
that this condensation of molecules, by offering Urgi’eatcr resist- 
ance to the passage of a ray, causes the separation of the pencil 
which is not absorbed in the transmission? Or, ma^not the 
more close approximation of the molecules cause that pm of 
the crystal to act upon those particles of light which come witli- 
in the sphere of their attraction, and thereby to occasion a de- 
flection from the natural course of the ray ? — We merely offer 
these suggestions to such as may hereafter enter more ^ully into 
this inquiry ; while we confidently trust, that the researches 
which are making, both in this country and on the Continent, 
will in time afford a full and satisfactory explanation of these 
mysterious phenomena. 

In the scarcity of optical knowledge, it was natural for the 
scientific world to hail with joy the discoveries which were 
published about ten years ago, in the Memoires de la Societe 
d'Arcueil, by the ingenious Frenchman whose dame we have 
already more than once mentioned. M. Mains, an officer ol 
engineers, who had all his life shown a singular aptitude for sci- 
entific pursuits, retired from the French army after the campaign 
in Egypt; aiul, returning to Marseilles, devoted his remaining 
years to the studies in which he so greatly delighted. He was 
particularly desirous of finding the cause of double refraction ; 
and it was in a course of experiments instituted for that pur- 
pose, that he made the remarkable discoveries on which we are 
about to enter. ‘ Par des experiences dcHcatcs, ’ says the 
learned Secretary of the Institute, ^ il decouvrait dans la hi- 
miere des proprictes remarquables, on tclalement inconnues, 
ou qui ii'avaient jamais ete mise en si beau jour, enfin cettc 
r0ssemblancc de la molecule luminciise avec raimaiit, qui 
fait qu’elle acquiert des et une direction determiiiee. ' 

Hi« first experiments, and his reasons for giving the name of 
Polarisation to the properties he detected, wUl best be given in 
hfs own words. 

* Dirigeons au moyen d’un lieliostat un rayon solaire dans 
le plan du m^ridien, de manierc qu*il fassc avec fhorizon un 
angle de fixons ensuite une glace non etamce, dc ina- 

hidre qu’elle reflichisse ce rayon verticalcinent, et dc liaut en bas. 

on place au-dessous de cette premiere glacc, et parallelcment a 
eljle une seconde glace, celle-ci fer^ avec Ic rayon descendant un an- 
^ de 35^ et elle la r^flechirav dc nouveau parallelcment a sa 
^midre direction ; dans se cas on n’observcra rien de rcmarquable ^ 
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mais si on fait tourner ccttc seconde glace de nqianiere que sa 
sqjt dirigee vers Test ou vers Touesty sans changer d^ailleurs son in* 
clinaison par rapport a la direction dii rayon vertical, elle ne refl6- 
chira plus une seul molecule dc lumitTe, ni a sa premiere ni a sa 
se<ponde surface ; si, cn continuant it lui conserver la meme iuclinai- 
SQD, , par rapp^t au rayon vertical, ou tourne sa face vers le sud, 
cllp^loniii^ncera de nouveau a reflechir la proportion ordinaire de 
It gfiA re incidentc. Dans les positions intcrniediaires, la reflexion sera 
pluKou moins complete, selon que le rayon rcflcclii s'approchera plus 
ou mbins du plan du meridien. Dans ces circonstances, ou le rayon 
refl^chi se comportc d’unc inaniere si ditferentc, il conserve noan- 
moins coiistammcnt la nieme iiiclinaison, par rapport au rayon inci- 
dent. N»fis voyons done ici un rayon de liiniiere vertical qui, tonj- 
bant SLir un corps diaphane, se comporte de la nuMiie inanieiv lorsque 
la face r6fli?chissunte cst tournee vers le nord et vers le sud, et d’une 
manicTc dilForente lorsquc cette face cst tournee vers Test ou vers 
I’ouest, quoique d’aillcurs ces faces fornient un angle de 85^ 25\ 

‘ Ces observations nous portent a conclure cjue la hnnierc acquiert 
dans ces circonstances des proprietes independantes de sa direction, 
par rapport a la surface qui la r^echit, mais uniqucrnent relatives 
aux c6t6s sud et nord, et differentes pour los cotes est et oucst. Eii 
dormant a ces cotes le noni de poles, j’appellerai polurisation la modi- 
fication qui doiiiic Ja huniere des proprietes relatives a ces polos. * 
Again, ‘ Si on pri^sente a cc rayon une glace formant avec sa direc- 
tion an angle dc 25' ; ct si, sans changer cette iiiclinaison, on fait 
altcrnativcmciU tourner scs faces vers le nord, Test, le sud et Touesl, 
oil reiuaripiera les pheiiomenes suivaus ; 11 y aura toujoiirs une cer- 
taiiie quant ite dc lumiere reflechie par la seconde glacc ; mais cette 
quantile sera beaucoup moindre lorsque les faces seront tournees vers 
le sud et le nord, (juc lorsqu’ellcs seront tournees vers Test et Touest. 
Dans le premier rayon vertical, on observerait exactement le con- 
kraire ; le minimum de lumiere reflechie avail lieu lorsque la seconde 
glace etait tournee vers Test et vers Touest. Ainsi, en faisant ab- 
straction, dans Ic second rayon, dc la quantile de lumiere qui se 
comporte com^e un rayon ordinaire, et qui se reflechit egaleinent 
dans les deux sens, on voit que cc rayon contient une autre portion 
de lumiere qui est polarisee exactement dans le sens contraire i celle. 
du rayon vertical reflechi par la premiere glace. ISi on emploie dans 
cette experience un miroir etaine pour disposer les deux rayons pa> 
rallelement et dans les meincs circonstances, e'est afln de rendre Tex- 
plication plus clairc ; Taction des surfaces n’alterant pas sensibiement 
Ic rayon dans cette circonstance, on peut negliger leur influence. ’ 
Tlie leading plienomena, then, may be briefly stated as fol*^ 
lows. When a ray of light falls upon a transparent body, so 
us to be reflected from it, it is modified or affected in such a 
manner by this reflection, that upon meeting a second transpa*- 
rent body, it will either be reflected or not, according to the 
side ^yhich it presents to it. It vrill be reflected if it fall upon 
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lliat bodv on cilliev of the opposite sides, but will not be reflect* 
ed if itiidl upon citlier uf the other two, at ri^t angles to 
•former*. Thus, su})j)osc the ray, after being modified by the 
, transparent reflector, presents itself to the second, so as to 

reflected, and call the side of the ray, on wliich it meets the 
second reflector, the north side ; if the second reflector is turned 
. irduhd so that the east side of the ray meets it, thereVvill be no 
deflexion ; and in'like manner it will be reflected on the south, 
ahd not on the west sides, respectively. The same modification, 
whatever it may be, prevents the ray from being doubly refract- 
ed by passing through Iceland crystal, which it meets on two 
of its opposite sides ; but permits it to be doubly refjactcd by 
meeting the crystal on llie tw^o other sides. And this modifi- 
cation, with respect to double refraction, may be impressed up- 
on the ray by a first double refraction, as well as by reflexion 
from a transparent body. But where the modification is pro- 
duced by reflexion, it is most complete at one particular angle 
of incidence, which varies in different transparent substances. 

Now, the existence of this phenomenon is certain ; it is a fact 
that a change takes place in the ray by the operation of the first 
transparent body ; it is a fact that this change has some kind of 
reference to the four sides of tlic ra}^, and affects those sides, at 
right angles to each otlier, differently. The observers of these 
appearances have expljiincd them, by supposing that each par- 
ticle of light has its adjacent sides endowed with opposite pro- 
perties, and that the first reflecting, or double-refracting body, 
turns or arranges all the particles of light in a ray, in such a 
manner, that tlicir similar sides are presented in the same di- 
rection to the second body. Now this arranging or turning of 
the particles, or this change operated by the first body upon 
the ray, whatever it may be, is termed, from analogy to the 
phenomena of magnetism, polarisation, ^ 

Thus, when a ray of light is incident upon a glass plate, at 
fin of $5^ S25', all the light which the glass reflects is po- 
Ikurisea in one direction. Of the light which is transmitted, 
part is polarised in a direction opposite to the reflected part, 
and is proportional to that part : the remainder suffcrs.ho mo- 
dlflcation, but proceeds as a directly transmitted r<ay; and if 
unmodified part be received by another glass placed paral- 
lel tb the first, and be thus decomposed by a second refraction, 
Ae same phenomena are again exhibited ; in fact they are ren- 

• Upon this subject, which is not without intricacy, the diligent 
^ li^ader should consult not only the originaf papers of Malus, but the 
feurth volame of Blot's Xraite de Physique^ 
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det«d inore‘ap|>aifeat than by tlie first amn^ment (ftilyi of tin 
apparanwi ; fin’ the light wbidi is polarised ’t^tnmsmission ((i 
each passa^, is Icsa reflected the oftencr it is infracted, And 
thus die Hi ft manner accumulates, and ’becomes more 
mid more j}erce]itible. It also appears, that adben a pdlniaod 
rav Att£hoyr obtained, fitcre is always a cdiM^iming ifay 
pd^tsed in a direction diamctricaHy opposite^ ftml bearing^ a 
ceHCm* relation to the first All diaphanous bOcBos polttrtso 
li^t at certam t^glcs different for each body ; *an(i in every 
instance tberods some angle at tdiicht the degree of polarisation 
is a maxIfeuTD. 

When\ ray -of light fiiHs upon a rhomboidal crystal of Ice- 
land spar, it is' split in Its passage throup^ thef crystal, one part 
suffering the ordinary refraction, and therefore, upon emergence,' 
continuum in die direction of the incident ray ; while the other 
undergoes thb extraordinary refraction, by which it deviates by^ 
a certain angle fkmt the first An object viesred through this 
orystnl will be seen under two distinct images; and if the crystal be 
turned about the axis of vision, the object will still appear under 
the same form. Now, let another rhomboid of ^ar be placed 
behind the first, and in a wiular position, and the luminous ob- 
ject from which tlie ray of liglit proceeds wiU appear exactly as 
*m the first inslance. Hence the pencil, whien proceeded in 
the direction of tho ray ineideut upon the first rhomboid, will 
continue in that dilrccuon ; and the pencil, which suffered the 
extraordinary refraction,* will be refracted by the second, but 
only in the extraordinary manner. But let tho second crystal 
be made to revolve slowly round, the filst remaiifing fixed, and 
ii will appear that each of the peneils begins to separate into 
two ; and when titc crystal fans turned through an arch of 4>5^, 
the separation will be complete; so that there will now be fbttf 
}vcncil8 of .rays, and conseciitmtly die object viewed dtrOii^ the 
two spars wifi appear quaanjpl^ When the seeoaa ^yfttftV 
proo^xlii^ in its revolution, has compreted a quadrant, tbdfbs^ 

} )en<»ls are again reduced to two but witli this reinarkfttfie'dfi& 
erencer; that the pencil which suflfered ordinary refiraefit^^ 
the first ctystnl; notr Itufiers extraordinary, otdy ift (he seCiM^ 
while that which, in passing throi^h the firsb anderwdit%dl& 
ordinal^ refifftCfion; how siistaia| ordinary; only 'while it, passes 
through the seismid. When ihiS second rhomboid has revolt 
successively t^Qgh ast^ Of ISO, 9^, and SlO degrees, each 
hencil and fiiur images are Visible. At 

Inemid^WHF’ft revdnl^n, (he pencils are refrained exaef^ 
as in the first position : iud Wrbeo an arch of S70 degrees ha# 
* voa. xxaui. ho; M 
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!-four pencils hare collapseJ ^ tvna* under 
»CC8 as at the ond of the first quadrwif. 

; has then appcftrod dndcr tlie fimus of two 
alternately, as the crystal* has, been torned 
H> Irand j of a revoliHsan T pencils 
re %nnra these, and which here ptofiaced by 
oil ihtd subdivision of theincident rdy, 'being nuafified 
3b|g ^ the particular posttion of the two crysmt : tticsc 
modifications the light, a|marentfy.^oce«diqgfroiu 
some nnfcnown cause, whidi {iiwtots meraypeuetrathig'^ sc- 
tmid rlKHnboid when platud in certain position's with r^uicct to 
the first. 

Tins is a simple and easily exbilntod case of fidtaps^ioe; 
itosin t if the ktUMnous obgeet — ^for enample the flame of a cmufic 
— <w rhfiec^ 'fhttn water, at an angle of Sit® 45', and s'iewed 
fiiirboi^ a orystal of Iceland spar, in one portion of the crystal, 
two hnnges are seen ; let the crystal be turned through an ai4li 
of nnd otto of the images will be found to disappear. Af* 
te^ rerOivirm through qiy’, it becomes visible a^in ; and so on 
dNttfWdefy uirough the other parts of the whole circuit. The 
li^t has therefore evidently acquired the same properties as d 
it had been transmitted throuf^t a rhomboid of spar, previous 
to the second crystal being applied : that is, in being reflected 
fibm water at the angle we have stated, it has become polarmd. 
It has been fbnnd, that tbo angle at which Iq^ must be incident 
upon the itfieotihg snifitee of a <ran*'pHrent body, in onicr tw 
b<t poliWiaed in the most distinct manner, vanes according to- 
the xeftaetivo power of the body. 

^ <lnd^pmtdmit of the ^fect which the particular kind of crystal 
df leclafid spar may have in producing the phenomena- 
ofiidbulde»refii’action, it appears very evklcnt, that the facts we 
hqrejust stutedy pednt out the existmiGe of certain attractive and 
rgdnnlVh ^«r*a which operate upon the panicles of light, and 
Ihe Newtonian hypotfaesjie of the maternity and 
titmhd.ebfliaai(>» of' light 

'-^Ttosearnfiier^arkahle properties which fiie researches of 

m detected. Tlteir discovery has opmied to phQps^hcrs 
he. richest nntnra — jircsenting at every step- now pht- 
" ' are <levelyq»€d by experiments of tUemost euter- 

; klw^imd holding forth* to impfiriers ctBWhtat hopes of 
tOff pteW U||^ t^n a branch of weien^'faitheno con* 
1 w ehsrure^and almost inacech^Ut* $nfefi»«y who re- 

|,we'ppo«p«ct thua opened, ciuuuq^^t dei^ihdMQt the 

foto which snatched away, in die prime (Xf hlsuft^ the able- 
pmwo to whom science has been so largely iiK 
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4«h(cd, pTfM what wathave seen of his< wj 
be prohoti\i<;Mj ihat^bad hU lii^ been pr( 


vet 

w|tl 



sry few y0<^ fifitpWitl hayc successfully pui 
(tn the ^v(f ijMit .excited them. 

cepdSii^^ufeeaj, ipupfesttha ^ttem» and i 
]AHoi)Opherj,attd nntbisg i» mete 
unS^ntra ae)i(onr wiw which he emitinued his i« 
thj r* -•*“ 

V^al 

gm^l 


itms^eai^y 
•iten file t 
ihtaqoUim 

It^c^iptieh 

limt ^ 
jHtians tn 

when disabled W richness attendinB 
(tf Om Institute, he captea his reseuchea to be 
l^Jfiriiby a ^ very nearly the day of hiq 

be am, in jnstice to the living, that mneh 
^ in the sntgect by the exertions of his followers^ 
ly JiODe more than by those of Dr Brewsten The pro<^ 
j^cHs which has been made by the shlifiil experiments and upt 
wearied attention df that able inquirer, we now proceed to de* 
toil. 

After Dr Brewster had repeated the experimmits of Malup^ 
upon refipxion ft immediately struck him, that light would plrtw 
bahly receive a tike mocliftcation when /rmumftted through bodies 
wholly or imperfectly transparent. A numerous course of expe* 
rimonts however, appearing to give po new result* he had (4« 
mo<'t abandoned the inquiry, when a very siagujar appearance 
of colour, in a tliin plate of agat^ was acd^ttdly presented 
to him. The plate bo employed was about the ftfti^tb of an 
inch in thicknem, and was out by a plane perpendicslar to thp 
laminae of the agate. The was very tnuvgiare^ and gave 
a distinct inu^ of any luimnous oJ)|ect ; in addiriotr to this^ 
there appeared on each side of rihe image anothm, hig^ co* 
loured, and forming wiUi it an angle of about 10 degrees ; and*, 
what is moat singular* dieso imturai^ when exandned With a cijw 
stal of Icetsndiguur* e«)d|^tad alTthaplmootteeoa of 
->they alternately vaniritoftfmdtPenii^emediM the cr)i^ 
ed* just as if thp h^ bpm transaiteBth hi the first inswnde^ 

thnpngft a brjhm of dmitdy re&noring spars When tb» 
mon cptotir^ iusageuyoia vtawed in me seme manpm^ fibe him 
aimeacinc^ were.aoiris.,. \tnhmt tbeflmne of a tnMr. tedoelha 
8$ in dte, tpmeriiipaidl of I^tis beihre descnhtd* m vi«w#d 
through' me Pilate of sgates n rcm^lmbte ^pearanco is oU5erv.> 
ed. JT flmimu ofTwMidi the ignto te tmmpoM 
■ of appears pep* 


to the dtl&iia 

lamim 
whkdi 
noi,n 



A|dnto)« turnpd round* so tbatit| 

, \U> the i^a^of iWftectjnii, the li^ 

jipags of ‘the candle is etairdy rejected, and' 
tmusmittedi or penetrates the agate, h- |W 
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^obsei'ved when an object is seen through two 
i ^9 1 ypiic they are hold in siich a poSidon that their 
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to each other, tlie ima|;e is seen plainly ; 

» {dates is tumeil abjpit till its arc per- 

^ ^_jr 16 W>se of the other, then the Iteht ia r^cted, 

object is no longer visible. There was au- 
9 l^||i^«|^pearah^ observed) of considefabte ipiportance, i) 
asems U> dirow more light upon the ph^otnenitof douUe le^ 
fiaetion man any experiment vet mentioned. The bil^b^nif 
which was viewed through tno plate of agate, 
i^unaed«by a Wgb mass of nebulous Bgfit, exufn^e about 
7*^ SO^ in length, ^aiid 1^ 7^ in bh^sidih, on each side q^^jpeimuge. 
Upon interposing a prism of Iceland spar heiMeitC 
and the ^e» 0m turning it slowly roim^ the nebnlouS tight 
grew brtgnter and brighter as the bright image vmished, and 
became mmost imperceptible when the bright image was seen 
in its fullest lustre. The nebulous light, then, and the bright 
miiige, seemed to undergo the same modification as two images 
formed by a <Ioubly ren*acting spar; and Dr Brewster from 
this conjectured, that the nebulous light was in fact caused by 
{he same structure ip (he refracting medium, which, in the case 
of Icelandic spar, proiluces two ai4inct hitiigcs : in other words, 
that the agate was an^anprooch to chat paitt^Iar kind of cry- 
stallization,, and that the haziness was an tmperKK^t image arising 
from diat in^perlection of stmciin-c. It has always been sup- 
posed, thaL in a doubly rcfiracting medium, the two images were 
nitKluco^I By two difR'rent refi*activc powers; reasoning tliofi 
n(^.aftaIogy^,tlie bright image and the nebulous fight producal 
by the agnte, coukl be separated, the one front the other, by 
making the agate into a prism ; and the separation would be 
prt^pdrtiomf to the angle Unmed by the refracthig phtnes of the 
prism. Dr Brewbter accohlingly tried fiiis es^riment, bii£ 
without sncccsh. For some tiitic he abapdooea the inquiry, 
and began to look upon the phenomenon os one of fiiosc unac- 
countable appearances whicli so often attend the passage of 
light through dia|)hanous media. Future expdrimetits nave, 
we think, very satibfaciorily established the &ct, that this ne- 
bulous light U an approach to a second image; ih^ibpcncl, 
Smwever, upon some appearances which we hate not yet men- 
iioned, and which we must first proceed to hopsider, bdbre con- 
CfludiM our remarks upon this part of th^ 
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dies, ,dre hdd in cer^in posit!^^ and there 

some, as ^m arabic,^ |iom, gbie, and tmto^lehell, whiett de^ 
polarise light, in'.wba^Mn^cr position they^ii^^ teid. AniOng 

the substanc^ which, possess this property^/tt^ be 

more a$ exhpf^^s^q curibu^ 

phenoineqa% ' . ‘ .k;..’’"'' , 

’ '* l^scpimo p^te o^ txppa be in a vertical, and a 

cry>m of lcel;afid spar be placed either iiorizontailykor^^p^ 
^ty^j^Lr^ect to it, as it. were ppon d line bisectmg ahv tiyo 
^||3|^k^f^es of the square^ and a ray of polarised light be 
.i^rcagh both, .no. . Change whatever appears' to take place 
*up()ii^^F|g^> .;^Tfaese Une$ may dierelbre be' called the neutral 
Now, of Iceland spar be placed 

. .pf the lines* bj^cting two opposite angles of tha 

square;, th^^ari^ li^t will no^r be scen'cop'vert^ into cep- 
moil light, that is, it win be Uh^s drep^^ 

calUnl the depolarising axes: anc| these ax^rrtbc'twb beutral in 
a hori/outal and vertical direction, and two d^olarlsing iii 
a direction bisecting the right angles formed by i|ie ncut)ral,^are. 
coiDinon to all substances whtdi ha've the ponj^er of depoldirising 
light. There is anptlier reinarkahie property whien attendi 
plates of mica, oudjtiany pthw^t^rystetfiaed bo^K^^^ in addition 
to those just jnenjfcipn^. p^ffsed ray be obsetr^ 

through the Iceland" spar ana iqtcaf Wuerf the spar is j^a^d 
upon the Vfntic^ netUtal axis of the mica, ds Ve hav^ just seen^ 
the ray still cf)ntinues polarised : but, let tlfce plate or mica bd 
ificliiied forwai'ds, at an angle of 45^ to the horixoiii and the 
image that w^ before invisible trom polarisation, wfirnow' dis^ 
tinctly^appcar, and consequently die light to which it owes iu 
existence has become depolarised. The mica then possess^ an 
oblique depolariting axis; and only this one ; for a sintilnr expe* 
riment, by adj^f tb^ ^r upon the 

axis, product no dn^h We must here take notice dTa 

siiglit inaccuracy Itl Dr 'Ki^wstcr's statement of die^e .pbencNi 
mena. Hesay^ * Plate$;of mica, while they possess me ptt>» . 
perties of all depolarising crystals, exhibit phenomena peculiar to 
themsdves, ’~naniclyi the pbKcjue depolarising axis. NOw, this 
axis isalsp cominotitb several other crystalliz^ bodies, asfopaz^ 
toch-cfj^st^ &c*: And th|^ circumstance, that these ^nd other 
substanci^ po^essj this j^ aiWwards renHilrked by Dr 

Prewker in another pai^ of the same paper. 

. tlfo i^ht. When a pencil of ligl^ 

is transmitted through 
a r^ jrm go jto.the formation of the bri^i 

which ate complemenfaiy to 
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Iqbs light by wbtc1| ^be bright im^ i« ttn*- 
iefxince thus pres^tM, is that qf A 
lud of green, light. t«ei |be agate be turned 
^lourb 9xn reversed, a^J^ anpeartmce now 
|l qf a green iUtage entipM ia trsWd of red 
. w common experjifnent, vtbeu a doubl/tdtwting 
^ui^^hiatead of the pla^ of agate,i tt wiUt be found 

jaiy image is green» while thc^traordlnaiiy one jped; 

U^He one ciystal revolves, an alternation of tneae c^urt . 
wm bo (^Merved in eve^ ijuadrimt of its circular moti^^^!o *. 
h^Uy hence retj satis&Ctonly coi^ude, that, as thq li|^ tihinis '« 
th^^ace is hnown to be polansed, so, that which la Viewed.* 
ihtoiigh the plate of t^tc, since U exhibits exactty simgi^Jffife- 
Uomena, has undergone a like modification ; ana as 

thus to have tlm same rdation. oright 
whicu tho imaffc tbrmed by tlie extraorduudy has to uiat 
’Opnced by the ormnary refraction in double rejme'ing ervs- 
Ji^ ure m^ consider the agate as possessing, tmpnf city, the 
If^apel^ of double refiractioii,— (in opposition Certainly to tho 
fPialogy of all doubly refracting crys^s* that the two images 
produced by diirereut refractive powm-s,) — ^bnt tliat it gives 
bAm tmagei^ fnm polarises them like other ciystalU/cd Insdies, 
that the one image is placed in the centi’c of the other. 

^ leaving the Subject of depolarisation, we must men* 

noil some curious results which Dr Browser was led to in a sub • 
O^uent inquiry, but a'hich are so comiccted with tho i>rcccding 
aMitemei^ that we cannot conveniently omit them in thu 
idace. have seen that light, which is polarised by one 
IdUbataUi^ turn be depoladsed by another. 'Xhns tw> sub- 
atanoes tTmTO necessary to deprive light of its polarity. But 
in ill bodies, which have the otmmie dc^larising axis, light may 
b» pelhrllsad end dqmlarisod by me same snbstauce : and diis is 
the when the position of me depidarising body is such, that 
the apj^ vfhicb the oiligue depolarising axis niakes with the 
tiller, Bur&M of the body, is nearly e(]|usi to the conqdenfent of 
tl^ angle at wbieh the incident ray is pidtirisod by its first rc^ 

, fiietlOQ. If A plate of topaz be held in this positions and die 
hmfper lasdc n)|o the In the dhecdon of mneigtriice of 
^/i(tp^igrmdfny% throUsdi a plate of agate having ftsiamhue 

. bg^iU perceive 

® twq 

h ring 



to a trerdetu sectfon of the t 
. iiopdy oidopMd elilj^ehl 
tAots, ecHpi^KWBd of d^trtht 
, sin^ eehmnib ¥eh as 

>iAadii« *0 ted, and }iu%, brinteoir, __ . . 

i|^ gfop lop^ l|b iht^ Veoepd 1^3^ 
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T^iose '©QW, aiiimerated ^ong to the secontl, ritig : , bi 

MjkMAjSik «ilik.4> . 

blue* ,*nd Lj-,- ,~r;F~.^ — K — 1 IT ' ,s 

i$ueiU'»t4(>4bi(tt.pptral spol^ » always blae 

— -*^1 sio*, to jU 

au(>w» set of '^'* 





5^- with die Wi2^; in ihe biit^r rIncAWiS ®t<e with 


; sp on. . Top eplbdrs of die dehti 
’a^ '«rfe , comphsmen't^ with 'those in', the 
e&st; .and the &^adf;'^at:e which suVrounds 
j^Ae i|t%t seb is #<)hhd tp be le^i^e'in'vthe sefcond.’" .If' a 
■^j^^ya ^inBc thig ciyd^al be.i]4ed instead of.Ae'i^te in dae'^ 
M ot rings will hold the |ila0ebf Ah^firsf itoi^t 
apd* imc^i^vning the ct^tal aboiit its kxis ihfbogh 0d%/jA^t 
set wilfodfetroy the second imag^ and the second set" teifl 


by Ae polarising body: whi A. is ®t»t Ae Case 
Ae crystals. Apt produces Ae seePP# set^ li^ instead of Oobv 

. -I* f. .. 1 lSr..,V A a <i^ 


ib Ae pbsitkan of 
instead of eehip 

mou lighp a beam of {Kiipna^ be trsih.smi^t!ra Aro^h the 

plate m topaz* phenomena j^ll more' var]^ and interesbrig are 
exhibited. 'VtTien light ilius t^^ji^ed by, r^^tioh, fi^m bny 
transparent body* so plai^ Ae* Ae tdetje of its reficcdod 'be 
perpendicular to Ae pWe of Ae. Afiecdon from Ae topaiL part 

* ... . -A'.! _ jli-' rtu^ ■-. 


pa2 m 

will see AeJ^ 3i§l df elUpdcal Hh 


imeitt; Ae t^lpoA.behm'fAsarhabiy brfflfaiit^;^djAifihct. 
A'esfe. d^Ia^md Ays'w'^now receiv^uptA'^pliA'^ 
''Vide^. as iliC^^etjax^iAent* w^hits l'nAhit^pm]^- 
,^-.4p4r tpyh /Md sefof »&gs 

-Se# didy ihhdvitigffliiiitter 
^ corrc^icmds^ 

^ ^ Ampl^idbtory, 

''“* ssiide'' irtajifliAdef * '-Nowj' let Ae 

fe aA 

se/'oFAt^ ydfli he'seetoy mddh 

§pAl^l^^i''oFAe-p1h^ and A i^petpfe rt^hftiflMs- 
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Soiarisatum ^ Light, 


Juljr 


^ td, The$e pbciunnena are producoi} 

f'pilWK^ light is obtained tw a douWy refrying cry-, 
!»} VMlI^icAnight bo expected, the ail'd net is seen in one po> 
, jji^CWe nrybtffJ, occupying the place ol'jthe^rs^ iw^, and 
in imnt of the second and tn^ {dteilgjate m every 
"ilttadKaMt; of its revolution. a 

JH ‘Bretreter nmde many o^icr vety interesting expeilm^ts 

r thifpart of the subject What we have analysM 

for ^e purpose of illustrating these amusing pbe^ 
mt; it would be useless even if our limits woufd^ 
ns, to enumerate more. With respect to any law m which 
rings can be referred, he informs us, that by ucSml mea-. 
^urement of the angles which the colours subteiuh? nsine'4> 
plate of topax of one thickness, compared with the an d^jf ^eyi 
subtil, when to]^. of a difierent thickness is cropj w^»”he 
has ascrniahicd, that Ule fMujugaU diameters of tjSenogs are 
inms^ as the thichntss qf the pf^des, Bock cigrstal, emc- 
yald, amber, nitrate of nota^, and many other substwncos, pro- 
dpes dliptical coloured rings, in as great perlccfion as the toixi/. 

We hajre alrcarly mentioned some boclies which have tlie 
prcqperty of depdorialng light, in whutex-er position they are 
fleU. {^‘ this sort are gum nrabic, caoutchouc, and several 
pthm^ which are all formed by a succcsshe deposition mul 
jnduiation of lojcrj-. Tlienatmc of tbeii IbrmaUon ve»y satN- 
iffetorily explains the reason of this peculiar character. *Lot us 

f ionceive, that in a piece of gum arable, for mcainplc, the fir^t 
aycr only is deposited and crystallized. It will obviously p<'sr 
mss both neutral and depolarising axes, like any other trystal 
In like manner, the second layer will also have these axes ; bul 
witea H k| deposited upon the first, there is no reason why thcii 
axes should coincide ; on the contrary, they will probably holil 
,vei^ difierent directions. Thus, after a grpnt number ot sut- 
p^ive labels, there will be difierent depeuarising axes ijieg ir 
every dimnient direction. Nofv, it is found, that if ono plate o' 
mica be placed upon another> so that the dcpplarising exis o. 
the one tmnerdes wfth the neutral axis nf the other, all the axe: 
will assume the chaiactcr of depolarising axes; and the tw( 
plates will act u{mn light exactly like gum uiabic. IJence 
rineo the depolarising axis coinciding with the neutral, produce 
a dtjitdat isii^l^itis, we may conclude, that in a pece of guu 
artdnc, or dMftchouc, edns'sting of n great many foyers, all th) 
axes ^ill^wv^olarisibg axes, 'i his expinnati^p Is likewise ve 
u wry fine film of either; of thrm substanijesi 4 
'i^sHl Maimnd to have nCutrrl axes, and to hpvu lost the powe 
dtbfjftuis had,’ pf depolarising light in eveiy portion, 



«»cnttdn oneidS^ of thc;^noas ri^^lf^^ich !pr |h^l^ 
&ter ob^bi^in bis e;cjif^^[&^^t^n 'the depo W^tiori ^ 
iifiinely, a i*eil3tii^&b|o.^p^^ wbich U produced by 8iin|i|l^,^^ 
svitCf in abiVtriun«{|^^ loSd8» by vrhich tlu^y,acq[nire W 
i'aatet*^ o^lP^als Ihfit both pokrUe and - S!d>- 

stancc wmch Dr Brewister operated upon vnia 

g rtion of this, about/Kalf i^ti inch in tbt^ip^ was 
veen two plates ofglas^ aiid ^Yas obserTj§^ilfc0.^ve,ho 
tever in ciepokrisix^ likhL WHen It. ha^ remained 
in this sitnationV it hogm tp.depplaiii^e aboat its 
d in a fortnight this property was extended over the 
s surface. & three weeks the jelly began to ^ 
cj', and also Its depolarising quality; it was |h>w 
■• n^Wdndurated, and rc^^cd to about pnedcau'th ^ iu ordinal 
'biiJk;^Lt£|niEiriiy it ver^niiich i^csctiibled caoutchouq. Uppti 
iiitcrpmn^t betw^h the hglit of a taper polarised by renep- 
tion, andjt^)ridnl of Jcelai^ ^ appeared to produce no ef- 

fect; one of the inmges bf the pap^;^ regularly vanishing as tlie 
spar was ttirnetl round 90®. While the sjiar was in sudi 'a si- 
tuation tiiat only ope image of the taper was seen. Dr B^e^ster 
pressed together the two plates of glass, and vpqs astonished, to 
ftnd the vanished image iiistantly become visible, lienee , the 
jelly, had, by p f^um e alone, ajcquired the power of depolarising 
the light, to which this image owed its existence. When the 
.jiroyhiire was removed, the imag^^^ain disappear^,, the ieUy 
being by its elasticity rci§torqd to ,jib^ original state. We here 
have an instance how iisehil a feW phUisilue words are in an at- 
tempt to explain phenomipna which are difficult to account for. 
Dr Brew'^ter conceives, that depolarisatjon is produced by a 
certain species of aysialUzaiion, He finds it also conveni^t to 
consider, that the jelly is mistattized by indiirmion : but jelly in 
this suite produces no eflTect in destroying the polarity of light. 
So tiiat to be consi^stent with the hypothesis, crystal! ia:atu>u 
ought not to hfi produced by tii^ratioHy but byjirmwre, ns it is 
from the action of this force that the depolarising quality is 
conimuiucatcd to the body. But Dr Brew stcr cnnndt ofibrd to 
abaiulon the useful term crystallisation ; and so, when he talks 
of pressure, he makes no mention of the crptallkation by lit** 
duration. ^ Upon , removing, the /irt"5sw;r, the image again va- 
nished, and die cake' its wMy^allized state:' And 
xthem lie jMks df iM he^y§ nothhiff about crystaUiaa*- 

dbn i>])r As the cakeis of jelly used in tjbe precedtt^ 

liod botb: tnystalUzcd by indumlimf 1 took 

Obrtha^i bad never possessed th^i cry^ 
st^Qine stocture which is Vc^essary to depoloii^e light* 
PhiU Tram^fo^ 1815, Part l5/^ p. G2. 
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been iuipcrc^liWy lod oa to more miimte 
j Ji^ts of Uiia very mtOTfikting sabjoct, tlma we 
. iltfWfi for : But ihcfe l(re«i|liU xme rtemlte bo im- 
•^we^ eenuot pabs them oiror W« ^hali, 

nviii .^Boie^iir to be a<) concise es possible, nb<8ti$hr our* 
f ^ be t<s»riie4 away Jby phenonioim ibe most ediiertaijung 
IjHHiibw the wlwl* raago of physical science. ^ 

JNtiialile Or Brewster was euMged iu some experiments 
ihfi ^iquo depolarbang av<i of mica, he observed, in a i 
^idi;ioii of the mica, some indication of a polarisation o^ 

I sa<], upon turubg die mica round, die qupithy oi' 
taderib^ %ht bttreased as its obliquity to the incideR pencil; 

When a plate of class was substituted fomhe nue^ 
IbiMPixw phenomena were visihlc, bt^n a less distUiot 

^y heeame more perceptible upon increa>mc ittf^umhcr 
•4lflite jj^ass plates ; ana when the plates amouiiteumy^en, the 
.tpatMfQitted pencil was wholly pplaiibcd at an ati^ of about 
tpi** The light, thus modified, has all the characters of light 
M^rised by reflection, or by any odier meanb. For inbtance, 
IC, a beam polarised in this woy, is viewed through a plate of 
a0it^ having its lamlnsB parallel to the plane of lofiraction, the 
jbri^l vanishes, and the nriiitlous light which surround* 
pd It attains itb greatest lustre : and, when the agate is turned 
so that Its laminse ate perpendicular to the plane pf re« 
idem, the nebulous light disappeaiw, and the bright image re- 
fiOVm Hs full brilliancy. Hence light trmismitted obliquely 
tlkrouiffit ati tran^arent oodics,* bu^ra polarivitlon, like one of 
^ ptmcils fintnea by doubly rofiracd^ crystals. By a number 
s^fnqxarbnonts mado wuh a greet variety of scrieb of plates, Dr 
,ldrawste» aniwed at the law whielt determines dm relation bo> 
tpnsw the numbm; of plates and die angles of incidence at which 
ttm U^t hi pdiorisad. He found 

the angle utmhichlhepmcUpmarimltghtt 
% 0 cesutan/ fptcaUify. He uso discovered by experiment, that 
aa the refracUve power of the {d^smis increased, the ai^e of in- 
eidence gt which the li^ was polarised, dtmimi^ed. Tim dts- 
ssovery of the piidarisaUon of lii^t by obliqne re&aetton, is car* 
oC mneh u^rtance. It affiiids an explanadon whirii 
— 1 maadoffto a part of the pb^mona which die aiqMClOMnte 
‘^ ItM did not account finr, The polariutUm of oite'pf ihe 
' Ihrjnfdthy a dwbly refraodng otystal iseftheted re~ 

- and now by The dhtcov^ Idhlos en* 

plbtoljhep^ruAdoal^obUquerGAa&tKmj butiiffor»* 
^jin#iiiilwiwtiaB of the asaimer in wWb pta p<^ri$a3^ gf 
light was pnsduced. 





fepijir SftVsIthiifiiMropelt; 

plicatiii^M'&G pl^oduced 

1^ tmtal, aii4 IHat tfati pdkiim 
'ilded in those told 

Soitite expeTinieato.ivhicb Dr Brewat^. tnattht oft 
, led. him. to btdievd such dpinio^ were enpne* 
die ititerrupthig plane wiis net a frac^xre $; and>tiiat 
were analogous , to these produced h^ the e&tiOd'of 
>n’ polarised Tight According to his vie# ot theetib*' 
^ k)', in evety specimen of calcareous spar #hmb^jbM 
s piroperties, a plmiei which lie' deiietni&ates the 
* > Ijdng across the ciysiah so ns to divide it hiilt 

isms: .'and resembling a thin' iil.n)> or .ctmnct^il^ 
jsh the prisiUs are bound together. 'Thbplauelhl 
not a ^traTuip of air, as had been conjectured ; for-irt diatca^ 
light incident at a certain angle wonUl be udiollj^ reflected ‘^noni 
thesuriaccof the second prista; but eaperiroeht has demoitis 
strated, that there is no ande of incidence which protluces $, tp» 
tal reflection at the second suriace. If the colours ^'erepti^ 
duced by a fissure, they vouid ^appear where the fissur^-'ia 
bounded by parallel faces ; but ij^ the solid angles' On eao^sld# 
of the inteiTupting plane, 'are. ground down, till t#b pe^br^ 
smooth and paralTd fai^ are produce^ it will be founds 
when a ray of light is triinsmitted through the platm, there it 
neither a multipncatlon images, , nor the slightest amesilincn 

of colour. Froih these and other- expetioiems, which it would 
be tedious to enumerate, Dr Brewster concludes, that the 
terrupting plane is a Crystallized Vein . or stratum of culczUecn# 
spar. Cohering firmly to die .adhuMt uias^ t and that a.uudid*> 
plication of images and colbti(#irf#t!^ced,.oiil;^ wheif 
18 interposed between' two solid' prUins. • *Vo confirm tliis rea* 
tbniiig by exjierimbnt, lie s^ar^led a Vhtmibdd into twopm^}' 
aiid interposed between than a Win layer of cemdflt, 
furent rcUbtctive pOWeV from the calcsoMidtis 8 pmi.| mid he 
two rky trad^itted thtvuigh d]eiitus»em«ged^in>fetWpiUaidhK 
' muk'^y^phr .OTpci§bdtd .fiftmi me puimfi hmpg dh 


tsti 


,'the--way. in- whi*' 

die>extrciBe 
produc^^ pblat^isitd li^t being ti< 
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Jl^ 


ifl^ ititeit«piing; vein-^P^which in thk indfoni^e libkU 
^ litfcu of agate in the cxpcrimen U Already detftit^ 
wred rings. bypothesra was^ allb verified 

kctpcy^ manner, by plaeing a thin plscteof sulphate 
the two prisms: wiien it was cexfitK^ed in a 
^ to each of theprisiiLs the same phet>omcnaw'er;e 

p^ifised by this artificiul; rhomboid) as by the natural 
Hence the colours dqyend upon the thickness ot' the stratum 
jthey arc causotl by the separation of the oppomtely 

K ile, there must necessarily be a multiplication of inm^^ \Jleii 
)rs are prdiluced ; although the converse does by ip ineaTfsi 
necessarily hold. We may further add, that this expanaUmf 
of the colours produced by calcareous siMir, will account forj^^ 
ap}>eftrance of colour in aga/r, while specimens uWol/'^e 
fifee ftorti veins do not exhibit it. * For if we conceive a vlbi to lie 
iHbtwedi the equianguflar prisms of agate, it w ill exnctl^orre^ 
spend to' the interrupting stratum w'hich has been ^qmed iq 
tne case of calcareous spar. 

We have alreatly extended our remarks to sucli a lengtli, 
that we cannot follow the researches of Dr Brewster in the lat- 
ter parts, of this subject, as minutely as might be wislied. They 
are, however, too important to be passed over, as they relate to 
Certain tota? which regulate the phenomena of polarisation ami 
dotiMe refraction in crystallised bodies. We shall i^ow consi- 
der, fte briefly as fiossible, some of tim most inqportant results ; 
aifid'i lbr the tbrther details, we must refer our readers to a very 
paper, chiefly upon these mattersi in the first part of 
#e'^jl|NIosopbical Transactions for 1818. 

, Inr the early part of this article, we remarked, that the expe- 
]4ihimts of Dr Woollastoa, and we may add also those of Dr 
had appeaited' to deuionstrato tl>e agreement of the 
tlicf>ry bf-*Hwygcii» with the phenomena of double refraction 
exhibfte^i -^by calcareous The inquiries ot* Malus tend- 

ed stHl: further to coufit^ni this agreement. He examined very 
carefiilly quarts, aragoAttc, aiid sulphate of barytes ; arid the re- 
sults of UU researches identified their opiiail properties with those 
pf calcareous Hcncc ho supposed that the law of 

0m migUt safely be cxteiided to all .cmtallized bodies.^ We 
yliall ^iOWf firom tlie experiments of Dr Brew^stor, that the Huy- 
genriui l%w is geuefal;; that it ' is , not even eprx^jt for the 
of;:calcttreoas spar 1 and the ^plauatlpn whiclbi 
jMiptace attomp^l, of tl)c>deyiti^on of tte^ e^oo^dbaiy .ra^ 
by.i^rmg it to the action of those atti^cdVe and j^iiljsive 
prodtHt! the o and reflection o£ 

it rests entirely upon the laty qf Huygen^ bills to %het 




grouncl* ^ lH'fhe first plact^t tfai^ €3^crimeate of l^alua Xfjpm 
thrcfc crystals are errotieous ; for twcvaut of tbejhii^ ba^e i£or«|t 
til an one ^xis of double refrnclian : oonsc(iuci)^ydW.t^cvrjuiou, 
of the extmoirtipiirv ray cannot be ^explained by eijijW 

soid^ Tfji/Abbe I-faiiy observed tUc nroji^crty of t^bie refr^e* 

K mty crystallized bodies^ The patient resc&r^h .<4VJ)r 
las detected this {^lenproqnon in no than 165 
In aboat-100 of these, he ascertained whether they 
‘ more axes : and by measuring tlse tints which they 
different angular distances from the axis of double 
be bos been conducted to a genera! pi'incijdo, t4> 
t of the plieiiomcna of p^arisation may be referretL 
_ tilde of expei'imentv which it is imueco^sary to dc^ 

i^TOe, be, found that beryl, ruby, pota^li, and ubowt twenty ci- 
ther cr^iltals. have one apparent axis of double refraotion, an<f 
one apijjpircm. axis of polarisation, which are coincident: amf 
wherever jftu’os possible to cut die substances into tninspnrent 
Jirisms, with large refracting angles, he was enabled to nscertam 
tiic relation between the force of double refraction and the po« 
l^irifiing force. He found that the force priKlucing the devUi:^ 
tion of the extraordinary fay, increases and dinimishes with the 
polarising force which produces the systems of coloui'dd ringi^^ 
in considering the nature and properties of these rings, he liait 
recourse to plates of various thicknesses ; and the conclusion he 
at last arrived at was, that the lints produced at different jinclin* 
ations to tile axis of the crystal, are to one another the squaicf 
of the sine of the angle w^liich the polarised ray makes with tliat 
axis. Hcnc^ the tint will be a maximum when tliat auj^e is 
Let ^ be another angle, which any diameter perpendfou-^ 
lar to two parallel faces* of the rhomboid, mokes with the oxia, 
of the system of rings, and the tint t at the extre^iity of that 
diameter will vary as sin Tlierefore, if we detejrinihe expe- 
Hmentally the tint /, produced at any given thickness Itf die' 


shaximum tint jT, that thickiicss^ will be • ; and for any 
: sin ^ . . 


dtber thickness we shall have 


A ^ - w " 


l)r Brewster has found," that the compound structure imllea- 


^ We cank^ ^eatly cbimxiend Dr BreWsIter’s technology.— 
hk ^plaihs the dnts, by supposing the Cr 3 'stal Cut into'a sphere ; r4od, 
the luies in Ae diiigram to which he' refers us, are called by suel*> 
bunobreus naiiies, sis the diameier no pohrimtiony the 
nm^dmurn polatkaiUm^ the meridian ^ditject or (f invcn^c jxtkn^dkau] 
isachromU^clinei or curves ^ equal /i«f, ffec. ^ 
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jrsttdfee^SttbstariceS^J^t, frniii^tk)* fefelis 
[■tSwt' tl»6 'cbmbiijatfoiwV6TOe-sttft>!iiil!S^laJsd Ua-- 



tftfe prfeittve forttis'df ^ (iryStdl)^ ai«J tWauK- 
'ci, Thiw we flftdi'ihtft wbciii tlie j|riiaH3v^ j- 
ot rtgular'octohcdroti, 'tHi ci'jstel 'jMwsesfies 1 
|{ite»>>Mrheii it is a I’iililit ^oai^ngulai' prisrtf with 
^le,'ttie nnRifa^rofifix^ is ^wo; the namber is also ticfi yUmst 
tt^ cii'j^l is'-an otilbhed^ in which the p^raihids haf 'e a'rCc-^ 
rai^giular nr nrhoiabbidai base"; — and whcnthereis ' 

the^ibiti'iie' a^^therhexaedral prisms, rhombtyi|[s,'J{)(^ 
el^se aS^mai^i or ’octdiednon^' in wlndi the nyraraiw-in^ 
"Wa%ave DO doabt that future cxp'eriments'^1 still 
fl^^^Uerallze these appearance^, and establish a|n avanDe* 
irii^^^df^las$» amon^ crystallized substances, and thmr^pite^ 
pj^ettus, which wid greatly assist die mineralogist in ilscer* 
ta£^ng the primitive' forms of many doubtful ciystols, and in 
requeuing those anomalies which frequently perplex us in th^ 
iumerilkmgdom. 

We Iwfro given the law for tints in crystals with one axis; 
b^the process by which' a general law is deduced lor thc^ 
Uriw tW or ittore axes, is sbiUewhat' more complicated. In- 
'ft Would hardly be possible to give it intelligibly in its dc* 
b^^W^ont theussistaucc of a diagram. The law itself, how- 
■e|Wi,,Bitiy be thus expressed, when the crystal has tnio axes: 
iil 'W]^-ptdflt of the sphere into which the crj'stal is supposed 
tftit, so dtet one of its diameters oo|HC'des with the axis of 
dot^e'refVaction,— tiiC dnt product by the joint action of the 
tt^nices, is eqi^l totliedi^onal qf apamllciograiri, whose sides 
r^lfi^^-^ethnepri^cin byf Mch ^is separately, add whose 
4 in§te^'^ double df thd angle ftirn^l t^ thc two pUuies passing' 
thrtn^' the point v0f theaplieip, and the respective axes, 
also, if there are fkre^ axes, tiic tint produced by two may be 
combined wi^.^e thinl; and the resultant .may in the. same 
wli^be bal^abid^' In like manner, |he rule may be. iniended 


.^.a p^per pah^fthed by Blotr in the Memoiresde lThstitut| 
Dt^db^'of experimeitt#:fie his been' 

! reftactidb and Mli^Rttionj ra'ay be bV 'tiitii* 

S ' 








action of ib)%es totally diilerehtfrdtn tltose tvhioh 
sumedby l^ and Biot» He &*&( alil^ws, thair theac^W 
of equal rectangular a^e» of a pofiilive chai^tert: iaf^equal td^* 
the action of cite negative axis^ whpae int^sity is die same m 
that of eitlitf of the other two, and ijiog at right ai^fea to tW 
plme of the po^^tive a^es : that is to say,, tlt^ 0&e negative 

resolved into two ppsUiye pf the samo intensity, lying in 
a. peraehdicular to it. By a similar proeess, he proves' 
effect of me negative axis may be represented under 
l^^nditioiis by three rectangular negative axes ; and that 
B?same^ true of positive axes, mutatis mutandis. And several 
con^jnations of axes are dcducG^^^ by which we are told 
.iSVe no cfiiHcuIty whatever in representing nil the phe*^' 
nroibna'^ double refraction and polarisation. Now, mally all 
this explanation appears to us about as vague and hypo|l)etictil 
as the t|cory of repulsive forces approved of by Biot; and it b 
inqreovci* considerably jnore complex and difficult to under* 
st^d 5* and after all tl)c reference to positive and negative axe% ^ 
w'e are left as inucli in the dark as before, respecting the nature 
of the polarising forces. The phenomena of polarisation, to 
sure, indicate some opposition — soinU modification by which 
forces reguJiito each other's action ;-^but, token as. an explana* 
tion, this is not more satisfactory than the attempts to expldti 
electricity and magnetism by similar reasonings; and if an op* , 
position appears, of a like nature, the action exerted on 
larised light, we are by no means entitled to conclude, from an* 
a logy, ill lit such forces are co-existcnt* in crystals. We are 
c(jually ignorant with regard to ffiC position of these axes; nor 
are there, as far as we can see, any data by which we can as^ 
certain it. Indeed, it docs not always appear, that we can d<J* ' 
tennino wheiher a preference is to be given to positive moro 
than to negative axes; ip Iceland spar^ for example, there ar^^ , 
no peculiarities to induce us to fix iipqu the one more than iifr* 
on the other. We cannot, therefore, agree With Dr 
the tliemy wliich he has devised. His laws resjiecting tints are.' 
legitimately deduced from the facts ; they are comprehensibbf 
and highly ingenious; but his theory of double iw^tian Hp*. 
pears to be merely an effort of the imagination. , It how- • 
ever, be useful if it, leads to further investigations; and an in** 
crease in the valuable collection of fec^ts which hb ^iCj^riuientft ^ , 
have alc<^dy ^massed, inay possibly convert tlib hypotbesis mt% ; 

•"The tei:fn»ffositive aiid have nothing to do witlr,the«(^ : , 

/wrtf of die polarising forces, but are ^merely used to uwirk tlieit 

■ '' ' V- ... 
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Perhdpswe maybe forgiven if we add, that 
iient it may be to give it^perments to tins world 
J'^er thw are perfiinned, a more deliberate step is nd- 
proci^ediug to the promulgation of is^theory. The 
> 0 fverses are not the only arUiicers to whofic;^ tne limce 
et w^ota may he safety rccommeiuled.; and there is this ivV 
"ditional reason for applying the rule to inductive reasoners, 
the premature publication of a conclusion hastily fbrmed^^ajr 
iviur|) die mind in the further observation of the pherToihe 



Art. X. Chamhre des Pairs dc Fraiice — Session 1818®^ 

Seance dn Samedi^ 8 Mai 1819. llapporty fait d la 
. jp^ 3[l, l&Duc ue Broglie, an Isom dliiue Commissim spe^ 
ciale^thargce de PKxnmen dti Prqjet de Li)i relaiifA la Pepres-^ 
sim dcs Crimes ct Delits conmih par la Voie de la^isse^ off 
jiar fout autre Mopen de Publication^ ' Imprime par Orkl're de 
; ia Chamhre. pp, 57. Didot & Ainc^ Paris, 1819. 


’"'^OTIUNG can be more ddightfol to every lover of rational 
libert}', than the spectacle which our neighbours in Frahce 
are now exhibiting, — of a'grcut nation reclaimed from the wicked 
ahd miserable pursuits of war, and applying themselves to pia-^ 
bljsh, ujxm solid grounds, tliio truest glory and happiness of any 
nation — a Tree Constitution. Many years have not elapsed since 
tfee name of French liberty was odious or despicable in Eng- 
land ; * and now, happily, our ancient enemies ai'e become our 
rivals in the pursuit of real freedom, 'fhey are affording a 
splendid exception to the observation so often maffe, that a re- 
storation is the w’oCst kind of revolution : For Uiey are not only 
wisely Bind vigorously consolidating and extending die improve- 
lYiCnts winch they have so dourly purchased by the sufferings of 
thirty years J but are taking the only security for the perma- 
Hfence of the comparative in(Je|)cndenee at present enjoyed by 
die botly of the ]7eople, by enacting such good laws as may 

f It will hardly be credited, in after times, that tliere was a period,' 
Ui dieJLSth Cent^ury, when a scholar, and a man of mild demeanour 
(though apt, certainly of very powerful understanding),' ebuld begin a 
Mte uppn I^nce, in ft book of antiquaB'iati criticism, by calling it a 
. cautttry ^ whi^ every- friend to tlie welfare of mankind, aWd the peace 
t 4nd trd'^ interest and happiness of England, must wish blotted from 
i the world. Manuso'ipisy p. 40. ) Mr Ma- 

lone (hho#s this up with 4 long invective agahist that nation ; and a 
, t .^fopheoy , that anp peaceable i«ter 6 oUr» 0 ' With fiW mukt ruin 
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stand them in steady if less auspicious times shoutd Come. A 
good subject of this country ought to regard these happy chan- 
ges with unmingled satisfaction — as bi^ly propitious both to 
our liberties ^nd our commercial prosperity. Every step macle 
by Friincejn political improvement^ is a point gamed to her 
neighboid^ ; nay, her cultivation of the aits of peace — and of 
^inqiience the first among them, — is at once an indication that 
lliLseason of tranquillity is arrived, and a pledge of its con-^ 
tini^ncc. ‘ Non enivd in coiistUuentibiis remj)ttblieai^ net ifi 
%Kh0liS,gerentibuSf net in impeditis ac regum dominatione deoim^ 
nor^<ci cupiditae dicendi solet* Pa^is * — (adds the gfeat Artiste, 
boaost e:fi|p^uisiLely) — ‘ Pacts est comes^ otiique socia^ et jam beni 
^^onstitidce civitatis quasi alumna queedam Eloqm^ntia. * 
4a^ii^^jmoi}g the founders of rational liberty in France, a distin*^ 
guishell place is justly due to the Due de Broglie — a noble^ 
man eminently qualified for the work of constitutional legisla- 
tion, AgSKmerely by the acuteness of his understanding, but by* 
his ii^fatigabic industry and habits of business^ the knowledge 
which he has acquired of our institutions, and his firm attach- 
ment to the principles of liberal and enlightened policy. The 
l')ocument now before us, although tlie result of the united la- 
bours of a Committee, is, we presume, principally the Work of 
the Reporter or Chairman; and it does him very great honour. 
The Committee was composed of four other distinguished indi** 
viduals, together with the Duke; the celebrated Laplace ; M. 
de Jaucourt, the Count de Tracy, and the Due de Phiisance. 
It appears to be the practice of the Chambers, as often ns a le- 
gislative mc^i^ure is propounded, to refer the prejet de loi^ or 
what we should call the Bill, to U select Committee, consisting 
of a very few members, whose duty it is to es:aminc all its pro- 
visions closely, anil to report upon them in detail. Were it not 
certain that almost all our Parliamentary forms are most ex- 
cellently adapted to the conduct of business, having in truth 
been the gradual result of long and varied experience, and thet 
the utmost caution ought to be used eVen in hinting at any 
change or addition for the purpose of improving them, we 
should be disposed to think, tliat this French method of scru- 
tinizing new measures has considerable advantages. Certain it 
is, that for Want of some such certain and compulsory inyeStign- 
tioii, a good deal of slovenliness has of late years marked the 
gislatioii of this country. The great increase of all branches 
Parliamentary business, has introduced a carelessness, in the' 
House of Commons, to the details of Bills, and o, disposition tO 
leave them in the hands oi the individuals who!pKOlpo%t them^ ill 
IfoL. xx:sii. NO. 63. N . ^ 
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the confidence that the House of Lords will correct all their de- 
fects ; one evil consequence of which has lately been, to occa- 
sion, not the more minute examination of the Bills sent up, but 
their rejection by wholesale. If we mistake not, the Lords 
have lately adopted a new standing order, formed u'pqn the prin- 
ciple of the Frcncli practice, as to all Bills for the r^tilation of 
trade ; and it might be desirable to extend tliis scrutiny bvr'ji 
Committee to all Bills proposing any change in the establij^ietl 
polity or jurisprudence of the State; confining, of course^' the 
labours of the Committee to reporting their opinion l' 

tail, and in no manner binding the House to the adoptiol^.A>f^'* 
that opinion. It is fit, on the other hand, to remark, that care*^ * 
must be taken not to increase one of the greatest evils the pre- 
seiit day, the subdividing Parliament into Committees, “ - 
both supersede the functions of the House at large, and afford a 
screen to tlie Ministers, materially diminishing the load of their 
responsibility. Nor ought it to be forgotten, that, in France, 
all legislative measures arc proposed originally by the Govern- 
ment; and, conse(]uontly, that the select Committees can ne- 
ver be called upon to disc iiss the measures devised by individual 
members. 

The subject of the Report before us, is the final arrangement 
of the Law res])ecling tin* Liberty of the Press; a ))art of the 
constitution so imj'iOvtnnt in every free fState, that it may, with- 
out impropriety, be reekoneil the Ibundation of the whole Ax- 
bric : Since even ilie plan of coiulurling ail State affairs in re- 
presentative as'^criblies, in which modern liberty consists, dc- 

i )ei»ds j-ractically lor its salutary eifectb upon the publicity given 
)> the pre^vs to tlieir pioccading'^, and the controul exercised 
over them thr nigh the press by nniilick o|Mjii(/ii. It is well 
known, that, upon the re-^toration of tlie Bourboos, it was deem- 
ed iinpos‘'il)]e, eonsi'-O iiiiy vvith t!ie veenrily of the Government, 
to permit the unlicensed tieed 'n <d’ printing. The state of the 
publiek miiul, \n I'aris ospecialiy ; the liabit which the popula- 
tion ol llett capital had acainiud, (luring tI)o Revolution, ofeon- 
trouling tlie whole coui lrx ; and their want of ihoso Iiabits of 
tenipenite discussion which the gradual :ic(|nisition of pojaihir 
righU is best calculated to fbriri, appeared to prohibit, ibr some 
iime at least, the unresi ruined handling of all que-^tions in daily 
newspapers, and occasional tracts of a similar dcscri])tion. Ac- 
cordingly, a Censorship was established for these in J8H; and 
continued at the return of tlie Princes in the following year; 

It was adinitted to be oiily temporary ; aed, after undergoing 
gonte nltenitions in IS IT, it was suflered ei!y to expire (liiiv 
jhg the early part ol‘ the last session, lii consetiuence of this 
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most salutary change, which placed the press upon the same 
footing as in England and America, with respect to the right of 
printing and publishing, it was deemed necessary to revise, or 
more propeijjy to frame, laws which should regulate tlie treat- 
ment of jjfltenccs committed by the abuse of the right thus se- 
cured : P or as long as the press is subject to a censorship, offences, 
ih the strict sense of the word, cannot be committed by means 
of^'t; a right of civil action alone can arise (and even that 
is •^mewhat anomalous) from any act of publication which 
has authorized by not exercising its veto. It is 
Hnc that, by a great solecism in jurisprudence, there coex- 
isted witfli the censorship in France, a law punishing libels; and, 
to rendcJi' the solecism still greater, the de))osite of the copies 
•nemu^jcd for the purpose of exercising the censorship, was deem- 
ed th^riminal act of publication. But this contradictory pro- 
vision, which led to innumerable absurdities in practice, can- 
not affect the truth of the principle as u c have stated it ; and 
the Legislators of that country may be »lrictly said to have had 
the task imposed upon them of devising, rather than of amend- 
ing, this important branch of jurisprudence. 

ilie noble author of the Report b(‘foiv us, ind(*cd, denies 
that the Law in quest i(m is one upon tlie Liberty of the Press. 
He allows that it materially concerns that right; but maintains, 
that in itself it is only a law for regulating the treatntfent of 
certain olFencos vvhicli may be committed, either by means of 
the jwoss, or by writing, or speaking, or cvcai paihling or en- 
graving, or by signs ; in short, by every means which men 
iiave of coinnuinicating their thoughts to each other. The mode 
of the comnumication makes no more difference in the offence, 
than the instrument does in the crime of murder ; and this, he 
adds, is the view taken ol‘ the subject by the Law of England, 
which, though it distinguishes spoken from written defamation, 
so far as to denominate the one slrnider, and the other libel^ 
treats them in all respects alike, except that it makes the former 
only the ground of a civil action, wdiilc the latter may also be 
the subject of criminal prosecution; a distinction, which, he 
most justly observes, is rcconcilcablc to no reason or principle 
whatever, and whicli, he might have added, the same Law ut- 
terly disregards in the ctise of words spoken respecting the Go- 
vernineiit. Now, on all this part of the Report, we have no- 
thing material to observe, except perhaps that the press may be 
deemed such an instrument of publication as alters in some 
degree the offence committed with it. A murder is exactly the 
same offence, whether perpetrated with a dogger or a pistol ; 
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but ei pbfsonV character is very differently injured by a newa* 
pap^ and by a whisper. The Reporter admits, that poison-* 
kigis by some codes oF law (the French among others) distin* 
guished from other kinds of assassination, merely because it 
toresupposes a more perverse and deep-rooted mali6(^, because 
it is committed in greater secrecy, and because it exposes many 
lives to danger in attacking one. Now, considerations of thi^ 
nature apply to attacks upon character by the instrumentality 
of the press. They are more deliberate, and betoken a greater 
degree of malice ; and they may be more conveniently perpe*^ 
trated in secret by the intervention of some person merely 
strumental. We do not attach any great importance, however, 
lb this metaphysical part of the discussion ; and wc with the 
noble Reporter in tliinking, that the law ought not to be 
od exclusively to the abuse of printing ; for the offence Is the 
, communication of certfun sentiments, culpable in themselves, 
but not punishable by man as long as they are confined to their 
author: In whatever manner the publication is made, an offence 
of the same general description is no doubt committed, though 
Varying in degree, according to different circumstances, — among 
which certainly the mode of publication is the most important. 
But there seems no reason for singling out the aggravation which 
arises from the use of’ the press, any more than that which 
arisesffrom a speech deliveied to a multitude, or that which 
arises froni the deliberate and secret preparation of calumny by 
writing it, and ilropping it in the streets. The former of these 
aggravations has one of the qualities which render the use of 
the press an aggravating circumstance ; the latter has another 
of tne qualities. We equally agree with the Report in con- 
sidering any positive or general law for defining the boiiiuh; 
within which the license of printing may be exercised, as a vain 
and chimerical project, and likely to prove pernicious, i lit could 
be reali7XHl« As this is a topic much insisted upon by some of the 
injudicious friends of liberty among ourselves, and as we have on 
former occasions pointed out the misurdity of asking for a Law 
of Libel, analogous to the Law of Treason, we gladly avail our- 
i^lves of the autliority and the excellent rea-^oning of the fol- 
.Ibwing very sensible passage, in illustration of this position. 

* En agrandissant ainsi le point de vue sous Icquel il envisage ui> 
SEujet, si souvent controvers6 depuis quatre ans, le gouvernement qui 
vous propose ceUe loi, croit simplement fairc rctour au droit comniun 
et aux principes g4n6raux de la legislation criminclle ; selon lui, 
Waiter separli^nt des abus de la presse, ce n’est pas simplifier une 
ipatiSre d£ja trds ^pineuse par elle-meme, c*e$t uu contrairr la com- 
at rembarrasser davantage^ il pense enfin qae laliberte de 
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la presse sera ^ternellcment en question, tant que la presse elle-m 6 me; 
ti'aura pas replacee au rang de simple instrument propre ^ servir 
au bien et au mal, en un mot tant qu’on ne oessera de faire dcs Ipis 
aoit contre ellf, soit sur cllc, soit memc pour elle. 

* Aprds une mure deliberation, voire commission a partag6 ce 
aentiment/ Voici les raisons qui Tont convaincue. Une loi sur la 

^bert 6 de la presse, telle qu’une partie notable du public et plusieurs 
menibres tres eclaires des deux chambres Tont compris 6 et desiree 
jpendant long-temps, seroit con^ue comme il suit, ou a-peu-pr&s. 
^lle auroit soin d’abord dc consacrer solennellement le principe ren- 
^feripe dans Tarticle 8 de la Cliarte ; puis de dednir d’une part ce qui 
est utile et pernds, et de Tautre ce qui est nuisible ct par consequent 
prohibe ; d’indiquer les torts et Ics ecarts que Ics ecrivains doivent 
eviter ; d# donner en meme temps une nomenclature detaillee deS 
matieres qu’il importc au bien public de trailer avec inde- 
pendai^ ; dc recommander cependatit la deccnce et la moderation, 
et dc regler enfin les rapports dcs auteurs, des imprimeurs ct des li- 
braires, soit entre eux, soit avec la police administrative. 

* Nous le dirons avec sincerite, Messieurs, la redaction d’une.loi 
ficmblable nous a pani, apres y avoir bien r^Hechi, une entreprise de 
la plus haute imprudence. Qui ne voit en eftet quo la bonte de cette 
loi d^pendroit essentiellement d’unc chose tout* a- fait inex^cutable^ 
«avoir, I’enum^ration, la description bien complete dc tous les sujets 
qu'on peut ubandonner, sans aucun inconvenient, aux disputes des 
Ecrivains ? Or, comment se flatter de reussir dans une telle tache ? 
Comment y proceder autrement quta Taide d'une multitude de d6fini- 
tions, tantot insignifiaiites a force d'etre yagues, tantot sophistiques 
H force d’etre subtiles? Comment sur-tout nerien 06gliger? ‘Car, 
remarquez-le bien, le plan une fois ainsi con9U, tout oubli deviendroit 
fatal, toute omission prendroit neccssairement, et de plein droit, le 
caractere d’une interdiction absoluc ; nul ne pourroit plus/ien pub« 
lier que la loi ne iui cut ouvert la bouche et mis la plume h la mainu 
Cette entreprise seroit de plus, selon nous du moins, tout-&-fait 
constitutionnelle. La Charte en effet porte en propres termes : “ Les 
** Fran9ois ont le droit de publicr et de faire imprimer leurs opi« 
** nions. ” Elle reconnoit et respectc ce droit ; ce n’est done point 4 
la legislature de 1819 , ni d aucune autre, a pretendre le leur<;onc6- 
4 er a son gr^, ct dans la niesurc qui lui convient. L’exercice d’une 
faculty quelconque est dc droit naturcl ; Ics lois poaent des limites ; 
Ics lois prononcent des restrictions ; voila leur but et Icur lahgage* . 
Demander au l^gislateur qu’il enseigne, qu’il explique ce qui est per- 
inis, e’est renverser I’ordre des idees ; demandez-Iui ce qu’il defend ; 
:ccla seul peut Hre dit par avance ; cela seul importe a savoin Rai- 
ifiienner autrement e’est aller contre le principe meme des lois penalei, 

e’est declarer aux citoyens qu’ils ont besoin d’une autorisation 
■ciale pour 6 crirc et pour imprimer, e’est leur signifier que le I^gisla* 
teur entend gouverner en maitre leurs penstes et leurs opinions, taii^ 
4di8 n’en est que le mod^rateur et le surveiliartt. Nous fentmk 
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ddnc que le gotivernement agit sagement en se bomant a vous pre- 
senter un syst^me de repression approprie aux besoins de Tordre 

I mbliCy sans pretendrc, dc sa pleinc autorite, assignor a la liberte de 
a presse son domaine. ' pp. 4-7. \ 

, Publication, then, or tlie coinmurication of ideas to others, is 
alone the object of punisluncnt. The new French law according- 
ly confines itself to publication — but deals with every kind of pub- 
lication; and, moreover, it requires that the publicity shall be 
effectual and complete. Thus, if we rightly understand it, 

^ words spoken in the presence of a single person, or writings 
^ conmiunicated only to the workmen of a printing-house, ’ are 
not regarded as published ; for the Noble author, wlien he states, 
that, by the English law, these are acts of iiublication, adds, 
that the measure under discussion, ^ more llivourablc to 
* and more correctly following the true sense of the word, enu- 
* nicrates the means and inodes of publication, annexing to each 
* the condition of an effectual and comjdcte publicity. ’ (p. 14.) 
We cannot quite agree in the approbation thus bestowed; and 
ive hold our own law to have the advantage here. 'I'he Due do 
Broglie would not surely deny, that defamation of one man, by 
merely tolling the calumny to another, is an offence; yet tliis is 
the case of ‘ words spoken in the iircsence of a single person.* We 
would say, then, that the publicity is here ‘ effectual and com- 
plete, * regard being had to the nature of the thing piiblishcil; 
although cases might be figured in which such a coiinnunicatioii 
would not amount to publishing. Does not tliis, therefore, show 
that the law ought not to define here, but to leave the (jucstion, 
as one of circumstances, to the Jury ? It would surely be going 
too far toehold, that even in the case of seditious words or writ- 
ings, a disclosure to a single person, nay, to the printer, should 
never be deemed an act of jiublication ; and, if it be said that 
such cases are covered by the terms of the law requiring ‘ com- 
plete publicity,* and leaving it to the Jury to determine what 
shall be held as complete, — what is this but saying, that the 
Jury in France, as with us, shall judge wliethcr or not the cir- 
cumstances amount to an act of publication ? 

Now publication, in itself, is an indifferent act ; its haj'mlcss^ 
nesSy or hurtfulness^ must dept^nd upon the nature and tendency 
of the ideas published ; and its innocence orguill must depend up- 
on the intention with which the act is done. The new French 
law considcr|;j8ie injury which may be done by publication as of 
two kincfe-l^'The sentiments published may injure the community 
or indiv^als in their substantial interests, as life and property; 
tl^ey ;iriiay affect the moral interests of the community or of 
as publick decency or private character. The for- 
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mer injury can only be done indirectly, by promoting or facili-p' 
tilting the comniissioii of some act in itself criminal, and which 
immediately aiVects tiic interests in tjuestion ; the latter injury is 
iinniodiatcly j^nd din^ctly committed by the sentiments Uicmii- 
selves; and their publication completes the damage done, with- 
^)nt the intervention of any other offence# Thus the Law di- 
vides the offences of puhlication into two classes; the piibliciv- 
lioii of that which instigates to the commission of some crime 
cognisable by the la\v«, — and the publication of that which iniiires 
the morals of the coimnuniiy, or the character of individuals. 
Tlfe-'C two clas.'ics are termed, in the language of the law, — 

‘ la p)ovocution an vnnic 021 ddif ; * and, ‘ 2 . les oulrageSp 
‘ offcni^f^ h/junsr, (iijjuiiiattonsd 

•wi^'lie oUcnce ot in.stigation (or pyorocatiou) is, as the Re- 
port ^serves, very wisely left by llie proposed law without any 
addition of qualil\ing terms, or any distinction of direct or in- 
direct. Tlie word is sntUcieiitly significant in it.self ; the man- 
ner in which the instigjitiou is given makes no difference in the 
act; and the Jury are to determine whether any given senti- 
ments, when pnblislied, anuumt to an instigation, — just as they 
are to determine whotlier any given expression of those senti- 
ments amounts to a publication. But the Law aflixes a most 
important limitation to t lie description of this offence, by reqiiir- 
Iiig that tlie crime to which llie given sentiments arc accused of 
instigating, should be >pecifically staled : solliat it is not enough 
to si't forth in an indictment, that tlie defendant published cer- 
tain things {.'staling tliejn), ami to allege that, by so doing, he in- 
stigated to wickedness, or ei lines; — still less ih it enough to set 
foUh the things ]niblisiied, and aver that their tendency is in- 
jiirioiis to the constitution, or to good order, or to the peace of 
the Ci^mmunity, 'I lie paiiicular uJfhiLe niiisl be stateil wlich 
he is cliarg(‘d with liaving iiisligateil — and it must be an cJP *. ee 
known in law. 'J’lie Ctxle Napoieon had pr» \ided, that the 
instigator to any particular ollencc actually comiuitted, should 
be })unished as an acce‘'Siiry to it:— this compreliends the cases 
of gifts, promises, threats, &c. useti to imliicc any person to 
conniiit tliecffeiice; and we jnesume (although it is not stated 
in the Report) that such act.s are punishable by the same code 
as lesser offencc.s, even where the crime is luH committed, and 
where, con.sc(|uently, there can be no iicee.^sarics. I'lie new 
law punishes the instigation generally, by communicating senti- 
ments which have a tendency to produce the offtiice: il' the of- 
fence is in consequence committed, the instigator i.s dealt with 
as an accessary-— he is deemed to fail within the former provi- 
jsiou of the Code : if no olience iollows, the instigator is pu- 





being held railty of a lesser offeree* UpoBr 
tliift pi^v1moB5 insert the following just remarks of the Re- 
poi^ 

* i^mbre» sans doute, appr^ciera dans sa sagessc une pr^cau- 
qui> emprisonnant chaque provocation dans la deiinition menus 

de deiit qu’elle a pour but, expulse par>I^ le vague, Tarbitraire, em- 
p^he la pens^ de s egarer sur les consequences g^nerales d’une 
phrase ou d'un livre, et reduit la question posee au jury au rapport 
|mmi§diat de la publication qu*il a sous les yeux, avec un article par- 
ticulier du Code, dont il ne lui . est pas permis de d^tourner son at- 
tention* En ce point, comroe a tous autres ^gards, nous ne craig- 
jhons pas de I’aftirnier, le nouveau projet de loi est indniment plus fa- 
vorable a la liberty et si la raison que la legislation angloisc. Qiie 
trouvons-nous en effet dans cette legislation ? Quels sont actes, ^ 
analogues i ceux dont nous nous occupons, qui soient incrimlyaiMi^ 
punis ? Ce sont des tendances h aliener V esprit du peuple de€^ con^ 
^iUUion sous laqueUe il vity d le rendre mecontent de Vadministraliony 
d engendrer la w^jiance ou la malveillancey d avilir le gouvernement i 
des^ excitations d un ncte illegaly sans expliquer lequel. Aussi, qu'est-' 
il r6sult^ de ces indications vagues et sans rapport avec aucune don- 
n£e positive et uniforme ? Que Thistoire de la legislation angloisci 
en cette mati^rc, est presque aussi cel6bre par des absolutions scan- 
4aleu8es que par des condamnations oppressives ; que la loi sur le 
ttbelle a tous les caracteres d’une arme placee entre les mains du 
pips fort, mais qui nc peut Hre maniee quo par lui ; qu'enfin si, 
qui ii*est pas rare, ie plus fort dans Topinion du jour n*est pas le gou- 
yernement, il n'y a plus aucune justice a esp^rer ; la licence marche 
le front lev6. On a vu, dans le court intcrvalle de trois ans, quarante- 
4eax poursuites pour libclles, commencees par TAttomey genera), 
et abandonn^s par lui. On a vu, dans un seul jour, vingt ^crivains 
politiques traduits en justice, et ces vingt 6crivains mis hors de cause 
'^entdt aprds, sans avoir meme ^t6 jug6s» Ce melange d’injustice et 
d’impunit^ ne peut certainement resultcr 'des trois premiers articles 
du projet de loi ; ils sont cont^us avec unc sagesse digne de remarque, 
et sur laquelle nous prions la ebambre de fixer son attention. 

* Aiosi, par exemple, tel homme qui, sous Tempire de la loi du 9 No- 
yembre, ou m^me, si on I’aime ipieux, sous Tempire de la legislation an- 

S loise, en suppqsant qu'on I’eut transportee en France, auroit 6t6 accuse 
'avoir public un'iibclle, un 6crit s^ditieux, un ecrit tendant a avilir Je 


Ifouvemement, a afFoiblir indirectenient le respect qui lui est du, et au- 
roit vu le ministere public et les juges s'eriger en docteiirs, je dirois 
presque ^ casuUtj^^poHtiques, et recherchcr p^niblement si telle ou 
telle doctrine ne;,&1^Wuvoit pas virtuellement Ct en substance, dans 
teHe ou telle 1^ m^me homme, sous I'empire de Jaloi nouvellc, 

devilfcttre aq(B^^ae complicity de sedition, si la publication se lie 
iimidpateii|^|^ s6dition effectuye, ou de tentative de sedition 
«i ^^ublUfpIto.est restye sans elfrt ; car la provocation, d^pourvue 
un^ analo^e parfaite avee la tentative, sur laqueUe 
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les jure* pronoucmt tous les jours san* aucune Son crinie 

sera d*avoir voulu renverser le gouvernement, ou seulement cTavoir 
voulu arreter dans son exercice Tautorit^ legale. La tentative r6si« 
dera dans le fait de la publication, et son 4crit alors sera donn§ en 
prcuve contre Im ; il servira de pi^ce do conviction, absolument oom- 
^e dans un complot concerto d’intelligence avec I’cnnemi, une cot« 
^'pondance saisie sert a incriniiner une ou plusieurs actions en dies- 
memes parfaitement indifferentes. Les deux cas sont absolument 
analogues. Dans Tun comme dans Tautre, le fait materiel est insig- 
nifiant. Dans Tun comme dans Tautre, I'ecxit doit etre scrut^ et in- 
terpret6 en raison de son but et dcs circonsianccs. Dans fun com- 
me dans Tautre, c’est I’intcntion qui est le v(3ri table et Tuniquc si^ge 
du crime. Votre commission a reconnii qu’il y avoit du bonheur 
dans cette uombinaison, de Tart a placer la provocation perp6tuelle- 
inesi^Ki^^egard d'un delit positif auquei le ministere public et le jury 
scront tokijours obliges de la comparer ; elle a reconhu que c’etoic 
une grande garantie pour la liberty de la pressc, qu’un syst^me dana 
Jequel les doctrines, les pensees, les opinions sont laissecs librcs, tant 
qu'elles ne sont que dcs doctrines, des pcnsecs, des opinions, et ne 
tombent sous la main de la loi qu’alors qa’impregn6es d’une volontn 
malfaisante et employees a un but certain et incnmin6 d’avance, dies 
ideviennent de veritables actions. * pp. 19-23. 

TIjc Ilejiprt objects to two particular sections of the Law, 
which particularize certain acts, and declare that these shall 
be deemed and taken to be instigations. The acts are attacks 
(by means of publication) upon the inviolability of the King’s 
person, the order of succession to the Crown, and the constitu-^ 
tioiial power of the King and the Two Chambers ; seditious cries 
in public ; defacing or carrying off emblems of Royal authority, 
with the intent of insulting it; wearing badges not authorized by 
the King or the Police. The Noble Reporter goes through 
these heads in detail, and satisfactorily shows, by reference to 
tlie other provisions of the Criminal Code, that each of them 
falls clearly within the general description of an instigation to 
.some specific known offence ; and that, conseejuenti y, the decla^ 
ratory enumeration is quite superfluous. He objects still more 
strongly to the absurd ad<lition to this tautology^ made by the 
sixtli article, which, it seems, w^as added in the Chamber of 
Deputies, that ‘ all instigation to disolxiy the laws shall be 
punishable as above ; ’ an enactment w hich is plainly mere re- 
petition, whether the obscure term of general disobedience 
means to indicate rebellion, or breach of particular laws. The 
Repo;*t, however, after demonstrating the inaccuracy and in^ 
utility of these articles, very wisely in our opinion, abstains 
from recommending their rejection, as they may afford salutary 
warnings to a people about to exercise rights in a greatmeasur^ 
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vim to them ; and it cites the example of the political offences 
crated in England after the Restoration and Revolution. 

Such, then, as we have seen them, arc all the provisions which 
tlu5 authors of the new law have deemed necessrry for the pre- 
servation of the public peace and good order against the licen- 
tiousness of political discussion, what shape soever the fre^ 
conHiiunicalioii of opinions may take among the people. The 
Report coincides in this opinion, llie Committee conceive 
that these precautions are sufficient. ‘ They are satisfied * 
(says the Due de Broglie) ‘ that the Penal Code affords a remc- 

* dy for all the disorders to which the political system is'sub- 
‘ ject ; and, of consecjuencc, that a law punishing the acts which 

* excite every one rf those disorders without distinction, is com- 

* picte in itsoll’. The Penal Code under which we liva^^^lds 
the Duke, ‘ has never been accused of omissions, <^of too 
‘ great lenity; its author has not been much reproached with 
‘ neglecting citlicr the rights of unsparing justice, or the interests 
^ of supreme pow'cr. ’ 

II. The other class of crimes tliat consist in publication, is 
composed of those which at once, and of themselves, without any 
other intermediate offence, injure either society or individuals. 
Attacks upon morals and religion form the first of this class, 
and are termed, generally, ^* outrages; * the other three consist of 
attacks npon character. 

The enactment respecting < outrages ^ ' appears to have creat- 
ed the nu^st discussion, and to have been attended with the 
greatest difficulties. It was on the one hand manifest, that not 
only morality might be outraged by vicious publications, * tlie 
criminality of which no man could doubt ; but that the discussion 
of speculative questions, respecting both morality and religion, 
might be carried on with such indecency, as to offend persons 
of good principles, whatever opinion they professed. It was, on 
the other hand, most dangerous to open the door of the Courts 
to the zealots of different sects, and to put the sword of justice, 
as a weapon of persecution, into the hands of casuists and school 
divines. 

* Dans un pays oii la liberte des cultcs est un droit constitu- 

* tionnel, ct ou la liberte des discussions philosophiqucs est mi 
i droit acquis par une prescription plus (jue centenaire, si une 
« loi etoit fendu0 qui permit a quicontjue se verroit contester 
« avec quelquc vivacitc, soit un sentiment qu^il,trouve bon, soit 


♦ Under ‘ attacks' and * publication it is to be borne in mind, 
that every communication of ideas, by whatever mode, is coinprc- 
tended. . 
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* line opinion qu^il trouve juste, soit un dogmo qu’il cstime vnri,' 

* soit line pratique qui d^coule de ce do^ne, de poner plainte 

* en justice, et (le voir sa plainte acciicillic, le.s uibunnux retco* 

* tiroient incessmnment des cris de Tecole, lours arrots devien* 
y droient des decisions de theologic ct de inctnphysique ; les di- 
sperses communions religieuses, qui viveiit on paix aujourd*}iui, 

‘ ressaisiroient bientot les arines, el ))ent-elro verrions-noas 

* avant peu une grande partie de la population toiinnentue et 
‘ degoutee de cos debats, s’egarer de nouveau jusquM iniputer 

* a la religion le tort du legislatenr. ’ In this difliculty, we will 
not say lliat the lawgiver has steered a course perfectly free from 
danger, for that was plainly impossible; but w'c do think that be 
has oxlricattd himself as w ell as the nature of tiie case permitted. 
The^^l^ces in question w^ere described by the terms ‘ outrages 
^ (i la 7)imlc jiubliqae ; ’ to which, says the Report, there are add- 
ed, ill order to (juiet the apprehensions of well-meaning persona 
who w'ore fearful of this description not being large enough, the 
w’ords ‘ d d la morale yrligieaae, ’ It is left of course to the 
Jury, in all cases, to say w hether any given publication outrages 
morality and religion ; and we are told, tliat the impression of 
the Jury’s mind may be taken as a test of criminality in this par- 
ticular. 

"riu^ olfmcos against Character are snlidivided into three spe- 
cies, w'liicli it is nil necessary to discuss minutely. These are 
termed ‘ qffc/tsrs^ ’ or attacks upon the character of persons or 
Ijodies, wiu) are snpjiospd beyond the reach of the attack, and 
thereft^re are deemed incapable of being defamed — ‘ injures^* 
or insults, which irritJilc w'itliont hurting the character — and 
‘ dijfamafioasy ’ slander or defamation. We will not say that 
tlie.^e distinctions arc siqiportcd by no rcMil differences; but the 
first of thorn, at least, appears to be in no little degree childish, 
coiirticrlike, and inaccurate. Wc marvel that theg»’cat acumen 
displayed through the rest of tlio Report, did not serve to di«- 
eovor objcctums to this piece of false classification. The King^ 
the Ihiiices ol the Blood, the Chambers and Foreign Sovereigns, 
are, it seems, so invulnerable in tlie eye of the Laiv, that it is not 
to he imagined that their reputation can be damaged by any slan- 
iler, Wc presume, however, that the very same thing may be said 
of every virtuous character, with as much truth. A temporary 
elfect only, perhaps no effect at all, will be produced by attempts 
to defame it; but still we speak of its being injured ; and if it be 
said that calumny unchecked will sometimes succeed in black- 
ening the fairest fame, so may the unrestrained publication of 
fajsehc('d or of tnith (for they both fall within the description 
of ‘ ofl'emes ’) reach even the loftiest individuals, or most powf 
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€1^ bo^Ees in the State. Besides, if we understand aright the 
HK^ing of * injures^ ’ this class ought to comprehend * qffmsess^ 
ioi all abortive attempt to defame — an exhibition of impotent 
maligni^'*-— seems to come strictly within the dcaeription of < m- 
We are ready indeed to admit, that these questions of/ 
swrangement are not very important ; but a far more interesting 
point occurs under this head, and affects, more or less, the whole 
of this branch of the second class ; we mean, the question of the 
Truth or Falsehood of the matter published, when it assumes the 
of a specific imputation upon the character of any man 
eir body of men. 

It is to be regretted that the Report does not, in any one 
place, state with sufficient precision, and in detail, the provisions 
of the law upon this most essential particular ; but, wc 

.con gather them from the whole document taken togMer, we 
apprehend tliem to be as follows. The truth of any defamatory 
statement respecting the Private character or conduct of indi- 
viduals, is not allowed to be a defence for the person who pub- 
lishes it ; upon this incontestable ground, that no one has a 
right to violate the secrecy of domestick life, and drag the frail- 
ties, or even the faults of his neighbour, into view, for the gra- 
tification of an idle or malignant curiosity. The Penal Code 
bad adopted the word calumny^ to designate every imputatien, 
the trutlj of which could not be proved by the production of a 
judicial sentence ; and it had permitted that evidence and no 
other to be given ; but, when given, it was an answer to the 
charge of calumny. The consequence of this provision was, 
that statements notoriously true, but not proved by the sen- 
tence of any court, were termed calumnious, and punished 
such. The New Law avoids this .absurdity in the language, 
by rejecting the term ‘ calumwf ' altogether ; and it tivoids the 
more important error of suffering a malicious publication of a 
fault, forgotten through length of time, or unknown from dis- 
tance of place, and expiated by a course of virtuous conduct, to 
escape unpunished, because founded upon a conviction. It 
forbids the fact of that conviction to be given in evidence at all ; 
not only deeming it inconclusive of the question before the Jury, 
but holding it immaterial to that question.^ 

With respect to the conduct of Publick men, the case is dif- 
ferent. Imputations cast upon them in their private character 
fall within uie case of defamation of private individuals; but im- 
^utadons upon their publick functions are only held to be de- 
famatory when they are false. Here, then, evidence of the truth 
not merdy admitted ; but it is conclusive, and rebuts Ihe charge^ 
-The|ilQhre Reporter justly observes, tbi^ it wquld have bee» 
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better to retain the word calumny for this species of defama^ 
tion, and reserve the general expression for attacks upon privati^ 
character. He also regrets that the punishments are not vari^ 
according to th^ kind of defamation, so as at least to make a 
^distinction between the imputation of crimes cognisable by law^ 
\^jd the allegation of matters which, if true, would subject the 
person accused to no judicial proceedings. 

The important distinction which the Law takes between de&* 
itiation of publick and of private conduct, is plainly stated ; but 
wre are left somewhat in the dark as to the other crimes. Thufl^ 
it docs not clearly appear, whether the truth of any statement 
contained in what is termed an ^ offense^ * may be proved in de- 
fence of th» publication. That an imputation cast upon thosor 
to whr^r^hc general principles of jurisprudence ascribe perfec- 
tion, sh^d be deemed criminal, whether true or false, we can 
conceive to be a provision consistent with the other part of the 
law respecting public functionaries; but we do not so well see 
the consistency of permitting the truth to be spoken of those 
functionaries acting in their publick capacity, and yet prohibit* 
ing it with respect to Princes of tlie Blood and the Two Cham- 
bers ; yet wc apprehend that such is the provision of this law t 
And there can be no doubt, that the proof of the truth of 
any statement complained of as instigating to an offence under 
the first head, would be inadmissible. 

The Law concludes with certain provisions which the Report 
deems superfluous ; that the privileges of the Legislative Bodies 
do not extend to publications of speeches by their members ; 
that the editors of newspapers shall be punishable for publish- 
ing false or wilfully garbled reports of the legislative proceed- 
ings, but not for foir reports of them ; and that the printers 
shall be xleemcd accomplices of the writers, if they are aware 
of the wilful falsification. The noble Reporter asserts, that 
these are so many self-evident propositions. He says, the law 
might as wtU have enacted that every one is responsible for his 
actions ; that no one shall be punished for acting in good faiths 
and with good intentions ; and that speaking in the Chambers, 
and writing for the publick, are different things. But he is yet 
more severe upon a general provision which follows, and which 
exempts from all punishment the printers of works, the publi- 
cation of which is cognisable by tiiis law, unless they can be 
shown to have known their Contents, or to have failed in com- 
plying with the regulations of the law 1814 — ^requiring them, we 
believe, to declare the names of the authors. The Report stig- 
matizes this provision as inconsiste’^t and incapable of being 
executed, because it deems the convictian' of a man impossible- 
4 
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in Cfvfery case where he is truly ignorant of the offence laid to 
bfe charge/ Unfortunately, however, this is the law of Eng- 
land at uie present moment; and, ridiculous as well as unjust 
though it may seem to the Due de Broglie, instances occur con- 
atantiy, with us, of Juries being compelled, either to violate thd 
law under wliich they act, or to find printers guilty, upon a ijjt; - 
lion of their general responsibility, when they are proved to 
have been conij)lelely ignorant of the act being done for which 
ihey are tried. 

* Wc have now gone through the very interesting matter of 
this New Law of Libel ; and although undoubtedly it contains 
much that will tend to secure the liberties of France, and to 
promote the most salutary improvements, both in the frame and 
in the administration of her government, and prescnt^!«Mie or 
two provisions which we should do well to imitate, ^must at 
the same time be allowed to be, in one important particular, ex- 
ti’ernely defective. 

The exclusion of all vague charges of libel would be an in- 
estimable benefit, if it were made completely strict. The clas- 
sification of different kinds of libel, and the specification which 
the prosecutor is bound to make of the particular offence in- 
stigated by the publication, is extremely useful, as it checks 
vague and uncertain accusations. But there is a very great de- 
fect in this branch of the Law ; and we are astonished that the 
Report does not point it out. The intention of the act is the 
principal matter for consideration in every criminal trial. Now, 
in order to ascertain the intention of tlie publisher, the truth or 
falsehood of any statement complained of as instif^ating to the 
commission of an oflence, is plainly most materud : It is not 
the only inalter which may throw light upon the intention; 
but it is always among the cliicf indicia. Yet the Law al- 
lows no such inquiry. A statement, though perfectly true, 
may, from the fime .and manner of its publication, and the 
comments with wdiicli it is accompanied, be criminal, as insti- 
gating to the commission of a certain offence — for examj)le se- 
dition. But wlio slmll say, that a knowledge of the truth or 
falsehood of the statement can give no help to the Jury in as- 
certaining the guilt or innocence of the person who published 
it ? Who can deny, that, if false, the inventor or propagator 
may be justly deemed to have published it with the view of cx- 
citing^ sedition ; wliile, if true, the probability is the other way ? 
Tliat the degiec of the guilt and the punisliment to be appor- 
tioned must vary with the truth or falsehood of the thing pub- 
lish^^ where conviction follovrs, there can of course be no 
doubt. Yet the Judge is not allowed to know any thing upon 
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this point, so material to aid him in passing the sentence. Fleref . 
then, the worst of the defects of our Law of Libel is rccai/icd in 
the new French Law, It must be admitted, that ours would be 
essentially ainejidcd, by adopting the provision requiring the 
\ prosecutor to specify the crime which the libel is accused of in- 
V.ygating; but as sedition is a vague term, unless Juries are en- 
abled to probe the intention more accurately, by examining the 
nature of the statement, as well as the circumstances of the pub- 
lication, the certainty so desirable in such proceedings cannot 
be attained. 

Tht? provisions respecting Defamation, arc in some respects 
more wise than our* own. They have at once got rid of the 
glaring absurdity of the English law, that the most malignant 
attack iwn private character is not piinisliable, unless it be 
reduced To writing. * They have also, with great soundness of 
judgment, enacted, that tlie truth of the matters pnblishecl/or the 
purpose of difamation^ shall be no dofcnce ; whereas, in the on- 
ly redress which our law gives for this grievous injury, the truth 
IS an answer to the action. But the New Law is again defective 
in this l)ranch as in the former, by excluding tlic truth or false- 
hood of the defamatory matter from the knowledge of the Jury 
and of the Court. The lualicioiis defamer should be pimisheti, 
thougli his story be true, if bo is proved to be a malicious de- 
fiimer; but in order to ascertain tlic malice, it is most fit that 
the Jury should know wdielher the talc is true or false ; they 
may convklhim of malicious defamation, though it be true; but 
the proof of its truth may also, in iiiany cases, rebut the pre- 
sumption of malice. In like manner, the Court should know 
this, ill oitlcr to mete out an adequate punishment. 

'Flic salutary provision which allow^s the truth to be freely 
published of ail public functionaries, deserves the highest com- 
mendation. It is a mighty step, indeed, towards a Libel Law, 
as perfect as the nature of things will permit ; and it holds out 
to tliis free country an example most worthy of imitation. Here 
too, indeed, wc should have preferred adhering to the great 
principle, that in all questions of libel, the truth or falsehood of 
the statement is a matter Jor the Jui y, in ascertaining the guilt 
or innocence of the publisher’s intentions, and is not to be 
hold in any case conclusive evidence. Nevertheless, as the cases 
arc extremely rare and difiiciilt to be put, in which ii public 
man may be defamed in his public capacity by the malicious 
publication of truths, no considerable harm is likely to arise out 


* It is also punishable ajs an excitement to fight a duel, if offered 
as an insult to the incUvidual, but not if published qf him. 
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'.^i^Klilepaiiare firom the general rule in this case. Th» wise 
-fi^.^iist'principle which exempts printers from responsibility} 
die author is known, and the printer is ignorant, deserves 
e^otd praise, and affords a wholesome lesson to pur own Le^s*. 


Ave. XL 1. Relation circomtanciee de la Campagne de 1813 en 
Saxe. Par M. le Baron d’OdEi.eben, Pim des Officiers 
Generaux de 1’ Armee. Tradiiit de T Allcmand siir la Seconds 
Edition^ par M. Aubert de Vitry. Paris, 1817. 2 Tomesa 
8vo. pp. 308-334<. 

8. Hisioire de Guerre soutenue par les Frangak en Allfmagne en 
1813. Par le General Guillaume de Voudoncou'St. Pa- 
ris* 1819. ; 


^T'he first of these publications is, more properly, a sort of 
^ personal narrative of Buonaparte and his staff— their 
• maniere d’etre et d’agir, ’ as the author has entitled one of 
his chapters, — than a uetail of the Campaign of 1813 : and it ia 
incomparably more entertaining than any such detail could have 
been. The author was placed precisely in such a situation as 
to qualify him for the task he has undertaken. An officer of 
rank, attached to the head quarters of Buonaparte, and serving 
imder the most faithful of his allies, he was close enough to see 
and hear a great deal of what was going forward, yet not suffi* 
ciently familiar with those extraordinary scenes, to have lost the 
interest which their novelty was calculated to excite. He for- 
tunately confines himself to the transactions which fell under 
his own immediate observation j and his book gives certainly 
the best account of the machinery of which Napoleon was the 
main sprin|;, that has ever yet come before us. It has all the 
internal evidence of fidelity ; and it is not probable that a work 
of such extent would have been translated and published at 
‘Paris, if it had not been generally relied on. 

We have prefixed also to this article, the title of General 
VoudonCourt’s account of the Campaign, to serve as a refer- 
ence for our military readers ; but we shall not enter into the 
detail of the operations, which he describes with great clearness, 
and with tolerable impartiality. The maps and plans of battles 
which this volume contains, are very satismetory ; and they sup- 
jfily an ii]^portant deficiency in the work of M. Odelebcu; — to 
Wbt^ a good map would have been a very useful addition. 

Atdie' close of 1812, the oifiy resources of the French ba^ 
'^ond the Bhine^ were ihe strong places remaining in their pea- 
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ficssion, and th^ shattered force collected under Bcauhernoia 
after the retreat from Moscow. The Russian army, on the^ 
other liiind, was already on the Vistula, and Prussia was in 
arms, or preparing for a general defection. But the skill and 
resolution oF that distinguished officer gained time for Bud^ 
napavte to organize his new levies: And the rapidity with 
which the French army was regenerated, is certainly an extra- 
ordinary proof of his influence in France. He arrived in Paris 
in December, while the retreat from Russia was still unfinished ; 
yet his conscripts were advancing in high spirits to the front- 
iers!*^ in tlic month of March. The gixvvtcr part^ however, of 
\ho new troops were absolutely boys, totally unfit for the ex* 
Ilausliiig ^efforts that were before them ; and though skilful of- 
ficers, privates of experience, were judiciously distributed 
ainong'^t them, they were scarcely acquainted with the use of 
the nm‘^ket, and were all, of course, unpractised in the busi- 
ness of niaiioouvrc. The veterans of Russia could not, in fact, 
be replaced. I'lic greatest efforts were necessary to supply 
the loss of artillery and materiel which had been totally de^ 
stroyed or tiikeii in that disastrous campaign. At first, the 
IVcnch liad only cannon ; and it was not till the armis* 
tice in August, that the number was increased to ISOOpiecesi 
But the cliief defect of the new army was the want of caval- 
ry, the formation of which is jilways a work of time and dif^ 
ficully ; and the condition of* the horses, hastily brought toge- 
ther from all parts of France, and hurried on under the weight 
of the new accoutrements, is described by the author as very 
miserable. 

A corps of the best conscripts was organized, to supply the 
j)lacc of the Guards who had perished in Russia. The officers 
of this body, which was called the Young guard, were all select j 
and the vacancies in the Old guard, which bad consisted of 8000 
men, were to be supplied from it. The guards, in general, 
were irululged with various privileges .‘ — They were under the 
iminediale command of the Emperor ; their extreme licentious- 
ness was winked at; and their exactions, when in quarters, were 
intolerable. They had always better clothing, quarters, and., 
provisions, than the other troops ; but, in return, they were 
put forward, on all occasions, in service of the greatest dan- 
ger i * and in the midst of slaughter and fatigue of every de- 
scription, tlicir bravery and devotion were unbounded. 

* During the attack on Dresden, the greater part of the soldiers 
in one of the redoubts had been killed or wounded, and the survivors 
began to waver ; when seven of the guard, who were called upon to 
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On the ITtli of April, Buonaparte joined his army at Mentir^ 
beving.iifpine with a single officer frojn St Cloud, a distance of 
near miles, in 48 hours. He had already ordered up a re- 
serve of 80,000 niiirin€>s and naval artillery ; caniijin were cast ; 
horses and clothing prepared in various quarters with astonish- 
ing rapidity; and new masses of recruits were continually on 
their march into Germany. In this state of things, it w'ould 
have been easy, perhaps, for the Allies to have advanced : but 
the course of events which actually took place, was probably 
more fortunate for the cause of Europe. Time and continued 
failure were required to deprive Napoleon of the support of 
public opinion, as well as to develop fully the spirit of resist:, 
ance in the subjugated Slates. It was necessary, perhaps, t > 
his destruction, that he should again advance, and cxliu^ist him ' 
self, at a distance from his own territory. In the mean time, the 
rapacity and insolence of the Frencbj were everywhere increasing 
the dissatisfaction of their German Allied. The officers coldly 
witnessed every kind of outrage. Their only apology was to shrug 
their shoulders, exclaiming, ‘ C’est la guerre ! ^ or, sometimes, 
the assurance, that great sacrifices must be made for peace. — 

^ Mais on sait deja, ’ adds the author, ^ ce que Napoleon cn- 
tendiiit, pour lui, et pour les autres, par un gi’and sacrifice. ’ — 
During his stay at Mentz, Buonaparte was restless and uneasy ; 
doubting, probably, as to tlic plan of his campriign. ‘ II nous 
fera lancer^ conime dans les autres carnpagnes, * was the ex- 
pression of his officers during this uncertainty. Btit it was soon 
evident that Saxony was to be the seat of war ; and on the ‘29th 
of April Napoleon mounted his horse, and never resumed his 
carriage till the armistice was announced, in June. * He w as 
very minute in his inquiries, as the army advanced, and recon- 
noitred circumspectly, with a view to the approaching battle. 
His questions bore a good deal on the effect which his move- 
ments pi'oduced among the people ; he appeared to delight espe- 
cially, in the impression made upon the populace by his iiumc- 
vous trains of artillery \ and liis confidence in his own skill was 
unbounded. 

^ 11 nc reconnaissait pas, dans ses adversaires, la faculty d'employcr 
iiabilement les forces qu’ils avaient a leur disposition, — se croyant seul 
capable dc diriger de si grandes machines. Par sa sevcTitc, la vo- 


ndse thdr spirits, sprung upon the parapet, without paying the least 
attebtioh to the shower of bullets that was poured upon diem ; and 
contitti^Co promenade, with the utmost coolness, until two or three 
of killed, and the parapet was almost entirely shot away. 

* report^ to have said on this occasion, * Je ferai cette 

comme le General Buonaparte) et non pas en Eropereur ' ' 
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lonte et rexecution etaient, pour ainiSi dire, fondues ensemble ; et de 
cette maniere, dans les derniers temps de son gouvernement, la marcbe 
des affaires etait tres-simples ct sans art. Les ordres imamient de 
lui ; tre^^brefs en grand ; ayani pour hut Vensemble, L^expeditiod 
des details etait abandonnee aux generaux, aux offiders suborddnncs, 
qui, depuis la revolution, avaient acquis unc grande pratique, et appris 
I’art de se tirer d’enibarras. Celui de Napoleon consistait surtout en ce 
que, pour V execution (Tun plan qiiil embrassait en grand, et quHl avail 
calcvl6y il choisissait, avec une vdonte ,fcrme, inflexible, les moyens qui 
devaient le conduire, an plus vite et le plus vigour eusement a son but, 
Sa redoutable autorite dissipait conime unc dilmere toute objection, 
feutc repr6seiitation, toute preuve d’iinpossibilite, pour les choses memo 
lit plus insignificantes. Si, par example, on lui eftt represente qu'un 
cnemin etak impracticable, e'etait a ses yeux un ridicule, qui lui fai- 
sait dire l/oniqufiment : “ Ah ! on iie pas ! ” Et il ne revenait 
de sa prevention, que quand rimpossibilite lui sautaii, pour alnsi dire, 
aux yeux. Tant la fortune avah gate cet homnie. ’ Tome f . 
pp. 43, 44. 

The hostile armies were now very near each other. W'hile 
Biionnpartc \vas at table with Bcrthier, at Norimburg, he Was 
infbrn)etl of the junction of Beauhariiois ; and, after learning 
tliiit his advanced posts under Ney had been engaged, he was 
incessantly in motion till the battle of Lutzen, on the 2d of May. 
In this groat action the French force, according to Vaudoncourt, 
was 166,000, the llnssian and Prussian army only 107,000 men: 
but the want of ‘ ensemble ’ was very discernible in the inove- 
mciits of the French, who felt also, severely, their great defi- 
ciency ill cavalry. We shall not enter into a detailed account 
of this important battle ; M. Odeleben’s animated description ol* 
which, places in a strong light the promptitude and niilitaiy tact 
of Buonaparte. The French wore inarching upon Leipsic« 
when they were uncxjiettedly atUickcd. — ‘ Tout a coup, entre 
dix et onze heures, il s’eleva une forte canonnade sur le derriere du 
flanc droit, duns la direction du grand ct du petit Gerseken. Le 
iVfarechal Ncy etait a Kaia, ct environs avaient cte attaqu6s avee 
luric par les Prussiens : Napoleon resta tranquillc, observa pendant 
quelques minutes la fum^c et le bruit eloignes, ct sur le lieu mSme 
cliangca son plan, faisant retourner toutes les troupes qui s'ayan^aient 
encore sur la route, et les faisant retrogruder sur Lutzen. ’ (p. 50.) 
He was just in time ; — for Ney could hardly maintain his groiimt 
at Kaia, which w\*is the key of the French position; — am? Na- 
poleon, who placed himself behind the village, was more ejx- 
posed to personal danger, upon this occasion, tlian duridg any 
one of the remaining battles of the campaign ; — he in 

tlie necessity of making every effort to gam the victory in this 
first trial of strength. 


o? 
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apper(;u des signes plus visibleis d’embarras sur son 
dans cc jour, au moment ou peut-etre la troisiexne atta^ 
sti? Kaia et Kami avait etc repouss^e; et oii urre do ses bri- 
fuyant ouvertenieut, avait cte chassec du pT'eniiere do ces 
1^68. Dans CO moment, Napoleon regut un rapport par un do 
l^offiders d*ordoiiiiance, avee un terrible Ha / • il se le fit repeter^ 
fetta en meine temps un regard long, incertain, et timidc sur Ber- 
irer et Caulincourt, comme s’il eut voulu dr^e; — Est-ce quo vous 
Cfqyez que mon etoile disparait ? * pp« 53, Sd*. 

There was now* no time for tlic distribution cyf eagles and 
fosses of honour, his usual expedients when be wished for the 
greatest efforts ; but he showed hinisclF everywhere to his so/- 
and used every art that time would allow, to cXcite tb,>ir 
^ eoi^u$ii^ni. * Peu clo temps auparavant Napoleon, pou^L qiielquc 
faille, avait ptlvc un bataillou de son chef. 11 savait que cet officier, 
d*aill,eur|S tres brave hoinnie, etoit fortenicnt aime de ses soldats. 11 
eburut au-devant do bataillon, a la tete diiquel il 1c replaga, apres 
}iH avoir adresse un jietit discours. Les cris de Joie de cettc troupe 
l^tentirent au loin, et clle forma aussitot la tete d'une colonne qut 
iS*d(vanga pour attaquer un hauteur derncrc Starriedel. Tous Ics au- 
tres regiments i'accueillercnt par dcs acclamations, mt^me an milieu 
du feu de rartillerie. * p. 55. 

The combat at Kaia was maintained with great violence, till 
half past six in the evening, when the ellemy^s fire gained 
^ipund very rapitlly, and those around Jhioriapartc showed vi- 
sible signs of apprehciibion. They were relieved, however, by 
jib attack of the young guard ; and Buonaparte immediately or- 
aeiied up a battery of sixty pieces of camion, which rapidly ad- 
vanced, and was followed by himself at the head of his second 
Kne of attack. * Ce fut le moment ou il se montra avec Tardent 
dfisir dc vaincre. 11 volait d un point, a un autre, poussant toujours, 
pour obtenir quclque avantage de terrain, alin (|ue rennemi, tourmente 
par la vivacite du feu dc rariillerie ne put se maintenir dans sa position, 
ni perseverer dans sa resistance.- Napoleon apela un g6n6ral polo- 
nais, qui etait a sa suite, et lui dit, tres brievenient ; “ Allez a Cru- 
covie, et dites que j’ai gagne une bataille. ’’ — Ce fut la seule depeclie 
exp|^4e du lieu de combat. ' p. 57* 

The cavalry of tlic allies enabled them to make an excellent 
riefxeat: But the French adyanced without opposition to Dres- 

♦ * Cette syllabe Ha ! prononcce par Napoleon, avait tant de signi- 
{ 8 , et i| savait ia moduler d’uiie maniere si etonnante, qu'oii 
“ — -“goitre de loin si la nouvclle qu il recevoit etait gaie, ou 
qu*il saisissait le sens d*un discours, il exprimait en- 
etre syllabe, 4c la manidre la plus significative, sa satis- 
i mn bilcontent6ment. ’ 
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den, whei'C the magistrates were ordered out to meet dieEmperori 
mid tlie interviejv was a tolerable specimen of the con^id^ratioa 
with which he regarded his allies. lie asked them, drily, whether 
they had any Thread ; aiul, without paying the least attention to 
their remonstrances in behalf of their unfortunate citVj .already 
■ exhausted by tlic numberless troops which had been quartered, 
there, he ordered an immediate supply of bread, mcitt and wine; 
and turned his horse abru})tly towards the suburbs. The inha* 
bitants, it may well be supposed, were in the utmost consterna* 
tion ; the allies had burned the wooden bridges, and the French 
^ad* previously destroyctl lliat of stone, which was onp of tho 
jjbief ornaments of the city. It was necessary to employ a con* 
sidcrabla force of an il lery, to protect tlie workmen in erecting 
new bridges : and, for this purpose, Genei*al J')rouct was order.- 
cd to bring forward a hundrccl pieces of artillery. ^ Commc 
Drouct revonait de Krewnitz, et c|ci*il reridait compte a Bonaparte 
rexecutionde ses ordres, celui-ci iie troiiva pas Ics canons bien places 
ii son gre, et dans la premiere clfervesceiice de sa nuiuvaise humeur, 
jl pril I r general par le bout dc.s orri/Ies, ct los lui tira; mais celili* 
ci no fesait pas coiitcnancc, ct lui assura d'un ton modeste, mais de- 
cide, qu’on ne pouvait pas iiiienx les placer. Aussitot fair m6con- 
tent de Napoleon fit place a uii rirc amical. II parut avoir seulement 
youlu plaisanter, ct so tranquillisa. De semblable mouvemeus d*une 
colere tres-vive n’etaient pas rarcs do sa part. ' p. 7‘2. 

'rhe cannonade wliich followed, was very severe on both sides. 
‘ Plusieurs boiilets et grenades vinrent toniber aupres de Bonaparte { 
line de ccs derniLres enleva tout pres dc lui une piece d’line cloison 
de planchc d’un niaga;^iii a poudre, ct Jui en langa un inorceaii de 
bois ii la tele — “ S’il avail touche le venlvi, c’ttait lini, ” dit-il, en 
relevant ct cxamiiuint le morc’oau de bois, Qiiciques ininiites apres, 
une grenade toniba ii terre entre lui et un bataillon Italicn, qui avait 
marclie vingt pas derriere lui. T.es Itnliens so courberent un peu 
pour evitcr Tclfet dc Tcxplosioii ; il le reniarqna, se. tourna de leur 
cote, avec un rirc inoqiieur, ot Icur cria, “ Ah / c!(jofi 2 non fa maU^ ” 
A la fin, la place dovint un pen desa^rcaOlcy et il se dirigea au-^delu 
de Cotta. ' p. 72. 

The bridges over the Elbe were very soon repaired ; and 
jlluoiiaparte, resuming his gocid humour, ordered Ilia ai'my ter 
advance into Silesia, in pursuit of the uHios, wdio had retired 
to Bautzen; and after repeated solicitations, he prevailed at 
last upon the King of Saxony to return to his capital ; where 
he remained a sort of state prisoner, till the final retreat of the 
French. The poor King came slowly and reluctantly, expect** 
ing perhaps the declaration of Austria in favour of the alliance | 
but he was received with groat pomp by Napoleon, who en^ 
ployed every artifice of cajolery t9 koop liis prisoner in 
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He himself directed the arrangement of the troops 
i&r tfi’e reception of the King, and used all his afllibility to calm 
Jbis anxiety, and cultivate his good opinion. He went regular- 
ly to mass, on Sundays and Holidays ; frequently waited upon 
in person ; and gave him, with scrupulous attention, the 
earliest intelligence as to the movements of the troops. And 
he was so successful, that this unfortunate prince, was the last 
of the Saxons to forsake him. During nis stay at Dresden, 
Buonaparte was indefatigable, in examining the environs, and 
reviewing his troops. Ney was ordered to advance upon Ber- 
lin; and he himself waited only to receive intelligence fronx 
that General. After a long interview' with Count Biibna, tl?je 
Austrian minister, he left the city on the 16th of T^iy, with 
all his suite, to join the army in Silesia. On the marcli he was 
absorbed in deep reflection, and talked very seriously with Cau- 
lincourt^ upon whose cool judgment, he seems to have placed 
great reliance. But, whatever doubts he may Imve secretly en- 
tertained, the tone of confidence, both of himself and his troops, 
was undiminished. Even afterw'ards, when the Austrians had de- 
clared for the allies, they still continued to hope. ‘ Vous ver- 
rez, * was the language of his officers, ^ qu’ils cominettront dcs 
fautes ; nous tomberons sur eux, — nous les ecrasercais. * 

At the battle of Bautzen, the French again had the advantage 
in numbers, being 180,000 against 150,000 of the Allies: but 
the battle was gained, in a great measure, by llui skill of Buona- 
parte; who was so certain of success, that he dcspatclied a cou- 
rier to the Empress to announce the victory, bf3lbre the fighting 
was over. The Allies, however, again retired in admirable order; 
and the French sustained the greatest loss in the action. The 
death of Duroc, who was killed soon after by a cannon-shot, 
which passed very close to himself, appears to have affected 
Buonaparte’s feelings severely. He examined the point from 
whence the shot had becji fired, and his dejection w'as visible 
fo all w'ho surrounded him. — ‘ Qu’on sc rcpresciitc Napoleon, 
soir d'une bataillc, gagnee d la veritc, nuiis dans laquelle il avoif 
|>rpdigue, sans rcsultat decisif, les forces iramenses, qui lui etaient 
bdnfi^s. Qu’on I’imagine a I’entrec d’une carriere incertaine, et qui 
devait '^tre si fertile en resultats inipbrtans. Qu’on Je contemple 
privi6 du confident le plus cheri, que cet homme, d’ailleurs si peu sen- 
edit au monde, et qui lui parlait peut-etre avee la franchise d’uu 
de Cidlj^ge. Qu^on I’imagine convert dc sa capote grisc ; 
assit «iir luti i^uent au milieu de ses braves, les bras pendans, la tetc 
de sa suite brillante, qui, a unc distance respectucuse 
dans lesquels on osait a peine articular que fami 
Kaiilmn etait sur le pomt.de rendre le dernier soupir— le lugu- 
^re snS^Ce qui regnait tout pres du chef supreme, cohtrastent avec 
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Je mouvement des soldats preparant ]eur repos et leur .couches I— - 
Des milliers de feux bivouac sembiaient errer dans ia plaine, ' drc. 

pp. 101, 102. 

During the operations of this period, more than twenty vil- 
lages were burned ; and the troops were guilty of ever^ kind of 
violence and excess. The losses sustained by Ncy, m the af- 
fairs which followed, were carefully concealed from Buonaparte, 
— a deception commonly practised by his generals, after their 
reverses, — the French dead Jind wounded being speedily remov- 
ed from the field, while those of the enemy were allowed to 
remain. Upon the whole, M. Odelebcn asserts the total loss 
|of the French, up to the period of the aimisticc, exceeded that of 
Vhc Allies. Buonaparte was now in high spirits ; he Avas pleas • 
ed at *4e enemy’s appearing to fly before him — ‘ II parlaitbeau- 
‘ coup, et en route il fredonnait souvent des fragmens de chan- 
^ sons italicnncs et fran^aiscs, s’occupant de tons les objets qui 
^ le frappaient, cominc aurait pu fairc un homme libre de tout 
‘ soil). * But moving through a new country, in the midst of 
tlic enemy, he was very attentive to the complicated manoeuvres 
of the troops, in which he exhibited admirable btet. In the 
mean time, negociutions were bogiiii ,* and Ciuilincourt W'as des- 
patched to arrange the terms of an armistice. The anxiety of 
Buonaparte on this subject was extreme; and evr*ry body at 
his head-ejuarters wishecl for peace. Me laboured incessantly 
in his cabinet; his spirits rose with the piospect of a cessation of 
liostilities, iind he sliowcd a great desire to gain over the inha- 
bitants of Silesia — ‘ Je sais bien^ ’ lie said to a deputation from 
Breslau, ‘ (fic le roi a etc egarL ’ At hist an armistice of two 
months was agreed to, on the 4tli of .lane; and, on the 10th, 
Buona])arte returned to Dresden. 

M. Odelcben has, judiciously, availed himself of this repose 
of the armies, to describe tine ccononi}^ of Napoleon’s establish- 
ment, and the mode in which things were conducted at head- 
quarters; and this is, by far, the most entertaining part of the 
book. His observations on the diameter of Buonaparte are 
tolerably fair, especially when the injuries entailed on Saxony 
by the French alliance are taken into the account. He praises 
freely his extraordinary talents, which the vicissitudes of this cam- 
paign brought out in all their force; but, though himself a sol- 
dier, he censures with great warmth and justice his insatiable 
passion for war, and his unprincipled ambition — which he 
cribes, in part, somewrhat fancifully, to liis determined hatred o 
England ; and, in tlie same way, he refers the extreme irasdr 
bility and rcstless^iess of Napoleon to the ^ southern 
picnt, which rendered him incapable of repose, * 




talents of a general, Buonaparte was far beyond all his 
forte was, consummate skill in estimating and 
CombiBing time, distance, and number ; in calculating the move- 
nii^ts of great armies ; and a coup-d'cril, aslonisliiingly rapid 
aiid"Correct,‘by means of which he became acquainted with new 
pciife^ons, in countries whicli he had never seen before, with a 
promptitude that was quite surprising. A single glance through 
lilfi'tatescope, in the midst of smoke and confusion, gave him 
jnjBil^tly the actual state of affairs, at inonicnts of the greatest 
dadger ; — of which, the author says, lie saw repeated proofs dur- 
ii^ this campaign i the great want of cavalry and of experienced^ 
jiubaltenis frequently compelling Buonaparte to act entirely upy 
on. his own judgment, and without any previous infcx’mation. 
But he relied too much upon these extraordinary powci%; and 
continued success had produced in him a blind confidence in 
his fortune i so that his jdans and combinations bccaiiie every 
day less regular; till at last, in Russia, he seems to have coni- 
Olitted himself altogether to chance. 

He disliked, also, every thing of detail, and w.is often the 
dupe of designing persons, whose gross mismanagement in tlie 
lower departments of the annv, frequently caused infinite mis- 
chief ana disappointment. His powTr of cndin ing bodily fiw 
tigu.e and want of sleep, was not the least important of his mili- 
tary qualifications; and his penetration and facility in the cabi- 
net, were very remarkable. Those around hihi spoke with as- 
tonishment of the copiousness and case witli w^hich lie dictated 
to jhis secretaries. He w’as absolutely indefatigable in business ; 

seldom postponing anything tliat came before him; and 
]be was not more sparing of his assistants than of himself, 

, ‘ On ne se fiiit pas Tidee des fatigues et des pciiics enduri.'cs par 
lea adjutans, Ics secretaires, les officiers d’ordonnance, eolin, par 
tOU8 ceuY qui entouraieiit Napoleon, depuis le grand ecuyer jusqu’au 
dernier de ses valets. Caulincourt pouvait etre appelc rinfutigahle. 


Ck}|nme lui tous Ics autres devaient se tcnir prets (et memo cn habit 
£16gant) au service de Napoleon u cliaque heurc et a chuquo 
^Jnsfantf Dans le palais tout etalt encqmbre, et sous dcssous.— 
ttarhpmme d*une naissance illustre, tel que le General Narbonne, — 
pendant la derniere moitie de cette ciinipagne, dc coucher 
aur lkpailfe, ou sur deux chaises, dans rantichambre de Napoleon, 
ofi) jl le service d*adjutant. £n cette qualite il dcvalt etre 

jusqu’a sept ou huit fois par puit, lorsquo 
q^quej^^Mpies ou quelquc rapport important exigcaient qu’il en 
ftit infbm^ W le champ. — Cette antichambre ressemblait souvent 
pu v^tTi^U, cbeval de Troie. Rustan le fameux Mamcluck que 
> d'Egypte, coochant toujours par terre pres de 1$ 

^ et ordinairem^pt pres de Teptree* 11 
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v^ritablement que son palefrenier, qui le suivait paktout 
Sancho Pansa ; mais avcc ]a seule difference, que Jlust^n ne ' 

pas son cheval, et qu’il avail autant de chevaux de reiais que Napor 
l^on lui-memc.2— On lui iurait trop-d’honneur si I’ou croyait qu'il jouit 
de quelque confiance, ou qu’il occupat un certain rang. Cuulincourt < 
ct les plus anciens serviteurs dc Napoleon Ic tutoyaient ; et il fivut 
avec les domestiques les plus considcrcs de la maison imp^riale. Get 
homme, qui cst devenu tout-a-fait Frau^ais, et qui a eppuse unp pari* 
sienne, dont le portrait est toujours sur son coeur, a une physioxiomie 
qui annonce la franchise, et sos grands yeux noirs expriiuent une certain 
^ordialite, et imc boiihoinmic, qui semblcnt justifier la condance 
Napoleon a cru pouvoir lui accorder, cii comptant entiermenit 
sV sa lidelite. Cependant Rustan n*a pas suivi Napoleon d Tjsla 
d’EJbc lo^T}uc celui-ci descendit du haul de sa gloire.— II y avait 
eii outre', au quart ier general, une fa^on de Mameluck natif de VeN 
saillcs, destin6 aussi au service de Napoleon. ’ I. 134, S:c. 

The best apartiiiciit in the quarters of Buonaparte, was chosen 
as a sort of cabinet for himself and his secretaries. There was 
always a large table in the middle, with a map of the theatre^ 
of war spread out upon it, the positions of the troops bein^ 
marked witli pins, which hud lieads of different colours. This 
map was always arranged by the Director of the Bureau-topo- 
graphi<juo; and great care was taken to have it in readiness im-' 
mediately after Buonaparte’s arrival ; ‘ car e’etait la chose, d 
laquelle il tenuit plus qu’aux iiulres besoins dc la vie.’ And 
iliiring the night, it was surrounded with twenty or thirty can- 
dles with a compass in the middle of them. * There was a litr 
tie Jable in each corner of this sanctuary for the secrehiries; and 
Buonaparte dictated to them ‘ cn se promcnant, tres souvent 
avcc Ic chapeau siir hi tetc. ’ 

‘ Eturit accoutumi) ii voir cxccuter avec la plus grande ceI6rite tout 
cc qui sortait de sa tetc, persoiinc if ecrivait assez vite pour lui, et ce 


* In the field, Caulincourt, as Grand Jilquer^s always carried a 
map attached to one of his buttons. ^ Un jour, Bonaparte demand^ 
la Carte, ” et celle-ci if/ctant pas plic de manicre a ce qu’on y vlt 
distinctement la position dont on avait bcsoiii, ne pouvant pas j 
reconnaitre, il se niit en cole re ; parce que continuant sa route ft 
/cheval, il devoit doniier des ordres d*apres la position qu*il chcrchoitf 
il tacha de la plicr autrcinent ; malheurcusemeut un coup de vent la ' 
fit reniuer : duns un acces de col ere il jeta la carte sous les pieds de 
S. Sec. Ic Due de Vicence, qui fut oblige de mettre pied ft terre,^ 
podr la ramasser, et parvint aide d’un page, ft I’arranger comxne ell^': 
devait Tetrc. Bonaparte fut fach6 de son exnportenient ; car, quel- 
ques minutes apres, il dR;, d’un ton plus modern,. ** 
carte. ” Il signifi^i Caulincourt de la plier, ft I’avenir, avec plug # 
apw.’ p,l37. . 
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devait etre Ccrlt en chiffres. — II est incroyable comme 
dictftit vite, et con^me ses secretaires avaient acquis la capacite de 
le auivre en ^rivant. — Mais ccia n*6tait que le quart de la besogne ; 
les Secretaires devaiont ensuitc commcncer a d^chilfrer'cc brouillamini, 
« l^ot par mot, et I'arranger d'apres le sens que les phrases exigeaient. 
•^Aussi devaient-ils s’accoutiimer a difFerentes sortes de travaux re- 
gardant tantot la politique et tantot la tactique. — II arrivait, par ex- 
^ ^^ple, un rapport d’un Marcchal qui commandait en Silesie, Ac. — 
Alors un secretaire devait se soumettre a ecrire un A, B, C, pour le 
Jiloi de Home ; — ou a copier les positions de vingt brigades des dif- 
fi§rens corps d’armee, qui toutes lui etaient parfaitemeiit connues.-- 
Ccs secretaires vivant toiijours dans la sphere de cet homme extrcV« 
.ordinaire, dont Tesprit volcanique enfantait mille idecs diverses, 
taient comme des fils qui se rattachaient aux departemdr^ adiiiiiii- 
stratifb et de la guerre ; — II est ctonnant qu’avec si peu de inondc 
Napoleon ait su suiRre a une foule d atPaires, sans en deranger la 
marche r^guliere, (p. 138, Ac.) — Ceux qui ecrivaient sous sa dictee, 
fiurtout les secretaires, devaient etre a meme de repondre sur toutes 
sortes de demandes politiques ou militaires. Lorsqu’il recevait des 
d^p^phes, il questionnait les ofGciers qui se trouvaient pres de lui, 
sur la position des lieux mentionnes dans les depeches, avant quails 
possent savoir si ces lieux etaient en Silesie, en Espague, ou ailleurs. 
Ce n’^tait qu’apres avoir jete un regard sur la signature de cclui qui 
avait envoye la dep^che, qu’on pouvait deviner cc que Bonaparte 
voulait dire, et lui indiquer sur la carte cc qu’il demandait. — Lors- 
qu’il attendait des nouvelles de ses generaux, et qu’on pr6sun)ait que 
quelque bataille pouvait avoir en lieu, il etait dans la plus viye in- 
quietude, et au milieu de la nuit, il faisait appclcr un ou plusieurs 
de ceux qui travaillaicnt dans son cabinet : “ Appelez d'Albe ; . que 
tout le monde s'eveille ! ” s’ecriait-il. Cela arrivait toujours vers une 
OU deux heures du matin. ’ I, pp. 182-3. . 

He retired usually about eight or nine in the evening, and 
slept but rarely during the day, after great fatigue, or a night 
en bivouac ; and, once only, when the armistice was agreed up- 
on, he ivas in bed for ten hours de suite. But he was frequent- 
ly employed all night in his cabinet. Rustan brought coffee ; 
and he dictated * en robe de chambre’ with a silk handkerchief 
yrrapt round his head like a turban. On these occasions he 
psed tlie warm bath about day-break, as a refreshment ; but his 
nibre general practice was, to rise about two, and go again to 
i)ed at four in the morning. 

. / Son carrosse de voyage etait dispose de maniere a ce qu'il y put 
a'etendre sur des matelas. Entre le siege qu'il occupait, 
et ceh&^ae jBffthier il y avoit quclquc difference } ensuite que celui qui 
l^accompdMaU ne pouvait pas se couckcr. llabille en uniforme, et la 
ei)g||9|^e daps un mouchoir bizarre, il pouvait dormir en voi- 
jure eiekfime b’il e&i £te dans son lit. L’int6rieur de sa voiturp. avait 
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line quantity de tiroirs ferm^s a clef, et contcnant les nouvciles de 
Paris, (les rapports qui n’avaicnt pas encore ete ouverts, et des livres. 
Vis-a-vis de N£y)ol6on 6tait plact*e la liste des endroits od les relais 
ctaient prets ; et une grande lanterne accrochee sur le derriere de la ' 
voiture en 6clairait Tint^rieur; tandis que quatre autres lanternes 
repandaient leur eclat sur la route. Les mateias, que Rustan ar- 
rangeait, etaient emballes avec adrcsse dans la voiture, et au-des&ous 
du magasin etaient cas^s quelqucs flambeaux de reserve. Rustan 
tout seui, etait a^is sur le sKIge, et six gros> chevaux limosins, con- 
duits par deux cochers, tiraient le carrosse, qui etait simple, vert, & 
Meu:^ places et bien suspendu. ' I. p. 1 85. * 

mThe ‘ materiel ’ oi‘ the bureau-Uqiograpliique, which follow- 
er the movements of headquarters, consisted of two carriages 
co;'»iUiii:.g a collection of maps and plans, of great value: but 
this de})artin('ut was entirely annihilated in Russia; not a 
fragnu'iit having been brought back from that disastrous canni- 
paigii. The wl»(»lo were Tinder the care of a GarJien-du-porte- 
teiiille, a person of exti ^ordinary calmness and gravity of de- 
portment, and Cha.sseun du-portC' who always foL 
lowed Biionapjirte on horseback, and took care to ride over 
every tlnng diat came in their way. Caiilincouvt, who was ap- 
j)ohite I grand Ovquerrv on the death of Duroc, managed airine 
dome' ll t ;,t diliijiinieiit ; and it was he that op. Tied tiie uespatch- 
es l’r(3ih M !ipeK)r. * 

‘ Lo^:-)(ju'i‘ etait en voiture tout allait au grand trot ct au galop. 
CaulincoiirL descendnit do elv.val la hate, conduisait le courrier a 
i’ecart, ouvrait la malic, com ait apros la voiture de Napoleon, et lui 
remettait les dopeches, — apres quoi on voyait une quantite d’euvelop- 
pes sortir des deux cotes (le la voitiure. Ces papiers tombaient quel- 
(juefois sur les chevaux (jui bordaient les deux cotes du carrosse ; car 
lorsque Napoleon voyageait en carrosse, on y fourrait tousles papiers 
qu’il n’avait pas cu le temps dc lire, dans son cabinet. Tous les rap- 
jiorts inutiles etaient coupes ct jetes par ia portiere. Les morceaux 
voloicnt dans fair comme un cssaim d*abeilles, et finissaient par ctre 
tri lures sous les roues. C’etait probablemcnt Bertliier qui ^tait 
charge de les couper, car on en a vu qui etaient coupes avec spin. 
Lorsqu’il n’y avail ni rapports, ni listes* ni 6tats d lui soumettre, oa 
remplissait toutes les poches de la voiture dc journaux, et d’autre# 
i'crits periodiques venant de Paris. A peine les avait-il parcourus 
rapidement, oiries voyait voler plus leger que le vent qui les empor- 
tait. Quelquefois on pouvait nidmc profiler de cette circonstance 
pour se procurer une petit bibliotheque de campagne ; car lorsqu'il 
n'y avail ni journaux, ni ecrits periodiques, les poch(}s de la voiture 
etaient remplies de nouveautes, mdiiie de romans assez volumineux, 
xnais seulement broch^s. 'Si les premieres pages ne lui plaisaient pas» 
ces malhcureux Uy 3 *es Etaient jet6^ par la portiere, comme de cou- 
tume. ' Tome 1 . p, 145, At. 
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jnardi, every thing was arranged with ^eat precbion 
quarters of’ the household; provisions and nfeees- 
sa^lqi i^erc paid for very punctually; and fourteen carriages 
flie a})paratus and provisions of the whole establish- 
ment. The Emperor’s bivouac consisted of five tents, placed 
in die midst of tlic gujird : two of these were connected ; one of 
which sei'ved as his cabinet, and opened into his own apartment ; 
imother was devoted to Bcrthier, (‘ il voulait avoir Berthier tou- 
lours sous sa main, ’) and the rest to the remainiiiii: members of 
the suite. 

M. Odcleben’s account of the principal officers of the staff, iir 
also very entertaining ; but we can mention only a few of them. 
The person next in importance to Napoleon was Ikrthler ; who 
seems to have been regarded by all the army with the highest 
respect. In spile of his age, he retained unusual fire and acti- 
vity.— ^ Toujoui*fi vil', iJ allait grand train a cheval, ct etait toujours 
bien monte ; ce qui s*accordait parfaitement avec ses fonctions de 
grand veneur. 11 aimait passion n^mient la chasse, au point quo» 
quand une vieille corneille lui pussmt au-dessus do la tete, il laUsuit 
tomber les rones, intnno cn gaioppant, ot (aisait mine do lui lacher 
un coup de fusil. ’ L 197. 

Il was th) ouglj him all tlie deUiils of their movements were ar- 
ranged: He had consequently a greater miinber of aides-de- 
camp than even Biioiiuparle himself; and he was honoured also 
with a distinct body guai d, composed of his own countrymen, na- 
tives of Neufchatel, who wove crab-colourcil jackets, v>itli scarlet 
facings, (coulcur d’lierevisse avec dcs paremens rouges) and had 

very sp'ange appearance. In his air, he had some resem- 
blance to Napoleon, whom ho appeared to imitate ; and like him 
he ivore a little hat ; but, notwithstanding their familiarity and 
unlimited confidence, his conduct towards him in public was al- 
ways exceedingly respectful. His deportment also to his infe- 
riors was gcntleinaii-like, and wholly free from the coarsciicssi 
which disgraced so many of the French officers of rank ; and 
was often excessively disgusting in Buonaparte himself. 

Murat, notwithstanding his immoderate vanity and bad taste, 
was treated with great distinction by Napoleon, whose conduct 
^ his rjelatives in general, was far from polite ; — and he was 
tmivei'Sidly considered as the best cavalry officer in the service. 
f coup d*ceii pergnnt, son habilitc a juger des positions et des for- 
j0ie^ doJiViMAemi, son intrepidite calme dans les plus grands dangers, 
bt points les plus exposes, ainsi que sa contenance guerriere, 

^ reguli^re, et son allure noble et ferme sur de beaus; 

jet coursiers, tout contribuait & lui donner faspect d’un 

cavrierie, 11 ne craignait aucun danger, et 
au imieu des ehnenus dans toute la force da terme.. ’ !• ipS* 
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The contrast, in point of exterior, between Buonstpartc and 
lii$ brother-in-law, was even ludicrous ; and the author details 
the habiliments of the latter, and of his horse, with a Copious* 
ness, which eVTni the author of Mannion could not exceL He 
first describes Napoleon — ‘ Avec son petit chapeau a trois cor- 
nes, sa redingote grise, sa petite taille, son gros ventre, ses chevaux 
sans apparence, sa mauvaise tenue a clicvaL ' And tlien MurUt— ^ 

^ Qui, marcliant a sa gauche, attirait et fixait les regards des Curl- 
cux, par sa taille^ par son costume brillant, et par les riches hamois 
de son ckeval : sa figure, ses beaux yeux bleus, ses gros faVoris, sa 
%:he^jeux noirs boucles, qui tonibaient sur Ic collet d^une hutiKa 
(habit a la polonaise) dont Jes manches etroites avaient,une ouverture 
au dessous de fepaulc, excitaient rattention. Lc collet dc son habit 
t*tait serrdfar une ceiiiture dorec, a Jaquellc pendait un sabre legere, 
droit ct a lame etroit, a la inaniere des anciens llotnains, sans branche 
ni garde. — Un pantalon large, couieur de pourpre ou de sang, dont 
Icycouturcs etaient garnies en or, — ct dcs bottincs de peau jauitel, 
o/ de nankin, * rtc. Ac. (p. 201.) His dress, in short, a cofti- 
pound of Polish, Swcclish, Spanish, Jloinan, Turkish and Nea- 
politan costume, mixed in the worst possible taste; and his 
verios were either crimson or sky blue. 

The zeal aiul minute accuracy of CmiVmcourfs services, were 
truly surprising. He entered into all the details of house- 
keeping, and was the great cause of the steadiness and tranquil- 
lity with whicli things went on at licad-cpiurtcrs : he exceiled» 
too, in that brevity of style with whicli all the alfairs of Napd-J 
Icon were conducted : but though he sometimes gave him ^ood 
advice, ho was in general too fond of flattering and * feteing* 
his master; and, like too many of the Frencli generals, his ian- 
gungc was often intolerably gross ami vulgar. — Dvomiy the 
neral of artillery, a very skilful officer, was distinguished 
resjiect for tlie Bible ; ^ dont la lecture l^ait sea delicesj — 
ticiilavite bieii extraordinaire d cette cpbque, et bien remaiS 
quable dans un general Francais. ' But one of the most origin^ 
characters of the suite, w'as Colonel Baclcr (TAlbcy director of 
the Bureau Topograpliiquc, who seems to have been a very re- 
spectable man. He was eminent for geographical knowledge, 
and his industry was most extraordinary ; and he was absolute- 
ly devoted, even to the caprices of his master, in whom few 
traits were more remarkable, tlian the sway which he retained 
over all those around him, while he continued to exact from 
them the most severe and unremitting exertions. — * Napoleon 
s*expriinait eii peu de mots i.dCAlbe le comprenoit, et executait & sa 
maniere ct avec independance, la tache qui lui etait imposee. 
L’habitude dCiCoryverser avec Bonaparte, lui donnait aussi le droit 
de prendre qaelquefcis'utf ce^n ton, que celui-ci (chose bien singd- 
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Hdre), jBouffrait de lui, lorsqu’il contredisait avec fermete et avec con- 
naia^^ de cause. Je sais que Napoleon fit un jour un tapage 
§{H>uvatttid>le a Toccasion d*un plan, d’un rapport, ou enfin d’un autre 
jpaj^ier, qu’ii suppos^ait entre les mains du colonel, pans cette con- 
joncture, quelqucs reproches sur I’inadvertance ou sur le peu dc me- 
inoire de ses serviteur^, etaient e^chapp^s ^ Bonaparte ; enfin d’Albe 
perdit patience, et dit : Je sais bien que S. A/, a une par/aite connais» 
sance des chiffrest une excellente memoir e ; mais enjin je sais ce que je 
saisj etc. Enfin Napoleon se tut, et le papier fut trouv6 dans un 
autre endroit. * I. p. 156. 

•M. d'Albe, with his two assistants, and five other officers, 
Ibrmed a sort of privy council, who had a separate table ii the 
palace* Two other tables were kept for the rest of the staff* ; 
And all were served with great attention. Berihiel* »l(i)iic dined 
with Napoleon, unless Murat or Beaiiharnois were present. 
Tliere were generally from twelve to sixteen covers ; they talked 
but little) and Buonaparte was verj^ abstemious. He frequei itly 
received despatches while at dinner, eating very rapidly as tfey 
were read to him. Once, and only once, a French actress, ‘ pour 
* laquelle il avait une inclination particidierc, ’ was honoured 
with an invitation ; her appearance in the aiitichamber, wait- 
ing till the door was opened, was quite a phenomenon ; and the 
author gravely affirms, that he never saw, but on this occasion, 
a figure that had any attraction within the circle of the court. 
Tlie arrangements just now mentioned were permanent : but the 
movmcnts of Napoleon and his suite were utterly irregular as 
to time. * Tout ce (pu passait an cpiarlier general se tuisiiit a 
, rimproviste ; et cependant chacun devait etre surde-chanip pret a 
remplir sa tach6. Des momens dc repos inattendiis, des departs 
inopines, les changemens des heures fixecs, sc succedaient contiim- 
eliement. Les affaires, les rapports, les estaffettes qui arrivaient, e* 
taient la pendulc d’apres laquelle Napoleon distrib.uait son temps. ’ 
1 . p. 161. And when they travelled, it was always with extreme ra- 
pidity. ^ On se prccipitait ainsi comme un orage, au grand trot, 
de jour ou de nuit, en parcourant plusieurs lieues ; ct celui qui etait 
oblige de suivre ce tourbiilon pendant la nuit, etait asscz mal a son 
^e. La ou la route etait etroite, on courait, pour ainsi dire, les 
mis sur les autres, avec un zele brutal. Ceux qui sc trouvaient le 
moiQS Etaient les deux officiers d'ordonnance, qui precedaient 

la vohure, ainsi que les deux chasseurs qui etaient encore plus en 
avafit. Tous les autres risquaient de se casser Ic cou et les jambes : 
^les domestiques qui conduisaient les chevaux de Napoleon, se 
lAjpirdaient comme les chefs du cortege ; Ic chasseur du porte-feuille, 
les officiers d^ordonnance et les pages n'etaient pas plus modcstes. ’ 
L p. 1^. 

The legtpu of honour was one great instrument of Buona- 
'^aHe’s ihffiience over tho soldiery. When decorations were 
P^ibuted^ some enterprise of danger was always expected ; 
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but if he harangued the troops, and gave their eagles to hU 
regiments, a desperate affair was soon to follow ; and his mor<i^ 
tification was evident, when such exhibitions failed of their ef- 
fect. These eagles surmounted the staffs which bore the regimen- 
tal colours, but were kept shut up in leathern cases till tlie day 
of ceremony. On these occasions, he appeared in all his pomp, 
himself dressed plainly, in the midst of a veiy splendid suite ; 
and the scene, as described by M. Odeleben, was certainly 
. vjjmJmposing. The regiment was drawn up in tliree sides of a 
: the fourth occupied by Napoleon, and his suite : — and 

fe^bding unfurled by Berthier, or some other o-fficer of 
rank; and placed in front of the battalion, ‘ Bonaparte levait 
sa main gauche vers I’aigle, cn tenant les renes avec le droitc, * en- 
suite il prora)n9ait, par example, le discours suivant, d*une voix so- 
nof 6;, sdlenelle, mais pas trop forte, que Ton pourrait designer par Tex-* 
presaon musicale mezza voce : ** Soldats du 26me regiment d*infan<^ 
teri^egere ! Je vous confie I’aigle Fran^ais ; ii vous servira de point 
de j^liement ! Vous jurez de ne fabandonner qu’en mourant ! Vous 
jurez de nc laisser jamais faire Un affront k la France ! Vous jurez de 
preferer la mort au deshoiineur I Vous jurez P ” II appuyait particu- 
licr6ment siir ces derniers mots, avec un certain ton, et beaucoup 
d’energie. Ce mot etait le signal, auquel tous Ics officiers elevaient 
leurs ep6es ; ct tous les soldats, d’un commun accord, criaient, pleins 
d'enthousiasinc, a haute voix, et avec les acclamatioUs accoutumees 
— Nous jurons ! ’ L p. 173, 4. 

By these, and numberless other arts of popularity, Napoleon 
contrived to retain the affection of his soldiers, till long-suffer- 
ing had fairly worn them out. The Guards were the last to 
waver ; and during the retreat from Dresden, they gave their 
Vivats! with unusual animation, as if to console him under 
his misfortunes : But at last even their patience was exhausted, 
by merciless and incessant marches, and want of every kind ; 
they were silent ; and some were heard to mutter, as lie passed 
them — ‘ Pcrsoiine ne veut crier ! * 

The life of Buonaparte at Dresden during the annisticc, waa 
very uniform : His sole amusements were the reviews, and the- 
atrical entertainments, — Talma having come from Paris, and 
Madam George from Russia, to attend him. The utmost tran- 
quillity prevailed at all times in the palace. There was a levee 
at nine in the morning, for all persons above tlie rank of Colo- 

* ^ On le voyait souvent commettre cette fautc centre les regies du 

manege. Lorsqu'il trottait ou galoppait, il lassait ordinairement 
tomber sa gauche avec nonchalance, tandis qu’il tenait les rSnes avec 
la main droite en fagitant sans cesse. * — He was> altogether, a bad 
horsemab, and his stud was very indifferent. 





came tlie parade, inspeetidn of tlie P^otki ^ tkwt 
^^.^ployment in the cabinet^— -dinner at seven air eight in' 
and lastly the spectacle j and every body was at 
after 10 oVlock. NoWitlistanding the e>5«essivo rapidity 
, of monaparte, all his movements \^cre directed by system ; 
and in every ride he had some deftnite object in view, — the in- 
Wpedtion of a fortress, a defile, or an important position. — He 
was fond of quitting the public roaefs, and striking through Pew 
and unfrequented paths ; and always passed the scene of any 
disaster very rapidly, and with an expression of peevishT^i)«^ - 
On ort^-of these occasions, wliere a convoy of auimuii;.j/a^i ha 44 . 
been taken, and blown up, — ‘ En voyant les premie rs dhbris, 
qu^il trotIVa a la sorte du hois, it piqua son cheval, et le mit au grand 
^op, en se detournant de la route. Un petit chien se mit a 
aboyer apr^ son cheval, le mit dans un telle fureur qu il tira 
de see pistoleta et voulu tuer le chien. Le pistolet ne prit pas* feu, 
€t il te jeta dans Faeces de sa col ere. Rustan account ramassUr le 
pistolet, et ie reitiit d sa place : Alors on partk au grand galo^ et 
femt se passa dans le plus grand silence. ’ 1. 189. 

In the mean time, reinforcements of every description were 
goring into Dresden. The French army w^as noW gstimated 
at 50&,000 men, wHitli 1300 pieces of cannon; and .Ob- 

vious, fi’om his laborious rcconoissances, and the measures taken 
to prepare the city for defence, that Buonaparte expected an 
attack, and was detcrinined to maintain himself upon the Elbe, 
t^on the expediertey of this measure, in comparison with that 
an immediate retreat U> the Rhine, M. Vaudoncourt con- 
ceives, that it was impossible to retire, without transferring the 
of ww to France; and in that case, even if the French 
continued faithful, it did not suit the policy of Napoleon, as a 
4cspot, to excite the spirit of patriotism arid independence a- 
'^ohg his people. His situation, however, wasbecomingcriti- 
m in the extreme ; for the defection of Austria threatened to 
(^xposC his rear, and to ftirni^ a dangerous example to the rest 
of his German Allies. — At the end of July, Caulincourt was 
i^cspatched as pfonipotentiary to Prague, and Buonaparte him- 
$eli set oS wim the utmost secrecy and expedition to meet, his 
lEknpr^ss at^ *- He now foresaw the rupture of the armis- 

L,and on anticipating his birth-day, hdid a grand 

^vieVbnthe Idth of August; but he seemed melancholy and 
djaring tKe whole ceremony; and the most gloomy 
llA^^tio^ Bpon began to prevail at head- quarters. At las^ 
i5tb, Im proposed to deport; — * Napoleon se promenait 
pu darn I'all^e du jardin Sforcedini, accompi^n^ da roi de 
qut ^tcut amv(§ djipuirhuii i dix l^uirs. On lui ^Qnonja qua 
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yenail^^yer de Pr^ue, et qu’d fie reni 


•priS' . 

2 6t 

d 6tat, une can'i^^M»ti<>n qut 
B. re(ut des ordc^ de vive yi 


mame,’* dit Bojukparte d'qa toiy^ 
otdioftiDfo ^ N^rboB^ otriva qudqiEiea pum^tes 
-lies fe fel#^ ^ Bi^sum^ (Msret) fut 

^ ^ommesc 
f Le due de 


_ ^ ayec son porte> 

feuille : — Alon fe'roi de dkonta en Toiture 

avcc lai, et paftit.<-.pdur ^libaiBiendei^tibe neuvetld iccne sanglante, ' 

- , 34 ,. ■'7 fTT^ ’ 

ejunrtiM (#;Al9uHlla Being Itnown, the ob- 

je^ ^pTnm|>aitd^’W# in betdC the Fhissians, before tfie Atis* 
trim alsny could^ n^ipafed* On his'inareh, he pointed out to 
Murat dip JPidrbe bad been killed j'tind made a 

handsoipe roe fidSfaet^ at %ho9e house he died — leav- 

also a sttfli^P’^ ^^tion. H a radhuQUfnt to his tnemoir. 
this occasiidt^ Jd^ Jte nv0t Fonistow&ki, whose noble franK* 
s and great itilu|pry talents appear to faai^ won his entire 
^onddence ; from the first, he conversed with this officer 
with less reserve than with any of his other generals. He 
showed Bttte surprise or emotion of any sort, when he was 
#r mof Moreau’s ai rival at the Allied quarteis; and beom- 


wait for the enemy’s movements, that he might tak6 
advantage of their mistakes: but on the 21st August he gave 
directions for a ^nerol distributeil ins cades to 

some of tke regiments j '%e(tait pour lui une joie, dont la 
seule id^ le transportait- Blucber, however, with Kleist 
and Laiigeron, who were in command against him, rchised to 
fight, retiring very deliberate^; and even Buonapaite seems 
to have been deceived, and fl«^tared with the idea that he was 
driving the enemy before him. But the news from Dre<?den on 
the 23d compelled him to return with the main body of his ar* 
my by a forced march, which was one of the mo^t remarkable 
exploits of the The troops, already harassed by pre- 

ceding manoeuvres, pos^ over nearly twenty ^rmaii leagues 
in seveuty-tW6 hours; and arrived at Dresden in the morning 
of the 26th. They were pressed forward, as they approachtsd, 
with the utmost fapidtty ; and the youngf soldi©ra*^irtercd the 
place in the most pittat^e state of latigue i But there was Uo 
time for refreshment ; &ey trardrsed the ^ist as they 

In the i^uxbdur^ The? 
hfiu^terle Prus^ 

" paw ^ 


came up, to act ogains 
allies wi^ confideilt^F! 
Mens itajtdg'* ^ 
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CdmpaigH 

[ SQetiet on £itait sur let sMiioettce 9n> < 

raili^, — Dans ce au wptraiie, tuT 

^jjcfilait sur ks ponts de I’Elbo. ’ |l ^ wXi,, 

detail die cvtpits of tbU ereM‘ in which 
r ' of ISoonaparte was cvi4e»tljr tho^tkjjpU of bis prontp- 
shill. — M. Vandoncoupt asserts, that {general Jomin^ 
^ the Allies to attack on die 2i5th j in which case it is al> 
mcgit certain that the citjpwrould^haaa been tahen : iBut Schwart- 
' thought it mpr)? prudenUo a^ait for his ibscrvc. The 

• knowledge of the environ^ ad^ic^ had Inquired, 

r i'iif essend^ service: he pepcaili^.ht OoCe tnK.;jyj 5 £an;^M 
left of the AHi^ occasioned t>^ the delay of Klenaii’si’foive, 

' lead dhectodll^ mahi attack against th# their army. 

I^e rain»«whi<w fell in torrents dnring'imej|mthnd*fllluwing 
, day, enimlod him to make alt his arri^geinm^* without disco-^ 
yi|tyj and the Austrians, who little expect^ saidi a receptioii, 
vri^e SBfpriied and overwhelmed bv superior numbers. Aboirt 
three in the afternoon of the 26tb, oe was informed of his com^ 
plete sucoesa; from 16,000 to 2(^000 of theAustuans being 
taken, besides colours and cannon. 

' Napokon montrait dagos ee moment un calme aussi parfait que 
s’il tiOt jou6 une parde d’^checs prds de son feu de bivouac ; mats U 
sansdUai un ordteauginSral Vandamme d’abaticer des environs 
a^'j^-oenigsiein vers la route de Bohhne> Au f<ut, on nc pout se fi- 
gurer rien de plus commode que }a Ipmidre dout Napoleon gagna 
ci^te bataille ; puisque le succes ne mpendit que de la combinaison 
ijias inarches, de TefFet du canon, et de quelqucs accidens fucheux : 

, dar,' except^ la pluie qui I’monda, ainsi que tout son monde, ct le 
. «oyaKe vers la route de Pirna, il ne quitta pas sa place, od il 4tait 
tbH a son aise prds du feu de bivouac, II dejeunait avec Berthier, 

^ avail i'air do tout &trc n6gllgemmen4» lotsque le feld-marcchal 
mulenant Met^k^, ^JUi dtait Uess^, lui fut ameni, i\ ordonna sur-le- 
ofaamp de )e fair^ assec* et panser. Regardant lea operations de Kh 
joutn^e comme termin4e>«, il demanda son cheta}; Tieau degouttait 
des marches de aa capottc grise, et le retroussis de son chapeau ptn« 

: dait etn arriere vers la nuque du cou.-^£n trotlant^ aimi efue de 
c^tume^ como^e on boueber^ il entra au chateau vers le six beures. ' 
jl^p.26I, 

\ The next lie exanuned attentively the place where 

|iioreav^had be^ kUte(^ and gave same pieces of gold to a pea- 
^ j colLor ; and 

A,. . . ” ^ 


fififttwho 



some re«^v«d various rc- 

, ^ AHlrt he ap|B{»rc<l satisfied, 

tnb CWd; l>obati> * ISh bieo 1 je n« vois plus rien— 
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spirits to Dresden ; little Apprehending that this 
ettitble the Allies to destroy one of his principal d<!t , 
ments ; For the author asserts, positivelv» that if he lud coAti* 
nticd his march in that direction £>r anpfber day, be might havA 
prevented the defeat of Vandatfiine, who was utterly routed oii 
the 29th and 90th, on the frontiers Bohemia. This 
loss, whidh was concealed AS Iqjfw t^s possible, was the fifth M a 
series of diaawers that contnAw^uring all ^ best of die pfm- 
and me eiforts of Bdrokparte were, from hefneefi^^ 
edin nwching and ccwli^imn^ing, liksra tiger rushing 
frminMmifsideagaiilst the of his cage, mttmt endeavours 

toVeJK tfairough. llie Allies now advanced in ev^ direction, 
butalw^decttoedbaldet Their plan was evident; and ho doubt 
vfas entertained in any quarter as to ^ result : The depressitm, 
>|cn of Buonaparte himself,, was visible--'' nhemin faisant, il 
awiva A unc ferme abandennAe ; accablA de fatigue, il s’assit sur de 
u paille, et ae livra A la plus triste et la plus profbnd reverie. Au* 
^un bruit de canon, aucun mouvement qtri annoncait tine bataille ; 
tout Atait tranqidlle autour de lui ; ses nombreuses troupes continu- 
aient d’avancer sans but et sans dessein. ’ — Soon afterwards, the 
news arrived of Key’s defeat, at Dennewits, by Bulow and Ber- 
nadette : and, after vmnly endeavouring to break into Bohemia^ 
being in want of every necessary, the main army returned to 
Dresden on Ae 2l8l of September— a melancholy and forbbod- 
ing ^lenpe pervading Ali uTb staff. The state of the dty was 
now so wretched, as to render it impossible for such an army 
to continue there. After labouring all night in his cabinet, anA 
dircctiag Murat to join him at Leipsic, Buonaparte took thO 
warm bath, and finally left Drestlen, at six in the morning 
Ac 7 A October, followed by thp }imB of Saxony. The pil- 
ing address to his subjects, of Aat unfortunate prince, who had 
the merit at least Of good faiA to his dangerous ally, was afifec- 
tionata and tendajr; But Ae Saxob troops tdready oegan wa> 
ver ; a languid spAedb from Napoleon, trataJatdd into bad Getw 
matt by CauUnoonrt, had little effect in rouiung their Attaeh- 
laaitt and the ifttolerahle arrogance of Ae FrCnab increased 
their alienation. Tho infaalNtants of the dty, fetaitbed, insult- 
ed, and infStoted wHhpssdlanm.were aibsdat^itt de^ir.-~ 
And Ae toirits of the <m Ae n^trcAt* weaw 

not much Dettay. 

< J’at vu Boam^ dai^jipeipUes de 

PBBta, toutri^t «tei dwmbre 

prAs d’une graada tawe, sar Ib 4^A Aiaft upe fufeier blano 

qu’il raqqpliSMit de i^oaffes fetM r Sen gAOfnHpha If Ajoe^ et uu 


' . 
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eur resteient duns un coin de la cb^bre- aopcd 
iditKattebdatit ses ordrei.’ 11^ p. 9. <i ' . 

October^ Buonapatte distributed soma eagles^ 

^ ^'otbei^inreparations fot* the ^>proaching battle at Leip* 
t^p^ts of which are familiar h> aU our readers': But no 
nts were made retreat; aftd he appears to 

deceived with respe^ to the allied force. • He was 
dhrmg the 16th to ^esft, personal dan^ . . • 

i was itadistulfheth thing arod 

, He «mt meeftej^l^mip^lSiStyr aeveiil times i 
lug the action, <to umuumce his to the ICing^J^:^ 

htit nevertheless peisted the night h) greet uneasine^s^^d 
Mui^ub Were trfwn eulkd to his bed-^ide. He stiil p^sted> 
Ewevef, iQ m&inittg bis position ; conceiving that he won 
the baUld the i6th, am ignorant perhaps of the numbers^ 
nuw^op^ideed to hiol. 'Jhis^ <^i|mcy was certainly one of hfe 
igrswteW; ervots during 'the campaign ; for even Vauuoncourt aAr 
battle <» the ISth was altoget^r vumecessary, eveut^ 
s^mitting the prudence of anydnterruption the retreat be- 
tween Dresden and the Rhine. The French, in fact, ought to' 
hhve retired during the night of the 16tb, and os the foUowiiig 
dhj.-~Atlast 5 however, the retrfeat b^u aitwtths the moroing 
of the ISth ; but it was too late :^lhe^A|lie8 wetWh^vandugm 
sides, and the daughter cd* the wna imth^se^ 11m 

activity of Buon^rtc, dur^ this d^, 'wero asto- 
^ ;; but, after six dr. seven hours dr dreadnd firing, the 
1 ammimition failed to such a degree, that, for the first 
in his life perbap^ he gave directions that it should be 
id. f When he wasT informed that the Saxtons gone 
•‘to the Allies, he tdde. instantly to the position which they 
id occupied, .nod ordered a detachment of the old guard to 

^ pply toeir p|i|pe>“rThif was his last efibrtr— and the close of 
t eventfoldny^ ^^nbetl in the following passages with con- 
efi^ ' ' 

* Jusqu'd Oq naCMoit, Napolton s'^tait montr^' dans ie plus grand 
j^me, teul^m A Ini-mbaie. * Pendant, la iMUaiHe, H 'Atait 
'^resqae teupiit^ Con^eAson Urdinah*^, ftoid, r^fi£cfai, ceneentt^. 
’'n levers dmts sen maintien, 

sur spa vi- 
cue lei attaques les plur 
gp^qu^s temps 4 

the fdthand 18th, the French 
(K hfuoour^tetsjr «iOd, h«d'U«t more than 1,6,009 
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ilfi Ilf tepcontraient i, quelque distauco de la grande route avec Ney^ 
et quelqucs i^utres. * IL 45, 46* 

^ abasement, and the efxtretne misery o£ the troops, 

at this time to have calmed the violence of his tent- 
and he listened with patience even to those who talked of 
t— But his chagrin broke out in frequent bursts of passfoii, 

S ii^hb anibition was still untamed; for he asserfed at Eiiint, 
at before the 1st of May, he should have 250, OuO men again 



toent, des foi^cea aussi nombreuses et aussi imposantes, quiKa aussi 
ia vilie (d'Erfurt) au milieu de la pluie, du vent, ct des t^nebtes, pour 
aller i la rencontre de sa future destin6e, qui ne lui pr^sageait 
dj08 aitggissesk n avait fair serieu^ et calme. Bcrthier etait avse 
bil, dansaavoiture ; Caulincourt, Maret, et tous ceux qui appart^^ 

' naient k sa maison, le suivaient k la manicre accoutuniee. ' IL p. 6G 
' We shall here close this article with tlie termination of M. Ode- 
leben’h account of this exU*aor4inary campaign, The gre itcr pai t 
of the second volume is occupied with a detailed journal, by a dit- 
fotetit author, ol what passed at Dresden, during the yeai 1813; 
which condnns and fills up the preceding statements, and places 
ill a very strong light the sufferings of that uiiforiuuute city, espe- 
' dally during tiie blockade which followed the retreat of Buona* 
And the woik concludes with a collection of public docii- 
fjijjeirts, njuong which, the proclani*itioiis addressed to theiiihabit- 
. dbtsbfOeniutnv by the Allies, are particularly inteie^tiiig ; They 
ahbw tlie force ol eloquence that is founded on truth, with liberty 
object. Notwitlistandingtliecopiousness of our extracts, we 
; llxiVe omitted numbeiless aneciiotes, which illustrate the charac> 
i ter of Buonaparte, and exhibit veiy forcibly the despotism that 
' jmark^ his entire systein*^&om the government of his domi- 
down to the regulation of bis household. But peihjps 
U no trait moire remarkable in the dooiestip history ol 
and his chief ofBcers, than the total ahaance of every 
l^lliii^aOproaclung to that elevation and nobUi^ of^ul which dis* 
\ the warriors of Oharies V*^ -Heniy J Hnd Louis the 

" k bimseif-r-Vidars Even thc^ 



fMifk^mdicating lundly einoticN^i^ 


volumes 
public 
a geno- 
dl the ope* 
and 

, thij» energy 
their applied 
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tioi^ : And feis designs against the liberties of mankind,' were 
pursued with such cold-hearted and undeviating sclQdmess — 
such utter cpntcmpt for the feelings of tliose wliom lie oppress- 
ed, as to deprive him in a great measure of the sympathy and 
commiseration whicli his exemplary reverse of Ibrtuiie might 
otherwise have claimed. 


jr. XII. / . Sketches^ Historical and Descriptive^ of Louisiana. 
^l^WSJor Amos Stoddaut. Philadelphia. 

2. T^Westem Gazetteer j or Emigtants^ Directory ; co7}tafning 
a Ged^raphical Description of the Western States and Territo* 
lies. New York, 18i7. 

Fif^iios of Louisiana. By H. M. Brackcnridge, Esq. Pitted 
' burgh. 

^4. The Emif*7'ants^ Guide to the Western and Souths Western States 
a7id llrntorks. New York, 1818. 


'X^uiLE in Europe the aggrandisement of one State can sel- 
^ ^ doin mke place but at the expense of another, it is th^ 
singular felicity of America, to contain within herself the means 
of indefinite increase ; and to secure, by tlie more pleasing pro- 
cess of domestic improvement, the same object which other na- 
tions endeavour to attain by war and conquest. America has 
no temptation to attack the independence of her neighbours, 
for the purpose of reducing them under her authority, and of 
extorting from them an unwilling allegiance. National great- 
ness, if uiat be her object, is witiiin her reach, by other and 
more certain means ; and of late years, tliose legitimate means 
of aggrandisement have been prosecuted with extraordinary di'- 
ligcncc and astonishing success. 

Louisiana and the Floridas, are the only countries which it e- 
Ver was the interest of America to add to her original dominions; 
and to the vigilant policy of her rulers slie now owes the peace- 
ful possession of those extensive regions. This important acqui- 
sition of territory excited in this country a greiLt outcry against 
the ambition of the United States; and the impolicy of those 
useless additions to dominion^ alre^y too extensive, was loudly 
censured. The slightest attention," however, to the interior 
structure of Nortli America, connect^ as it is with ^ the course 
and distribution of its numerous rivers, will be sufficient to show 
jdbto great utility of Louisiana; or fhe southernmost part of 
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to the United States; and^ that, m 
8trivii|g^,ta acquire this important country, their rulers may fair" .. 
iy that they have been less equated by the^ ambition of 

enlar^^ their territories, than by the wish ^of providing for 
the sf^ttnty, And well-being of those. tliey already possessed. 

The Allegany Mountains, it is well known, extend through 
North .America in a direction W. of S. from thfi 42d to the 
.54th degree oi‘ nortli latitude ; and, for a long pcriodt, they forrar.^ 
ed the i^estern .boundary of the settled country, nhese ^ 

tains preserve, throughout then* whole extent, an avcrs^^t^jfocje • 
of aWut 250 miles from the Atlantic Ocean, into which a^il t&e 
wat€^|^Vhic^v^^ their rise in them, flow in a multitudecof se^ 
{ftir^ ns the progre^^ of population bcj^an from 
the ^ along the banks of these rivers, the wholes 

stream .wiii% necessarily wi^n the territory occupied by cacr 
tribe of settlers, Butwlienthe overflowing population of tlA‘ 
Eastern States began to overtop this mountainous barrier in\^ 
.its progress westward, it immediately met with a different corifi- 
i^ration of the ' ground, from which it seamed to be threatened 
with disadvantages of a peculiar nature. After passing the 
Allegany Mountains, a vast and uniform valley stretches west* 
ward as far os the Rocky Mountains, This valley has a gen- 
tle declivity to the south ; and all the waters< that rise .within , 
its compass, are poured by a variety of tributary streams into tJte 
common channel of the Mississippi, which falls into the Gul ' of 
Mexico, and of which the lower part, while Louisiana remain- 
ed in the possession ot Spain, , was wholly without the pre- 
cincts of American authority. All the rivers which descend 
the western declivity of die Allegany mountains, — the great 
river ptoo, which has its rise in Pennsylvania, and which 
wateii; the roost populous and best Cultivated parts of the 
western territory, — and the Illinois, — with all their tributary 
streams, to wit!) in sixty miles of the Canadian Lakes, including 
H range of more than 1000 miles in extent from north to south, 
—^ultimately terminate in the , Mississippi : And thus this ex- 
teiisiye country, so long as Louisiana belonged to a foreigir 
power, roust bi^^epended on its caprice or indulgence lor an 
outlet to its 

These .evils^^Pt’ourse, must have increased with the increase 
of idipVavement m the, Western Settlements; 

but tSw^pj^^een felt , at . to . early period, and 

degreCk United States, at the peace of 

1783,, cli^^V w^thcTOfy ^ Wen supported title, 

the navigate tho T^ righf ws^ contested 
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by Spain, whose fixed determination it was, ri^rously to inter- 
dict the AmtTicans from the lower' port of the stream, partly 
from an aversion to allow the free importation of their pro- 
duce into the markets of New Orleans, and partly from a dread 
of American principles, from which it lias always been reckon- 
ed a capital point, in the policy of Spain, to defend her colo- 
nies. As the cointry of Kentucky, however, gradually advanced 
I^i] 30 jf)rovement|md population, and as other States liegan to be 
on J^e tributary' streams of the Mississippi, jdie want 
of a r^E^v^mmunication with the sea became a serious ob- 
atructton« the further cultivation of the country. Large qiian- 
of si^[)lus produce were accumulated. The distance from 
the markets of the Atlantic States was great, — and , they were 
'■^■•"Hiered almost inaccessible by the intervention of a great wil- 
3bss, and a chain of stupendous mountains, — while the'Spa- 
Ah resolutely excluded tfai^ firom the ready outlet of the 
^^ sissippi. In these circuni^nces, the inhabitants of Ken* 
^^ucky petitioned Congress for the redress of these grievances ; 
and a remonstrance to the Spanish Government, produced a tem- 
porary relaxation of the usual restrictions. But indulgences thus 
extorted were followed with no beneficial consequence. *^rhe 
Spaniards secretly thwarted what they durst not openly oppose; 
and the Western States, still .suffering under the obnoxious 
exclusion, continued in a state of general turbulence and dis- 
content. New remonstrances were made by the American Go- 
vernment, in a tone which Spain, conscious of her weakness, 
could not resist; and a treaty was finally concluded, in 1795, 
which conceded to America the free navigation of the Missis- 
sippi. This treaty, hoAvever, was as usual infringed by Spain ; 
and it is stuteef, by a ixjspectable American author, * that tl^ 
right of depositc at New Orleans was even formally denied. So 
grievous was the operation of these restrictions on the commerce 
of the Western States, whose wealth and population had now 
greatly increased^ that a plan is understood to have been de- 
vised by President Adams, for making a sudden descent on the 
Spanish territory with twelve regiments of infantry, and ‘seizing 
on New Orleans by a coup de main. Thfe plan was abandon- 
ed, however, on the acci^ssion of Mr Jefferson to the Presidency ; 
and Louishma having, in 1801, been Ced^ by Spain to tKe 
French Bepublic, it Was agdn t^ded ^ the latter Powe^^^ for 
a pecuniary compensation, tO ffie United i^ates, whose 
missioners took lormal possession df it in the 1804^ 

, f ,« — .>-- 1 — : '■ 

* Historical SkeU^Cs bf Louisiana, by Major Amos i$tbddart, 

p. 100. 
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^tasthe conclusion of this controversy; and it is ma- 
from the nature and relative importance of the object 
iiflf, dispute to the taro different powers, that it could have had 
tto other issue, America nevii^r would have been satisfied with- 
out the complete command of the whole course of the Mississip- 
pi, ! Tlie free navigation of this river was claimed immediately 
6n tlie concIiisi(3n of the peace of 17B3 ; and tl^ugh tliis claim 
was never formally agreed to by Spain, she wa| compelled re^ ^ 
luctantly to i^jrant as an indulgence, what was d&nmndcdj^' li- ' 
menca as a. right. On this footing, how^ever, not 

)x>ssibly remkin for any len^h of time* The exerci^ of this 
privilege by America, would have been a never-endpg source 
of perplexing disputes ; and though these disputes ^tuight have 
beeir aiQusted for a time, they would have at length tcrminpttfi^ ^ 
in wftXi in which case, Louisiana would have belonged td^ 
sponger party. By fraud pr4>vi9||^ce, therefore,— by polic* 
by the sword, — the Americans m^t sooner or later have acqv^ 
ed possession of this important country. 

As soon as the treaty was concluded, and the cession carried 
into effect, the American Government began to prosecute the 
advantages of this new acquisition with all its characteristic vi- 
.gour. An expedition of discovery, under Lieutenant Pike, w^as 
immediately serit to explore the sources of the Mississippi, and 
the coutitry along its shores ; and the same officer was sent to 
ermine the sources of the Arkansnw and of Red River, which ' 
rfow from the Rocky Mountains, — and, from a distance of 1 100 
and 1500 miles, join the Mississippi from the west. A more 
splendid expedition of discovery was also fitted out to trace the 
Missouri to its source, and afterwards to proceed across the 
Rocky Mountains to the Pacific Ocean, lliis enterprise was 
successfully executed by Captains Lewis and Clark; and a 
Journal of their travels has been since published, of which an 
account will be found in oiir 48th Number. The country of 
Louisiana has also been carefully examined, as to its products 
and the nature of its territoiy ; and several valuable works have 
been puldished in America, although little known in this coun- 
try, cout^ffitig curious and important information on these in- 
terestfog The Eiuigrant’s Guide, by Mr Danby, is 

})artieuiarly . des^ving of attention. The apthor was one of 
tile i m to^ eltamfoe the new- 
ly a4q^^|:cd tiiepro^utioii of this tatic, tra- 

ei^Oiry pan of Louisiana. Hi$ information 

is ib^p)re accUjtkte ahd valuable; and his wpr^ while it con- 

of }pc4 detail, displays a Capacity for 
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general and scientific views, and for pleasing description, which 
we seldom meet with among topographical writers. TBe int’or- 
Illation which is scattered through thodifierent publicationK, the 
titles of which we have prefixed, we propose to collect into a 
brief and general sketch, that, without encumbering ourselves 
with local details, we may-give our readers some notion of what 
. is most striking |uid important in the character of Uiis interest* 
" iinL country. 

oj this extensive region have never been very 
and, since it has become part of the American 
it has been divided into the State of Louisiana, the 
State of tie Mississipiii, the Territory of the Missouri, &c. — 
Wc do not propose, however, to accommodate our description to 
arbitrary and aitificial boundai-ies ; but considering Loui- 
^in its most extensive signification^ it will include the west* 
jflepe of that great valley, which is drained ol* its waters j^y 
of the Mississippi and its confluent streams. In 
the Mississippi will form its eastern boundary; and a line 
drawn from its source westward in lat. 47° 42' N. may be con- 
sidered its northern boundary. To the west, the Rocky Moun- 
tains form a natural barrier ; and to the south, the Gulf of 
Mexico. 

The country included within these limits will be found to 
extend 2000 miles in length north and south, and 650 miles 
in breadth cast and west; and the Mississippi, running the 
wliolc length of the valley, is the common channel by which all 
its waters are carrietl into the Gulf of Mexico. Within this 
innnonsc space, not a single rivulet arises whose tributary w aters 
do not ultimately swell tlie main stream of this great river. — 
The course of the Mississippi, including its wimlings, k 3000 
miles ; and the principal rivers which it receives from the east, 
or from the Allegany Mountains, are, the Illinois, 1 21 S miles 
from its mouth ; \he Wabash, 1150 miles from its mouth ; the 
Tennessee, a tributary of the Ohio, 1050 miles; and the Ohio, 
1000 miles fixim its nioutb ; besides numerous other streams of 
inferior note. From the west, or from the Rocky Mountains, 
it receives a variety of important rivers, the principal of which 
arc the Missouri with all its tributary streams, 1200 miles from 
its mouth; the ArkanSaw, which has a course of 1500 miles, 
G5() miles; and the Red Riyer> Avhicb has a course nearly as 
long, 300 miles from itS; mouth.: AU ^ese rivers have numer- 
ous tributary streams, and are the channels by which the waters 
of extensive valleys are carried to the Mississippi. The country^ 
fivm the mouth of (he Mississippi to Red River, a distance of 
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ibnniR one uniform levd ; not tite .slightest 
Inch’d' bt^rring within this spn^ to diversify the ^xtiShave 
i. And Uds, which is the 'inost jpt^uloas and fertile part of the 
icotintr}', is perhs^s die' region-' oh the&ce 
ibf^heOa^., ^ 

'Xhiring die periodical rains, all those vast and various 
^eams vHbich teihiinate in the Missisappi, in flood: The 
.tribute of dieir collected watery pouted into oah common jdw n-* 
nelj causOs a genersl inundadon of the mah^Hver ; J^/'tlie 
extreme flatness of the countrv ^reads far amhaMt^^ttie-^^f- 
fect of thislimmdation. If ttrere were a greater^egree 'of 
decllin^ in the ground, the surplus water would /m, rapidly 
car^fi^ Into the sea. Bdt, being nearly a dead fevd,' thev^- 
ler accmmiflates in the channel of the river ; and it is an\^./‘ 
the pre^ure of the superincumbent and still increasing miiss, 
thet it receives an impulse forward. In the mean time, all the 
water which cannot be conveyed to the ocean by the orditfary 
diannel, escapes over the banks of the river, and, finding an il^ 
'mediate level, spreads far and wide over the adjacent country, 
forming swamps and lakes, and innumerable rivers and small 
canals, which, during the inundation, are in constant motion, 
interlocking in a thousand mazes, and intersecting a tract of 
country from 140 to 150 miles broad at the mouth of the river. 
This country is quite impassable except by water, and a consi- 
derable part of it is actually submerged. In ascending the ri- 
ver, the space which is reached by the inundation is gradu- 
ally contracted within narrower limits. At New Orleans, J 00 
mii^ from the Gulf of Mexico, its general breadth may be es- 
tUnated at from 80 to 90 miles. About 80 miles higher up, and 
to ihe mouth of Red River, which is about 80 miles further, 
the .medium breadth of the inundation does not extend much 
above 40 miles; and above the month of Red River, to tlie SSd 
degree of -north" latitude, a distance of about 120 miles, die 
widdi of the inundated lands diminishes to 20 miles. 

, That portion of the country from the mouth of the Red River 
downwards, to the Oulf of Mexico, in which all the waters of this 
valley converge as to a common centrein their passage to 
, c 'si^ and in which .ther.ej| 0 ^ the inundaRob is the most com- 
pn^efly. (Allied the Beltk of the MWedj^i. And 
’^»^i|el’e ij^tit dm^'inaib sd^Utn, in" place bf rlceiyld^,' as for- 
jni^^, ^^rtbute'ef4niWior rivet^. aiid of cwrying ttie sur- 
■ of the coufitry to the oceans how seiidsfofth numer- 

.'b^|pt^eh.es'fr<Hn its oWn copious stores, 'ti^ich; fenrming ex- 
tensive and navigable rivers, slowly wind ibeir.way to the sea. 
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& otltlets or branches^ one of tlie important is 

or Atchafalia river, whidi divef]^ . westward from' 
the l^isiassip pi about 300 miles from its mouthy ^d flows into 
Bay in 4:he Gulf of Mexico, about 150 miles west of the 
moutir of the.Mississippi. This outlet of dte Mississjf^i, inci ad« 
ine its winding is 1 80 miles in Icngtli, from its tnouth in the Gulf 
of Mexico to uie point where it breaks c^from the parent stream^ 
On leaving the rWer, it is 200 yards wide. During the season of 
lovv watmv iU d#ih is 18 feet, and in high water $8. It flows 
\ir <^ ^^^rfime r^dtty while the river is in flood ; butj at other 
Jts l^v^^ely any current, and becomes sta^ant through* 
det its wlv^e course. Near its mouth, it is genera^ choked with 
timhc^|bimght down by the periodical floods. This extraoc- 
jj^ai^p^enomcuon, which in this and other rivers Louitt* 
'eiiia,. is known under the name of the Bajt^ extends on the 



other oommunications intersecting the country in different di- 
rections. Thirty-one miles below the Plaqucmine, .and 81 a- 
bove New Orleans, is the outlet of La Fourche, which commu- 
nicates with the Gulf of Mexico by two mouths, and which is 
navigable for boats of 60 tons burden when tlie Mississippi is in 
flood. At other times, tliC channel is nearly dry. Below the 
outlet of La Fourclie, there are numerous other smaller canab 
and streams, branching off from the river at various points; and^ 
on the east, it is in like manner connected by several channels 
with tlte lakes Maurepas, Pontchartruin, and Borgne. 

But although the Delta of the Mississippi, as being the com- 
mon recipient of all' the waters w'hich are accumulated in thi» 
extensive valley, is more especially liable So be overflowed, the 
inundated lands are by no means confined within this tract* 
On the contrary, all the other great rivers overflow the adjft^ 
cent grounds at and above their points of junction ; and (he in- 
undations of the Mississippi continue to some distance above the 
moutli of the Ohio, which is more than iOOO miles from, the Gulf 
of Mexico. Red River, which, as already mentioned, falls into 
the Mississippi from tlie west , after a course of ilOO miless 
spreads oat into a number' of chaoinela and lafen, forniing 
an inundat^ morass, 6 mihes wide and #0 .long. Tins 
overflowied tract on the l^d River may be prppertjr c^ed the' 
commencement of its Delta ; as its water never again unites into 
one body, but divides into innumerable canals,' separatmg and 
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again, uniting, so! tjuit it becomes impossible to trace tlie tnain 
$0 many complicated channels. About 27miles from 
%,ipQdth, the course of Red River is within three milei^ of the 
. |^|ts$tppi ; and these rivers flow, in nearly a parallel direction, 
unite. Here it has been caiculated, that tho 
' welter rises, during the season of inundation, above SO or 60 feet 
bigbsr than at oUier times ; the land is of course annually flood- 
t cd j . and the country presents to the eye a vi^idA and gloomy ex- 
panse of waters, through which are s^ partLl ana scattei^ 
neights rising at^Ve -the level of the mundatkn. :Thjj^gr^ 
river Arkansaw, for many miles before it joins i l ii» jii i jisfesippt, 
exhibits nearly the feame appe^rimce^ overflowing thi country 
to a great extent; and it tnay be generally observCxffer^ mi- 
nor streams which enter the Mississippi from the wWt, that they 
wind through an alluvial country which is full of lakes anebna*^^ 
ttiral canals, and which presents in every respect' a sipijlaryio- 
ture* but on a smaller scale, with the overflow^ edgnt^y iiScar 
the mouth of the Mississippi itself. ^ 

AU these extensive tracts adjacent to the shores of the grSi^ 
rivers, though they are reached by the overflowing stream, the 
extent of the inundation increasing as the collected waters ap- 
proach the sea, are not however overspread by one continued 
sheet of water. Large tracts arc, no doubt, actually inundat- 
ed to the depth of 25 and 30 feet; but others ate at the same 
lime left perfectly dry. In all those rivers, it is remarkable that 
the banks are conaiflerably elevated beyond the level o( the ad- 
jacent country, — which is probably occasioned by a more co- 
pious deposition along the margins of the stream than at a dis- 
tance from them. Hence it happens, that all those rivers are 
skirted with a rich border of alluvial land, from 400 yards to 
a mile or a mile and a half in breadth, and elevated for the most 
part above the reach of the inundations ; w^hile the whole coun- 
trvj in the rear of this, is either buried under the water, or com- 
pletely broken up with lakes and swamps, and innumerable 
branches of navigable canals. It would be difficult to estimate 
the extent of surface reached by these inundations. Mr Dan- 
by, the 0(uthor of the Emigrant's Guide, has calculated, that, 
from t^ 33d degree of N. lat^ to the mooth of the Mississippi, 
of about 600 miljes, the country liable to be bver- 
falls short of 12,000, and the area actually submerged, 
being less than the eighteenth part of 
Louisiana! apd Missts^^ wWre the inunda- 

/ liohi^reads; to its great^t extent. , 

Ab^vetbe motttb pftheMi^ssi|^t,for about SOmiles, the coun'^ 
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try U Cgae continued swamp, entirely destitute 0 / trees, and covered 
\vith a eoarse species of reeds, four or five high. Nothing can 

be conceived more dreary than the prospe^ from a ship’s mast* 
head, while passing this melancholy waste, where the eye ranges 
without relief over a vast exposure of pestilential marsh. As 
the stream is ascended, the soil gradually b^oiUje^ fihner ; and 
it is then that rich stripes of alluvial land begin to crown its 
banks. 'Fliese cbmmence at the head of the river called the 
^ Piagueminc, 70 miles below Now Orleans;' and from Point le 
Ifeeho, 30 miles. higher up, the settlements Continue compactly, 
the river, to New Orleans. On the outlets, 
alsoi; of^e Mississippi, and on die navigable canals by which 
the CGiifnt^|r is intersected in all directions, there is generally a 
rich border, ftf alluvial land, which produces in great abundance 
''Wtton, rice, Jndigo, and, within the 31st degree of north lati- 
tu(]^ sugar ' On La Fourche, an outlet of the Mississippi, al- 
both banks arc covered for fifty miles with plan- 
t®ons,*'m all of which sugar is produced. These plantations 
iPend to the deptli of about one mile, — beyond which, the coun- 
tiy is, as usual, one fast morass, intersected by creeks and lakes. 
The banks of the Chafalia, being less elevated tliaii those of 
the La Fourche, and more liable to bq overflowed, are not so 
thickly settled. But whenever they are without the reach of 
inundation, they are fouiicl to be in the highest degree fertile 
and productive t And thus it appears, that the whole cultivation 
of this extraordinary region is carried on, as it w^erc, on a range 
of gigantic dykes, overlooking the waste and uniniproveable de- 
sert of the original soil. 

Tho^ fertile tracts which everywhere border the shores of 
the Mississippi, have given rise to an artificial w^ork of great 
extent, for confining the stream of the river, and for securing 
the country from the effect of the annual inundations. This 
work is an embankment of the river, and is usually called tlie 
Lt:xm\ On the eastern side of the Mississippi, the embank- 
ment commences about sixty miles above New Orleans, and 
extends down the river for more than 130 miles. On tlie west- 
ern shore it commences at Point Coupee, 17^2 miles above New 
Orleans, including the windings of the river. Mr Brown, the 
author of the Western Gazetteer, gives the following descrip- 
tion of the country from this Point. 

* It is here^ ’ (he observes)^^ that the country assumes a new aspect, 
and that the navigator emerges from the gloomy wildeme^, pr^nt* 
ing detached settlements at long and tedious intervals, into charm- 
ing and finely cultivated plantations. Here the beauty of the Mis- 

B 
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tnMlpp!^ and pfoipact of the tountrv, exhibit a view so enchwatiDgly 
(SI SQWti^ to admit of descriptimi. On the side of ^is 
ojErndMlMt^fiOul bai^ is a range of liondsonie neatly built houses, 
one continued village, as far as the city of Kew Or* 
are one story, framed elevated on piles six 

r<jg s|t^ high, and well painted ; tiha paint generally white. The 
for slaves are mostly i&tced in atraight lines, and nicely wlnte- 
'%Kitied. The perpetual verdute of numerous oranj^ trees, intermix* 
od #ith fig*trees, aunounding the houses, and planted in groves and 
breads near th^ highly beautify the project ; while £e grateful ^ 
HfM^noe of oonsMmt Mossoms, and the successive progress to ripciicd 
charm eye and regale the seases. ’ 


The Levhe codsIsIs of a mound of earth miseA np at the 
distance of SO or 40 yards from the natural bank of the river, 
varying from 4 to 6 feet in height, with sufRcimit breadth 
the top for a foot-path, and usually no more than from 6 to 9 
feet broad at the base. The substance of which this embank- 
ment is formed, is commonly a close stiff clay, found in the 
lower parts of the river. Sods are placed on the sides ancham, 
the top, and cypress slabs are often put in the inside, for the 
purpose of preventing the water, wh^ there is a current, 
from wearing away the earth. ^ A ditdti is made fur the purpose 
of draining oft* the water which oozes throu[gh, and tlie road 
which lies Dctwocn the embankment and the cultivated lands 
is crossed at intervals by drains, covered widi {dank, like Uie 
sewers of a city, for the pin pose of cairyW off me water tti the 
swamps. This embankment being too slight to resist the river, 
<ur to turn it from it» course, necessarily follows ail its windings ; 
and if the stream encroaches on any point, a new emb^kment 
is constructed behind the first — ^so tliat there are frequently 
double and a person standing within the outward em- 

bankment during a flood, seems, from the height to which the 
waters are raised by being tlius artificially confined, to be con- 
siderably below the suifacc of the stream, which literally ap- 
pears to roll over his bead. 

A breach in the //>rre, or a crevasse, as it is termed, is the 
greatest calamity which can befal the huidholder of Louisiana, 
as the river, in this case, sweeps witli wide inundation over 
the most valuable tracts of cnltivated ground, (m which houses 
and buitdlTigs of evety description are erected, and destroys 
in 'Otoe moment die inqurovements of years. The rapidity with 
river will but%t upon tj^ o^acent country, may be 
eis^ conceived, when it is consider^ that, ucoordlug to die 
most ftcentate calculations, the MtsfiUsippl in gjincral rises above 
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its for at least 150 miles above New Orleans, to the 

hci^>ht of IVoiii two t ) three feet; and the descent to the swamps 
is considerable, beint^ estimated to be about four feet in the 
course of a mile. Ibit the waters,' by means of the artificial 
eie*l)iinkmonls, are often raised from two to three feet higher. 
Now, the natural ilill of the river is not greater tluui one foot 
])er mile, Jind ^^e may therefore easily conceive the velocity 
with wliich a slieet of water will rush on tlic adjacciit iijrounds, 
of w'liich the f.ill is snddeiilv increased from one to five or six 
Jbet per mile. Air Brack ear idge, to whose work on Louisiana 
, we aro indebb cl i’or much various cind useful information, gives 
the folic >>viiig description of this catastrophe. 

‘ The Vv’Jitt rs ’ (he observes) ‘ rush from the river witli indescrihahlo 
injpituobi# y, willi a noise like tlie roaring of a cataract, boi.i.ig and 
I’oaining and tearing every thing before them. To one who lias not 
scio thii^ country, it is almost impossible to tonvey any idea of the 
teri'Ois excited by a crevasse or breaking of the levee. Like tlie 
breaking out of fire in a town, wdiere no one knows when his own 
dwelling may be assailed, it excites universal consternation ; every 
employment is abandoned for miles above and below ; jind all hasten 
to the spot, whore every exertion is made night and day to stop the 
breach, which is sometimes successfid, but more frequently the hos- 
till* eU‘inent is suffered to take its course. The consequences are the 
lUstruction of the crop, the buildings; and sometimes ll;e land itself 
is much injured, which the current has wuslnnl over, carrying away 
the soil, or leaving numerous logs and trccs drawai into the vortex, 
as they floated down the river; these must he dcstroxed, before tlie 
land can be again cultivated. The eff* cts of a breath in the levee 
are even more desolating than those of fire. ’ 

To guard against such disasters, various precautions are ad- 
oi)tcd. Every individual is bound to maintain in good rej)air 
that portion of tlie embankment which is before iiis own land ; 
ami, previous to the annual floods, it is inspected by commission- 
ers, wiio direct whatever rep.iirs they may judge necessary for 
the general salidy, to be made at tlie proprietor’s expense, 'riiese 
precautiivns, however, alhaxl no sufficient security against a 
bleach of the em!)ankmeni; which also requires, during the 
season of flood, continual attention and watching; and all hands 
are frequently summon.ed from their labour in the fields to 
guard against the trcmciulous consequences .of a general in- 
mitlation. In some places, earth muht he adil^d to raise the 
levee to a proper height ; in otlier piiicos v\herent appears to 
cnunble in, it must bo protected I'roni the encroaching slreain, 
\Vhoi*e it has become spongy and loose, every :^pi>eai'ance of a 
hole mn&l be walch'’<l and fiilcxl up : mul one luomcnt o!‘ negli^ 
VOL. XXXli. NO. fid. Q 
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gence is sufficient to destroy the labour of years. Such is tlie 
rude ami imperfect contrivance on which the lantlholder of 
Louisiana depends for the security of his property. A prodij]^ous 
volume of water is rolling over his head, sufficient to ovcrwiielni 
him with all he possesses ; and a sliglit embankment of earth 
is all that interposes between him and destruction. The gene- 
ral alarm produced in the country during a season of high flood, 
may be easily imagined. In 1811, when the inundation rose 
to an unusual height, the whole inhabitants along the banks of 
the Mississippi, were for six weeks in a constant state of agita- 
tion ; tlie labourers were withdrawn from the fields, and were 
kept watching day and night, in order to add to ihc^pbreast- 
w'ork as the threatening waters rose to overwhelm it ;• and such 
was the expenscj and loss of time consequent on this alarm, that, 
according to every reasonable calcnhition, an embankment, in 
every respect solid and secure, might have been raised at less 
cost. The slight and insecure state of this important work suf- 
ficiently evinces the apathy and negligence of the French and • 
Spanish settlors. I^oiiisiana, however, is now j)osscssed by a 
more active race, by whose vigorous industry all the natural 
resources of the country will be duly improved ; and tliere is 
little doubt, not only that the ground already reclaimed will be 
udeouately protected, but that other extensive tracts of fertile 
land, now abandoned to the waters, will be also recovered for 
the pui-poses of cultivation. 

The whole coast of Louisiana, from Pearl River on tin; east, 
to^ Sabine River on the west, including a space of about 300 
miles, may be considered, tor all the purposes of a general de- 
scription, as forming one immense meadow. Narrow strips of 
wood indeed occasionally intervene, and divide this vast expanse 
of natural grass into smaller meadows, which indent tlie country 
like so many bays. Within the limits of the inundations, these 
meadow’s are one continued marsh, of the most lifeless and dreary 
aspect; but, higher up, the country aftbrds the most luxuriant 
^tures, and is remarkable btith Yor its beauty and salubrity. 
The Atchafalia, an outlet of the Mississippi, already describ- 
ed, forms the western boundary of the country which we have 
distinguished by the appellation of the Delta. To the west- 
ward of this river lies the level meadow of the Attacapas, 
,jboaii4cd opjhe east by the river Mermen tan. It runs alon^^ 
thse of Mexico 115 miles, and stretches 90 miles into the 
interior^ in a northern direetbn. North and east of this, is.spread 
the meadow of the Opelausas, bounded on the west by the ri- 
ver Sabine, This extensive U'a^t of country is watered by its 
own rivers, wliich are whoUy independatt rf the ftCarissippi. 
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They are however connected, by ‘diverging canals, with that 
great complication of rivers and Jakes of which the Mississippi 
is tlio main trunk. I.i front of these two districts, an immense 
chain of lakes and bays lies along the Gulf of Mexico; consi* 
demblc parts of which arc subject to inundations — while others, 
which are rais'‘d above the level of the annual floods, arc in 
the liighest degree fertile. This immense region of open 
.plains and meadows, far excels the level country on the shores 
of the Mississippi, in the salubrity of its air, and the beauty 
of its appearance. Having no stagnant waters except a few 
ponds, the atmosphere is free from noxious vapours ; and, be- 
ing oj.'.ai to the breezes from the Gulf of Mexico, the tempe- 
rature isVool and refreshing, at the very time that the iidjommg 
country is languidiing under a close and sultry air. '1 here is 
a water communication between New Orleans and the meadows 
of Attaeapas and Opelansas, by moans of the Mississippi, the 
Atehafalia, and the diirerciit branches which diverge from 
these larger streams; and the traveller who makes this journey, 
enjoys in full perfection the contrast between the low and rnarsny 
tracts on the Atehafalia, and the open and delightful country 
which is beyond tlic lunits of the inundations. The effect of 
this j)Ieasing* change is described in glowing terms by Mr Dan*- 
by. * A more ra]) id and astonishing trsftisition * (he observes) ‘ is 
not conceivable, than between the dark, deep, and silent gloom of 
tlio inundated lands of Atehafalia) and the open) light, and cheerful 
expansion of the wide-spread prairies of Opelausas and Attaeapas^ 
After being many days conlined in tlie rivers, exposed to heat, nius- 
quitoes, an'd many severe privations, — to pass, in a few minutes, from 
this scene of silence and of suffering, to an ocean of light— to ex- 
panses vvliere the c) e finds no limit but the distant liorizon,— — is a 
delight of wiiicli r.o anticipation can give an adequate idea. To be 
enjoyed, it must be felt. It is one of the incidents in human life, 
where the pursuit is pain, and the possession pleasure ; where tlie soft 
and glowing landscape repays, and cheats not, the weary voyager. 

Iimnediatcly beyond the alluvial lands wdiich border the 
numerous rivcM's and natural canals by which Louisiana is in- 
tersectcilj comnuMiccs the upland country, which, Ironi its* 
height, is removed beyond the reach of the inundiition. This 
extensive region is diversified by nine ranges ol mountains, 
by numerous smaller elevations and Iruitful, valleys, especial- 
ly along the banks of the rivers, by scattered groves and copses 
of wood, and by natural meadows of vast extent, crown^ 
with luxuriant liorbage, over which immense flocks ol wild 
mills range undisturbed. Thi^oughout the most part of this 
country, especially to the south ol ttc Arkansaw* cotton, to** 
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bacco, and rice mi^ht be proiluced with lulviuitage ; and tlier 
more novdiern districts appear favourable to the cultivation of 
all sorts of European grain. In many parts, tlie soil is strong- 
ly impregnated with saline prapertros, which are comiminicatcd 
to die rivers and spriiigs. Lead is produced in great abiind^ce, 
as well as4rou, tin, zinc, copper, salty)ctrc, and fossil coal. 

The arable soil of Louisiana experiences a total change about 
200 miles west from the Mississippi. Beyond tliis, a desert 
commences, which extends to the llocky Mountains. Though 
this extensive region is not absolutely stcril, it is chiefly compos- 
eel o( open plains of immense extent, of a hard gravelly soil, 
destitute of w’ater and timber, and clicqucred with low wav- 
ing ridges, which enable the traveller to see his joivaiey, of' 
several days, before him. In approaching the Rocky Moun- 
tains, all the disaclvaiitageous properties of the country in- 
crease. It is more motnitainous ; there is a greater scarcity 
of water; and a larger proportion of it is entirely barren. It 
may be gciierall}' remarked of all the rivers which entei’ fliese 
plains from the mountains, tliat while they flow tlmoiigh the 
elevated ground, they }>O'^>J 0 bs deep and clear channels, and are 
of easy navigation ; but on entering the low'er country, they 
spread out, and become broad and sliallow', insomuch tliat, (lur- 
ing the dry season, therc^is frequently no water for a continued 
stream. Such being the character of this western country, it is 
obvious that it is liu’ from being so favi;ni*al>lc to settlements as 
that to the eastward of flu* ^dis.-.isslppi ; and, from every appear- 
unce, the natives may 1x3 expected to remain its undisturbed 
possessors for centuries to come. One important objection to 
its occupation by American colonists is, tliat.it is chi('fly adapt- 
ed to pasture, and not to tlie production of grain ; so tliat those 
by whom it was scuttled would have to adopt a new mode of life, 
and submit to a total cliang(‘ oi'li-bits. On this account, all the 


S ots fitted for c'uluvatioii will lie flrbt settled ; after which only 
e population will slowdy overflow into the pastoral districts. 
The seasons in Louisiain are variable; and they arc distin- 
guished, as in mo.st parts oi TN^n tli America, by great extremes 
Dotli of heat and cold, h'rtm' \v!ial*ivei' eause, also, the empire 
of cold is prolonged beyond its ni iial limits even in the New 
'World. At Ne\v Orlea.ns, t'm dilii rence lietvvceii two succeeding 
wlnto's. is frequently as much as cenhl be expected in a change 
of fbtir or fiv(S degrees ('f latitude, in the winter of l'/79, some 
of the canald-w^ere frozen for a considerdble time ; a phenomenon 
wliicb drd not occur again till ItU4-. In ordinary seasons, the 
Jionds and jDtlrb^ W'atcrs, as far south as of N. Jat.^ 

'Me seklom frdje^jh, though few or any winters occur without frost 
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at New Orleans. At Natchez, situated on the Mississippi In 
lat. 31® 33' N., snow is frequent, and falls in considerable 
quantity. The orniiirc tree and sugar cane are fretpiently 
destroyed by frost, even on the GiJf of Mexico. At Natchez, 
the poach is rendered precarious jji the spring by the late 
frosts; and cotton is often killed so late as April. Those 
unseasonable storms, whicli occur in every part of the U- 
nited States, arc frequent and destructive along the Gulf of 
Mexico. The cliurcli of Opehiucas stands in 30® 32' N. lati- 
tude* At this place, in .fanuiiry 1807, tlie snow fell in consider- 
able quantity, and remained on the ground upwards of a week. 
At the same jdace, in January 1812, ^now fell nearly afoot in 
depth, fwid remained several days on the ground ; vvhilc at the 
same time, at Iberia, in N. latitude 30® 2', there was a heavy 
shower of rain. About the 30th degree of north latitude, ' may 
therefore bo assinm^d as tbe limit of snow in this country, very 
few instances having ever occurred of its falling below that pa- 
rallel. • 

In Upper Louisiana, the winters are even more severe than 
in the coiTcs|)ending latitudes on the sea coast. They gene- 
rally set in about the 20th November, and continue till near 
the end of February ; though hard frosts, and even snow, are 
common in October and March. For throe successive winters, 
commencing in ISO‘2, (he Mississippi at St Louis, in N. latitude 
38® 21*', was passable on the ice before the 20tli December in 
cacli year ; and it w^as clear of all obsti uction during two of the^e 
years by the end of February. In every winter, the thermo- 
nielcr is depressed for several weeks 10 or 15 degrees below 0* 
In the summer, on the otlicr liand, the heat is in an equal ex- 
treme. In 1805, the thcnnoinelcr, from about the last of June 
to August, indicated 90 degrees, and stood at that point for se- 
veral hours of every day. The climate here is also liable to very 
siuld(Mi clianges; and it is mentioned by Brackenridge, that in 
Jaruiary 1811, after several wxeks of delightful weather, the 
ihcnnometer fell from 78 to 10 degrees below 0. Towards the 
west the cold is still more intense, as the land rises in its ap- 
proach to the Rocky Mountains. 

It is a commonly received notion, that a sensible improve- 
ment is cxj)ericnced in the climate of America ns wx ad- 
vance westward. 'Fhe facts now stated, liowever, give no coun- 
tenance to this theory ; which is liable indeed to be question- 
ed on general grounds. We know of no accidental cause 
which cf.ult! Iiavc the effect of modifying the climate of those 
parts of Ainerj^Hi^which lie between the Allegai^ p and the Rocky 
JVIoimtair-s. It is well known, that all over the continent ^ 
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^rth jj^mertca, th^ north or north-west wind is the great 
cahse .of eold $ and that when this wind blows, the air assumes 
aifc^isrriess which is never felt at other times. Such is the ef» 
these winds, which frequently burst forth in iiiqictuous 
lirom the regions of perpetual winter, that even at Vera 
we are infonned by Humboldt, the thermometer is sud- 
tWily brought down by their influence to 60 degi’ccs ; a renuirk- 
al^^ l^^ressioD, in a country within the limits of the torrid 
' Louisiana is protected by no barrier on the north from 
the irtnption of these freezing winds. On the contrary, the 
lidloleface of the country is exposed to tlicm ; and they according- 
ly sweep along its wide extended plains, carrying winter before 
tihem, and extending the dominion of cold into the naturqj regions 
of heat. There seems to be no reason, therefore, why Louisiana 
sho^d form an exception to the general character of the Ame- 
rican climate; and, from the iiicts which we have stated above, 
this does not appear to be the cjise, cold predominating equally 
in this as in every other part of the North American continent. 

All parts of the low inundated flats on the banks of the Mis- 
sissippi, and generally indeed the alluvial lands on the shores of 
the nvers, are extremely uiihealtliy, — owing to the exhalations 
that arise, under the scorching heats of summer, from the 
marshy grounds. In all these parts, diseases of the intermittent 
Idttd prevail ; and in New Orleans, a highly inflammatory and 
l^^ous fever frequently makes its appearance. In proceeding 
]|j(irthw,ard along the shores of tlic Mississippi, as far as the Ohio, 

^ the srnne caiises — namely, the exhalations from the inundated 
.bai|ks.of the rivers — product bilious disorders; and the settlers 
in those parts are liable to periodical attacks of disease. In rc- 
inovilig to the higher grounds, tlicse evils arc either wholly a- 
yoided, or much mitigated; although, in an uiicicarc'd country, 
fee first occupants arc always liabh; to siiiler in their health, 
x Under the feeble administration of Spain, little progress was 
feade towards the improvement of Louisiana; and, since it 
has been transferred to the United States, its occupation by 
..Anterlcan settlers has been in a great measure prevented, 
by the diificulty of distinguislung the public lands from those 
lyliich belong to individuals. Considerable tracts of land had 
granted by Spain for the encouragement of new settlors; 
Itnd fee first care of the American Government, was to dcler- 
jnine,fee,ext|pt of those private claims, that no time might be 
lest ijvfesposiDg of the public hinds to those wdio were desirous 
oUemigradng into this nev/ly acquired country. For tliis pui- 
pps% cmi>^i^Sjd|ners were appointed to make iiecc'^sary in- 
; their ignorance, on fee one hand, of (be 
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nature of the Spanish titles, and from the jealousy of the inha- 
bitants, on the other, who suspected the whole tniiisi^tion to be 
only a pretext for some general plan of taxation, uno:%'cctoa de- 
lays have taken place, in consequence of whicli, the country 
has never been laid completely open to emigration. Great im- 
provements, however, have recently been made ; and the pro^ 
gress of Louisiana, now that it forms a part of the American 
^ territory, and is tlie outlet for the produce of the Western States, 
*^vill naturally be in proportion to that of the country at large. 

The town of New Orleans, which at present contains 30,000 
iirliabilants, is fast increasing both in its population and foreign 
iracle. A gi*cat number of additional houses were built in 1616, 
distingui^hecl both for size and improved architecture. Other 
towns are advancing in the same manner; insomuch, that one 
writer observes — ^ It would be diflicult to state the number of 
houses or people in any of these new towns. In reality, tlie num- 
bers change so lapidiy, that no estimate can remain one year correct. 
'J'he settlements are also gradually extending along the river banks, 
spreading out from the Mississippi as from a common centre. The 
country to the west, on lied lliver, for about 160 miles above its 
mouth, has been laid out in parishes ; and settlements are multiply- 
ing on this as on the other rivers which full into tlie Mississippi from 
tlie west, such as the Washita and its tributary streams, namely, the 
'I'cnsaw and Black Kiver, and others of inferior consequence. Nat-, 
chitoches, the most considerable town of Louisiana west of the Mis- 
sissippi, is situated on Red River about 160 miles from its mouth, 
and already contains 600 inhabitants. Natchez, situated on the east 
bank of the Mississippi, in lat. 31'^ 33' N., 156 miles above New Or- 
leans, contains 2500 ; and Washington, about six niUes to the east, 
1000 inhabitants. Above the 33d degree of N. lat. commences that 
portion of Louisiana now known under the title of the Missouri Ter- 
ritory, which extends northward iis far as the Canadian frontier. 
The settlements on the Mississippi do not extend many miles further 
north than the Missouri ; and, within this tract, the population, in 
1810, was estimated at 20,845, at which period it was rapidly in- 
creasing ; and it is calculated that It must now be nearly double this 
amount. St I.ouis, situated on the west bank of the Mississippi, 
18 miles below the Missouri, is the capital of this district, and is ra- 
pidly increasing. Tliere arc other towns and flourishing villages e- 
stablished on the banks of the Mississippi, the Missouri, tihd’ their 
tributary streams. The village of St (’harles, situated on the left 
shore of the Missouri, 24 miles above its mouth, is the most western 
town in this part of tlie United States, It contains 4rom 1000 to 
1200 inhabitants ; and, like all the other towns in the same district, 
is daily increased by the influx of new settlers. ’ 

b rom this account of the settlements wdiich arc scattered a- ' 
long the river banks of Louisiaiin, it is obvious that the country 
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a# extraiiely favotirable to the progress of improvement ; and it 
is not Jik^ that the American settlers will experience any se- 
rioiik ob^fele in their progress westward^ until they reach the 
Rocky Mountains. It is curious to consider by wliat means this 
fojrmidable barrier will be overcome. Some of its highest points 
reach die limits of perpetual snow, and, through the greater 
part of it, winter reigns without intermission for eight months 
of the year. From the nature of the country, no attempt can 
ever be made to ( ultivate it ; and the barren wastes which ex* 
tend from the base of the mountains far into the plains, forbid 
even the approach of settlers, lieyond this mountainous barrier, 
however, there lies a champaign coiinti y, reported, by those who 
have visited it, to be fertile, well watered, and extremely favourable 
for settlements. Since it has been explored by Captains Lewis 
and Clark, other travellers iKave penetrated across the moun- 
tains by far shorter and better roads; and it has been calculat- 
ed, that, with some little improvement of the road, waggons 
might travel from this western country to some of ilie head 
waters of the Missouri, with less trouble than they now cross 
the Allegany Mountains from the Western States. W'eresucli 
a communication once made practicable, and a connexion esta- 
blished across this formidable chain of mountains, the popula- 
tion (A America would have ample scope to expand for centu- 
ries to come — until it was finally checked by the Pacific Ocean, 
it^ ultimate and majestic boundary. 
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AORICULTDRE. 

The Fanner’s Magazine, Nos. 78. and 79. each. 

A Treatise on Soils and Manures, as founded on actual experience, 
iuul as combined with the leading principles of Agriculture. By a 
Practical Agriculturist. 6s. 

Communications to the Board of Agriculture, on subjects relative 
to the Husbandry and internal Improvement of the Country. Vol. I« 
J^irt I. 'Is. 

'Jlie Agriculture of Flanders. By the llcv. Mr Radchffe. 18s. 

ANTfCiUITIES. 

The Antitjuitics of Sicily, consisting of the most int(‘resting Views, 
Plans, c^c. with l>esci iptions ; etched by Pinelli, of Rome, from 
Drawings by John (ioldiciUt, architect, ^lembcr of the Academy 
of St Luke, at Rome. Parts 1. and II. Folio. 1/. 5s. each. 

Italian Scenery, No. VII, 8vo. 10s, Gd. 

Knglcficld Vases, No. 1. 8vo. 10s. Gd. 

Annals of the Fine Arts, No. XII. 8vo. 5s, 

A Descriptive (hitaloguc of a Collection of Paintings by Britislt 
Artists, in the possession of Sir J. F, Leicester, Bart. By \V. Carey, 
Esq.; with occasional Remarks by Sir R. Ck Ilourc, Bart. Svo* 
7s. 6d, 

Hakeweirs Views in Italy, illustrative of Addison, Eustace, 

No, VL 12s. 6(U 

Picturesque Views of the celebrated Antiquities of Pola, by 
Thomas Allason, Architect; engraved by VV. IL Cooke, CL Cooke, 
Henry Moses, and C’osino Armstrong. Royal folio. 8/. 10s» 

Principles of the Sciences ; by J. Hartley. 12mo. 4s. 

ARCHITECTIHIE. 

Attempt to discriminate the §tyles oi* English Arcliitecture, from 
the Conquest to the Uciormation, with Notices of Eight Hundred 
English Buildings. By Thomas Rickman. 8vo. 15s. 

ARTS, t’tc. 

The Edinburgh Philosophical Journal ; exhibiting a View of the 
Progress of Discovery in Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, Njitaral 
History, Practical Mechanics, Geography, Siatistics, and the Fine 
and Useful Arts. (To be c.ontinued quarterly.) No. I. Hand?^ 
somely printed in octavo. With Engravings. 7s. 6d. sewed, y 

A complete Histiu’y of Lithography, from its origin down tp the^ 
present time. By the Inventor, Alois Senefelder. 4tp. , ‘ . 
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A Catalogue of a sekct Collection of Valtiable Books ; now sell-* 
by J. Major, 18, Skinner Street Is, 6d. 

A Catalogue of a Miscellaneous Collection of Books, new and 
aeeond-hand ; on sale by John and Arthur Arch, ComhilL 2s. 

' A General Catalogue of Books, with sonic MSS., paintings, prints 
IMvrtraits, and music ; selling by T. Albyn, Spaldings 2s. 

Ogle, Duncan, & Co.'s select Catalogue of Divinity for 1819. Is. 

A Catalogue of a valuable Collection of Books in various JLan- 
l^ages, Paintings, Prints, Music, &c. ; to be sold, at tl)c prices af- 
igxcd, by J. Rackman, Bury St Edmund’s. 2s. . 

A Catalogue of old and new Books : Part I. containing a large 
collection ol‘ Theology, including sermons and discourses, many of 
uucouimon occurrence. By Richard Baynes, 25, Ivy Rane. 2s. 

Bibliotheca Britannica ; or, a General Index to the Literature of 
Great Britain and Ireland, ancient and modern ; including such fo- 
reign works as have been translated into English, or printed in the 
British dominions. As also, a copious Selection from the Writings 
cf the most distinguished Authors ol* all ages and nations. By Ro- 
bert Watt, M. D. Part J. No. I. 4to. 1/. Is. 

A Catalogue of Old Books, in all Languages ; by Longman & Co* 
Vol. IL Part II. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

General Catalogue of Books ; by T. Albin. 8vo. 2s. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

The Life of William Lord Russell ; with some account of tluj 
times in which he lived. By Lord John Russell. 

The Biographical Magazine. No. 2s. 6d. 

The Life of James Crichton of Cluny, commonly called the Ad- 
mirable Crichton. By Patrick Fraser Tytler, Esq. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

The Life of tlie Bight Honourable John Pliilpot Curran, late 
Master ot‘ the Rolls in Ireland. By his Son,* William Henry Curran 9 
Barrister at Law. In 2 \ol. Svo. 1/. Is. boards. 

Memoirs of the most renowned James Graham Marquis of Mon- 
trose ; translated from the Latin of the Rev. Dr George Wishart, 
afterwards Bishop of Edinburgh. To which are added, sundry Ori- 
ginal Letters, never before published. With a Portrait. 8vo. 12s. 

The Life of Thomas Paine, author of ‘ Common Sense, * &c. 
Ac. By Thos. Clio Rickman. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Memoirs of her late Majesty Queen Charlotte ; with Anecdotes of 
the Royal Family, and higher orders of the Nobility. By W. Craig. 
125. 

The Life of Sir Tliomas Bernard, Bart. By the Rev. James 
Baker. Svo. 6b. 6d. 

. Memoirs of the Court of Louis XIV. 3 vol. 8vo. 1/. 16s. 

BOTANY. 

A Complete Courjse of Lectures oh Botany, as delivered at the 
Botanical Garden* at Lambeth. By the late William Curtis, F« L. S. 
No. L ' 2s. 6(L 
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.]\{cdical Botany ; or, the History of the Plants in the Materii 
Medica ; illustrative of the London, Edinburgh, and Dublin Phar- 
macopoeias, arranged according to the Linnaean System. No. V. 

Fuci ; or, Coloured Figures and Descriptions, in Latin and Eng- 
lish, of the Plants referred by Botanists to tlie genus Fucus. By 
Dawson Turner, Esq. No. XLVIII. 4to. .7s. 6d. 

Juvenile Botany ; being an easy Introduction to that dclighful 
science, through the medium of familiar Conversations. By Robert 
John^horiiton, M. D. 8s. 

CHEMISTRY. 

A Manual of Chemistry ; containing the principal facts of the 
Spence, arranged in the order in which they are discussed and illus- 
trated in the Lectures at the Royal Institution. With a prefatory 
History of tli4i Science. By W. T. Brando, F. R. S. 8vo- 

COMMERCE. 

The Cyclopaedia of Commerce. Parts L and IT. 

European Commerce ; or, Complete Mercantile (iuide to the Con- 
tinent of Europe ; comprising an account of tlio Trade of all the 
principal Cities of the Continent, copious 1 ablos of their moneys, 
exchanges, weights, and measures. By C. W. Rordaiizs. 8vo. 1/. Is. 

Dennis’s Extracts of East India Journals, for tlio use of Captain* 
and Merchants engaged in tlie Free Trade to India. 8vo. Is. 

DRAMA. 

Lectures on the English Comic Writers, delivered at the Surre}" 
Institution. By William Hazlitt. 8vo. lOs. Gd. 

Hamlet, and As You Like It. A speciiricn of a new edition of 
jShakespeare. 8vo. 15s. 

Mystery ; or, the Monk of St Nicholas; a Tragedy, in I'ivc Ads. 
Svo. 3.S. 6d. 

The Carib Chief. By Mr Twu’ss. 2s. Gd. 

Fredolfo ; a Tragedy, m Five Acts. By the Rev. C. R. Maturln, 
author of Bertram, &c. 4s. 

An Essay on the art of Acting ; In Three JCjiistles. Epistle T. 
Svo. 2s. 6d. 

7'he Heart of Mid-Lothiun ; in Three Acts, Pv D. Terry, Ef:q, 
2s. Gd. 

Tragic Dramas. By Francis Burney. Svo. 9s. 6d. 

'Jlie Irish Woman, a Comedy. By Lady Clarke. Gvo. 4s. 6d. 

Lyrical Dramas, with Domestic Hours. By C. Neale. 9f. 

Zophier, a rejected Tragedy, in Five Acts. Bj' C. Sharpe. Svo. 
3s. Cd. 

ED OCA T JON. 

Exercises for (ireek Verse ; consisting of extremely literal trans- 
lations. 'roiii th„ Anliioiogi;*, Apollonia, Rhodius, Theocritus, th^ 
fragments ef thj comic jijets, Aristophanes, and Euripides ; with 
short Note By the Rev. i>dmund Squire. Svo. Ts. 

Rudimen s an 1 Ffactiem i.xercises for learning the French Lan^ 
gua^e an easy n;e:hud ; with a Table of all the w^ords governing 
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i/i?and a before their indirect ref^imeiu By A, Scot, Fallow 

of the University of Paris. The Twelflli Edition, carefully correct- 
ed and greatly improved. 12iiu). Bound, /5s. 

llhctoricaj Exercises ; being a Sequel to the Principles of Elocu- 
( tian ; and intended for Pupils wlio have ninde considerable progress 
ill Reading and Recitation, By Thomas Ewing. 12mo. 4‘S. 6cl. 
bdund. 

GKOGUAPJIY. 

Statistical Annals ; embracing Views of the ]\}pulation, Commerce, 
Navigation, Fisheries, Public J/ands, Post oHicc Establishment, Re- 
venues, Mint, Military and Naval Establisliments, Ex))cnditurcs, 
Public Debt, and Sinking Fund, of the United States of America. 
By Adam Seybert, M. D. 4to. !>/. 13s. Od. 

A Memoir and Notice of a Chart of Madagascar irbthe Archipe- 
lago, or Islands north-east of that Island. By Lislet Geoffroy. 4to. 
IBs, 

GKOLOCn’. 

A Refutation of Prominent haTors in tlic Wernerian System of 
Geology. By Joseph Sutebdb. 8vo. Js. 6d. 

A Critical Examination of tht‘ First Principles of Geology, in a 
series of Essays. By G- B. (jrcenough, F. R. S. F. L. S. 8vo. 

HISTORY. 

The History of the Jews, from the destruction of Jerusalem to 
the present period, intcrs])ersed with Anecdotes and useful informa- 
tion relative to tlie countries into which this interesting people have 
been dispersed. By ILmnnh Adanw, Boston, America. 8vo. 12s, 

llie Thirteentli Part ol‘ Astin's I'niversal History. 

HIstoria* Scotlcjo Noinc nd Uura Latino- Vcrnacula; or Latino- Ver- 
nacular Nomenclature ot Scottish History ; enriched with many se- 
lect phrases from the a.ncient rnonuuients of Scotland, and the abo- 
riginal language of the Gael. By Cliristoplier Irvine. Foolscap 
8vo. 4s. ()d. The above curious and hitherto very rare work is in- 
dispensably requisite lor the proper understanding of the Latin his- 
torians of Scotlaiul. and will be found extremely useful to the gene- 
ral reader, as well as to the scludar and antiquary ; being, in fact, a 
complete commentary on Scottish History. 

A History of Englarid, from the first invasion by the Romans to 
the Accession of Henry \T1I. By the Rev. J. JJngard. 3 vol. 4to. 

5s. 

Naval Clironology of Great Btitalu ; or an Historical Account of 
Naval and Maritime Events. By ,T. Ralfe. Part VII. 8vo. 10s. fid. 

Annals of Scotland, from the Acce ssion ol* Malcolm III. in the 
year. 1057? to the of the House of Smart in the year 1371. 

To whioh are added, Tracts relative to the History and Antiquities 
pf ScQtlaildi By Sir David Dairy niple of Ilailcs, Bart, 'i'hird edi- 
pon. 3 vol. Svo. \L 1 is. fid. boa’*ds. 

Bassompierres Embassy to England in 1G2G. f-vo. 9s. fid. 

of Seyd Suitun ol' Muscat, \vith an Account 
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of the Countries and People on the shores of tlie Persian Gulf, par- 
ticularly of the Wahabees. Py Shaik Mansun ; with a Plan. 8vo. 

12s. 

The Fifth Volume of tlie History of Greece, comprehending the 
entire reign of Alexander the Great* By William Mitford, Esq. 
4to. 2/. 2s. 

The History of Ancient Europe, from the earliest times to the 
.subversion of the Western Empire; with a Survey of the most im- 
portant Revolutions in Asia and Africa. 3 vol. 8vo. 2/. 2s. 

Tlie^-Iistory of Mudom Europe ; a new edition, with a Continua- 
tion, terminating at the Pacification of Paris in 1815. By Charles 
C^ote,* LL. D. 8vo. 3/. 13s. 6d. 

A short History of France ; including the principal events from 
the foundation»of llie Empire, by Pharamond, to the restoration of 
Louis XVllI. By Mrs Moore. 12mo. 7s. 

Historic, ]Milit.uy, and Naval Anecdotes of Personal Valour and 
Bravery. 4>to. 10/. IDs. 

IIORTTCUI.Ttrnjp;. 

A Discourse read at the Annual Election Meeting of the Caledo- 
nian Horticultural Society, December St li, 1818, upon delivering 
the Prize Medal for the most important Communication made to the 
Society during the course of that year. By Andrew Duncan, sen. 
M. D. 8 VO. Is. 

A Treatise on the Culture of the Apple and Pear, and on the Ma- 
nufacture of Cider and Perry. By T. A. Knight, 1'. 11. S. iSlc. 
12mo. 4 s. 

LAW. 

A .Systematic Arrangement of I.ord Cok^'V First Institute of the 
Laws of England, on the Plan of Sir ?.'Iattliev.? flali?i.’.s Analysis, witli 
the Annotations of Mr Hargrave, Lord Chief .lustiec Hale, and Lord 
(Chancellor Nottingham ; and a new Sei’i('> r.l' Xoti's and References 
to the present time ; inehiding 3 ablcs of Parallel Reference, Analy- 
tical Tables of Contents, and a copious Digested Index. By J. II. 
I'liomas 3 vol. 8vo. 4i/. -is. 

A Vindication of tiic Criminal Law, in a (Miarge delivered to the 
Grand Jur\ at lily Assir.es. By E. Cbristicn Eicj. 2s. (3d. 

The Attorney’s Clerk’s AsMstxuit ; cuntaining plain and easy Di- 
rections for levying fines, and suffering Recoveries. 3s. 

A Corupendiuiii, or General Abridgment of the Faculty Collection 
of Decisions of the Lords of Council and Scssioii, from 4'th February 
1752 to the Ses^ioii of 1317, comprehending the long period of aixty- 
five years ; with a Jj'st of the Subjects or (jrcneral I'itles, Abstract 
of the Judgments of the House of Lords, Alphabetical Index there- 
of, and a couiprc4r.‘*isive Geiicral Index of the Work. By Mr Hal- 
kerston. b’clio. 3/. 3s. 

Observations, with the Supplement, intended to prove that the 
Judgment of the latqJM.'ister of tlie Rolls, in tlie great cause of thef 
Marquis Cholmonddcy and the Honourable T'drs Darner, vc’rsus Lord 
3 
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CKilton, is unfounded in lar, and inconsistent with equitjr^ 

6--C. Tucker. 58. 6d. ^ 

The. Doctrine and Practice of Attachment in the Mayor's Court, 
. I^don. By Mr Henry Ashby. Ts. 6d. 

. A Complete Collection of State Trials, and Proceedings for High 
" Treason, and other Crimes, from 1783 to the present time. By J. 
Hotwoll and F. J. Howell. Vol* XXVI. Royal 8vo. 1/. 11s. 6d. 

Index to the Term Reports. By Hammond. 2 vol. 1/. 18s. 

Reports of Cases in the Court of King’s Bencli in Hilary 'Tierm, 
Geo. III. 1819. By Richard V. BarAuwall and G. H. Alderson 
Vol. 11. Part 11. 8vo. 5s. 

Reports of Cases argued and determined in the Court of Exche- 
quer; in Trinity Term, 57 Geo. HI. By G. Price, Esq. Vol. IV. 
Port IL 7s. 6d. 

Reports of Cases argued and determined in the Court of Chancery. 
By John Wilson, Esq. Vol. I. Part IL 8vo. 7s. 

"a Treatise on Leases and Terms for Years. By C. IL Chalmers, 
Esq. Svo. 15s., 

Reports of Cases, principally on Practice and Pleading, and relat- 
ing to the office of Magistrates, decided in the Court of Kings Bench, 
in" Hilary Term, 1819. By Joseph Chitty, Esq, Vol. 1. Part 1. 
8vo. 78. oil. 

Reports of Cases argued and determined in the Court of Exche- 
quer. By J. Wightwick. Vol. L Part IV. Svo. 2s. 

The New Customs Consolidation Act. 10s. 6d. 

MINEIlALOUy. 

Familiar Lessons on Mineralogy and Geology. Explaining the 
easiest Methods of discriminating Minerals and the earthy substances 
commonly called Rocks. By J. Mawe. 12mo. 5s. 

MEDICINE, SURGERY, ANATOMY. 

Synopsis Zoo-nosologia; or, Conspicuous Views of Medical Science, 
exliibited in Tables and Aphorisms on Anatomy, Physiology, Noso- 
logy, and Therapeutics, in four parts ; with an entirely new Classical 
Nomenclature. By Thomas Parkinson, M. D. 12mo. 5s. 6d. 

. Additional Experiments on the Arteries of Warm-blooded Animals. 
By C. H. Parry, M,. D. Svo. 12s. 

Observations on the Prevalence of Fever in various parts of the 
United Kingdom, and on the eminent utility of Houses of Recovery, 
^ Ac. By D. J. H. Dickson, M. D. F. R. S. Ed. and L. S. 2s. 
Auxiliaries to Medicine. By Charles Gower, M. D. 5s. 6d. 
Observations on Hemeralopia, or Noctumd Blindness. With 
C|I 966 and Practical Illustrations. *By Andrew Sinipson, Surgeon. 
8vo> 6d. stitchedr 

Cfisea, with Observations on the Wry Neck ; on the Reduction 
ar Luxations of the Shoulder Joint, &c. By John Kirby, A. B« 
8m ()«. 

Edinburgh r^If^dlcal and Surgical Jourpal* No* LX.. 4s» 
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NATURAL HISTORY- 

The Entomologist’s Useful Compendium, or an Introduotion to tha 
Knowledge of British Insects. % George Samouelle. 8vo. IL 
plain, and 1/- 18s. coloured. 

Curiosities in Natural History. By J. Taylor. 5s. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Select Letters of Ganganelli, Pope Clem'ent XIV. translated from 
the French. By C. J. Metcalfe, Esq. 5s. 

A oew ediCTon'; wi^ consjiderable additions, of the Political and 
Theological Works, cOpiplete, of the late ThomPiS Paine. 3 vol. 8vo. 

Tables, by which aro exhibited, at one view, all the Divisions of 
tacli Circle on the DividiiPg Plate of the Small Wheel of the Lathe,; 
intended as a Companiqn to the Drilling Frame. By C. H. Rich, 
Esq. 4to. ^s. 

Letters from the Continent during the months of October, Novem- 
ber, and December, 1818; including a Visit to Aix-la-Chapclle and 
the Left Bank of the Rhine. By the Rev. J. W. Ormsby, A.M. 9s. 

The Quarterly Journal of Science, Literature, and the Arts. No, 
XIII. for April. With plates. 7s. 6d. 

'Edinburgh Monthly Review, No. 6, 7 and 8. 2s. (><!. eadi. 

Peter’s Letters to his Kinsfolk; being a series of L(‘fters written 
during a late visit to Scotland. With portraits. 3 vol. 8vo. 1/. 
11s. Gd. 

The Edinburgh Gazetteer, or Geographicul Dictionary; accom- 
panied by an Atlas, constructed by A. AiTo\rsmith. Vol. Ill* 
Part II. 9s, sewed. 

Philosophy of Domestic Economy ; as exemplified in the mode of 
Warming, Ventilating, Washing, Drying, and Cooking, and in vari- 
ous arrangements contributing to the Comlort and Convenience of 
Domestic Life. By C. Sylvester. 4to. 1/. 11s. (Id. 

Historical Dissei’talions on the Law and Practice of (Jreat Bri- 
tain, and particularly of Scotland, with regard to the Poor. Second 
edition. By tlie Rev. Robert Burns, one of the ^Ministers of Paisley. 
8 VO. 12s. 

Selden’s Table Talk. A new edition, with an original Preface, 
and Notes. Foolscap Hvo. 5s. boards. 

New Interest and Discount Tables. By Josf. King. 1/. iGs. 

The Quai’terly Review, No. XLL 8vo. Gs, 

Lectures to Young People, and an Address to Parents. By T; 
Morgan, 8vo. 5s. 6d. 

Merchant’s and Mariner’s African Guide. By E. Bold. 7p. 6d. 

Annual Register (Dodsley’s) for 1818, 8vo, IGs. 

Givachino Greco’s celebrated Treatise on Chess; to which are 
added, numerous Remarks, critical and explanatory ; translated bt 
W. Lewis. 8s. 

Transactions- of the JRoyal Society of Dublin. Vol. XIII. Part I; 

15a. 
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Th^ Htwiy and Practice of Gas Lighting. By T. S. Pldisi|0if» 
iLls. 

The Annual RcgUter, or a \'iew of the History, Politics* 
terature of the Year 1818. 8vo. 16s. 

The characterislic Costume of France, from Diawings on the spot^ 
?Hith appropriate Descriptions. 4to. 2f^ l^s. 6d. 

The Sacred Edict ; containing Sixteen Maxims of the Emperor 
Kang -he, omplihcd by liis Son ; translatid from the Chinese ongmaK. 

' ttnd illustrated with Notes. By the Rcv.^'Wo:..MiJne. 8d; 

. Letters of C^urran to the Rev. II. Weslton.^vo. 3s. 6d. -.V;'' 

> A Supplement tq the Ninth Portion of the l^grburtonko 
By Philip' Allwood. 8vo. 7s. 

Letters from a Father to his Son in ah Office under .Oinrcis^'i^ti 
By the Rev. Henry G. White, A. M. 8vo." . 6s. 6cl. ^ ' ^ * 

A Practical Treatise on the Instruction aad Atnustemont of the 
Blind; calculated to promote their personal lu^ppiness* and enable 
them to employ tlicmsclvcs with profit and advarflag'^j By J>r Guil- 
Jio* 8vo. 8s. 

The Picture of the Palais-Royal ; describing its spectacles* Gain*. ' 
ing'hotises, Coffee houses, &c. ; with characteristic Sketches and 
Ai^ccdotes of its Frequenters and Inhabitants. 1 Bino. .5s. 6d. 
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pTdXtfceve fiir^ rov *Ax5i TJuto'itt: viz. The Histoiy of Sidi 
arid Par^a, cmULunin^ their Chronology as uell as their Wars 
against 4ii Pacha, Venice, 1815. 

2. A Series of Historical and Political authentic Documents, be- 
ginning frorn the year 1401 and ending mlh the year 1818, to 
be presented to the Parliament cf' Great Britain in behalf of the 
Citizens of Parga, 

3. Proceedings in Parga and the Ionian Islands, mtli a scries of 
Correspondence and other justificative Documents, By Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel C. P. DE Bosset, London, 1819. 

^JPhe concerns of this interesting and injured little State were 
' brought before Parliament in the course of last Session: 
But, before the discussion had gone any length, its fate was un- 
derstood to be sealed : — and the subject sunk again into that ob- 
scurity which naturally covers the transactions of a -remote and 
inconsiderable community. It is worth while, however, we 
think, in this instance, at last to withdraw tlie veil; and to ex- 
pose, in full day, a transaction in which tliis countiy is but too 
much implicated, and which seems to afford a striking illustra- 
tion of those new principles of international law by which* we 
are to be rewarded for thirty years of suffering and bloodshed. 

Parga, which General Vaudoncourt conjectures, upon slight 
enough pounds, to be the ancient Ephyra — is situated on the 
coast of Lpirus, at the foot of the mountains of Albania, and 
contained a population of about five thousand souls. No un«- 
voE. xxxli. no; $4. S 
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quivoc^ Grecian art have been found, lye belieA'ey 

within its narrow district, tliou< 2 i;h a few coins of the iowfer ptn-» 
pire have been ])icked up ; and the traces of antique buildings 
jnay bc'^iiRtinpuished at the place still popularly ktiowii by the 
nauje of Anuent Parga Ef«:gyie). in the decline of the 

RdrinA power, tlic new city was built on a rock, washed cU\ 
three sides by the sea, and backed by a precipitous cliff, on the 
sunnnit of which is placed its impregnable citadel. It conji’^ 
inands, of course, a very magnificent prospect, incTudingop One 
hand the whole territory of Parga and the mountains or "Alba- 
nia, by.wliicli it is bounded from cast to'^w'est ; in a soutlterly 
direction, the eye ranges over aj)art of Jtlio Ionian Sea; on the' 
left arc seen the Isle of Santa Mora aiwj the famous Sapphic 
promontory of Loucadia; further on,^ \ *y 

Jam medio npparct ftuciti nrmorosa Za^iifios 
Dnru'hiu^yquc Sameqne et Seritos nrduafSa'tmy 
together with the Hark mountain.i of Cephalonia^pn the right, 
at the distance of twTlve mile*-, arc the Islands of Pa3Ko.and An- 
tipnxo. The country i^ extremely fertile and salal)ri()lli5;">i^ 
hounding with springs and rivulets, and exhibiting, in its slopes 
and hollows, innumerable groves of oranges, olives, cedars and 
cyprosscs. TliC people were agriciiltiiraf, and very w'arliko both 
by land end water. Without this last (jnality, indeed, they 
Could not hjive enjoyed an hour of independence ; for they were 
surrounded on all sides by lawless and ambitious neighbours ; 
and the lofty mountains which divide them from the Albanian 
clans and the Turkish frontier, were for four hundred years 
the scene of almost daily contentions. 

It would he useless, and not Very easy, to irfquire into the his- 
tory of this little settlement, anterior to its connexion with \\micc. 
But, in the year 1101, it was confederated with that proud re^ 
public; and continued to enjoy honourable and entire indepemi- 
ence in that alliance, till the subversion of the greater state in 
J797. It is well known, that from the time of Mahomet JL, 
Venice w^fis riot only the great bulwark of Christendom against 
the growdng power of the Turks, but exercised an almost un- 
limited authority over the eastern shores of the Adriatic, and 
the inaritinie and insular cities of Greece. For this dominion 
they were indebted far more to their policy than their arms: 
For, tiikir^ ml vantage of the di^onsions that always prevail 
among $«^n small communities, they oEEjred themselves first to 
brie, aifd then to nnotucr, in the imposing character df media- 
tors or aiiies; and, entering into treaties of perpetual friendship 
andlfcderation, w'crc gradually converted from generous pro- 
to absolute masters and tynumical oppressors. 

1 
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With Parga, howeverj they comportod thcmJiclves differently : 
ami the determined vnlc.ur of its inhabitants concurring witlj 
their own obvious interest to preserve one willing and weU-affect- 
ed ally in that turbulent neighbourhood, insured from them the 
faithful observance of stipulations winch, in other circumstances, 
they were accustomed to violate with very little scruple. Oa 
the 2 1st day of March 1401, the treaty of federation, thus sin- 
gularly fulfilled, was first siibscribetl and sworn to between the 
.two States. For the protection of the weaker power it was 
agreed, that the Venetians should maintain a body of Italian or 
Sclavonian troops within the w^ails of Parga ; — but, to pi event the 
abuse of a power thus dangerously posted, it was solemnly sti- 
pulated, that the Pos’giots should govern themselves freely and 
independently, according to the laws and constitutions of their 
ancestors, and bj\jiulges and magistrates of their own election ; 
— that they slioukl not be liable to serve by sea or latidi ,iii the 
militia or galleys of Venice,— nor to engage in any war but in 
defence of their ow n territory and the Venetian settlements in 
Albania; — that they should pay no taxes nor customs on export 
or import, and be chargeable only with half the ordinary duties 
when trading to the ports of Venice. This treaty was again 
confirmed with the same solemnities in August 14-4-7, — and ob- 
served, to the mutual satisfaction of botli parties, till the end of 
that century. In 1500, in spite of the Venetian assistance, the 
city was burned by the Turks — and again in 1560. On this 
last occasion, the inhabitants were massacred pr dispersed, and 
the whole territory laid waste and desolate. The scattered 
remnant of its people took shelter among the w andering tribes of 
the neighbouring mountains, but, by little and little, ventured 
back to their ancient possessions ; and after several years, came 
at length to rebuild their houses and temples on the spot where, 
their ancestors had fallen. They then sent deputies to Venice 
to demnml their assistance, and the renewal of tl)cir ancient 
alliance ; requesting, among other things, that the Senate should 
assist in fortifying their city, and should also lend them a sum 
of money to enable the poorer part of the citizens to rebuild 
tlieir habitations. Tlje Senate was not only just, but generous* 
It undertook the whole expense of erecting the fortifications'; 
and, instead of a loan from its treasury, it sent, as a free gift, the 
re(iiiisite materials for the construction of their houses. When 
tlic particular points of die embassy were adjusted, a new chaiv 
ter, ratifying and confirming all the former treaties, was regu- 
larly signed on the 5Ui of February 1571. It was afterwards 
repeatedly rchew^^i; and was always religiously fidfilled, not 
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only in itft letter, but its spirit, till the final extinction of Venice 
by the ambition of France and Austria in 1797. 

To wplain the interest which concurred with the spirit of 
the people to produce this exemplary and unexampled fidelity 
to its engagements in a powerful ally, it maybe necessary to 
consider for a moment the nature ot the Venetian possessions 
to the east of the Adriatic, and the condition of the countries 
fn their immediate neighbourhood. This great trading and jpo- 
Htical republic, it will be recollected, was mistress of the Ionian 
islands, and of various other islands and continental cities be- 
yond them, — the secure possession of which was not only*ne- 
ccssary to her maritime and political greatness, but essential to 
her commercial prosperity. The Turk had by this time spread 
himself over Greece, and was pressing heavily upon the Chris- 
tian frontier botli by land and water. To supply her insular 
settlements with provisions, it was necessary, at all events, that 
Venice should hold a variety of places on the shore of tlie Con- 
tinent; and, by a judicious selection of these, she had also tlio 
prospect, fhim the singular situation of the country, of holding 
in check, and preventing the further progress of the Ottoman. 
On the coast of Albania, she had therefore established five for- 
tified settlements; — Biwintro^ anciently Bulhrottm^ the most 
central and convenient access to the interior of the country;— 
Qmnenitza^ a large town, and the chief market of the vicinage, 
from which, up to this day, Corfu derives its principal supplies ; 
'^P7^evesaj a very strong place, and commanding the whole 
channel leading to the gulf of Arta\^Vouitzaj anciently call- 
ed Liokm^sa^ considered as the key of Acarnania; — and, in 
the middle of these four, and as it were the keystone of the 
whole range, Parga^ such ns it has been already described. It 
was of iniportJince that the attachment of a place so strong, and 
so situated, should be secured ; and it was soon discovered that 
this could not be done without giving the inhabitants an inter- 
est in their fidelity, and making the power and tranquillity of 
tlieir protectors the basis of their own prosperity and independ- 
ence. If Par^a was hostile, the other cities on the coast could 
not be maintained ; and if they were all abandoned, not only 
i^Duld the insular dominion of Venice and her commerce be 
exposed to the greatest disadvantages, but the most effectual 
barrier agains|.^th€ Turk would be in a great measure destroyed. 
Td undmiandthis, it will be convenient, and we think not un- 
interesting, to cast an eye on the condition and extraordinary 
bistorv the district now called Albania^ which has so long 
iN^ven a frontier against the advance of the Mahometans. 

Xt 4^^very singular, Uiat tiiis jnounta^nous but populous re* 
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gion, placed as it is in a very favourable climate, and surround^ 
ed from the earliest times by the most warlike, as well as the 
most civilized nations of the earth, has never to this day been 
either conquered or civilized ,• but continues to the present hour 
to exhibit the same extraordinary picture of untamed and un* 
policied life — the same eternal dissensions of hostile clans-^ 
the same scenes of predatory war and piracy, and contempt of 
art and industry, by w'hich it appears to have been distinguish- 
from the remotest periods of history. Though its natives 
hav9 taken part in almost all the great revolutions to which hu- 
.man affairs nave been subjected in the old world, and have fre- 
quently contributed materially to their success, they have never 
been an iiifited, a polished, or even an agi'icultiiral people* 
From the first to the last, their o^upation has been war — indi- 
vidual, predatory, mercenary and vindictive war ; and the only 
habits they have cultivated, are those that belong to that voca*? 
tion. In the most ancient times, they furnished a part of the 
fu st grand piratical expedition of the Argonauts ; and foiigbt 
among the myrmidons under the walls of Troy. They invaded 
the territory of infimt Rome with Pyrrhus— and that of Greece 
in her glory with Philip. They formed a considerable part of 
the armies witli which Alexander conquered the world. In 
later times, under their famous .countryman Gemge CaslrioltOp 
better known by the name of Scanderbeg^ they checked the 
proud arms of the Ottoman, and drove fajm back from the 
shores of the Adriatic ; and in the following age, followed a 
fctill more formidable chief of their nation, the warlike Abraham^ 
in his rapid career of conquest over Syria, Mesopotamia, and 
Arabia. In more modern times, they have repeatedly support- 
ed the Porte against the most formidable assaults of its rebel- 
lious Pachas, and still more frequently enabled these rebels to 
set at defiance the utmost efforts of their masters. In our da}rs^ 
they contributed mainly to the defeat of our second descent on 
Egypt, by their sanguinary attack on our forces at Rosetta. It 
was by their means that Ali extended his conquests over tlie 
greater part of Greece; and they are at this moment busy in 
endeavouring to secure the sovereignty of Egypt for Mahomed 
Ali. In all these different scenes and perioas, the chai*acter 
and habits of the Albanian have been as unvaried as they are 
remarkable ; and the striking picture which Mr Hobhouse bag 
drawn of them, would have been equally true, we believe, 300 G 
years ago, as it is at this day. 

‘ They are distinguished, even in a land of barbarians, for the sin- 
gular cruelty and implacability of their disposition. The men of <me 
mountain watch those of a neighbouring hill, and neither sow nor 
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t(6t tend thdr flocks, singly or unarmed. Should one of them 
wander beyond thv. precincts of protection^ he would be stalked like 
a deer^**-*and that without seeing his enemy* In many parts of the 
country the sowing and reaping of the harvest is delegated to the 
womens the old and the infirm ; and only those labours which require 
tibe strength and skill of man, such as the felling of tiniber, and the 
cultivation of the vineyard, fail to the lot of the young mouhtaincer. 
Averse from every habit of active indmstry^ it is witli less unwilliag* 
X^ss that they wander on the mountains, or in forests, with their floo» 
and herds : for the life of the shepherd is a life both of laziness and 
pe^'ii^ But the delight of ah Albanian, when unoccupied by the wars 
of his Pacha, or his viiiage, is to bask in the sunshiiic, to smoke, to 
doze or to stroll slowly round the garden of his cottage, tinkling his 
tuneles'S lute. Yet though idle, he is stiil restless and ready to seize 
his gun, and plunge into the w^^ds at the first summons of his chief. 
In the pursuit of riches, there is no toil or danger which they will 
not encounier: but .they prefer the life of the soldier to that of the 
husbandman, and with much greater alacrity support the labours of 
war than those of agriculture. ’ 

Even the civilizing conquests of Rome passed over them in ** 
vain. Flarniniufij when he effected his famous settlement of 
Greece, attempted to give them civil institutions, and to raise 
them to the rank of allies, ‘—but abandoned the nroject as im- 
practicable ; and he and his successors were satisned with occii- 
pying the passes to their country, and shutting tliem up in their 
mountains, to wrepk their predatory rage on each other. The 
issue of the servile war under Spartacui), and the expedition of 
.Pompey against tlic pirates of the Merlilerraiieaii, gi’catly in- 
creased the population of this colony of outlaws, and made it 
of course still more necessary to watch, and still more liopeless 
to subdue them. In later times, the sanguinary conquests of 
the 'Furk had a similar effect ; and among the Christian fugi- 
tives who were swept from Greece by the desolating advance of 
the Infidel, may be reckoned the first founders of Parga. 

At the period of the French Revolution, the country may be 
said to have belonged partly to the independent clans of the 
mountains, partly to the Turkish Beys and Pachas really or 
uoniinaily tributary to the Porte, and partly to the Republic of 
Venice. ITic independent clans have always followed, avowed- 
ly and almost exclusively, the trade or occupation of robbery ; 
and the name of is given and assumed among them with- 

out the idea o?|^proach. On the borders of llalmatia they 
"are mostly Chri^fan ; some Catholics ; but, the greater j)art, o( 
the Greek cMltK'b. They speak Scinvonian ; have no chief oy 
judge but their bishops; and have always adhered to the interr 
*i^of iMsiA In the central parts of the country, the indor 
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pendent clans speak the Arnaut, which is unquestionably the 
oldest^ and probably Uie primitive languaoe of the country; 
and generally profess Islamism — though witliout any very ri^ Ld 
observance of its rites or injunctions; and often beat and insult 
tlieir Derviscs as freely as the Papas of their neighbours, t^n 
the frontiers of Greece, again, all the independent clans are 
Christians; and very zealous votaries of the Patrmreh-of Xk:)n- 
stantinople. They are more skilful warriors, perhaps, and more 
^leicrmined robbers, than any of the rest ; and, until their in^ 
dependence was broken, and tlicir numbers thinned by the san- 
.guinary conquests of Ali Pacha, were the most formidable dis^ 
turbers of the peace, and the most blomly persecutors of the iin- 
belicvei’s, that ever existed even in this turbulent region. The 
part of Albania which is claimed by the Porto, k ruled, like the 
greater part of its outlying provinces, by Pachas and licys, who, 
v/hile tbeyprot'ess a nominal sulgection to its authority, actually 
govern as absolute princes, and are engagcxl in peiqieturil wars 
with each other, for the extension or deience of their territories. 
The victors arc generally native diiefs, who employ their hme- 
ditary influence against those who are sent from Constanli^ioplc, 
and then bribe the Divan to wink at their usurpations, with a 
part of the booty of the vanquished ; — a policy which seldom 
fails with that venerable cabinet, espescially when backed by the 
consideration, that it might not be quite safe or easy to chastise 
their rebellion, ami that those eternal wars among the Pacluis, 
probably prevents any one from obtaining such aa ascendancy 
as might encourage him openly and entirely to tI)row oil* the 
pretence of siibjeciion — and thus put an end to llio chance either 
of tribute oi of bribes. The portion of tlic country under the 
dominion of A^enice, has been already siifficict:tly describer!.. 

The ultimate fate of this singular region, and especially oi‘ the 
little State whose extinction we mean to record, furms a part of 
the history "^of AU Paclin, and of his relations with the French 
revolution. That celebrated chief, indisputably the greatest 
of the Turkisli viceroys, and the most brutal barbarian of his 
age, has been rendered interesting, and i.i some measure fami- 
liar to English readers, by the lively and detailed accounts of him 
that liave lately been given to the public, btitb by Mr Hobhouse 
and Dr Holland. Yet his early history, and tlio unprincipled 
ferocity of his character, have neitlicr of them been well u^ider- 
stQOd : and our readers, we believe, will easily excuse us for 
presenting them with the fcUowing brief sketch oi‘ lhieP3, which 
•w^e have had the means of obtaining from persons of the best 
information. 

. jHis ancestors were chiets of the independent clan of the 
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Tooiides^Mahometatis settled in Tepeleni. His grandfather^ in 
the capacity of a Bey appointed by the Porte, ruled over 'a 
pretty extensive district, adjoining to his hereditary domain, 
and fell at the siege of Corfu. His son, however, was not al- 
lowed to succeed to his command, and was plundered by the 
neighbouring Pachas of almost all his possiessions. On his 
death, the young AH, who was born about 1 750, found himself 
under the guarmanship of a mother, fierce, proud and warlike 
as any of her tribe, — and easily prevailed on her, when only in. 
his sixteenth year, to commit to him the command of that faith- 
ful domestic band, by the help of which the Albanian widow had 
imperfectly prcserv^ her independence. With those house- 
hold troops, the youth repeatedly attempted to make reprisals 
on some^ of his oppressors, but was singularly unfortunate in all 
his early enterprises. In his very first campaign, he was com- 
pletely routed, and taken prisoner by the Vizir Kourd Pacha, 
who was so much struck with his^ beauty, vivacity and ^parent 
gentleness, that he was induced to look on the whole anair as a 
piece of youthful folly, and to send him away with a paternal 
rebuke. In less than a year, however, he was again in arms, 
and again defeated ; and his mother’s hoards being by this time 
exhausted, he betook himself to the vocation of a robbcJ’, to 
collect funds for a larger army. Even in this laudable pursuit, 
however, he bad neither luck nor conduct, — but was speedily 
discomfited and made prisoner by the Vizir of Joannina, who w^as 
urged by all the neighbouring chieftains to leave the young 
bandit to the last sentence of the law. But the Vizir was de- 
sirous of finding occupation for those turbulent chiefs, of whom 
he was very reasonably jealous ; and therefore thought fit not 
only to dismiss his prisoner, but secretly to supply him with the 
means of carrying on his depredations. He was destined, how- 
ever, to acquire his military skill in the school of adversity. He 
was again attacked, and so totally routed, that he was obliged 
to seet refuge alone among the rocks of the mountains, and 
actuallj^ to pledge his scimitar to buy himself a meal. On his 
return in this low condition to his mother’s house, he was re- 
ceived hy the Amazon with a Spartan spirit of disdain, and told 
that he should put on the habit of a woman, and confine himself 
to the tasks of the Harara. He found means, however, to ap- 
pease her fiery temper, and again took the field at the head of 
600. men. But his adverse star was still in the ascendent, — and 
lie was. again defeated and forced to fly .in the night with the 
Iproken remnant of his forces. In this disastrous state, he went 
mto ruinous building to rest himself, and meditate on’ his 
che^l^s prospects, and reinamed a long time buried in deep 
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thought, and scoring the ground unconsciously with the stick 
which he held in his hand ; when it was stopped in its motion by 
sojnetliing solid just under the surface, — ^and on stooping to exa- 
mine the nature of the obstacle, he found a casket containing a 
large quantity of gold. This anecdote he himself communicated 
to General Vaudoncourt ; and the occurrence was too critical as 
well as extraordinary, to be readily forgotten. With the money 
thus strangely obtained, he raised a force of 2000 men, turned 
suddenly on his pursuers, gained his first victory, and returned 
in triumph to Tepeleni. 

From this period he has been almost uniformly successful,— 
but has as uniformly stained his successes by the most incredible 
treachery aad cruelty. The very day of his return to his home, 
he persuaded the chief men of his followers, that his brother 
had acted perfidiously, and been in correspondence with their 
enemies, and immediately wc»| with them to his apartment, and 
with his own hand stabbed him to the heart before them. Next 
day, however, he laid the blame of the murder on bis mother; 
who he said had poisoned his unhappy victim, to deliver him 
from a dangerous I’ival, — and then rewarded this imputed excess 
of maternal partiality, by deposing her from the authority she 
had hitherto exercised, and shutting her up a close prisoner in 
the Jiaram, — where she speedily died of rage and vexation. 

To nuiiatain and employ his troops, he now resumed his oc- 
cupation of robbery on a more extended scale, and laid under 
contribution the whole country of Epirus and Macedonia, and 
blockaded the roads leading from the declivities of Pindus into 
Thessaly. His ravages at last excited the attention of the Di- 
van ; and the Dervendgi Pacha (or Protector- General of the 
High Roads) was ordered to march out against him. The 
wily robber, however, contrived first of all to defeat his ad- 
vanced parties, and then to prolFer his assistance against the 
Vizir of Skutari, at that time in rebellion against the Porte. 
The offer wtis accepted ; and the rebellious Vizir being brought 
to submission, the services of Ali were represented in such ad- 
vantageous colours to the Divan, that he was not only forgiven, 
but received into especial favour ; — under the shadow of which 
he speedily recovered all that had been wrested from his fa- 
ther, and pillaged and plundered at his pleasure the Beys who 
had united against him. He was still but twenty years of age, < 
when, after all these exploits, he obtained in marriage uie 
daughter of the Pacha of Argiro Castro. Soon after, a quarrd 
arostj between two of his brothers-in-Iaw, which he thought 
would be best terminated by instigating the younger to assassi- 
nate the elder— which was accordingly dqne^ ana gave rise to 
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tt civitw^ar; from which, howe^vr, tho abhorrence of the pe<>» 
nlc prevented him fro.a ilcnviiu^ all the benefitf? he exjTccted* 
In cOTissOCjUjence, however, of a sul)sc(]Uo!it feud, he <jl>taioc(l 
possession of the tawi» (4‘ Channova, where Im stabbed tlie 
venior, mnssacred the inhabitanis, and sacked and mined the 
phtce. Me next att;ickeci the Greek clans of Liebovo, and sub* 
'<|oc(l them afier a fianguinnry resistance; and by these two con- . 
tpests made himself master of die whole valley of the Ghelytl- 
luis. 

' A httle time after, the Porte wished to rid itst'lf of Selim 
Pacha of lX'l\nno; and AH took charge of this comfuisfeion, rm 
xoiuLnion of being namctl Pacha in his place. Accordingly, he 
iiisinwated himself into his confidence, as well as tlKit of Iiis son 
Mnstapiia, and Avas enabled to snrroiind them with liis own sa^ . 
telHtes, lie then caused the father to be belieadetl, and the 
«en to be arrested;, but, in spite^f these vigorous and judicious 
laeasift'es, he v/as compelled to^ fly from the intlignalion and 
vengeance of their subjects. The merit (rf his cjcmduct, how^ever, 
was not oMii'lcokcd at Constantinople; and the Porto consb 
dering him as a fikilful juul intrepid scrvatit, named him Lien- 
tenaut of ike Dervondgi Pacha. The principal, a native of 
.ConstimtiiK>i)Ie, being ,<|uite ignorant of the country, was 
dazzled by liic hope of dissipating Uie brij^ands, by takhig for 
his lieuteiiaa’vt the most celebratea of their number. AH pr'v 
vided them with diplomas ; and the chiefs* of the rolibers he- 
crune legitiimUe CMrujuerors. This tra4lic and his own exac- 
^ons brought him in a large sum (A' money. The Divan, how- 
-ever, finding at last that no road in Kuropean Turkey 'va^ 
-free, divested the Dervendgi Padia and his fdeutenant 
4heir office. The first, on Im mu.ni, was regnlarly beheaded 
4it Constuntinople : bat Aii having prudently sent a good shi!r^^ 
-of hfe plunder to some of the principal ministers, and followed 
Xhis up -with atroftev to join the Grand Vizir m the war broken 
unit at this period i( i7b7) between Austria, ilussia and Turkey, 
Was not only pardoned, but praised and promoled. During 
the war, his military experience, .and the valour of liis Alba- 
nians obtained for him gencnil esteem, and at the same time Lciid- 
ed greatly to enrich him. 15ut in t»*der to secure to himself a 
^retreat ui case disasters, be entered into a secret and Ireason- 
“ aWa corresiwrulence with Prince Potemkin, under the pretext 
^f.negociating lor the release of one of his nq)hcws who- had 
been made pri.sobcr. He has sHH the impriulciu vanity to show 
B watch set in diamonds presented to him by PotGuikin, in tes^ 
aimnny < of esteem for his bravery and talents. ^ 

* ' After the peace, being possessed of considerable riches, he 
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reguWy to entertain agents at Constantinople, in order 
to tvatcb the rising or declining power of the different ministers, 
and bribe tlieir patronage. By these means he obtained the ti- 
de of Pacha of Trikalii, a small district in Thessaly. His vici- 
nity terrificil the Greek merchants of Joannina, who feared his 
exactions. A complete anarchy, however, reigned at that time 
in the town ; the government of which was vacant, and the sub- 
ject of bitter contentions and busy intrigues, both tmiotig the 
•inhabitants and the neighbouring Beys. The fear of Ali, how- 
ever, composed all diflerences; and the people, and the various 
.competitors for the rule, sent a joint supplication to the I)ivan» 
that they might have any Pacha but this dreaded freebooter ; 
and actually obtained a prohibiting him from entering 

the city. By means of his agents, Ali was apprised of this or- 
<ter before those who had obtained it : and took his measures 
w'ith the promptitude and audacity which belonged to liis cha- 
racter. He presented himself with his troops at the gates of 
the city, and exhibited ^faimn from the Grand Siguior, ap- 
pointing him Derveiidgi Pacha, and ordering him to enter Jo-* 
annina without delay. The inhabitants, though stunned with 
this intelligence, did not dare to refuse obedience; and Ali imd 
his foi'ces were quietly gaiTifioned in the citadel. His hrnmn, 
the reader will easily understand, was a during foigery of his 
own,— and almost immediately detected. But beiiig now in the 
niilit-ary occupation of the citj', ho compelled the inhabitants, 
under threats of a general massacre, to subscribe an urgent pe- 
tition for bis appointment as their govenmr; and this petition 
l)eing forwarded to Constantinople along with a large sum of 
money cxtortetl by him from the subscribers, produced such an 
eflect, tluU he was confirmed in the government, and thus be- 
came master of tlie place, which has aince been distinguished as 
Ins capital. Not being (juftc sure, however, of the forgiveness 
of che Porte, when all tilings siiould be known, he thought it 
as Avcll to make himself strong by alliance, and secured the m- 
terestofthe French resident at Prevesa, through whom be at- 
terwards endeavoured, though without success, to open a coiv 
I'csjiondence with Louis XVL in the character of an independr 
cut sovereign. 

Such was the career of Ali up to the era of tlie French KevOf 
lution. The increase of his power, and the boldness and des- 
peration of liis character, had long given the greatest uneasiness 
to the Venetians, upon whose continental settlements he scarcer 
ly disguised his pretensions. All they could do was to find 
work for him in the interior, and to foment insurrections among 
the clans and chieftains whom he had subdued, and was ojir 
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pressing. Tliough nominally a subject of the Porte, they knetir 
well that his conduct was looked upon with jealou^sy by that 
government, and found little difficulty in stipulating with them, 
* that Ali should not be permitted to erect any fort on the con- 
^ tinent within a mile from the coast, '—a stipulation so rigor- 
ously enforced, that, while Venice had an existence,, he was 
never able even to fortify his custom-house at Salamora, though 
at the very bottom of the Bay of Arta. It was the possession 
of Parga that enabled the republic to maintain this control over 
the most faithless and daring of barbarians. Impregnable from 
its position and defences, it was closely connected by the ties of 
religion, and the relations of trade, with all the Christian tribes 
in the heart of Albania; and naturally became, not only the 
asylum of all who were driven from their homes by the violence 
of All, but the scat of those plots and cabals by which his go- 
vernment was continually menaced and disturbed. The Vene- 
tians winked at all those proceedings, and even encouraged 
them ; but, being at peace with the Turk, they never allowed 
their garrison to take arms against its pretended subjects ; and 
represented the hostilities in which the Pargiots were perpetual- 
ly engaged w-ith the forces of Ali, as merq. acts of seltaefcncc 
against the assaults of a banditti, whom no regular government 
could possibly avow., Ali, in his turn, could not but feel the 
importance of this little settlement; anti openly avowed his ani- 
mosity to its brave possessors. No stranger went to see him at 
Joannina, to wliom he did not pour out his abuse of the Par- 

g iots. According to him, they were mere robbers and har- 
ourers of outlaws ; and no part of maritime Greece could be at 

E ?ace till they were exterminated. ‘ Mr Hobhouse seems to 
ive been somewhat influenced by those invectives, in the" ac- 
'count he has given of this warlike community; but both Col. 
de Bosset and Mr Dodwell, who had far better opportunities of 
olteervation, vindicate them from those aspersions, and repre- 
sent them as remarkably industrious, gay, and hospitable — the 
men faandsonie and sober, with more than the characteristic 
bravery of the climate — and the women chaste and unwatched, 
and cheerfully devoted to their primitive tasks and pastimes. 
All observers indeed concur in stating, that the smiling aspect 
of this little territory, and the busy prosperity of its inhabitants, 
formed but lately a striking contrast to the wastes and ruins with 
which it was evenrwhere surrounded. And now it is the very 
oentre ancyieat ot desolation ! The voice of gladness has cverjv 
where ce^^l in its fields; and it is more waste and ruinous than 
^y 0tb^%bt in this region of havoc and oppression ! But we 
the thread of our narrative^ 
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In 1 7975 Venice fell before the arms of France — and the Ionian 
Isles passed of course under their dominion. The ready treach* 
ery of Ali had ali*eady made* overtures to Bonaparte, and offered 
to join him against the Turk, provided be would engage for his 
ultimate protection. The conqueror received these proposals fa« 
vourably, and allowed him to embark troops, and transport them 
to different points of the coast; and, at the same time, furnished 
him with engineers to conduct his sieges, and repair his fortifi* 
cation. In 1798, the Porte having declared war on France on 
account of the invasion of Egypt, the sincerity of Ali was brought 
jto tKe test. He accordingly recruited his forces, and drew out 
all his powers} and, assuring the agents of Bonaparte that he wai» 
w^aiting for a favourable moment to strike a fatal olow at the com- 
mon foe, he demanded instant payment of 80,000 livres as the 
value of provisions which he said had been furnished by him 
to Admiral Bruix. The Governor of Corfu having no money 
to make payment, presented him with battering cannon in ex- 
change ; and the double traitor having made all he could of hk 
dissimulation, wrote to the French Adjutant^General Roze to 
come over to him without delay, that they might confer upon the 
best means of opposing the Russian and Turkish fleet tliat was 
advancing against tliem. Roze, who was the intimate friend and 
frequent guest of Ali, went without suspicion or attendants; 
when he was instantly seized, thrust into a dungeon, tortured 
to extort information, and then sent mangled to Constantinople 
where he speedily died. • 

Having thus taken his part in the quarrel, he proceeded in- 
stantly to besiege all tlie French (formerly Venetian) settle* 
ments on the mainland ; and, by prodigious superiority of num- 
bers, and the arms which he had thus treacherously obtained, he 
speedily succeeded with the most of them. Bucintro fell the 
first~and he proceeded with near ten thousand men to Prevesa^ 
This position was more defensible — and the French engineers 
were busy erecting batteries to protect its approaches, when th^ 
natives insisted that it would be much better to dig through ^ 
narrow isthmus by which the enemy must advance — and, al- 
though it was explained to them that this operation could not 
possibly be accomplished in^ time to be of service, they all de- 
serted tlie batteries, and rushed out to work at tlie excavatiom 
All w*as upon them before any thing effectual was done — and, 
although the defence was obstinate, and the victory most san- 
guinary, he forced his way at last over the dead bodies of his 
cjpponeiits. He took brutal and bloody vengeance for their 
distance. On the day of the assault, men, women and ebiidren 
M ere butchered till night-fail — ^and the next morning all the iur 
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bestr arms, were marchetl mit to tlie^ej^ of 
great^Bt<iH they hiitl be^iuj to diff the istlimu.5j niid there' 
l^bi^oitsiy sla^jghtered The city Itself wan set on fire- The 
very:.day of this exploit, the con^ictbi* addressed the JbHowihg 
le^er^ the original of which, written in Komaic, \rith a miir’ 
tiire of Albanian, now lies before us, to the inhabitants of Pama- 
‘ Learo, men of Parga, the victory of this day, and the fete of I?e- 
vesa. In now writing to you, £ would have you to understand, didt 
being my neiglihours, I do not desire war with you — but only that, 
two or three of you should come to me, that we may confer about 
making you fellow* subjects of my sovereign. Whatever form of go-* 
Vernraent you wish, I will grant to you. if you refuse^ 1 will 
deal with you as enemies — and the blame be on your own heads. ' 
The Rirgiots made no answer; — and another letter was sent die 
day following — omitting the proposal of subjection to the Turk, 
but retjiiiring them to massacre or drive out the French garri- 
son among thorn. The following answer which we think was 
road to the House of Common^ by Sir Charles Monck, was 
instantly returned. 

‘ To A LI Pacha. We have received your two letters, and we re- 
joice tliat you are well. The compliance which you require of us, 
you will not easily obtain ; because your conduct, OKbibited to us in 
the fate of our neighbours, determines us all to a glorious aod free 
death, rather than to a base and tyrannical subjugadon. You write 
to us to fall upon and slay the French. This is not in our power ; but 
if it were, we would decline to do it ; for our country has boasted her 
good faith for four centuries past, and in that time often vindicated 
it with her blood. How then, shall we now sully that glory ? Never. 
To threaten us unjustly is in your power ; but threats are no charac- 
teristic of great men ; and, besides, wc have never known what it was 
to fear, having accustomed ourselves to glorious battles for the right 
of our country. God is just ; we are rei^y ; the moment comes 
when he who conquers shall be glorified. So. fare you well. Parga, 
Opt. 16, 1798. ' 

Ali stQrmcd at tliis re}>ly ; but the place .was too strong to be 
attempted by force, and he, set himself to assail it by art and 
intrigue. Tue unltixl arms. of the Turks and the Russians had 
i|ow effbctcjd the conquest of tb^^'Seven Islands ; and it became 
necessary fiw them to settle tliiap future government. By ilie 
treaty of 1 800^ r they w*cre into an independent republic, 

under allies;— but Uflluckily for 

Parg£^.mid tfak'omor towns which had hitherto form- 

eefai pa^t of thertji to have it silled that these 

should Jill gU^en up to the PortOi That all these places, 

with the single JCTtccptiOn of Parga, ^ had rdready bcfjn wpn by 
the arms no doubts an apology for tfili 
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jealousy^ whi 4 i exi, 4 exl botwcoti llie two 
poWrs of Hjtissja and T\iYkby\ made it (lifiicnlt to conn* to anj 
'Very satihfactory arrangt^uicnt, Bitt iJune is no t«)ubi thnt> in 
coriScntiii|]; to thus cessjion, the Un.vsian net^ociau rs trusted too 
much chapU^r of accidents, .*10(1 reckoned too secnvely 

ou the opportunities which tite perfidy and oppression of AH 
would afford for resuminj^ possossion of those^ontinerital settlc- 
monts-7*hy.thc assistsmcc especially the Suliotes, whose ter- 
ritory laj^iptmediately behiiul that part of the coast, who had 
always liisieii faithful to the interests of Russia, and upon whose 
mountain retreats Ali had never been able to make any serious 
impression. , 

The result showed but too fatally the eiTors of this san- 
puine ealcufatioT)^ — th<r occupation of the coast having cniibletl 
the Ibrocious Ali in a very few years utterly to exterminate 
the heroic warriors of Snli, over whom, till he obtained that 
commanding position, he had ncn-cr paimxl any dccidcvl ad- 
vantage. There never was a more Woody or b)-utal course 
of warfare than that which is detailed by a native of Parga, ini 
one of the w’orks before us, as terminating in the extirpation 
of liis brave bretliren of Sulij — vyo can only aflbrd to give 
the closing scene as a specimen. The scanty remnant of the 
Siiliote warriors occupied a strong position . on a mountain, 
where for six days they maintained themselves against the cles- 

1 )crate attacks oF the Mussulmans, under the command of an 
icroic ecclesiastic of the name of Samuo!, who had rxted as 
their leader for nearly three years. Thcli* provisions and wa- 
ter being cut olT, they were at last obliged to capitulate, and 
obtained leave to retire to Parga ; and Samuel with four of his 
officers renuiinecl to deliver up their stores and ammunition to 
the commissioners of Ali. They had no sooner entered the 
place, however, than lie set fire with his own ii and to tlm ma- 
gazine, and blew himself and the whole party to atoms. The 
greater part of those w^ho were retreating to Parga, were ina^^- 
sacred, without distinction of sex or age— a groiij) of wotrren 
who were pursued to the brink of a precipice, dashed their chi !- 
elren over the cliffs, that they might not live in servitude to the 
infidels. One family of eight women and thf^ bifiints-*-f<\r ail 
tlic men had fallen in battle— had obtaiiuxl from one of the sons 
of Ali a promise to be allowed to remain unmolested in Ihe 
dwelling they then occupied; bnt^^a few d^ty^? after,^ a party of 
Ills soldiers came and insisted *on carrying off* the younger wo- 
men, and threatened the older oiies with death. The despe- 
rate inmates Imving obtained a short time for preparation, ' 
brought out three barrels of gunpowder whicli had been «ccreU 
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ed in the bptise^ md drew in a circle round them- The younger 
wOB^n c^nily recited their prayers ; and the mother, after btess- 
hig hot unpolluted daughters, and the infant orphans of her 
l!0jas^ set fire to the train, and blew the whole in the air ! The 
' Parrots collected their bones, and interred them honoumbly, 
with an inscription commemorating the manner of their death ; 
and thus was ther tribe of the Suliotes exterminated in 1803 ! 
But we must return to the treaty of 1 800. 

The Pargiots, after many vain entreaties to be ingprporated 
with the new republic, succeeded at last in having c^H^in con- 
ditions inserted into the treaty, by "which the sovereignty, or pa- 
tronage rather, of their State was to be coded to the Ottoman; 
The chiefs of the Seven Islands, who knew that their subsist- 
ence depended chiefly on that community, and the Russians, 
who were far from wishing to put them thus at the mercy of the 
Port^ exerted themselves*^ in support of tlicir just pretensions. 
And it was at last solemnly stipulated in the definitive treaty, 
‘ That they should retain all the privileges they had enjoyed of 
bid under the Venetians — tkat, no tnosque shoM be built 
in their territory, nor any Mussulman be allmed to settle or 
hold land within it — that they should pay no taxes but those 
which had been antiently paid to Venice, and should enjoy their 
laws both civil and criminal exactly as before— and, finally, that 
to secure the political rights of the new sovereign, a bey or of- 
ficer of rank should be sent from Constantinople, whose func- 
tions, and the place of his residence, should be determined with 
the advice, and to the entire satisfactim of the repvfylic of the 
Seven Idqnds* ’ 

This treaty, and the course of succeeding events, were found 
sufficient to control the violence and perfi^ of Ali, and to ex- 
clude the Turks from tlie territory or Parga, till the possession 
of it was ceded to the English, and its fate referred to the Con- 
gress of Vienna. An Aga, but without any troops, occasionally 
resided in the place ; and a Bey on the neighbouring coast ra- 
ther helped to^eep All faithful to his engagements, than assist- 
ed him to in^inge them; There can indeed be no better or more 
practical proof of their ind^endence, than that they were allow- 
ed, three yc^s.aficr, to give refuge to the remnant of tlie Suliotes 
when driven fiuaUv from their territories by the arms of Ali. 

The po^er of this fi^ocitms chief, however, was now greatly 
augmented* The Iliyan, in Us dread of the establishments of 
Russia in the island^" lost for a time its jealousy and distrust of 
the^ost pQwerlhl and &itlrlcss of its subjects, and appointed 
hip! ^vemor-Beneral of the whole of Roinclia, witli supreme 
authorUy over aU the Pachas of the Grecian provinces* This 
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gfeat power he rendered iilirtr^iately subservient* to hU ruling 
passions of aVarite and revenge. He kept two-fifths of the 
contributions he, levied for government, for his own use — and 
punisJjed the least delay of payment by brutal and bloody plun- 
der. On one occasion he is said to have extorted in this way 
upw\'irds of ten millions of piastres — and added 20,000 sheep to 
his riiimcrous flocks. In the midst of this wealth and grandeur, 
however, he found time to avenge on the unfortunate inhabi- 
^ta nts of Gardiki, an affront whicli some of them had put upon 
nis mother and sister about forty years before. He surround- 
ed tlifcir city with his forces, and stai#i)d them into a capitu- 
lation, promising solemnly that they should not be reduced into 
slavery. WJien he entered the place, he ordered all those who 
had been concerned in this anticjiuited offence, and their de- 
scendants, to be brought before him. Most of the actual delin- 
quents, of course, were dead — ^hiit their progeny appears ^ to 
have been numerous ; for w*hcn their numbers were counted, it 
appeared that there were no fewer than 739 males, and nearly 
as many of the other sex. The males were bound and fastened 
in regular ranks, in an enclosed area; ""and the women round 
the outside of the walls. Ali then entered the enclosure, and 
immediately blew out the brains of the fjrst man he came up to. 
His attendants followed his example ; and the whole were but- 
chered on the spot, in the hearing of their wives and daughters. 
They were allowed to rot where they fell — and their bones arc 
there yet; — the monster merely shutting up the enclosure, and 
putting an inscription over the door, sjgnitying that it ^vas not 
to be opened again till his agents, w'ho had been despatched all 
over Greece for that purppse, had collected more of the olfend- 
ers, to share the fate of their associates. 

He looked, however, with unfeigned terror on the growing 
strength of the Russians; and, after the battle of Austerlitic, and 
the peace of Presburg had restored the ascendancy of France, 
he had the audacity to renew his overtures to Bonaparte — ^wha 
sent to him, in the capacity of consul-general, a certain M. Pou- 
queville, wl^, in a gasconading book of travels, iiad enlarged very 
freely on the vices and infirmities of the Pacha. The English 
consul, in hopes of producing a quarrel, contrived that Ali should 
hear oftliis bo<>k-;, but a Mussulman laughs at printed abuses and 
Ali did not chuse at that moinerit to hazard a rupture with France 
for the pleasure of di^capitating M. Pouqueville. From this time 
his dcpondence on the I^orte may be said to have bpen iijereiy. 
nominal; for though, in his intercourse with the Divjui,* he still 
assumes the style of >a delegate, has not only acted in aJJ 
vot, xxxti. NO. 64i.* T 
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Amm at hisWn discretion, but Has quletljr retained aS hia digs* 
nitl^ widu>ut seeking any con&rmaUon of themiVom the suc^ 
Sultans ho has outlasted; — and though lie finds it con- 
y^emetit to send large sums of . money every now and then to 
f^Cphstantinople, it is rather in the capacity of the munificent ally 
\dl every new vizier^ than of a tributary of flie Empire* Nothing, 
indeed, could 6e moye wretched than the anarchy,, or more des- 
picable dian the feebleness^ that had*- now overtaken this gteat 
•State, and paralyzed evai its most meritorious exertions; — inso- 
much that, when a gi^eat force was levied, witli the popular ap; 
probation,, to repress theajipsults of the Russians, the forces^ upon 
reaching the l)anube, actually found themselves without a Ic^er 
or instructions — and so . thought the best thing, they could do 
was to enlist, in pretty equal moieties, in the ranks oi tfie Ayan 
of Sch^unla and the Pehluvian Aga, who were very eagerly de- 
solating their country with civil war, in the very fece of the 
ecftnmtm enemy. Ali, in this stirring scene,, ehdeavoured to take 
advantage of all parties; and,^ in orefev to come at their secrets, 
made it a practice to open the despatch^ of all the diplomatic 

S l^ehts in his neighborhood. > In 1^07 alone, he assassinated 
iiee couriers; and then,, to clear himself of blame, hanged the 
wretches by whose agency the crime had been committed. He 
was especially anxious, however, to stantl well with Napoleon — 
and not quit® the tone of M. Pbuqueville, despatched Ma- 
Immet Effendi to him in the capacity or bis ambassador* This- 
. worthy Mussulman had been formerlv a Dominican, friar, and 
bead of the Inqui^itioii at Malta, W«en he took that island in 
bis way to Egypt,^ Bonaparte hdd carried die good father along 
, with him as an inlerpreter. On his return home,' his reverence 
was unluckily captured* by a Corsair, D^ho gave him in a present to 
.Ali : and be, finding, in him a decided vocation tojbslnmism, placed 
bhn at the head oUiis Divan. He danc^ attendance on Bona- 
parte tlirough the campaign which^ terminated at Tilsit- — ^and 
struggledhantlo get the loni,^ islands for his master at the peace. 

it pleased the high contracting parties, at this time, to spare 
the young republic ; and. the eloquence of Mahomet; was in vain. 
Bamed in this object, Afi insisted that Parga kf leW should 
be delivered up to him, iu fce^js of the treaty of i%06, as the 
^ly representatiye of the QtioiUtm I^orte on the spot: — for the 
. Jtay, who hj^ feithfolk had b^n obliged 

to remove befeire the advance of the Ri^iahs ; and at one time 
order wi^ AW re^u^t. But, on 

ibrAer ainsideration the matter, BoUi^i^tc instrucM his 
wlA- more regard b^ to !til 4 th and ^us- 
^ Akb was afferwar^ sbpwn by me * .Aat Ali hav- 
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^ ihg violati^ all the clauses of the treaty 1800 in favour of the 

* Ex-Venetiau towns, the whole stipulations of that treaty^ as 

* to those tovms*.must be held aa annulled : and that neither he. 

* nor the Porte had now any claim to the military occupation pi 

* Parpja, * In reality^ every one of those stipulations had been 
disregarded as to all the towns of which Ali had got possession; 
and It was merely because he had not been allowed to enter 
Parga^ that its rights had been respected. 

»» Dlsajmointed in his hopes from France, he now paid his court 
to tljc English ; and certainly did receive from ds more counte- 
nance than cither his character pr services deserved. Lord Col-^ 
lingwood at one time relied on his cooperation in our expedition 
against the Frehch forces in thp Seven Islands ; but it was soon 
round that he was not to be depended on j and in fact he never 
did any thing for us whatever, except supplying us with pro- 
visions at a dear rate-*— a favour which he extended at the same 
time to our enemieS|» even in violation of our blockade^ The 
notice* we took of him, however, induced Bonaparte to simw 
him a little more attention-rafter his fashion ; and accordingly, 
he sent him several engineers to fortify his seaports, who took 
the opportunity to make a ^survey of his strengtlis, and to spy 
out all the vulnerable points in his positions. 

At lust Bonaparte was overthrown ? and the French po^*er 
no sooner ceased to be formidable, than AH darted at once like 
a raven on his prey, and, so early ns March 1814*, surprised 
the little town of Agia, which is in the territory of Parga ; mas- 
saore{l all the inhabitants; sent the women and children to 
the slave market ; raised a fort to maintain his conquest, and 
marched in open hostility against Parga itself*. The French, 
as successors to the Venetian^ had a guvrison of 200 men in th^ 
citadel, to whom the inhabitants instantly applied for assistance 
against this assahlt. But the commajider, an* Arab who had 
entered the French service in Egypt, pretended that France^ 
being at peace with the Porte, could not fight against a Turk- 
ish commander, and declared that be eonld take no part in the 
business. The inhabitants, thus left to themselves, went out> 
men and women, to meet the invaders: and kept up so hot a 
fire on their ranks— the vvomen charging and banding their 
muskets to tha men— that after a ^nguipary struggle;; in which 
one of his hephetvs AJi w^as forded to retire, and be- 

take.himself to ndgociatipn with the JVendbjt vfho being at that 
time blockaded by at Corfu, he thought coufrf basijy give up 
this more insignineant position io purchase his asislsiafice against 
us. It rating however, that his propositions were 

jected. Bpt die most material faet to be noticed is, that the 

■ ; T: 
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. made an application, to. ottf commai^tOT .to be 

tj*fea ^der British protection , aridi after some beatation, 

Campbell sent an aid-de-camp to bold a conterenca wife 
"a^ Wuties at Paso, where, fieittfr joined by Captain Hoste 
'i^iiP^'Bncchanto, and Captain Black of the Haratmab, it was 

that thi>y shot^d hi taken under the protectim of Gmzf 
Mitain, and shM-ethe fate of the Setm Islands/ provided fefey 
wOiiW, ill the first place, send a written declaration, signed bv 
the principal inhabitants, that this was their own wish ; and,- 
: secondly, they*shtftild themselves displace fee trench ilim, 
and mount that of England <m thrir citadel, as soon as the 
two frigates appeared before fee town. _ The depuPes agre^ 
to these terms, and got a flag, with which they suc^dw in 
ffkting back to feeic city in fee night ; ^d immefeately a?- 
sembied a meeting of the principal inhabitants, to deliberate 
on fee ■ propositions which had been made to them. ^ Among 
. these w.as an agwl citizen, regarded among them with great 
veneration, on account of his steady patriotism and extensive 
khowledge,— though his great age and austere disposipon had 
for man}- years withheld him from .l|iking any very active part 
in their affairs. After listening to fee statemrats f the depu- 
ties and other citizens; he is said to have dehvered the foHow- 
, ing- very remarkable speech, of which we feall endeavour to 
present our reatlers with a literal translation front the vw- 
gai Greek, in which it is printed in the volume of dTCuments 
oeforo us. In, point of political wisdom and manly vigow, as 
well a« in ite general tone and manner, it secins to us to bear a 
. very Striking resemblance to the business ^eches we meet wife 
in Tliucydides ; while in some points, on which it irould be 
■ painfhl to dwell, the speaker seems to be inspired wife some- 
feinc of a prophetic spirit. , . „ 

‘ Fellow Citizens—'nie expulsion of the French spears to me to 
be 80 necessary, that I wiU not waste words m recommending it. 
.But I. exhort you well to coiwideT, b^ore you yidd yourselves up to 
the English, that the King of England now has in his W 
Kings.of .EuroperTrebtaihing money for this purpose ftom his mer- 
whantes so feat in feat- eountry the merchants and fee K^ng «« “ut 
as one: wh^ce, shoidd it become, adyant^ous to *n merchants to 
adlyou. in order toconciflate Ali, aUd oBtan certain^commercial 
advto»gM%;his;harb0Mr8, 

S pmist in surrenderfig yourtolves to.England. beware 

hdw TonohnfldeJttti^.proraha* offiumtay men, wIm^ trade, what- 
. eyWintoy 1 » dirir fe^ty, :i8 hut tl»t of a,»Bryant ;, Before, bang 

' , teii^i Wyfe'bheJ? they seldom have to iVte^ feeii; ,pro- 

C 'Aeswand never have power, to fulfo theni--%y!i«-^» 

; ., Bttt 11® Pi'**®®* ^ * 
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Ifhemean.to be the master of tins city, let him swear it upon the 
Gospel of Christ. Yet i vroMld not etitirely trust even him. Jpor 
within ttee twenty j^rs, Christian princes have openly turned their 
subjects and friends into merchandise!, add have shown but iittii&t re« 
gard to the Qospel. But suppose you are once in the hand of £n]|« 
lami—you may be governed well, or you may be govenied ilh But 
the tom is uncertain 5 and if Ml, you will liave Jh^reft yourselves of 
all remedy, llie King of England has not diat sirord of justice in 
his hands, that he can, like Napoleon, Alexander, or the Sultan, de- 
Hwcapitate the misgoverning Pachas of his distant^ provinces. On the 
contrary; his justice is feeble ; because, being surrounded by ebn- 
jtencfmg parties, he is compelled to lean for support ui)on one party 
to-day, and to-morrow upon another, and yet to pay reg^ to all; 
while each party, in its turn, conceals as much as it can ; defends^ 
and often praises tlie blunders of its partisans ; so that a governor may 
treat you as slaves, and yet be fearless of punishment.* Nor would you, 
O men of Parga, — I say because 1 hope soen to lay me down in 

the peace of God, and be buried by your hands in this church,— nor 
would you be able to obtain redress. This our city is small and 
poor, and simple and ignorant : whence then shall it have power, liow 
find money ? and where the learned citizens, who, being sent to the 
King of England, might show him jthe trutli ? However, this Parga ' 
still possesses those arms which have, for so many generations, pre- 
vented a single armed Mussulman from entering her walls. I say not 
this that you should bo proud, of the defeat which that butclier of the 
Christians lately sustained at your hands ; for that victory came from 
God , — God who will not cease to protect you as licrctofore, and who 
can do so because he is just, and because he is almighty’; whilst the 
Bussians and the French, just and’ unjust, powerful and weak by 
turns, have, as the fruit of their protection, exposed you to incon- 
ceivable perils, and kept you for several years in perpetual anxiety. 
TTiese English too a^e but men : and may you not live to see them 
expelled ^rom all countries^ which they have no longer money to pay, 
caged up in their island, and preying upon each other from want ? 
Why then recur to foreign aid ? Pai’ga is sufficient both to nourisli , 
and to d<;;fend you. Ali cannot take her by land: he cann^ block- 
ade her by sea, by whicltyodr countrymen in die Islands fcah aWays 
supply you vritlf food, and which, in case of extremity, ' will always 
afford you an easy escape ; though I, for my part, let the danger be 
evel‘ so great, .would never .exhort you to go forth vagr^Us mid bug- 
gars, with ybur wfves and children, intp. a foreign fen<b Let us all 
die here at home ; and, when no way of safety rensains for the city, 
set it on fir^, that thesb IhBdels may only triumph over our ruined 
houses aiid tnangled darca^^s. However, this dangef cannot last 
long; for as mucti ^ is now old, arid his head is- nhvays under, 
die sword of the,S|idtawj whoso wrath, thougji it has so long, slegti . 
should it'htitengUi h#ake, no Turk will be able to escape.* At.ajd.,Of- ; 
vents; as long^a*iy^>omaih mas 3 ’pur own city,, so Im^g vi?-® 



be lible td follow that line of conduct^ which;; iitider the; ioei^ 
circumstances may render fit. ^ The Infidels, indeed, may 
to give them baide, and reduce -you to great extremity's 
Vill slay many of them 40 appease the blessed aoul^ of so nr^ 

' #)f , Christians slain by themk % But, once garrisoned by strangers, 
will be subject to the irill of another;^ you will not be able to use 
. fortune, shot^ it over b^ifaj you; and you will 'for ever lose 
^ ^e right of defeojjing your country, and even of burying yourselves 
beneath its ruins near your dear forefathers* ' 

In spite of this remonstrance^ the majority of the^ceting re-^ 
jjpked to accede to the propositions of tl)e English, anti to’^^^sign 
;the declaration remliretf; upori which the old man refusing to 
set hi^jlllad.to it, finally Vcmindcd them to be careful in enforc*? 
ing the condition expressed in theEn^hofttT, tliat they should 
IqUoW the fate of the Seven Islands. ‘ For yon may be sure, * 
added he, * that the Euglish will employ every art of sophistry 
to subject as much as they can of Greece to the Porte, in hope of 
strengthening it against the dreaded preponderance of the Russians. 
Perhaps when they have once acknowledged your natural dependence 
' vpon Corfu, they will be unable to betray you, without sacrificing at 
^e same time all the Seven Islands to the Infidels ; a sacrifice which 
Would cover them! with infamy,— although, in proportion as men 
fire powerful, they care less for dishonour*’ He then made his 
idmonition be recorded in the archives of the city; anduhe 
assembly coming out of the cbuTch before dajyllght, drew up 
adclresscd to the English commander the following explicit; 
declaration. 

* We, undersigned Primates of Parga, engage, on bi^alf of the 
popolatloh, that at the moment when the frigates of his Britannic 
shall appear before our fortress, we will subject our country 
a»d territories to the protection of the invincible arms of Great Bri- 
tain, md will plant on the wails of our fortress her glorious flag— it 
b^ing the determination of our country tq follow the fate of tlie jfeven 
jblatms, sis. We have Always been under the same jurisdiction.— 17tli 

Ih^^ epur^e. m tb^dayj tjbe Bacchante appeared in the road- 
stead and the PmUh:0a£ wa? di^played^ not from the rampHrts 
of the citadel, buf from U low spot near the ^hore* Onr officers 
Were not saiisf|pd with this anq^ after some n^otiat!qn» int'mmt- 
■fdj lhoi ui>ies§^t|ibmHab.iW)t^h^ Buitim fliigon the pirq- 
:^r ^ ^itedel, thev would make $ail ftie day after, anil 

(hem to ihetr late* Ipe French eoinmander Had threat- 
cpeii to bloWujp the^ tpwp by firing the magazine, if any attempt 
,lw4Mqdg€ hi& l and some, qpeedy and decided mea- 
therefore aow beckme riecesshry. 

>^0^W{do\y, pretending {at 
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to the citadel mth .the flag concealed under her clothes. She 
waa followed, by a lad who used to sell fruit and vegetables tqi 
the soldi^s, and was accordingly admitted without suspicion^ 
After ascertaining that everything was in the situation on which 
his friends had reckoned, he gave the signal, by pronouncing, 
as in the course of crying his vegetables, a Greek word on 
which they had previously agreed ; and instantly tlic sentinels 
were knocked down, and a crowd of armed citizens sprung at 
^ncetipon every point of the worfts, some moutiting by escalade^ r 
^^d others by different passages. In a few minutes ‘they were 
. comfJletcma^rs of the place; and the British flag was triumph- 
antly hoisted bn the top of the castle. The Bacchaute imme-. 
diately came^iup to the fort. The French garrison were allow- 
ed- to capitulate honourably ; and, on ihc 2‘2d of March, Sir 
Charles Gordon landed with his dotadiment, sent off tlic French 
to Corfu, and with liii^ troops took full and solemn possession of 
the ^ce. Some time after. Lord Bathurst, by command of 
* the ftjnce Regent, expressed to the king’s coinmissioners'for 
the government of the Ionian islands, the royal approbatba of 
what had been done in regard to the occupation oi' Parga. 

We come now to the last act of the tragedy. . TIic Corigress 
of Vienna was in session when this Ijttle republic, and the great- 
er part of the Ionian islands, had been thus taken possession of 
by the English ; and their policy in 1814 being to strengthen 
Austria, as a counteipoise both to France and to Russia, all 
diose places would probably have been made over to that power, 
along with the Istrinn, Dalmatian, arid Venetian provinces that 
were then assigned 1;o her. But after the return of Napoleon, 
the tardiness 6f Austria, and the great influence acquired by 
Russia in the Congress of Paris after the victory at Waterloo, 
led to a dif^nt, aild, in so far as the Pargiots were concerte- 
ed, much more fetal arrangement. The islands were left to us : 
But it was agreed, in pretended conformity with the treaty of 
1800, that the ex-Venetian towns on tlie coast should^ given 
up unconditionally, and in foil soverfiignty to the Port^-^or, in 
other vTords, to All, who took 'the title of its ofiicer, and vras 
already in possession of all of fotari but Parga. In conformity 
WitJft tnis arrangement, Parga was totally extinguish^, and its 
bare and de^rted wrills delivered over to the^ barbarian, by, the ■ 
agents of tbrit fr^ government tb whose h«ftloar it had com- 
mitted it^IF.l. By what motives our n^otfetor*! were induced 
to consent to this rriiserable, sacrifice^ it would now be idle to 
inquire. ,, The comujon opinion on the Continent is,, diat Lord 
Casdgr^K was into It by the Riissians, who wished to^ 

abase'ottr nnidonril .cl^arter, ano to embroil us with the Tnrk^' 
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by inaking {1$ dep^dent on such a neighbour asAli for , tbe 
nto?i&ioiiLing of our forces in the islands. But for our parts, we 
bav'o 4110 gteat faith in those refinements of .Machiavellian policy ; 

of ^opinion, that the wo^t and most fatal acts of public 
‘ are fat more frctjuently the fruit of mere ignorance and in- 
;^pfeitjion» than of deep-laid schemes of perfidy or ambition, 
ddnk it by no means unlikely that the Noble Lord a»as ac- 
ignorant of the compact madebetweefn our officers and 
th^ rargiois, and are almost certain, that he was not at all aware 
of ' the vast imporUnice of that place for the victualling of th^ 
islands which we wei^e to retain ;“while it is difficult to 
that he was correctly informed either as to the tenor the 
treaty of 1800 , on which he professed to act, or as to the events 
that had subsequently occurred to discharge all claims under. it. 

' Slich ignorance, we certainly think, is not less criminal in a mi- 
nister, than the intendonal violation of his duties which to 
the same results j but it is rather more credible 5 and r^uires 
to be even more loudly reprobated, both as more likely ib re- * 
cur, and more possible to be prevented. 

We have spoken of all those occurrences in the calm and dis- 
passionate totie pf history ; and trust we shall not be thought to 
deviate from It when we add, that an ai'rangenient more unge- 
nerous, cruel, and unjust to those who Were tlie objects of it, 
and at once more dishonourable and injurious to those who con- 
ducted it, cannot well be imagined, tbaii that we are now con- 
sidering, , In the place, it was ifmst/impolitic and injurious 
to bur interests, as possessors of . the Ionian islands; because 
Parga was almost the <mly remaining channel through which 
tlicy could be supplied with provisions ;~and the Turk, who 
known to be thirsting to regain them, would thus not only 
prodigious advantage in the event of hostilities, but would 
be constantly tempted to seek a pretext for hostility^ in order to 
‘ make use dt this advantage. In the second place, it was in the 
face pr;i|^reaty ri&cently entered into by bur officers, and sub- 
* sequenjll^approyed of by our cmnmissioners in the islands, 
and by the Lord Bathurst, in "name of the Sovereign* We 
.know very well that it may be argued, that our officers had no 
' proper powers to enter iiito such a treaty; and that the appso- 
. Wiori -0^ the Prfoee ^Eegentt however generally expressed, 
fslipwkl be ^ applying onlyim the^ 

ii<m of d. place previously field by the Brench^ But when* it 
is ocatsideredt the place had actually been deiivetet^ to 
ifc dp the &Uh bf tXuLt trea^, and retained^' tb; pur great; profit, 
Uj^iirds of a year,- Withdutdio Idist ^ « 

were id be objected to,“^and e^ecs^llyVthat thi^ fdhse- 



, lpl9* ' 

qtienc^ of . pur lardy disairoyal of it was?, not to replace thing** 

, in statu quo^ as ought to baW bpen‘ done upon the most rigotpus ^ 

' application of the i^ulcs of — hut to make over to tliejir 

bitterest enemy, as a property or conquest of oui* tliat , : 
which, but , for such a treaty, wp should never have l)ad the t 
power 10 dispose ol‘— it must, appear that tliere never was a .case , 
in which- this special pleading, or quibbling rather, on the. Jaw 
of nations, could be resorted to with so ill a: grace or so little 

plausibility. -But, in the /to‘rfplacc, the treaty of ISOOtowhich 

w’c jiretenilcd to recur, had been annulled and abandoned by . 
ali the parties to it, and especially by the Turks, over and?oyer 
again, from the year when it was adopted down to the year 
1815. The leading stipulation in that treaty w;as the esta|b{{sh<« 
,,inent of life Seven liands, under the joint protection of the X^oiie 
• and Russia. But, so early as 1802, the Porte admitted Great ‘ 

' Tjifitain as a guarantee of their independence; and, after the peace 
of Jilsit, they were all tuvnetl inU) French colonies,, with the as- 
sent of Russia. It was sufficiently nianifcst then, diat the whole 
of lhat original treaty was abrogated and gone. If any thing 
more, however, was wanting, it wto sup})lied by the trapsjictions 
. of i S09, wdicn tho Turks themselves concluded a peacO with 
Bonaparte, by w'hich they confirmed to liim the wliolc of those 
coijqiiests, including Parga, in v^hich he liad phiced a ffarrison. * 
Soon after, Lord Collingwood took from him Zante nn(l Cepha-’ . 
Ionia; and the Turk tlien professing neutrality, our ambasisador 
at Constantinople loleinnly pr^otested, ‘ that some of the loni- 
‘ an islands having been delivered from the l^rcnch by our 
/ arras, without the assistance, Uf any of the other powers by 
^ whom they should have been protected, his Majesty has a 
‘ right to proceed to the settfement.of these islands witliout con^ 

‘ silking them*— and that he will accordingly do if the Porte 
‘ will not now renew Us guarantee for their pv6tection ; * and , 
not only was this guarantee refused, but their pretended 
lity openly violated— not . pnly by supplying the enemy at X^tU 
with stores and provisions^ in dejfianoSB of our but by < 

allowing bur mercbantrn.eft to bb: taken and condemned as. prijcj^ ; 
by the French prjvateers within' the bounds of the Ottoman ' 
ports and harbours. Possession was accordingly ^retained bf > 
those conquests, and of tfte oth^rs niade in ISI^i without any rc^ 
'chima^n or complauu on the part of the .Tuife. Iii the 
gress of Uittt yebri t!ie l^sis Of the w^^^^ was, 

all cbiiqiiests made prance by any of should be at 

^ die disposal of the ti^liqle -powers arm agairmt her: ButtB^ 

having all along remained .ht} 

. pqaj^^-itb no right iipr interest in. ; 



of those conquests. Acco^iUgly, the indepeiui^hee 
and of iheir dfyendendts^ was expressly sti- 
several treaties -signed with Prussia,' Russia, Aus- 
and, in the Congress of Paris in 1815 and 
liaci no minister or accredited agent, and was no 
proceedmgs««*>^so that nothing coidd be more pre** 
^bua and unmeaning, < than to refer, as to a document of 
Ijbg authority, to a treaty long a^o and rq^eatcdly annulled 
il;&o parties to it — ^and to a stipulation in it, introduced 
y^for the benefit gf a power that was in fact making no 
and of whose. ciaims it was at any rate impossible to take 
^ eo^isance, without utterly chsr^ the very basis and foun- 

; dbdbn of the w1|ole scheme of amusement. If we had^aiiy right 
/aitiil! jtf> di^oseof Parga, it was on the supposition that we ^ 

' tiltem it by forge of ^ms^rom Fraiite s^but all conquests fromf '.' 
France were to be distributed among the powers allied to contrhl 
Jierv— and the Porte neither was one of these powers, nor one^f 
the parties assembled to deliberate on the partition. She neitp^ 
had any right, nor pmended to any. 

^ But, in xhojoiirih plkce, and finally,— if ‘al| these things had 
been otherwise — if we had had no intercut to keep Parga from 
the Turks— if they had never renouncad and annulled the treaty 
df'lfiOO— if they ha<l been beliigerente allied against France, 

. and parties to the Congress which was to dispose of what tiiat 
alliance bad wrested from Irer ; we say, with the most u^nlimited 
coufidenee, that all this would. have afferded^io justification, or 
apgloOT even, for the act of which we are now sq>eaking, and 
would j^Ulhayedeft it, diough stripped, no doubt, of some ag- 
grayations^^mie of the most fiitgrant instances of impolicy and 
c^pi^c!^^ of which history has preserved any record ; — and that 
whut *then done in pretended implement of the 
V treaty of of that buta mcrc sane- 

tJgh ter tbe Poite to violate it in all that gave it a colour of justi6e, as 
: /k bad already shown its dj^rminatiicm to viidate it. That treaty, 

its mam object for the indepen- 
of the Sevenlslan^ did^ also provide that the political 
;d|^Shipn or ^atronag^^^o^ the ex- Venetian towns on the coast 
' yKpujkl be ^ven up to the Portej'— but then it was aa integral 
eXpr^ Condition ciC. this stipulation, ^ that no Ma-* 
Ii^p^an:;Sihould' ^ pitn^rty or settle in any ofi tho^e 
;;y . to^iii^npr'build mosques witbiii their territory*-^nor change , . 
< tltetr> }aws c^ imernal polity, hbr levy taxes oi: duties beyogd 
. f, ibpse.tlmt\^^«epayable^^^^^ by thi Veiietiaiia;-^end thaf the ^ 

> ^ dr the tisy or. officer. Who Waf to attea4 ^ 
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^ to the interest of the Ottoman m the place, should be ilel^ 

^ mined to the entire satisfaction of the republic of the Se^W. 
* Isl ands. ^ — These were the^tipaUtions of the treaty of 1 800 ^ , 
but when we thought fit to revive that treaty in 1815, and to - 
plead the necessity of adhering to it, as a reason for disaybwiiig 
the compact by which, and by which alone, we had got posses* 
sion of the-place^in.question, ms did not think Jii to any 

one (f these stipulation— hut gave up those who had trusted 
evei’y ihiiig to our generosity and honour, without even a Te^‘ 
commendation to the mercy of their most inveterate enem]r« 
Nor cpuld we possibly suppose that these conditions would| 
without express stipulation, be fulfilled for Parga, whjph had 
been broken in every other <]uarter, Ali had taken possesskm 

t 3 other towns reterred to in the treaty of IbOO, not in virtue 
It treaty, but by force of arms— and all, except one, bdforeu 
•eaty had been thought of. It was notorious that lie had 
with them all like conquered places — built mosques and. 
lips within them — subverted iho laws— alienated the pro- 
perty, and enslaved the people. He had afterw.wls made the 
same attempt repeatedly on Parga— luul had only been prevent- 
ed from reducing it to the same condition, by the valour of its 
inhabitants, , and the extraordinary strength of its position. Iti 
these wc have seen that: the wisest of its citizens were itill for 
confiding, when it was given up to us, and to our promises cS 
protection in lb 14?— and in less than two years after, it wa$ trans- 
ferred unconditionally to Ali, who never disguised his, intention 
to treat it like a conquered place, nor pretended the least regard 
to the stipulation in its favour contained hi that treaty of IbOO^ ^ 
ill conformity to which we held ourselves bound to place it at 
liis disposal I— Nothing, we think, but utter helplessness could 
have extorted from us a.sacrifice so lamentable and degrading 
and if England, in the Congress of lb 15, to whidt the Turk., 
was not so much as a party, had actually been in such dread of 
the Turk as to be obliged to do an unjust and dishonourabjib 
act to apf>easc himj we cannot help thinkhig, Uia^t it would have 
been less humiliating to have made the melancholy submt^iba ; 
directly and openly, than to seek to disfjuise it umlei' the pretcfilce 
of fulfilling a treaty no longer in existence, and which wc did 
not even attempt to enforce, in those reciprccid conditions under , 
which alone the party tpiiho'm wc yielded, could ever have ' 
pretended a right to its 

If minor consideration® could have any chance of being lists^ 
ened to, wlien tl)ose higher ones bad foiled, it might also, one 
wpuld diinky, have occurredi. that the Porte could not be vei^h 
peyipnsly desiSrouV fo increase the power of a subject already js@ ^ 
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tliat the whole hjlstoi^ of AU had showp, both 
incr^sed liis insolence, and that he <X)uld ne> 
vec h^A^nod neighbour to those of whoih he did not stand in 
It is true that, like oACT salvages, he hates those whom 
fear ; bat. it is not true, that fear is. the 
!)pl^^!^ing by which his ferocity can lb controlled. The Rus- 
^^.'cotnmanders always treated him with insplt, and were always 
^d courted in retnm. Qne of them struck one ofdiis 
his presence, upon. which the tyfant quietly withdrew, and 
;\^^'^iated the offendei’ With presents. In the same way, after 
^t^jsrdering General ^oze^ who had treated him srith uniftn*m 
"■fandnie^ he submitted to the daily checks and menaces of' 
- Pou^nevill^ by whom he was i-eplaced. The instances of his 
^n^g the good nature of the English ore innumerable. Hav>»<. 
permitted by Sir Hudsem Lowe to rqmir two custpij^ 
n point opposite to our .island bf l^nta MordJh^ 
^/ipstantly dian^ them into two strong forts, with battles 
eonmnanding the island, arid capable any day of reduciitj“it. 
On another occasion, he seized on a citizen of Prevesa, who was 
brother to the contractor who supplied our troops in Santa 
Moro with bread, and threatened to roast him alive if the con- 
trador would not give up his son to serve as ail eunuch in his 
wuragiioi . This brutality was notorious in our quarters; biit it 
1 ^: 00 ^ .thought fit to interfere — and die poor man was ifoUged 
<^:i|aic;r^ce'his child to save the life of his brritlier.* One of onr 
;oi«^;^cers was afterwards fired at, and. grievously wounded, 
.%. tbr(^.of his soldiers— and we. were, satisfied lyith having the 
I$|^ins4divercd up. at Parga,— to be immediately retnnied to 
who continued thesn in bis service, and employ^ 
tl^ OB the same frontier which they bad' polluted by so base 

. 'iriiis 8t^iU]^e._forbearrace-of the English — the resort of travel- 
,i^.iof .,Oiur .imfion.to his court— the. formal visits paid him by • 

hot returned, gave an unfor- 
plMitthfitty tb the false reports which he mdustMOusIy 
.'^^p^ted as to the , entire dei^tioii of our government to liis 
■ liil^'and the bribery by which be had secured the good c^ces 
.'sC^'^.bur. coinmfihders on the spot. . He had even me audacity 
' bfe: gazettes, diet. Sit Thomas Maidaiid.had been 

with; the order of the his 

‘^^|^ep(^-' ah4.{^. ac<^nt of hts'.a^^tpeht ^.hith aed^^tp.. the 
f,i^^tei^of;jth^ IPorte. Wheh drst jramohred, therefore, 

be defivered tip . ^ th'mr 

‘ most dreadful ^pprcberistqns.v^e. hntei^ned, — ^abd 

{yip>i^|h^itapp.Ucatton addressed tordih c6ainiimd».in; ■ 
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the garrison, who answered, in March 1817, by orders of 
Thomas Maitland, that as he had not vet received the regular’ 
instructions of his government, he coulcf give them no defiiiitivt^ 
answer; but tliat they might depend on his doing all in his 
power for their advantage, provided they did not forfeit their 
claim to his protection by any violence dr bloodslied on thei# 
own part. 

The substance of the arrangement was now generally known 
, and as nobody doubted, or affected to doubt, of the manner in 
which AH was to treat the place when made over to him, the hu* 
.manity and honour of our .commissioners eouUl suggest nothing 
farther than to offer an asylum in the islands to such of the citi-- 
zens as might not be disposed to remain, and to stipulate that 
behalf of.tbe Turkish government, should pay a fair price 
s land^ , buildings and plantations that might be thus de-^ 
by their owners ; — and Sir Thomas Maitland accordingly 
•ized the British commander to exhibit a letter, in which 
ledged him«ielf that the place sliould not be yielded up 
^ till the property of those who might chuse to emigrate should 

* be paid for, and tliey themselves transpoi'ted to the Ionian Is- 

* lands;’ and a proclamation was afterwards published at Parga, 
in which the same obligations are expressly undertaken in name 
of the British government AH did^not venture openly to op- 
pose a measure of justice, thu? powerfully supported and enforced; 
and appointed Hamed Bey to, act as his commissioner in making 
the necessary suiwoys and valr^^ons along with Mr Cartwright, 
who named on behalf of dUr Cfovernmcnt. But he had re- 
course to every resource of intimidation and chicane to preveni 
it from being brought to a conclusion. Mr Cartwright ap- 
plied to the British commander in the citadel, to give him a 
general idea of the total value of the possessions that might be 
left; and was answ^crod, that, on the supposition that the whole, 
people were to emirate, it would probably amount to between 
400,000 and 500,000i, Steriing. The commander afterwards d w 
rected a particular survey anci vitluation to be made of the 
houses, and plantations, and found that the total considerably e3t* 
ceed^ the largest of the sums which we have mentioned. These 
valuations, however, were objected to, as having been n^ade 
without proper authority; and something less than a third 
part was ultimately awarded. In the mean time, AH surround^ 
ed'lhe dly with his trpops--4i:i?|i5tcd on Im commissioner 

ihg received with fifty hohemefi—aud not only did all he coulif 
to seduce jbme of the lower citizens to rise upon the Engli^ 
g^risoni nnd ftdpit lite.u^ into the town; but pro* ; 

posed to theu^^ our wat^and provisions; and« report^ 
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ttiat he never nr6uld pfty one fartbihff, but 
^^«ly make good his entry by f<»cd, and tliat the Di- 
with yir liobert Liston to give our generals 
^ * ®*®P P*®** of emigration ; and this pro- 

such a panic and alarm in the settlement, that scarcely 
would proceed with the cultivation of his edds : And a 
“>«»' neglected lot* at an unflervaUie to 
. commissioners, however, at last met 

■;*'^,'(^he 1816, and soon after published each of them a proclaina'' 
repeating so far the assurances of a safc-conduct and 
. "^ 1 ? conipensation for the property oC those who might cfms^ to 
'^tgrate, but leaving the question of emigration to their own 
free and unbiassed detentiihaticn— cad that of Haiyed nrrdnc 
. tfi^iuzensto remain in their naUve town, an^ declaring Ih^ 
1'herty, security, and comlprfit— altlmu^ 
W^en urged by our officers, as well as tlie Pargiots, to pii^» 
Ua^ and seal to this declaration, he positMy refused to. dtf so. 
Spd would give no ftirther explanation. After these procl^^ 
turns had been circulated for some days, all the citiwns of^p- 
ga were brought, one by one, before the two commisdoners, and 
call®! upon, with much solemnity, to declare ftieir final rpso- 
WUon,— when they evety one answered, ‘ that they were resolv* 

!' ed to abandon their counKry, rather' than stay in it with disbo- 
*:^r; and that they would each dfeinter arid carry aloim willt 
the boiie«i of their ibi*efatbers. * * ” 

t to their, surveys anti v^- 

^tk>nsrbiit they soon diflferetwith each others and with the 
f ■ respectively supereeded. A conference 
«t^%took place between Ali and General Maitland in October, 
„whi<m VeifiHted ih a suspensfon of alt proceedings till May 1818, ■ 
commissioner was appointed on orii* part, before 
> wni^, diid tire ag^ of Ali, the whole citizens again repeated 
fijtcti petermiriation to leave their country^, in the same 
;,^nw as iri'lihe preceding year; and iiew dilutes arpse about 
L ^ v4iriip;§ (be, churches, public buildingsV and pro- 
bdottging: fb ipcoi^rations. The' Pargiotsj who were 
.^LTwluced to the greatest distress, sent over a statement of 
wtli ti^ neiiiii^y ddeumerits, to be Irui before the 

theftt to aft^ri WHo 

^^t ftMfitidt-sul^ect, he did , not think: lumself^tiled to’ 
any fomm applicadmi' In their itatne, itbdiM;h we, have 
ifwn nHle^ye> fh«t thd device whk;h. h^ be^tr ^en ctf ftieir 
to Paditoi^ent wilted in th^k wjp^icb^, In the 
-to^ lMd,.die proceeding went ^d atfesh in Jitoe 

^eral Maidand, in 
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property by the neglect and despair of iu owners, finally. de« 
dared the cortipensation to be paid by Ali for the Turkish go*, 
vernmentto be J4>2,4<25/. Sterling; and, shortly after, intimated 
to the citizens, that he was ready to prpyide for their trans** 
portation to the islands. 

As soon as this notice was given, every family marched so- 
lemnly oqt of its dwelling, without tears or lamentation ; and 
the men, preceded by their pri^jsts, and followed by their sons, 
proceeded to the sepulchres, of thjeir fatlicrs, and silently uii* 
earthed and collectecl their remains, — which they placed upon a 
huge pile of wood which they had previously erected before one 
of their churches. They then took their arms in their hands, and^ 
setting fire to the pile, stood motionless and silent around it, till 
the whole* was consumed. During this melancholy eerpraonyf 
^me of All’s troops, impatient for possession, approached the 
^ij^es of the town ; upon which a deputation of the citizens waa 
seit to inform our Governor, that if a single Infidel was. admit- 
^eq.bcforc the remains of their ancestors were sccui’ed from pro- 
taimtion, and they th<?mselves, with their families, fairly em- 
barked, they would all itistautly put to death their wives and 
children, — and die with their arms in their hands, — and not with- 
out a bloody revenge on those who had bought and sold their 
country. Such a remonstrance^ at such a moment, was felt and 
respected, as it ought those to whom it was addressed. Ge** 
neral Adam succeeded in stopping the march of the Mussulmiuisi 
The pile burnt out — and the people embarked in silence ;-T-aBd 
Free and Christian Parga is now a stronghold of ruffians, rene- 
gfidoes, and slaves ! 
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are persuaded that ^very reflecting man! in this country, 
has of late been impressed with very serious npprehen-/ 
sions respecting its future wdfare. That agreat 'd^g'^^e of 
treSS prevails in the manufecturing districts; that agriculture 
far from having r^egainecl its former prosperity; that the iu- 
creRsing evils or the" poor laws have become scarcely bearable^ 
either to those oiM?vhom they press immediately, or those wl|0m^ 
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thej^ar^i intended to relieve, are truths, weighty indeed andme- 
la«cKd|y4;’|)ut by no moans the most pressiiigly demanding <>iir 
atteiildop, except in as far as they Ijear upon the political tem- 
perament of the oorriifiiini ty, which has, through irritation in some 
qatj^yters, .neglect in many, and criminal designs in others,' been 
worked .into a state, we verily believe wltlicnit any example in 
. pi^r history. Tlio foi-iuent which exists could not perhaps have 
h&U\excited ill times of great prosperity; but no improvement 
id Ure stale ol' ti ade could now permanently allay it ; and there 
^oms no possibility of effectnally calming the storm, biit by un- 
ravelling carefully the causes that liave raised it. In proceed- 
ing to this inquiry, wo shall freely express ourselves in blame of 
those whose crimes and follies have endangered the domestic 
peace. of the country, without rcgarding^'tlic offence which we, 
may give; but it Is our most cainest wish to avoid giving need 
less qftence to any part, of the community, being convinced tfiat 
a cordial coop4?rntion of many classes, hitherto but little acciis-“ 
tomed tet act in union, will very soon be found necessary forjlhe ; 
salvation of the State. 

We take the most alarming sign of .the limes to be, that sepa- 
paration of the upper and middle classes of the community from 
the lower, which is now daily and visibly increasing. The con- 
duct of all parties, and of every branch of society, has contri- 
buted more or less to produce this unlfeppy estrangement be- 
tween the two grand divisions of which the population consists. 
Even its radical causes do not lie very deep ; but its recent pro- 
gress is very easily traced. 

: Tn order to do so, w'e need not go back eveii to the period of 
Ae Frejach Revolution; for, during. the progress of that event, 
and long after it had ceased to terrify neighbouring nations as a 
political change, though its effects upon men's minds, in every 
part of Europe, were not inconsiderable, yet in this counti'y the 
same balance of parties, and the same disposition of the lower 
classes to look for protection and guidance to some portion of 
the higher ranks of their fellow subjects, was observable. And 
the only great and permanent change was the wider diffusion of 
political information, and the more general habit of attending to 
political matters, which the contest with France had engcndeiw 
ed, and which no doubt considerably augmented the importance 
the most nijinerous classes of the people. But these had not 
as become dUtrustftihof all puUick men, or resolved to rely 
cfilyupon such as^had risen ft’om among themselves, and made 
,cwduct acceptable to them by courting their pasrions, and 
4 ^re^^dmg all interests but Unelrs. The rii^. of this third 
pi|f^ be traced to a few men the upper ran^ of society. 
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who only differed from the two regiiliir pj»rties in the State by 
the iinpraeti cable nature of their opinions, their abhorrence of 
all ))arty but themselves, and their intolerance of all tenets but 
their own. The Tories, for a while, found it their interest to 
encourage those who were perpetually attacking their most for- 
niulable adversaries; and a long course of invective, most unre- 
miitingiy levelled at the Opposition at once by the agents of the 
Ministers, and by the demagogues who, pretending equal en- 
niity to both parties, hardly ever attacked more than one, suc- 
ceeded in persuading the mass of the people that all publick 
niAi were equally corrupt. Accordingly, they looked for coun- 
tei^anco only to ibis third party, composed of a few well-known 
men in Pa^-iiament, and of .some equally eminent for their abilt- 
-ties out of it. But matters could not long rest here. The doc- 
v >^.*iues preached by those leaders, which were but exaggeration® 
of very familiar propositions, and produced their effect entirely 
by their extravagance, were soon found not to be extravagant 
l^'iiOAigh ; and were accordingly pushed to the most senseless ex- 
tremes; personal jealousies interfered; and one man bid against 
another in the extravagance of the opinions ivliich he patron- 
ized. Ending that the old popular leaders had been deserted 
be cause their notions of Parliamentary Reform were moderate 
and practicable; that moderation and insincerity had become, 
by some strange metamorphosis, synonymous ; and that llie de- 
magogue of the day had mounted into favour, by declaring him- 
self the enemy of all limitations to the right of voting, except tliat 
of having a house — another candidate for fame appeared, and 
rejected that restriction also, holding the right to be inherent in 
every man of legal age. I f is success encouraged a third to de- 
clare, that the right of voling by ballot (hitlierto utterly un- 
known in this country), was an inherent privilege of English- 
men ; and a fourth declared it to be unjust that the elective 
franchise should be confined to men of twenty-one, when it be- 
longed of right to every male of eiglitecn. It is but justice to 
the people to say, that they took little or no interest in these 
contentions; but it is certain, lliat about ibis time a manifest 
mclispositioTi towards universal sufihige generally was discovered 
in all those classes of the community which had any property, 
however inconsiderable ; and that the advocates of that doctrine 
found it to be extremely ill received by tlie very persons oa 
whose support they had most confidentiy relied. The conse- 
quence was, an almost entire annihilation of their influence in 
the quarters where they had chiefly reckoned upon a following, 
and the abandonment or modification of ilicir creed by almost 
every one of them. 

But It was now taken up by an inferior class of politicians, and 
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was found to be still exceedingly popular with that very numer- 
ous and useful, and, from their general conduct, we may add, 
highly respectable body of men who have little or no property 
except the earnings of their daily labour. They have been 
sorely pressed by the hardships of the times; they have borne 
their siillerings with exemplary })aLience ^ bad leaders have ne- 
ver yet induced them to violate the laws, or break ll?e peace of 
the community; but it cannot be denied, that they have of late 
shown a growing disposition to withdraw tlicir affections from 
ull above them in condition, and to repose a most ground les?, 
and, it may prove for themselves and their country, a most 
fatal reliance upon men very little fitted, let ns only say by 
their wisdom and attainments, to guide them, or tp seive the 
State. These men have supplanted the tliird party which first 
raised itself ii])on the riiins of the popularity formerly enjoyed 
by the I'ories and the ^^'lligs alternately, or in jiartilion ; and 
while the great body ol‘ persons above the lowest class have 
been weaned from such attachments, and returned to their ha- 
bits of confidence in the honesty of known public men, there 
remains, unfortunalely, the large class of labouring ])()or, se- 
duced by one stt of politicians, and driven into llicir arms by 
unkind trcalnient from another. 

It is upon this point that w'e arc especially anxious to address 
a few words to tlie reflecting [)art of our countrymen, and chiefly 
to those, whoso pc'litical opinions, differing' from our own, ally 
■diem rather with the powers that bo. We arc convinced that 
the follies of the leading reformers, have begotten in many per- 
sons connected with (xovernment, or conscientiously siipjiorting 
its measures, a temper of mind most unprojiitioiis to the peace 
and welfare of the State. They have marked the absurdities 
of the empirics who come successively forward with plans of re- 
form, anti vie with each other in the extravagance of their pro- 
jects; they arc quite «jati>fled that universal suffrage is not to be 
sierioiisly thought of; in this they find all men of sense agree w ith 
them; and they moreover observe, that the classes w ho possess no- 
thing, almost exclusively adhere to this doctrine. Hence ibey 
have accustomed ihemficlves to eiittTtain an aversion, mingled 
with conieiTijit, for those classes, and to forget, that though it 
may be very fit to exclude them from the elective franchise, they 
/have nevcrthrles:^ as tinquestionable, and as well defined 

by law, as their own ; that they have a mighty power in every 
cornm unity ; and that their ])ower may be made irresistible, and 
pointed to llie destruction of tlie public peace, by an ill-juclgcd 
disregard of their rights. Look into any contested place, be it 
a city or a county, during an election — the constant feeling is 
to d,espise wliole bodies of men because they have no votes. 
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Look in like manner to city or county meetings, where all in- 
liabitiint*^ iitt(*rul mdiscriminately, the elections of representatives 
being for the time out of tlic question — the same feeling pro 
vails, and the same word is repeated — tlie bulk of ihcmi are 
persons of no conse(|iieiice, because tliey have no property, 
and in an election v.oidd have no voice. Now, is it not 
evident, that «uch conduct furnishes an arguimmt in lavoiir <>r 
universal sulfra^'e (<u* the separation of iIjo elective franchise 
from the right of propert}'), uliich does not jjatiirally belong to 
it? and that, if it ever can b(‘ reconinseiidcd t(» the rational part 
of ^iiankhid, it must be by the revolting injustice of tliii> de- 
meanour in its adverhari(‘s ? We may be a^scircd, tli^^t it is as 
foolish as it is unjust, 'i’he class ol‘ persons wlio, according to 
the plans <tf mo<leration, are excludcii from all direct share in 
the choice of reprcsental]v<*'^, are far too numerous, and are 
become too iiifelligent, to b(* IrainfiLed nti, as if they had no 
rights. It is very lit that the elective franchise should be con- 
)]C( ted with projicrty ; hut it does not follow, lliat tlio'-e who 
liave it nf)t, are to be disregardetl, or rather degiaded, by the 
r(?si of their fellow-subjects : And .ac cording ly, the inevitable 
consetjuence of such conduct as we anj lamenting, is, to unite 
together ilje classes of small ]U’oprictoi s watli those who have no 
possc'^sions at all, and to jiroduce a most alarniing separation, 
not cf tlie labouring })oor from the rest of the community, but 
of all the rest of the community from the rich. Sooner or later 
such a schism must end in mischief: And it requiies little pene- 
tjatiori to discover which side must prevail, if tlie unfeeling and 
imreasonablc maxims lately acted upon, and almost openly 
avowed, shall gain ground among the higher clashes in the 
IState. An arbitrary Government may keej) tlie whole people 
of a community in servitude; and an oligarchy, or even an 
ai’istocracy, on a more cxteiidotl scale, may for a time niaiii- 
lain a stormy and delesled existence : But thecxiimple is not to 
bo I’ouiid in history, ol'any Government securing to it.-.e]f a quiet 
existence by leaguing with a consideralde part of the people 
against the 1ml k of them, who see their iieiglibonrs in the pos- 
session of rights denied to them, and are held in subjection, 
not by kindn(?s.s and influence, but by main force. 

So far from the demeanour tif wliich we coinjilaiu being the 
legitimate cousecjueiice of opposing the wild doctrines of the 
radical reformers, the denial of universal suflVage to the labour- 
ing classes ouglit to produce the very opposite mode of treating 
them. The utmost kindness towards them at all times, more 
especially while suflering under the pressure of distress ; the 
most conciliatory' conduct in tlie controversy wliich has been 
raised to mislead them ; a careful avoidance of all harsh and con- 
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tcmptuous expressions respecting their conditicyn ; afi even and 
considerate tenderness to ilieir errors, when false teachers suc- 
ceed For the moment in misleading tliern ; and, above all, a 
firm determination in tlie Government to preserve the public 
peace, and maintain the paramount authority of the law, but to 
discharge this highest of duties with the least possible severity, 
—to mete out the same measure of justice to all classes, and to 
protect the privileges which incontrovertibly belong to the low- 
est, with the hanie steady hand that keeps them from encroach- 
ing on what is not their own — These wc take to be the natural 
consequences of refusing, for the peace and good order of 'die 
community, to give every man an ecpial share in the repre- 
sentation. ^ 

But it is not by mild language and indulgent treatment alone, 
that vve can hope permanently to sootlie the discontented, or 
reclaim those whom discontent may have driven into disaffection- 
These, we are very sensible, are but topical and superficial ap- 
plications, from which, though certain urgent symptoms may be 
allayed by them, no radical cure can be expected. To remove the 
constitutional disease, we must have recourse to other and mort* 
deep-working i omedies — and there is nothing quackish or qiies- 
tionablej we hope, in the practice wc w^ould recommend. To cure 
discontent — and even unreasonable discontent, we would simply 
remove all its reasonable causes. The people of England, we may 
be well assured, arc not now clamouring for universal suflrage and 
animal Parliaments, from any abstract or speculative affection for 
those institutions — but because they have been taught — we think 
very falsely taught, to regard them as the means of their deli- 
verance from great and real evils. — It is not because they consider 
these things as their birthright and inalienable privilege, or 
because Major Cartwright or Mr Hunt have assured them that 
they were enjoyed some 800 years ago by their ancestors — but 
because they are sulfering under grievous distresses, for the re- 
lief or alleviation of which they have in vain applied to their 
rulers. That there is much of this distress which it is not 
in the power of any rulers to remove, w^e most readily ad- 
mit. — But there is also much that may be so removed — and 
still more that may be softened and alleviated. — We do not 
very much believe that even the most infatuated disciples of Mr 
Hunt and the Major really think that it depends on Govern ^ 
ment to procure them at all times full employment and good 
wages, any more than to provide them alw^ays with good crops 
ana fine seasons. But they may think that it depends on Go- 
vernment to limit the profusion of their expenditure — to restrain 
the measure of their taxation — to ameliorate the laws relating 
to trade and industry — to show some indulgence to the cause of 
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liberty at home and abroad, and not always to employ their re- 
tainers to apologize for tyranny, and vilify the iVieiids of im- 
provement: And when they sec a parliament oF landholders and 
stockholders passin| 2 r laws to keep up the price of corn, and to 
lay tiircc millions of new taxes on an overburdened people, 
merely to increase the security of the money lenders — when 
they see, in a time of unexampled distress, 10,000/. a year voted 
lo the Duke of York for superintending ihe establishment of his 
afflicted and venerable parent — when they fnid iimumerablc si- 
necures and unreascmabl}' lucrative olliees eagerly and angrily 
defended — when they And all attempts to amend the laws op- 
posed with tlie most contemptuous pt'rtiiuicity, and the most 
captious isbstacles thrown in the way o^ all investigation into 
abuses — when they observe statutes passed to discountenance the 
infant liberties of South America, !uul attend totlr- tone and tem- 
per ill which all the advocates for liljend f ^ ons are spoken of 
in our Parliamentary discussions — it not rhajis very surpris- 
ing that they should think there wa.-. s;’. oliiing iiiulty in the 
constitution of a Legislature whose acts could be thus charat'ter- 
i/ed — and that the best means bad not I>een taken to repre- 
sent the senjic and inclinations of the great body of the people- 
In this general conchision, we believe there avv very many who 
concur; and although wt arc decidedly of opinion that the de- 
sired object could not be obtained by the iutroduction of uni- 
versal sidfrage and annual parliaments, and liave formerly given 
our reasons at large for that opinum, it is not diilicult to see how 
those who wish to jiromotc such a delusion sliould have been 
cnablcil to succeed to a very cuiibiderable extent. They have 
been enabic'd to succeed, because Parliaments, of late years, 
have in reality been too little ideutilied willi the people they 
profess to represent, and of whose fate they dispose ; and be- 
cause the blow wliicli belongs mainly to the individuals who 
compose them, is ascribed entirely to the mode of their electioiv 
'Fhc true way then to silence tlic cry for annual parliaments, is 
Jijr U'ptcnmal imvliament^ to do their duty : — the grand antidote 
against a rage for universal suffrage, is for those who have been 
elected by a limited class of constituents, to act as if they con- 
sidered tlieniselvcs charged equally with the interests of ail. 

There are some individuals, no doubt, whom even this course 
of proceeding might not reclaim. Some mischievous, profli- 
gate, insane spirits there are, w'liosc element is turbulence, sedi- 
tion, and disorder, and who, we verily believe, would lament 
and detest a more blameless administration of the Government, 
as taking away from them the pretext and materials of com- 
plaint. But we should not scruple to give them this vexation* 
J!\loy are few in number, not formidable for talents or chai'ac- 
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ter — and, though tlipy may now figure as the leaders of the dis- 
contented, would infallibly be deserted by most of their follow- 
ers when the causes of discontent were removed. We think 
they arc doing in/iniie mischief at the present moment; but it is 
impossible to forget that it is the continued and undisturbed ex- 
istence of r(‘mediablo abuses and curable ills that give* them the 
power to do mischief: — and it is comfortable to think that their 
bad infiueiiee may be speeilily destroyed, by taking away tliat 
small portion of truth from their statements, by w hich they have 
been enabied to give plausibility to the whole, and relieving that 
suficring wdiicli has predisposes] so many to give car to them. 

But there is another set of men w lio deserve, in oiir appre- 
liension, a still jnore severe reprobatioii, and whose coiinseJs arc 
pregnant, wc think, with more immediate danger both ti* the 
peace and the liberties of the countiy. Wc mean those unhap- 
py alarmists who see a civil w^ar in every |)rovIncial tnniult; and, 
with the usual valour and deliberation of alarmist^':, are for ex- 
tinguishing the seeds of it by precipitate and sanguiriary pre- 
vention — and who are shaken, every quarter, with new* fe.‘*rs and 
furies, vvhen the Laureate and Ids tuneful friends predict the 
- speedy approach of n Jacquerie and a Bellum Serx'i/c^ unless strcvtjf 
measures arc immediately taken to put down all the divsalfeclecl. 
We have great indulgence for a political convert who has to ex- 
piate the guilt of such a work as Wat Tyler, and to show^ Ids 
zeal and learning on all occasions when required; but w^c can- 
not pass over the phrase thus insolently and libellonsly applied 
io any portion of the people of England ; and we beg leave to 
say, tliat there can be no helium sicrvile in this country, till our 
reformers arc fairlj" reduc<*d to the station of runaway Slaves, 
and their opponents fighting against them, for the avow ed [)ur- 
pose of bringing tlicm back to their fetters and tlieiv whip- 
ping posts. li the temper indeed whicli this phrase announces 
were confined to politicians of the dimensions of the Laureate 
and his associates, it would not be worth while to be serious 
about it; but, in a country so full of wealth as this, there will 
alwayjs be a propen^'ily to excessive alarms ; and the counsels 
of fear are nidlbrmly as cruel and sanguinary as they are 
short-sighted and piecipitate. It is fearful to think how ran- 
coroiisly wc learn to hate those whose dispositions seem to 
threaten our tranc|ui]lit\ — and how easily prosj)erous men may 
be persuaded, tliat it is right to cut the throats of those w ho 
* differ from them in practical politics. Wc are not, therefore, for 
fighting even the Jacobins arul Levellers w ith any other weapons 
-than reason and ridicide, till they either bring themselves un- 
der the arm of the law by some oven act of outrage, or set the 
example of a still more daring hostility because any other 
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course of conduct must infiillibly have tlio cfToct of presenting 
them to their admirers, and to many who never admired them 
before, in the character of martyrs and perseciitetl j^atriots, — and 
of exasperating and attaching more strongly to them those in- 
nocent and misgnldctl mullitiKlcs, by whose siip])ort and adher- 
ence Jilone they can ever become Vormidable. The truth is, 
that the tiiiestion is not how we shall deal with those who arc . 
truly seditious and disadccted — for that, we tlnnk, must always 
be an easy and not a very momentous question ; — but how we 
shall best detacli the ignorant aiul deluded followeis from the 
wicked and designing leaders. If we inust^yf;^//^ against the 
latter, wc will fight ; but surely it can never be desirable to figlit, 
either in atcivil or a servile war, against more than arc truly and 
incurably hostile tons; and no policy can be so clear, and no 
duty so imperious, as that, before proceeding to that sad extre- 
mity, we should endeavour to thin the ranks of our adversary 
jind to fill our own, by removing all those Jiiisniidcratandings 
and sliglit causes of disgust, of wliich advantage may have been 
taken to turn into enemies those who are naturally and at bot- 
tom our associates and friends. 

To proceed on the supposition tliat all the sufTering and ig- 
norant persons who are now attending reform meetings, and 
ac(]iiioscing in resolutions for universal suffrage and annual par- 
liaments, arc advised and determined revolutionists, and to set 
about rt'pressing them accordingly, by mere force, intimidation, 
and reproach, would be very plainly, we think, the height of 
iujiistico, and guilt, and folly; — as it would turn into enemies 
those who might easily be made friends, and nuihiply and per- 
petuate all those cau'^es of discontent, of wl)ii.]i top many are al- 
ready disposed to take advantage. If, withouL any indication 
of a desire to Cf>nciliate, the complaints of the people are re- 
press(‘tl wiih insults and menaces — if iiii step is l-iken to relievo 
llu'ir distresses, ami redn*ss their real and undeniable griev- 
auc(‘s — if no compassion is shown for their sufferings, and no 
indulgence evc-n for the iiuemperanco into wliich those suffer* 
lugs may betray them — if the v.hole mass of their complaints, 
V(‘as()nal)ie and uiircasonabh*, are to be treated as seditious and 
and.acious, and to meet with no oth(»r answer than preparations 
to })ul tliom down by force, then indeed wc may soon tmoiigh 
liavc a civil war among us — and a civil war of a character far 
more dejiloralde and atrocious than was ever known in this 
land — a war of the rich against the ])oor — of the government 
against the body oi’thc ])C()})le — of the soldiery against tlie great 
bulk of the labouring classes; — a war which can be fol- 

loweil by any cordial or secure })caco — and which mpst end;* 
or ratlicr begin, with the final and complete subversion of those 
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liberties, and that constitution, 'which has hitherto been our 
pride, our treasure, and our support ^and 'consolation, under 
all other calamities. If by precipitate and uncompromising^ 
measures, military force is brought unnecessarily into contact 
with the people, in the present temper of the nation, and with- 
out any attempts to detach the truly disailected from the dis- 
, tressed and deluded, it is impossible to exaggerate tlie miser- 
able consequences that may follow. If blood be shed at all in 
euch a situation of the country, deluges of blood will be shed ! 
—and the melancholy slaughter of our countrymen by the 
hands of their brothers, be followed by nothing but a more 
general, desperate, and deep-rooted disaffection — a sullen and 
^rancorous and wide-spread animosity between the people and 
the government, which no efforts of conciliation will ever after 
be able entirely to subdue, and scarcely any concurrence? ol 
events prevent from breaking out into more fatal and ruiiums 
disorders. Let those who doubt of the effects of such a system, 

. l(H>k only to the history of Ireland. 

We do not actually believe that there is any hazard of such 
desperate counsels being acted upon in the present emergency, 
— altliough reports reach us, as we are writing, that would jus- 
tify our worst apprehensions. But the conduct hitherto pur- 
^ued by ministers, and the language uniformly held by their re- 
tainers, makes it impossible to look with tranquillity on the pro- 
spect that lies immediately before us. The most unfeeling de- 
incanour towards the people has been upon all occasions ex- 
hibited ; and the most harsh, offensive and insolent language, 
studiously employed. Even were the distresses of the country 
less grievous, it would be altogether intolerable to witness the 
contempt, and even antipathy, which in . many quarters is os- 
tentatiously displa)^ed, at every mention of popular rights; while 
all expressions of popular feeling arc treated with the most 
haughty disdain. We no sooner observe an opinion or a sen- 
timent entertained by many thousands of our countrymen, than 
we are told that these are a mere ‘ rabble rout,’ a ‘ raggeil crew,’ 
the ‘lowest scum of the populace, ’ a ‘gang of deluded beg- 
garly wretches ; ’ — as if their poverty were their fault — as if their 
ignorance were not the fault of their betters. It is true, that those 
who chiefly deal in such unbearable langiijige, arc themselves, jno- 
bably, among the lowest, and certainly not the wealthiest of man- 
kind, any more than they are the most enlightened ; they are the 
nameless* agents of the Government press ; and we shall perhaps 
be told, that it is hard to charge their faults and follies upon 
the ministers. But can any one doubt, tliat a hint from the 
masters, would instantly change the language of the servant ? 
Who can deny that these tools work in their vocation, if not 
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according to positive orders, at least in the way which they deem 
most agreeable to their employers, and witlioiit any attempt 
made to interrupt or control their operations i Do they ever use 
the same insolent language towards any persons or bodies of 
men, however obnoxious, for whom their patrons entertain, or 
profess, tenderness and respect, or wliom their interests, or 
tlie security of their official existence, render it necessary to 
spare ? To adopt all the fancies by which the multitude may 
frequently be misled, or to refrain from exposing the errors into 
which false teachers may betray them, is no man's duty — ^it is 
.a gross breach of duty : But can any thing be more easy than 
to avoid harsh and insulting language, towards a class W'hich 
may be numbered by hundreds of thousands — perhaps of mil- 
lions ? And can any thing be more hopeless than the at- 
tempt to amend what is faulty in siicli bodies by such language ? 
Its liarsliness may estrange them ; its insolence may exaspcratei; 
but lie who hopes thus to wean them from their (urors, may 
safely be pronounced as ignorant as themselves,, and as visionary 
as their silliest leaders. Indeed, the abuse most plentifully la- 
visheil upon the multitude, is by no means directed to any faults 
w'hich they can correct. To laugii the million out of favourite 
follies, or to deter them by railing from the excesses to which 
they arc prone, would be somewhat of a hoj)eless task ; but our 
masters of ephemeral eloquence, chuse the poverty and vulga- 
rity of the labouring classes for the tlicmc s of their satire ; and 
never speak of them but with an overdone disgust for tlieir na- 
tural inferiority, which, if it fails to excite pity, had much bet- 
ter be passed over in silence. The conduct to which we allude, 
as it can have no other tendency but to irritate, {ippears unfor- 
tunately to have produced an clicct which might easily have 
been ff)resecn, and was probably expected. Vv''(^ liave no man- 
ner of doubt, that much of the exasperation now so prevalent 
among the poor, is owing to those same unprinci[)letl tools, who 
plunged us into a war with France in 1803, and are now endea- 
vouring to break the peace with America, — all to please a better 
dressed, but not much wiser mob, for whom they arc the pan- 
dejs. Il‘ Government withdrew its countenance from thon. 
their iiinnbers would fall speedily awa}', and their venom would 
only excite contempt. At present they are the organs througli 
whom the Government principally cories in contact with the 
people. 

The. patrons of these men adopt a language generally, but 
not always, more measured. They habitually impute, hou'ever, 
to the whole people, the errors or crimes of a lew. If a mob 
does any act of violence, the whole people are reviled ; and if a 
few" lawless individiiiils make mischief when a multitude is ga- 
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thered togetlicr, the wiiole populace is execrated For their deeds. 
Yet the very same dt'claiinors represent it as the height of po- 
pular inju''lice, of blind and vnlj^ar delusion, when they are 
themselves confounded in one inass with the ollendcrs of their 
own caste; \*. heti the pecnlati<uis of a few of their number are 
^enerali/ed, ;n:d tile name ot ^ puhlie rohbcr s' bestowed upon 
the ‘ V'; . ’ A most j^ross and cruel exa^ifoeratioji, ^ve arc 

willing t(j iuln.l'i, — and one whieli cannot he too severely repro- 
bated ; bill of wliich tho>e against whom it is practised, as they 
set tile cxam})le, should be the last to com|)Iain. 

It is A very coinmon remark with such reasr)ners, that reform 
is a mere clainonr, the watchword of a party; — and they add, 
that, were it carried, it wtmkl not fill men's bellies, r But mi^ht 
it not tend to make the hunfrry u little more contented tlian tliey 
have of late yeais been with their privations ? We think it 
plain, that a moderate, and even a very siii^ljt reform, would 
greatly tend towards s(x‘arin" the juihlic traiKjiiillity in times of 
national distress. Let us only obseivc in wdiat quarter the bad 
spirit prevalent of l ito years has chieily liroken out. With the 
.sin<rle exc('})tio:i (»f tin; hosiery ilislricts, where very peculiar 
circuiiistanv cs liave occurred to nourish a most j)ernicious asso- 
ciation, the distui'lHd communities have been pnpuUms /otev/.s 
imreprrfrnfeft, Jn fact, the foundation of discontents amori^ 
the inaiiiiihcMm-ing clnsses, is ‘Generally laid .in disputes about 
wa^cs. If llion; is a tolerably free election of ri'fn’eseiUatives, 
two interests are almost always formed — one of tlie masters, and 
the other of the workmcMi ; and these relin nin^ the tw^o mem- 
bers, come by this means to compnnnises and understandintrs 
extremely conducive to public tranquil lily. It seems Very clear, 
that if MancIuMer, Birmini^ham, Cdas^ow, and one or two 
other places, tlie centres of manufacturing districts, were permit- 
ted to return representatives in this way,* the coin})laints oi* the 
discontented would find a safe and even useful vent in the act 
of chiising and instructing men wdio might at once bring for- 
ward their real grievances, and convince them that the rest were 
imaginary. 

There ean be no doubt, that fair dealing with the })cnpl(*, re- 
quires a frank disavowal of all the untenable doctrines of the 
wilder reformers, by those who are friendly to moderate mea- 
sures. I?i treating the people with kindness and respect, it is 
by no means necessary to show cither towards the fiolisli or 
wafty iiidividiiais who have been attempting to mislead them. 
B\ calmly reasoning on the subject, great progress may be made 
ill w eaning lliein from the prejudices with wliich they have been 
filled ; and whoever looks back to the confidence with whidi 
all friends of reform among the people w ere, before the last ge- 
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neral election, asserted to be advocates for Universal SuttVofre, — 
and recollects how small a porti«m of ihcMii were ailorwards 
found really to hold such an opinion, wherever it we.s lairly com- 
bated, will be convinced that much of the popular delusion so 
often coniplainc/d of, is owing to those who might remove it by 
half the pai*is they take to lament or to bhnrie it. And here we 
must observe, that a wicked and cont(?mptiblc set of public 
WTirers, have of late mingled in tlic political discussions of the 
times, out ragbag all dcccjicy in their attacks upon the law find 
rcli'ji'ion o!’ the country, as if they were resolved to show' that 
the promulgation of unconstitiilional doctrines, in huiguage the 
most offensive, was not confined to the venal parti-«>ans of the 
Clovernnient. The waiters to whom w'c arc alluiliiig, have 
ftlujwn tliemselvos the worst enemies of the cause they pretend to 
espouse, and havedone their utmost to involve it in odium and con- 
tempt. Some of them may be sincere, and are only to be pitied 
ibr tlieir igp.oraiice, and despised for their violence; others, w’e 
fear, drive a vile traffic in sedition, immorality, and iiiffdelity, 
seeking a sordid gain by feeding or exciting some of the worst 
passions of liumau nature. To check such enormities, the law 
of the laud would always have been found sulHeicnt, if it had 
jjot loo frc(|nenlly been perverted to the })urposes of parly, by 
ministers bent upon the preservation of their own ]K)\ver, and 
regardless of the best interests of the community. It is impos- 
sible to close these remarks, without again observing, that the 
policy sanctioned by Parliament last Session, of largely incrcas- 
iiig, instead of lessening, the public burlheiis, is deeply to be 
regi’ctU'd, with relerencc to the subject of our present anxiety 
and alarm, 'fhe new taxes fall, bi.'lh directly and indirectly, ou 
ilie poor; directly, because many of them affect most severely 
the ariieles consumed by them almost as necessaries of life; iu- 
(lin‘elly, because tlie portion that falls upon the rich, diminidi- 
es the fund out of whicli the labour of the poor is paid. At a 
})CJ iod like the present, to augment the pressure u})on the labour- 
ing ehiftSes for the avowed purpose of bellering the security of 
llie stockholder, and raising the value of his properly, was a po- 
licy so unjust and unw ise, that we he.irlily wlsli it may not be- 
fore long make its patrons repent of having^ turned a deaf ear to 
the distresses of tlie people. 

We must now say a word or two of the works of which 
wo have placed the titles at the head of this article; because 
they furnish matter for serious reflexion upon the misehiefs 
which a portion of the pros is at present doing to the coiiri- 

tiy- 

The fii'st of these may perhaps take in and provoke some oi' 
the radical reformers; for it is in truth against the tenets of that 
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sect that it is written ; being the well meant efliision of some 
W'ortliy and pious char icter in behalf of every species of reforma- 
tion, except that which those politicians deem so essential to the 
safety of the State. 'I'lie radical refonn which he recommends, 
is * a ftincei «' acknowhalgcMiient of God, and a resolute t»l)edicMic{ 
to his will in every act, !)oih of public and of private lifL\* To 
the neglect oi this duty, he says, all our national ancl individual 
distresses may he tniccil. Ilctlieu shows what evils have a- 
risen from the propagation of seditious and impious principles 
among the people, in times of severe distress; and he infers, 
that the time may be approaching when the public peace cau 
only be preserved against such encroachments by one of two 
ways — absolute force, or moral conviction. But', serious as 
this virtuous waiter’s alarms are, and much as we think be over- 
rates the extent to wdiich tfic poison has spread, nothing can be 
more admirable than tlie doctrine wliich he dolivei's respecting 
the antidote to be applied. Coming from one under the inilu- 
ence of such feelings, it cannot be too much commended. 

* It is much more agreeable to human nature, when possessed of 
power, to think of subduing opposition by the exertion of ihal pouaer^ 
than by exercising a moral injiuence over the minds of men. Expe- 
rience however shows, that nothing hut a moral influence can be (f 
permanent duration. When the minds of the majority of a nation 
are thoroughly alienated from their rulers, they will soon learn to 
combine their efforts, so that they will be able to oppose, not merely 
physical force, which may be baffled by skilful counteraction, but 
such an union of talent with strength as slmll at length assert its pre- 
ponderance. 

‘ It is then to moral influence^ that sound policy, as well as religi-- 
ous wisdom, should induce the rulers of mankind to have recourse. 
It is by the dissemination of right principles that the pestilence of 
error to be counteracted. It is by the exercise f right conduct 
and the sincere correction of abuses^ that popular didike is to be o- 
^ercomc, and popular affection to be recovered. However active 
the teachers of sedition and impiety have been — however their efforts 
have been favoured by the peculiar distresses of the times ; there yet, 
it may be hoped, remain enough of religious impressions and patriotic 
feelings amongst tlie bulk of the population, to be wrought upon by 
those who hold the cliief influence in the nation ; if they will serious- 
ly and heartily pursue that system of action which prudence and reli- 
gion combine to recommend, and on w'hicli the divine blessing may 
with reason be expected. 

Jtjs w'ith the view of recommending such a system of action that 
riiesc pages have been composed ; and happy indeed will the writer 
feel himself, if he should be made instrumental in carrying convic- 
tion to the minds of those who are capable of weighing the force of 
fci&^gunients. ’ 

:E<juul praise docs this worthy writer deserve for the hones^ 
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boldness with which he attacks the vicious policy too often 
pursued by the Government, ofwhicl), be it observed, he is 
the avowed partisan, against all the votaries of innovation. 

‘ What shall we say then’ (he asks) ‘ to religious ministers of State 
who not only plunder the subjects, hut excite them to plunder one 
another, and foster their propensity to a*mnal loUevics? 

VVliat shall wc say to the encouragement given to the consumption of 
spirituous liquors, for the sake of the excise iliitics ? What shall we 
*-ay to the doctrine that ministers secure a majority in Parlia- 
ment, and, therelbre, that they must keep at their disposal a certain 
nunjber of needless offices^ and expend a consi Jorahle portion of y)ublic 
•money in pensions^ in order that they nuiv he certain of a sufficient 
number of supporters in the great council of the nation ? — Are Eng- 
lishmen so thoroughly vicious, so incapable of judging concerning the 
wisdom of public measures, so blind to the perception of what is done 
for their advantage, that a wise and virtuous sovereign, having no ob- 
ject but the public good, and employing ministers who were sincere- 
ly desirous of promoting that object, would be left without support? 
— Surely an assertion of this kind would be a libel on the nation. But, 
if such an assertion be not ventured, xvhere is the necessity of resorting 
to corrupt influence P * 

He addresses much good advice to persons in the most exalt- 
ed stations, and especially to the Royal Family. But we think 
there is an oversight (for wc can hardly suspect so charitable an 
author of want of candour) in one or two of the topics used. 
It is very fair to speak of the King’s rc'gular life ; but to hold 
bis Majesty up as desirous ‘ to lighten the burdens of his peo- 
ple, ’ if it be meant to contrast him on this account with his 
successor, is extremely unfair. The reign of George III, dis- 
tinguished for many virtues, will assuredly never be praised 
for economy by any historian ; and the private life of the Mo- 
narch, ricli ill acts of virtue, cannot with justice he described 
as abounding in this particular quality of generosity or disin- 
terestedness, The praise of ^ studiously endeavouring to pro- 
mote the improvement of his people, ’ is well deserved ; l)ut there 
is no ground whatever for introducing it by way of c/mtrast; for 
the munificent and ccjual patronage uniformly bestowed by his 
successor, upon the societies for educating the poor, is entitled 
to the same praise, and has been productive of the happiest 
eflfects. This author ought also, in fairness towards all the 
Royal Family, to have recollected, that there exists on our 
statute book, to the lasting disgrace of the country, and the un- 
avoidable injury of its morals, a law which makes purity of con- 
duct the most difficult and least likely to be preserved by those 
whose example is of the greatest influence. Let the Royal 
Marriage Act, and the Legislature which is sobigotted in main* 
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taining it, sliiirr, with iliosc who arc its victims, the blame of 
courses into wliicli it almost necessarily leads them. 

Very dilfenMU in spirit, though similar in title, is the other 
work now hdore u*.. ll i-* tVoin that detestable manufactory 
which has r(>r some montlis past been sending forth the most 
pernicious woiks that ever brought disgrace, and we will add 
davge}\ upon the free press of this country. We^havc seen, 
with horror, n(»t only Treason and Blasphemy openly preaclicd 
in these proiluetions ; but nay, recom- 
mended in the plainest terms ! Grievous indeed is the respon- 
sibility of those who liavc permitted such crimes to be perpe- 
tratecl with impunity, and who seem only to be at their posts 
when tlicir plaetni are in jeopardy. The j):ipcr before us is far 
less violent than many of its predecessors ; yet the fiVst. seiUenee 
is an cxhortiition to immediate rcsistLince. ‘ If ever it was the 
‘ duty of Britons to resort to the use of arms to recover their 
‘ freedom, and liurl vengeance upon die heads of their tyrant «*, 
* it is ’ And it concludes v/ilh requiring atonement from 
the guilty, ^ altliougli iMinisrers themselves, and another great 
Personage, sliould be brought to the block. ’ We cannot pol- 
lute our pages ^\ith more of this stulf. But we do seriously as- 
fiert, that the utmost stretch of charity cannot believe those 
things to be })iiblishod at any tiim*, undi*r a settled form of go- 
vernmout, wiUi immeent motives. Kither the love of mi -chief, 
or the baser love of gain at the risk of confusion, must be the 
source of such jmblications. The harm which they can do 
to an ostablishod system of policy, slnmg as ours is to defend 
itself if vvi-ely administered, a]))>ea?s trifling iiidcc(.l, compared 
with the incalculable injur;, wliicIi they iiiflict upon the cause 
of rational liberty, and t!ie formidable obstructions which they 
raise to the progress of all juililical improvement, 'rheir circiilu- 
tiori is confined to a very lew j)ersoiis, probably, out of the me- 
tropolis; and even widiin llieir sphere of action, there is lit- 
tle doubt that llieir oxtravaganco is more calculated to stagger 
and ilisgnst, than to make coiuerts. Those who take a vicious 
delight in n'ading them, are in all llkeliliood already seduced 
beyond the possil)iliiy <»f being miide more turbulent; and their 
actions rather than their wonis, are fit objeetb of vigilance to 
the Police. But the o]ierarioii of such writings is powerful in- 
deed upon another class of the eomnmnity. Numbers of well- 
disposed persons take the alarm; and, confounding in one mass 
the incendiaries who disseminate them with tlie pCcu:eful, virtu- 
ous, and rational friends of liberty and of liurnan improvement, 
they condemn all as tainted with the same wicked principles, 
and deprecate cvciy sort of opposition to abuse, as endangering 
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the stability of the constitution. These alarmists arc the natu- 
ral prey of a very dilferent class, the men interested in all ex- 
isting abuses. Hu'y work upon the fee.rs, and heighten thepu** 
iiic of the well intentioned : and escai>e the only risk they run 
of detection, in llie confusion exeitt'd hy the false advocates of 
reform. l"he can've of good gov(Tn!iiei»t has thus no more fatal 
enemies thatn the persons of wIiom'. v/i itings we have sliortly 
spoken. Blit is it iu)t truly deploralvh', tliat the be^t interests 
of the country sliould so olten l)e sacrificed by the elloetual, if 
not avowed coopej-iifion ol ^uotiigate violence in one set of men, 
with the wary corruption of anoihcr ? 


Ajit. irr. V/a A rr 07 in f of the Procri'dinij;^ of the Society for 
supcimHtvj^ the SecesAty of CUmbin^ Bitys. Baldwin, &c. 
London, J81(i. 

A N excellent and well-arranged dinner is a most pleasing 
(W!CUTTeiJce ; and a gicat triumph of civili/ed life. It is 
not only the desc('ii(!i!ig inor-’/ l, and tiie envclojung sauce — but 
the rank, wealth, wit, and beauty which sin round the meats— 
the learned irumagement of light ar.d lieat — tlu‘ silent and rapid 
sorvii'es of the a1t<*n(l:MUs — th.e smiling and se(lulv)iis host, ))rof- 
fering gusts anil r(*li.d)e-— tin* exoiie botlh's — the embossed plate 
— Llie jih’iiNint remarks— the hinuKome liro^ses— the cunning 
artific('S in fruit and farina ! '^I'he liour of dinner, in short, 
includes (very thing of seiisual and Intellectual gralilicatiou 
which a i»n'al nation uhuies in piodacipg. 

In the midst of all this, wlio knou^- tli.U .lie kuchen clnmney 
c.mght iii’f’ half an hour Ix'fore dinner* — anil that a })oor little 
w retch, of *'ix or seven yeai s old, wa- ^ent up in liie midst of the 
llaines to })iit it out ? \V(* ('(.uid not, previous to reaciing this 

evido-nce, ha.ve formed a, eoncept'ori ol ifie mi^erii*s of ihe^iC 
poor wretches, or that iIkii* shoiihl exist, in a eiviii/ed country, 
a class of hninan beings clcsniied to sueli extreme and varied dis- 
tress. We will give a shea I epitoiiic of what is (!evelo})ed in the 
evidence bclore the two I lou.,c\> of Parliament, 

Boys are made cliiiniiey-sweepers at the early age of five 
or six. 

fdttle boys for Jliicy^ is a common })hrase in tiie cards 
left at the door by ilineia.nl r*himney-swi‘ep(‘rs. Flues made to 
ovens and c(^pj)crs are often less than nine inches square; and 
it may be easily concc'ived, how slender the frame of that liiiman 
body must be, whieh (*an force itself ihrongh such an ii}>er(ure, 

^ What the age of the youngest bo} s w ho have been employed 
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in this trade, to yonr knowlecl^^c ? — About five years of age : I know 
-one now between five and six years old, it is the man’s own son in 
t.he Strand ; now there is another at Somer’s Town, I think said he 
was between lour and five, or about five; Jack Hall, a little lad, 
takes him about. Did you ever know any female children employed ? 
—Yes, I kn(»w one now. About two years ago there was a woman 
told me she had climbed scores of times, and there is, one at Pad- 
dington now whose father taught her to climb : but I have often heard 
talk of thorn when I was apprentice, in different places. What is the 
smallest-sized Hue you have ever met with in the course of your expe- 
rience ? — About eight inches by nine ; these they are always obliged 
to climb in this posture (describing itj keeping the arms up straight: 
if they slip their arms down, they get jammed in ; unless they get 
their arms close over their head they cannot climb. ’ L'^rds' Minidesy 
No. 1. p. 8. 

'The following is a specimen of the manner in which they arc 
taught tins art of climbing chimneys. 

Do you remember being taught to climb chimneys ? — Yes. What 
did you feel upon the first attempt to climb a chimney ? — Tlic first 
chimney I wont up, they told me there was some plumb-pudding 
and money up at the lop of it, and that is the way they enticed me 
up ; and when I got up, I would not let the other boy get from under 
me to get at it, I thought he would get it ; I could not get up, and 
ahoved the pot and half the chimney down into the yard. Did you 
experience any inconvenience to your knees, or your elbows ? — Yes, 
the skin was off my knees and elbows too, in climbing up the new 
cliimneys they forced me up. How did they force you up ? — Whciii 
1 got up, 1 cried out about my sore knees. Were you beat or com- 
pelled to go up by any violent means ? — Yes, when I went to a nar- 
row chimney, if 1 could not do it, I durst not go home ; when 1 used 
to come down, my master w’ould well beat me with the brush ; and 
not only my master, hut wlicn wc used to go with the journeymen, 
if we could not do it, they used to hit us three or four times with the 
brush ? ’ Jbid. p. 5. 

In practisitig the art of climbing, they are often crippled. 

* You talked of the pargetting to chimneys ; are many cliimney.s 
pargetted? — There used to be more than are now ; we used to have 
to go and sit all a- twist to parge them, according to the floors, to 
keep the smoke from coming out ; then I could not straighten ni^ 
legs ; and that is the reason that many are cripples, — from parging 
and stopping the holes. ' Ibid, p. 17. 

They are often stuck fast in a chimney, and, after remaining 
there many hours, are cut out. 

* Have you known, in the course of your practice, boys stick in 
chimneys at all ? — Yes, frequently. Did you ever know an instance 
of a boy .being sufibcated to death?— No ; 1 do not recollect any one 
at present, but 1 have assisted in taking boys out whan they have 

6 
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been nearly exhausted. Did you ever know an instance of its being 
necessary to break open a chimney to take the boy oat ? — O yes. 
Frcqiusnily ? — Monthly^ I might say ; it is done with a cloak, if pos- 
sible, that it should not be discovered : a master in general wishes It 
not to be known, and therefore speaks to the people belonging to the 
house not to mention it, for it was merely the boy’s neglect ; they of- 
ten say it was the boy’s neglect. Why do they say that ? — The boy s 
climbing shirt is oflen very bad ; the boy coming down, if the chimney 
be very narrow, and numbers of them are only nine inches, gets his 
ahirt rumpled underneath him, and he has no power after he is fixed 
in that way Qnsith his hand upj Does a boy frequently stick in the 
chimney ?— -Yes ; I have known more instances of that the last twelve- 
month than before. Do you ever have to break open in the inside 
of a room ? — Ves, I have helped to break through into a kitchen 
chimney in a dining room* ' Lords* Minutes, p. 34. 

To the same eliect is the evidence of Joliii Daniels, {Minutes^ 
p. 100), and of James Ludford, {Lords' Minutes, p. 147.) 

* You have swept the Penitentiary — I have. Did you ever know 
a boy stick in any of the Chimneys there ? — Yes, I have. Was it 
one of your boys ? — It was. Was there one or two that stuck? — 
Two of them. How long did they stick there ? — .Two hours. How 
were they got out?— They >vere cut gut. Was there any danger 
while they were in that situation ? — It was the core from the parget- 
ting of the chimney, and the rubbish that tlie labourers had thrown 
down, that stopped them, and when they got it aside them, they could 
not pass. They both stuck together? — Yes. ' Lords Minutes, p. 147. 

One more instance we shall give from the Evidence before the 
Commons. 

‘ - Have you heard of any accidents that have recently happened to 
climbing boys in the small flues ? — ^Yes ; I have often met with acci- 
tlcnts myself when I was a boy ; there was lately one in Mary-le-bone,. 
where the boy lost his life in a flue, a boy of the name of Tinsey, (bis 
fatlier was of the same trade) ; that boy I think was about eleven or 
twelve years old. Was there a coroner’s inquest sat on the body of 
that boy you mentioned ? — YT'S, tlicre was ; he was an apprentice of 
a man of the name of Gay. How many accidents do you recollect, 
which were attended with loss of life to the climbing boys ? — I have 
heard talk of many more than I know of ; I never knew of more than 
three since I have been at the trade, but I have heard talk of many 
more. Of twenty or thirty ? — I cannot say ; I have been near losing 
my own life several times. * Commons Jleport, p. 53. 

We come now to burning little chimney-sweepers. A large^ 
party are invited to dinner — a great display is to be jnqde : — and 
about an hour before dinner, there is an alarm tluit the kitch^i 
chimney is on fire ! It is impossible to put off the distinguished 
personages who are^ expected. Jt gets very late for tlie soup 
and fish — the cook is frantic — all eyes are tuimed upon tJie sable, 
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of the master chimney swcejior — aiuf up into the 
n^cist of the burninij!: chimney is sent one of tlie miserable little 
of llie brush ! There is a positive prohibition of this 
j^acticc, and an enactment of penailics in one of the acts of 
Iparlkincnt which respect chimney sweepers. l>ut what nuitlcr 
]i^ts of Parliament, when tlie pleasures of genteel,^ people are 
licwftcernecl ? Or what is a toasted child, compared to the ago- 
liics of tile mistress of the house with a deranged dinner ? 

‘ Did you over know a boy get burnt up a chimney? Yes, — Is 
that usual? Yes, I have been burnt my self, and have got the scars 
on my legs ; a yciir ago I was up a chimney in J^iquor Pond Street ; 
I have been up more tlmn forlif chimncifs where I hane been hirnt, 
■—•Did your muster or the joiirneymon ever direct yau to go up ii 
chimney that was on fire ? Yes, it is a general case. — Do they com- 
pel you to go up a chimney that is on fire ? Oh yes, it was the ge- 
neral practice for two of us to stop at homo on Sunday to bo reaily 
in case of a chinmey being a-firc.- — You say it is general to compel 
the boys to go up chimneys on fire ? Yes, boys get very ill-treated 
if they do not go up. * — Lords' MhzuteSf p. t) b 

‘ Were you ever forced up a chimney on fire ? Yes, I was forced 
up one once, and, because I could not do it, I was taken home and 
well hided with a brush by the journeyiiian. — Have you frequently 

been burnt in ascending chimneys on fire ? Three times Are siicli 

hardships as you have described common in the trade with other boys 
Yes,, they are. ’ — Lords' Minntesy p. 100. 

‘ What is the price for sending a boy up a chimney badly on fire ? 
^Yhe price allowed is five shillings, but most of them cliargo hall’ a 
. cainea* — Is any part of that given to the boy ? No, but very often 
boy gets half a crown ; and then the journeyman has half, and 
' hia mistrc.ss takes the other part to take care of against Sunday. — 
Hive. you never seen w'ater thrown down from the top of a chinmey 
when it is on fire ? Yes. — Is not that generally done ? Yes ; I have 
aeen that done twenty times, and the boy in the chinmey ; at the tiine 
.. when the boy has liallooed out, “ It is so hot 1 cannot go any l\ir- 
ther ; " and then the expressiort is, with an oath, “ Stop, and I will 
. heave a pail of water down. ” — Lords' Minutes^ p. 

' . Chimney-sweepers arc subject to a peculiar sort of cancer, 
which often brings them to a jmemature death, 

* He appeared perfectly willing to try the machines everywhere ? 

, must say the man appeared perfectly willing ; ho had a fear that 
he and his family would be ruined by them ; but I must say of lurn, 
I .. that is very different from other sweeps I have seen ; ho attends 
much to his own business ; he was as black as any boy he had 
' ; and unfortunately in the course of conversation he told me 
, : cancer ; he was a fine healthy strong looking man ; he told 

\ isie he dreaded having an operation performed, bnt his father died of 
and that his father was sweeper to King George 
^ Sacoiid. Minui^y p. 81. 
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* What JS the nature of the particular diseases ? The diseases tliat 
we particularly noticed, to which they were subject, were of a can* 
cerous dcscription.-^In what part ? The scrolum in particular, &e* 
—Did you ever hoar of cases of that description that were fatal ? 
No, I do not think them as being altogether fatal, unless they will 
)iot submit to the operation ; they have such a dread of the operation 
that they wl! not submit to it, and if they do not let it be perfectly 
1 ‘cmovod they' will be liable to the return of it. — To what cause 
do you ailribute that disease? I think it begins from a. want of 
rare : the scrotum being in so many folds or crevices, the soot 
lodges in them and creates an itching, and 1 conceive that by 
scratching it and tearing it the soot gets in and creates the ir- 
ritability ; which disease we know by the name of the cliimney 
sweeper s cjpiccr, and is always lectured upon separately as a distinct 
disease. — 'ilien the Committee understands that the physicians who 
arc entrusted with the care and management of those hospitals think 
that disease of such common occurrence, that it is necessary to make 
it a part of surgical education ? Most assuredly ; I remeinber Mr 
Cline and Mr Cooper were particular on that subject. — Without an 
operation there is no cure? I conceive not ; I conceive without the 
operation it is death ; for cancers are of that nature that unless you 
extirpate them entirely they will never be cured. ' — Comntom' Repi 
p. 60, Gl. 

In addition to the life tliey load as chimney sweepers, iS' sii- 
])eradded the occupation of nightmen. 

‘ ( Ih/ a Loi'd,) ' Is it generally the custom that many masters are 
likewise nightinen? Yes; I forgot that circumstance, which is very 
grievous ; I have been tied round the middle and let down several 
jPrivies, for the purpose of fetching watches and such things ; it is 
generally made the practice to take the smallest boy to let him 
through the hole without taking up the seat, and to paddle about 
there till he finds it ; they do not take a big boy because it disturbs 
tlic scat. ’ — hords MimUeSy p. 38. 

The bed of these poor little wretches is often the soot they 
Iiave swept in the day. 

‘ How are the boys generally lodged ; where do they sleep at 
^night? — Some masters may be better than others, but I khow 1 have 
slept on the soot that was gathered in the day, myself. Where’ do 
hoys generally sleep ? — Never on a bed ; I never slept dn a bed my- 
self while I was apprentice. Do they sleep in cellars? — Yes, « very 
often ; I have slept in the cellar myself on the sacks 1 took out. 
What had you to cover you ? — ^The same. Had you any pillow ?— 
No further than my breeches and jacket under my head. How wero 
you clothed? — When I was apprentice we had a pair ofWeather 
breeches 'and a small flannel jacket. Any shoes and stockings ?— * 
Oh dear no ; no stockings. Had you any other clothes for Sund^ ? 
— Sometimes we had an old bit of a jacket, that we oat 

ourselves, and a Shirr. ’ Lords' Minutes^ p, 40* 

^ X2 ' . • / 
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" Girls arc occasionally employed as clilmney-sweepers* 

^ Another circumstance, which has not been mentioned to the 
Cwmittee, is, that there are several little girls employed ; there are 
two of the name of Morgan at Windsor, daughters of the chimney 
Sftreeper, who is employed to sweep the chimneys of the Castle ; an- 
other instance at Uxbridge and at Brighton, and at Whitechapel, 
(which was some years ago) and at Hadley near Barnet, and Witham 
m^Essex, and elsewhere. * Commons' ReporU p. 71. 

Another peculiar danger to which chimney sweepers are ex- 
posed, is the rottenness of the pots at the top of chimneys ; — 
ifar they must ascend to the very summit, and show their bvusli- 
es above them, or tlicre is no proof diat the work is proper- 
ly completed. These chimney-pot?, from their exposed situ- 
ation, are vei’y subject tp decay; and when the poor little 
wretch has worked his way up to the top, pot and boy give way 
together, and are both shivered to atoms. There are many in- 
stances of this in the evidence before both Houses. When they 
outgrow the power of going up a chimney, they are lit for no- 
thing else. The miseries they have suffered lead to nothing. 
They are not only enormous, but unprofitable : Having suffer- 
ed, ill what is called the happiest part of life, every misery which 
an human being can suffer, they arc then cast out to rob and 
steal, and given up to the law. 

‘Not the least of their miseries, while their trial endures, is 
their exposure to cold. It will easily be believed that much mo- 
ney Is not expended on the clothes of a poor boy stolen from 
his parents, or sold by them for a few shillings, and constant- 
ly occupied in dirty \voik. Yet die nature of their occupations 
renders chimney sweepers peculiarly susceptible of cold. And 
as chimneys must bo swept very early, at four or five o’clock of 
a winter morning, the poor boys aie shivering at the door, and 
attempting, by repeated ringing*?, to rouse the profligate foot- 
man ; but the more they ring, the more the footman docs not 
Cpmew 

* Do they go out in the winter-time without stockings? — Oh yes. 
Always ? — I never saw one go out xvkh stockings ; 1 have known 
musters make tlicir boys pull off their leggings, and cut off the feet, 
to keep their feet wunu when they have chilblains. Are chimney 
sweeper's boy<? peculiarly subject to chilblains ?— Yes ; 1 believe it is 
owing to die^ weather,; they often go out at two or three in the morn- 
ing, and their shoes ate generally very bad. Do they go out at that 
hear at Christmas ? — Yes ; a man will have twenty jobs at four, and 
twenty more at five or six. Are .chimneys generally swept much a- 
botit Ghristmas time ? — Yes ; they are in general ; it is left to the 
GhrisUnas week. Do you suppose it is frequent that, in the Christ- 
iKp^week, boys are out from three o’clock in the morning to nine or 
fuitber than that ; I have known that a boy has been only 
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in and out again directly all day dll five o'clock in the evening. Do 
you consider the journeymen and masters treat those boys generally 
with greater cruelty than other apprentices in other trades are treat* 
td ? — They do, most horrid and shocking. ' Lords\MinuteSi p.33. 

The following is the reluctant evidence of a master. 

* At whini hour in the morning did your boys go jout upon their 
employment ? — According to orders. At any time ? — To be sure ; 
suppose a nobleman wished to have his chimney done before four or 
five o’clock in the morning, it was done, or how were die servants to 
get their things done ? Supposing you had an order to attend at 
foul' o’clock in the morning in the month of December, you sent your 
boy? — S was generally whh him, or had a careful follower with him. 
Do you thinly those early hours beneficial for him ? — I do ; and I have 
heard that * early to bed and early to rise, is the way to be healthy, 
wealthy, and wise. * Did they always get in as soon as they knock- 
ed ? — No ; it would be pleasant to the profession if they could., How 
long did they wait ?— TV// t/ie servants pleased to rise. How ^ong 
might that be ? — According how heavy they were to sleep. How 
long was that ? — It is impossible to say ; ten minutes at one house, 
and twenty at another. Perhaps half an hour ? — We cannot see in 
the dark Aotu the minutes go. Do you think it healthy to let them 
stand there twenty minutes at four o’clock in the morning in the win- 
ter time ? — He has a cloth to wrap himself in like a mantle, and keep 
himself warm. ' Lords* Minutes^ pp. 138, 139. 

Wc must not forget sore eyes. Soot lodges on tlioir eye- 
lids, produces irritability, which requires friction ; and the fric- 
tion of dirty hands of course increases the disease. Thegreatei* 
})roportion of chimney sweepers are in consequence blear-eyed. 
The boys are very small; but they a^*e compelled to cajrry 
liciivy loads of soot. 

* Are you at all lame yourself ?— No ; but I am ‘ knapped-kneed * 
with carrying heavy loads, when I was an apprentice. That was the 
occasion of it ? — It was. In general are persons employed in y.our 
trade either stunted or knock-kneed by carrying heavy loads during 
their childhood ? — It is owing to their masters a great deal ; ana 
when they climb a great deal, it makes them weak. * Commons* lle^ 
porty p. 58. 

In climbing a chimney, the great hold is by the knees and 
elbows. A young child of (5 or 7 years old, working with knees 
and elbows against hard bricks, soon rubs off the skin fropa 
these bony projections, apd is forced to climb high chitutl^ys 
with raw and bloody knees and elbows. ^ 

‘ Are the boys’ knees and elbows rendered sore when they first 
begin to learn to climb ? — Yes, tliey are, and pieces out of them* 
Is that almost generally the case? — It is; there is iwt one 
tvsenty voho is not /.^and they are sure to take the scars to thrir 
grave ; 1 have seme now, Are thby usually eompclled to coritinu# 
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I^Bubtng ivhile those sores are open ? — Yes ; tlie way they use to 
hard is that way. Might not this seventy he obviated by 
\|^ of pads in learning to climb? — Yes ; but they consider in the 
b^ibess, learniiipf a boy, that he is never thoroughly learned until 
IKo boy’s knees arc hard after being sore ; then they conyider it ne- 
^cei^s^ry to put a pad on, fVoni seeing the boys have badokbees ; tho 
/^ildren generally walk stilF-kneed. Is it usual among the chimney 

} [weepers to teach their boys to learn by means of pads ? — No ; they 
earn them with nearly naked knees. Is it done in *bne instance in 
' twenty 1 -No, nor one in fifty.* Lords' Mimtesy p. 32. 

According to the humanity of the master, the soot r.eniains 
upon, die bodies of tho children, unwashed for any time from 
b. week to a year. ^ , 

* Are the boys generally washed regidarly? — No, unless they 
wash themselves. Did not your master take care you w’cre washed ? 
■~No. Not once in three months ? — No, ‘)wt once a .year. Did not 
he find you sofip ? — No ; I can take my oath on‘ the Bible that he 
, never found me one piece of soap during the time 1 was apprentice. ' 
Lords' Minutes y p. 41. 

The life of these poor little wuetches is so mi iorable, tlmt they 
often lie sulking in the flifbs unwilling to come outi; 

%pid you ever see seventy used to boys that were nut obstinate 
^nd perverse? — Yes. Very often? — Yes, very often. The boy: 

• are rather obstinate ; some of them are ; son)e of tliein will get half- 
way up the chimney, and will not go any further, and then tlie jour- 
..layman will swear at them to come* down, or go on; but the boy ; 

' are too frightened to come down ; tliey halloo out, we cannot get up, 
iand they are afraid to come down ; sometimes they will send lor 
another boy, ajid drag them down ; sometimes get up to the top of 
the chimney, and throw down water, and drive them down ; then, 
when (hey get them down, they will begin to drag, or beat, or kid: 

, them about tlic house ; then, V-^hen they get home, the master will 
beat them all round the kitchen afterwards, and give them no break- 
fast perhaps. * Lords 'MinuteSy pp. 9, 10. 

When a chimney boy has done bufficient work for the mas - 
, \ter, he must, work for the man ; and he thus becomes, for sevc- 
. v^al]iours after his morning’s work, a perquisite to the journey- 

y *,s ^ It is frequently the perquisite of the journeyman, whjsn the first 
iiabpur of the day on account of the master is finished, to ' call the 
,:^,tteets, ' in search of employment on their own account, wirli tlio 
'^^pronticcs, whose labour is thus unreasonably extended, and whose 
, are weakened and distorted by the weights which they have to 

and by the distance which they have to walk- John I^awless 
* 1 have known a boy to clinjb from twenty to thirty chimneys 
master in the morning ; helms then been sent out instantly 
j jrfth the joui^eyman, wlro has kept him out till three or four o’clock, 
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• till he has accumulated from six to uj;lit bushels of soot.’ Lov!^* 
RepoHy p. 24. 

The sight of a little cliiiniicv sweeper oficn excites pity: and 
they have small presents inatle to them at the liouses where 
they sweep. These benevolent alms are disposed of in the fol- 
lowing manner. 

‘ Do flu^boys receive little presents of money from people often 
in your trade ? — Yes, it is in general the custom. Are they allowed 
to keep that for their own use ? — Not the whole of it, — the journey- 
man take what they think proper. 'Fhe journeymen nre entitled to 
half by the masters orders ; and whatever a boy may get, if two bt^ys 
and one journeyman are sent to a large house to sweep a^ number of 
chimneys, and after they have done, there should be a shilling, or 
eighteen-pence given to the boys, the journeyman has his full half, 
and the two boys in general have, the other. Is it usual or custom- 
ary for the journeymen to play at chuck farthiiig or other games with 
tlie boys ? — Frequently. Do they win the money from the boys ?— 
iTcqucntly ; the children give their money to the jonn:cynien to 
screen for them. What do you mean by sci'eening ? — Such a thing 
as sifting the soot. The child is tired, and he says ‘ Jem, I will give 
yo(ji twopence if you will sift my share of the soot ; ’ there is some- 
times twenty or thirty bushels to sift. Do you think the boys retain 
<»ne quarter of that given tliem for their own use ? — No. ’ Lords' 
Minutes^ p, 35. 

To this most horrible list of calamities is to be added the 
dreadful deaths by which chimney sweepers are often dcstroy- 
•cd. Of these wc once thought of giving two .examples ; one 
from London, the otlier from our own town of Edinburgh: But 
we confine ourselves to the latter. 

* James Thomson, chimney sv/eeper. — One day in the beginniirg of 
June witness and panel (that is, the Master, tlie party accused) had 
been sweping vents together. About Jour o’clock in the after- 
noon, the panel ])roposed to go to Albany-street, where the panel’s 
brother w^as cleaning a vent, with the assistance of Fraser, whom 
he had borrowed from the panel for the occasion. When witness 
and panel got to the house in Albany-strecL, they found Fraser, 
who had gone up the vent bdiceen eleven and hvclve o’clock, not 
3 ot come down. On entering the Iiousc tl)ey found a mason mak* 
ing a ho^e in the wall. Panel said, wliat was he doing ? I sup- 
pose he has taken a J^zy fit. The panel called to the boy, What 
are you doing ? what’s keeping you ? The boy answered that lie 
ceuld not come. The panel \vorkcd a long while, sometimes per- 
suading him, ^sometimes threatening and swearing at the boy to get 
him down. Panel then said, 1 will go to a hardware shop 
get a barrel of gunpow'der, and blow you and the vent to the de- 
vil, if you do not come down. Panel then began to slap at the 
then >vent up a Uujidei^; and spoke to the boy through a 
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jpiiH bole in the w^l previously made by the mason— *hut the boy 
dld ,)i^anflOirer. Panel’s brother told witness to come do^, as the 
t^%i^ter knew best how to manage him. Witness then threw 
jacket, and put a handkerchief about his head, and said to the 
let me go up the chimney to see what’s keeping him. The 
^ll^aael made no answer, but pushed witness away from the chimney, 
4^.GOiiUnued bullying the boy. At this time the panel,, was stand- 
on the grate, so that witness could not go up the chimney ; wit- 
JD^ then said to panel’s brother, there is no use for me here, mean- 
ing that panel would not permit him to use his sert^ICes. He pre- 
yeoted the mason making the hole larger, saying, Stop and I’ll bring 
him down jn five minutes* time. Witness then put on his jacket, and 
pont^nued an hour in the room, during aU ’which time the panel coniU 
n\§ed iullying the boy. Panel then desired witness to, go to Reid’s 
bouse to get the loan of his boy Alison. Witness went to Reid’s 
bouse, and asked Reid to come and speak to panel’s brother. Reid 
asked if panel was there ? Witness answered he was ; Keid said he 
would scp4 his boy to the panel, but not to the panel’s brother. Wit- 
ness and Reid wont to Albany-street ; and when tliey got into the 
room, panel took bis head out of the chimney, and asked Reid if he 
would lend him his boy ; Reid agreed ; witness tlien returned to Reid’s 
house for his boy, and Reid called after him, ^ Fetch down a set of 
ropes with you. ’ By this time witness had been ten minutes in the 
room, during which time panel was swearing, and asking what’s keep- 
ing you, you scoundrel ? When witness returned with the boy and 
ropes, Reid took bold of the rope, and having loosed it, gave Alison 
one end, and directed him to go up the chimney, saying, do not go 
farther than hisVeet, and when you get there fasten it to his foot. 
Panel said nothing all this time. Alison went up, and having fasten- 
ed the rope, Reid desired him to come down ; Reid took the rope and 
pulled, but did not bring down the boy ; the rdpo broke ; Alison was 
sent up again with the other end of the rope, which was fastened to 
the boy's foot. When Reid was pulling the rope, panel said, “ You 
jbave not the strength of a cat ; he took the rope into his own hands, 
pulling as strong as he could. Having pulled about d quarter of an 
hour, panel and Reid fastened the rope round a crow bar, which they 
applied to the wall as a lever, and both pulled wilh all their strength 
yqt about a quarter of an hour longer, when it broke. During this 
time witness heard the boy cry, and say, * My God Almighty!’ 
Pai^ said, ‘ If I had you here, I would God Almighty you. ' Wit- 
ness thought the cries were in agony. The master of the house 
juTQpght a new piece ef rope, and the panel’s brother spliced an eye 
on Reid expressed a wish to have it fastened on’ both thighs, to 
greater purchase*' Alison was sent up for this . purjsbse, but 
ca;mn.,down, and said he could not get h ihstened. Panel then began 
to at the wpltl After striking a long while at the wall,' he got out 
a large stofie ; he then put in his head and called to Fraser^ ' Do 
you bear/yon sir but , got no answer ; he then put in his hands^ 
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•and threw down deceased s breeches. He then came down from tlie 
ladder. At this time the panel was in a state of perspiratioii ; 
sat down on a stool, and the master of the house gave him a dram. 
Witness did not hear panel make any remarks as to the situation of 
the boy Fraser, Witness thinks, that, from panels appearance, he 
knew the boy was dead. ' Commons' Report^ pp. 13(5-138. 

We h3v« been thus particular in stating the case of the chim- 
ney sweepers, and in founding it upon the basis of facts, thiit we 
niay make ai^^swer to tliosc profligate persons who arc always 
ready to fling an air of ridicule upon the labours of, humanity, 
bcoRiise they arc desirous that what they have not virtue to do 
themselves, should appear to be foolish and romantic when done 
by others. A still higher degree of depravity than this, is to WiUit 
every sort ot compassion for human misery, when it is accom- 
panied by filth, poverty and ignorance,— to regulate liumanity by 
the income tax, and to deem the bodily wretchedness and the 
dirty tears of the poor, a fit subject for pleasantry and contempt. 
We should have been loadi to believe, that such deep-seated 
and disgusting immorality existed in these days ; but the notice 
of it is forced upon us. Nor must we pass over a sot of marvel- 
lously weak gentlemen, who discover democracy and revolution 
in every effort to improve the condition of the lower orders, and 
to take off a little of the load of misery from those points where 
it presses the hardest. Such arc the men into whoso heart 
Mrs Fry has struck the deepest terror, — who abhor Mr Ben- 
tham and his penitentiary ; Mr Bennet and his liuUts ; Sir^James 
Macintosh and his bloodless assises; Mr Tukcaud his sweeping 
machines, — and every other human being who is great and gcxxl 
enough to sacrifice his quiet, to his love for his fcllow-crcatures. 
Certainly we admit that humanity is sometimes the veil of am- 
bitiori or of faction ; but we have no doubt that there are a . 
great many excellent persons to whom it is misery to see misery, 
and pleasure to lessen it ; and who by calling the public atten- 
tion to the worst cases, and by giving birth to judicious legisla- 
tive enactments for their improvement, have made, and are 
making the world somewhat happier than they found it. Up- 
on these principles wc join hands with the friends of the Chim- 
ney sweepers, and most heartily wish for the diminution of their 
numbers, and the limitation of their trade. 

Wc arc thoroughly convinced^ there are many respectable 
master chimney svyeepers: though we suspect their numbers 
have been increased by the alarm which their former' fyr^innj^ 
excited, and by the severe laws made for their coercion But 
even with good masters the trade is miserable, — witli ojjel i{ 

i§not to be endured; and the evidence already quoted 
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of that ^lin racier are to be met with in the occupation’ 
' i^^,a^0^?ping cl I i 1 n n ^ 

all, we own that it was cjiiiie right to throw out 

for prohibiting the sweeping of chimneys by boys — be^ 
humanity is a mod(‘m invention; and there are many 
^binincys in cjld lunises which cannot possibly be swept iO any 
Other Tnanner. But the construction of cliimtieys should be at- 
tended to in some new’ Imililiiig act; and tl)e treatment of boys 
be walchecl over Avlth the most severe jealousy of ihedaw. Above 
(ttt, those wlio liayc cliimneys accessible to machinery, should 
encourage the use of niachiTies, and not think it beneath their 
dignity to lake a little trouble, in order to do a great deal of 
good. Wc slioiild have been very glad to have s^econded the 
view’s of the Climbing Society, and to iiavc pleaded for the com- 
plete abolition of climbing boys, if wc could conscientiously have 
done so. But such a incasiirc, we are convinced from the evi- 
derfee, could not be carried into execution without great injury 
to pniperty, and groat increased risk of fire. The I^ords have 
investigated the matter witli the greatest patience, humanity, 
and good sense; and. they do not veriture, in their Report, to 
reconnnend to the House the abolition of climbing boys, f 


Art. IV. llhtoire rie la Peiniurc m Italie. Par M. B. A. A* 
2 vol. bvo. pp. 836. Paris. Didot, 1817. 

^r^iiEW’Oithy Cardinal wlio received Ariosto with the well known 
exclamation, ^ lOove (Jiavoloy Messer Bndovico avefc - 
tiaic^’' &c. might well have repeated* it upon reading these vo- 
iinnes, — which certainly contain an infiir'te number of strange 
stories, and (xld remarks, delivered with little connexion, in a. 
rambling manner, and on almost every ijuhjcct. Nevcrthclc: .^, 
they are the work of ii very acute and lively person, whokuov/s a 
great deal, especially on the principal subject of his book; and 
who, iij)on that and most others, thinks, often piiradoxicajly, 
and somelimes alfecteclly, but always originally, liy means ot* 
liis own remarks on all sorts of subjects, of anecdotes collected 
partly from the common gossip of Italy and from received 
works on the history of the arts, anti partly from more ob- 
jure sources, lie has ceritiinly contrived to make one of the 

* * The price of a niacliine is fifteen shillings. 

f . The Chairman of this Committee was Lord Auckland, whose 
h&tne may be always a guaranti^fe to the public fbr ^ood feelings, re? 
Isolated by good sense, 
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most entertaining books that luivc appeared for some time 
book which never tires us, notwithstanding it be none of the 
smallest; and, though it may now' and then provoke by its 
conceit, and disgust us by its tone upon sacred subjects, must 
be admitted to convey a good deal of instruction, as well as a- 
inuscmcfttf upon tlic topics to wliich it is more immediately de- 
voted. 

Althoiudi, j]: appears to have been published for some time, 
it has not, we believe, found its way into this country; but 
ct)iinmon report dcj^griates, as the author, the liaron Sten- 
dah), of whose book upon Home, Vlorcnce, and Naples, we 
gave an account some time ago. If tins be really the case, we 
ibar wc must qualify considerably llie })raise of originality al- 
ready given, for Ibar of falling into somethin.g like the mistake 
into which we were seduced by the strange plagiarisms of tliat 
former publication. — Having bestowed commendations iipou 
one part of it, we v;ere rather surprised to find, some time af- 
tcrwMnds, that the passage so praised w'as a lilci’a! translation, 
of piif't of an article in an old Number of this Journal ! Wlicii 
a writer has recourse to such expedierus, no one tan be, sure, 
at any monient, that he is not reading the work of a tliird par- 
ly; but it was our winmsical fate to be very unwiltiugly rent I- 
ii.g, and very innocently, and perliaps unjustly, praising our 
own. 

The Introduction is made up of desultory observations 'incl 
anecdotes respecting llic state of society and the arts, from die 
.ravage slate to the end of the Augustan ago of modern Italy; 


* As some of our veatier# may ho curious to know the nature ami 
jextent of this p!agiari?.ni, we beg Ica\e to intorm tliL’in, that if they 
will turn to p. I9f of the Baron's \vt»rk, they will find ahniv^ ten pages 
on th.e subject of Alheri, Iberaliy translated from our article on than 
writer, at Vol. XV. pages and 297, iVe. of tlu; lloview. Again, 
at p. 220 of de Stcndalil, they v/ill find a still larger discussion 
on the stale of Frenclt society before die Jlevolation, (iiiid it is this 
vvliica we praised last year without recognihing it), the oiigiual of 
which may be seen in our review of thg Letters of Mad. da Deffaiid, 
Vol. XV. p. *1.39, &c. — At p. 2.51. tlic* Baron has again borrpnotl a 
jiage or two on the genius of llie tiernicUus irom our review of Sdile- 
gel, Vol. XXVr. p. (37 ; besides a variety of .smaller passages and 
phrases wliich it might be too niggardly to specify. It. is cerUiiniy 
very flattering to us to find our scnliments on the iiteiatiireand nTau- 
ners of the Continent, adopted by a continental writer of great viva- 
city and high pretensions. But it w’oiild have been still more agree- 
able, if he had teen pleased to give sonic little hint of the source 
fi’bm which they were derived. 
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E^^^iprcater part of it lias as much connexion with {^ticft 
painting. Why it should be called an Introduction, is 
easily perceived ; for it relates almost entirely to the pe* 
i^^^^bich are more particularly the subject of the history itself, 
the lime of Cimabuc to die middle of the sixteenth cen- 
Passing it over, we arrive at the history of the^Rorentine 
i^hooli which fills the whole of the present publication. Indeed 
ii;ihignt more properly be termed, Anecdotes of the two great 
masters, Leonardo da Vinci and Michael Angelo, and their 
contemporaries, than a General History of Painting; and ^ac- 
cordihgly, even the portion connected more strictly with the 
Arts, is pretty equally subdivided, as might be expected, between 
the diflperent branches in which the latter of diese'' great men 
excellecL 

Of the revivers of painting, the author gives few anecdotes 
that are not pretty well known. The most ancieqt authenticat- 
ed picture of an Italian artist, is generally said to be the Virgin 
of Guido da Sienna, which bears in the inscription the date of 
1231. Our author, however, gives some particulars respecting 
the remains, still more ancient, of Giunta Pisano, who died iu 
1240, the year that Cimabue was born. 

Although Cimabue has the fame of being the father of the 
Art, and though ho was enthusiastically admired in his day, wc 
may say of liiui, that the greatest work which proceeded from 
his stuciiOj was his scholar Giotto — as it has been remarked of 
Bergman, that his grand discovery was the discovery of Schecle. 
In reflecting upon Cimabuc’s history, the most interesting cir- 
cumstance certainly is the unequivocal proofs which it affords 
of his country being already prepared for bearing an abundant 
harvest of genius in that kind. The zeal with which all classes 
of the people regarded his excellence — the devotion witli w hich 
they honoured his works — is sufficient to show, not only that the 
seras of excellence in the fine arts had been sown, but that the 
soil had been fitted to receive them. His residence was throng- 
ed by such crow'ds to view^ his Madonna, when the visit of a 
j50verejgn obliged him to let it be seen, that the district where 
he lived obtained from thence the name of Borgo-Allegrp ; 
and when it was to be placed in the church where it still re- 
mains, the populace accompanied the procession with colours 
and bands of music, as if some national success had given rise 
U) a triumphal pageant. Yet he was immediately, and in his 
own time, siu*passc(l by his celebrated pupil, w’ho went as much 
joyond him as he had gone beyond Guido } and filled Italy with 
lia scholars, as well as tlic productiofis of his pencil. The fol- 
io wing, passage forms one chapter of work, before 
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^ affectedly entitled ‘ Oter le piedestaJ ; ' but it tells a 
truth of very general application. 

‘ Pour ^tre juste envers cet liomtne rare, il faut regarder ses pr4- 
decesseurs. See defauts sautent aux yeux ; son dessein est sec ; il a 
soin de cacher tbujours sous de longues draperies les extr^mit^s de ses 
figures, a raison, car il s*en tire fort mal. Au total, ses tableaux 
ont fair barbare. Il n’est pas un de nos peintres qui ne se sente une 
immense superiority sur le pauvre Giotto. Mais ne pourroit-il pas 
leur dire ; 

^ Sans moi, qui suis si peu, vous seriez moins encore. 

11 est sur que, quand un bourgeois de Paris prend un fiacre pour aller 
au spectacle, il est plus magnifique que les plus grands seigneui^ de 
la cour de Francois Icr. Ceux-ci par les pluies battantes de Thiver, 
alloient d la\;our a cheval, avec leurs femmes en croupe, au travers 
de rues non pavees, qui avoient un pied de boue, et pas dc reverbdres* 
Faut-il condure que le connetable de Montmorency, ou Tamiral 
Bonnivet, ytoient des gens moins considerables dans Tetat que le petit 
marchand de la rue Saint-Denis ? Jc con^ois bien que Ton n’ait pas 
de plaisir a voir les ceuvres de Giotto. Si Ton dit ; Que cela est laid ! 
on peut avoir raison ; mais si Ton ajoute : Quel peintre pitoyable I on 
manque de lumidr^. ’ 1. 34, 35. 

The following remarks are also judicious and lively. 

‘ Une certain symytrie qui plait d Tamateur eclairy, et surtoujb un 
dessein moins anguleux, et un colons plus moelleux que chez ses 
rudes prydycesseurs, les distinguent facilement. Ces mains grdles^ 
ces pieds en pointe, ces visages nialheureux, ces yeux eifarya, restes 
de la barbaric apportce de Constantinople, disparoissent pau a peu. 
Je trouve que ses ouvrages plaisent d’autant plus qu’ils sont de moin- 
dre dimension. Far exemple, les petites figures de la sacristie du 
Vatican sont des miniatures plelnes de graces ; et ce qui manquoit 
surtout aux arts avant lui, e’est la grace. Quelques sauvage^ que soi- 
ent les hommes, on peut leur falre peur ; car ils out yprouve Ja souf- 
france ; mais, pour qu’ils fassent attention a ce qui n’est que graeieux, 
il faut qu’ils connoissent le bonheur d’aimer. Giotto sut exprimer 
beaucoiip de petites circonstances de la nature peu dignes des sednes 
graves od il les introduisoit ; mais c’ytoit la nature. On peut dire 
qu’il fut rioventeur du portrait. On lui doit entre autres, ceux de 
Dante, son ami. Quelques peintres avoient bien cherche la ressem- 
blance avant lui ; mais le premier il r^ussit. 11 etoit architecte. Le 
faraeux clocher de la cathydrale de Florence fut eleve sur ses desseins. 
C’est ryellement une tour tres remarquable. Quoique un peu gothi- 
que, elle donne sur-le>champ Tidee de la vitessc ct de Tyiygance. 
File est isoiye de I’yglise, et se trouve dans I’endroit le plus passage^ 
de la ville, fortune qui manque a bcaucoup de monuments admira* 
hies. ’ I. 35—37. 

The^^reat gcitius^aud success of Giotto, seems to have pr<)» 
duced its usual effect of forming servile imitators, and thwsr 
keeping the ort stationary for some time, l^ut architecture and 
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mado at this period a considerable progress ; and 
.pfe^ pivery likely^ that this circumstance gave . painting the 
and, perhaps, greatest step that it ever made, in tlie 
lidon of perspective and cluaro-oscuro ; for a knowledge of per- 
"setive was the natural consequence of architectural drawing ; 

^ I ah attention lo light and shade as naturally followed from 
ij^^dling the liiiinan figure. To Paolo Ucello, Init still nipre 
Ji^'iifesaccio, were these grand improvements owing, llie latter 
;ii^^!unqucstionably a man of first-rate genius j '^ve believe, 

autnor will be allowed by connoisseurs to c^^timate his merits 
*^inewtiat too higli, when he asserts that tlie principal figure 
iti'the Baptism of St Peter excels any thing which appeared' 
before Raphael ; and particularly, that neither Leonardo da 
.Vinci, nor Fra. Bartolomeo, nor Andrea del Sarto, ever equal- 
it; (the latter being, by the way, exactly Raphael’s contem- 
^ipbl'ary.) — Indeed, he seems aware of his partiality ibr this cini- 
Aent master, when he says, ‘ Je raimo trop j)our eu jugcr. ^ 
He; appears to be still more extravagant in his admiration oi 
X»uca Signorelli; a great painter unquestionably, and whost 
works frequently resemble tliosc of the purest age of the art ; 
but who, we must always recollect j thougli oitr author has for- 
gotten it, lived in the early period of that age ; in fact, he died 
die year after Raphael, and must liave produced many of his 
finest i)ieces in the latter part of the fifteenth century. 

Since wc are come tf) a resting-place, w'-e may as well pause 
to mention the extremely ofleusivc Idne respecting every thing 
that concerns religion, Avhich })ervades thase volumes. The au- 
thor seems, from remarks every where interspersed, to he a fol- 
lower of Buonaparte ; a soldier who has passed hiwS life, as lie 
bints, between makirjg w’ar and making love; and, since the fall 
of bis master, a>id the loss of liis mistress, has sought consola- 
t}Oti in the study of the Fine Arts. Wc have no right perhaps 
to blame him lor having found no comfort in contemplating a 
higher state of existence; but he, on his part, has no right to 
vilify by his sneers the established faith of his country ; for it 
•is immaterial whether he belongs to one nation of Europe oi 
another, or that he calls himself a, citizen of the w'orld. Jf 


. * The epitaph of Masaccio, in the Carmelite Church, which he 
painted in fresco, has furnished, as our author observes, the hint (k’ 
Sir Christopher Wren’s, in St Paurs<— ‘ Si qnccris monumentum ur- 

SI alcun cercassc 11 marmo o 11 nonie mio, 

La Chiesa c il marmo, &c. 

Ibe concluding part of it probably suggested Cardind Beml>o*s cc- 
^ Ial|rated ^tich on Raphael in the Pantheon.^ 
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means the civilized world,. Christianity is its religion at^ 
» V neither acts the part of a wdse nor of a virtuous man, wij^ 
^■Jightly obtrudes the expressiorii of his contempt for it. 

" ignorant he is, and how prejudiced, on all matters connected 
with this sulnect, a very cursory perusal of his book may serVei 
to show,^ fie seems indeed most perversely blind to the tri* 
^imphaiit ^te of religion at the present da}"^, when, by the pro- 
digious multiplication of Bible Societies and of new translations 
and cditiouj*ifahat sacred book, the readers of the Holy Scrip- 
tures have been multiplied, we believe, move than tenfold with- 
in these twenty years. * Aujourtfluii ' (he petulantly asks, its 
Mr Burke, though ivith belter reason, did of Bolingbroke)j 
‘ qui est*cc*qui lit la Bible? ’ In a note, he qualifies Iiis inter- 
rogatory, by adding, ‘ liors de iWngleterre. ’ But, for the 
Continent, he answers his own question, imv I falsely, thus— 
‘ Quclque amateur pout-etre, pour y voir L*s qui?ize on vingl 
traits, eteriiels snjets des tableaux ihi grand I’.ieele/ His la- 
mentations are fioquent, that the great, masters should not 
have chosen tlu'ir subjects from classical s|<a v; but ho haJ: 
the Ciuidoiir, in one place, to iiisrrt an s»ppo itc opinion, much 
nearer the truth, and from a quarter not easily to bo sus- 
pected of bigotry, tlie Currcspondc'uce of Orlmin and Diderot 
where praise is jiiMly given to sailijccts from the Bible, upor 
this ground, that they represent men, such as \vc know them tf 
be, with all tlicir natural feelings, and acthig both in the or- 
dinary situations of human life, and in circumstances which cal 
forth the most exalted feelings of t;iir nature. 

But he is not move happy or more knowing in his remark* 
upon the history of natural religiim. * La decouvertc de rim- 
inortalite de I'ame est tout-a-fait moderne ' — and therewithal tu 
cites hardily, but very generally, Cicero. ‘ Voir Ciccron, 
quoth he ; and adds, * non p;is dans les traductions approuv^e: 
par la censure. ’ We certainly never slio^ild luive thought tha 
tlic censor>liip had been ap})lied tt> the service ol’ theism, in am 
country, as it is only to be found in Catholic S‘tatc>-; nor do w< 
believe that an instance can be produced, of any transjatiot;! hav- 
ing been so altered by the Goveriniient, as to alford evidence o 
the iinmoriality of the soul being known to the ancients; yet 
that it was known, any one who had read the Cicero whom ou: 
author <(UOtcs miglit have ascertained. h?uch passages as thi 
following are no interpolations of censors : and yet they hnv< 
f)uly to be turned into Scriptural language, to pass alirios 
for portions of tiie New Testamezil. — ‘ Immu unn, ii vivunt 
qui i\c corpornrn 'viucidis^ tavqiiam e carccrc evuluvcruni 
qu(e dmtm' vilOy motsasl*^ — Jindituim adc ct 
7 • ' \ 
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'M0l^0d es^ in rcelwHf ei in hunc cceinm eotwn qriijam Dh€rir^(f 
laA^ati ilium incolnnt locum . ' — ‘ In iwo enitcre^ et s^c 
. 4 i $^9 non esse te mortaleni^ scd cmjms hoc: non enim in ii ds^ 
isia declarat : sed Mens ajjusque^ is est quisque ; non 
demonstrari ]}otest. ’ — ‘ Omnibtis qui patriam 
adjuverint^ auxerint^ ceiium in ccclo esse^ i c defini* 
\i^^hcim^ nhi beati^ cevo sempitenio fniantur.^ f 

''After tlie desultory introduction and preliminary history 
' ^roit^h which we have been following the author, we come to 
' diecprincipal subject of his volumes, tlie account of Leonardo 
da \^uci and Michael Angelo. The lives of botli these great 
men are pretty generally known, and must ever be in the high- 
MfeSfc degree interesting, not to the artist only, but tl)c philoso- 
pher* The work before us may not contain any particulars re- 
#^ing them, winch are not in tlie possession of those who dc- 
in such subjects ; but it relates what is to be found elsc- 
. in a lively and striking manner, and abounds with ob- 

aei^iitions, at once just and ingenious. 

liF Leonardo had not the same universality of genius in the 
fine arts, he excelled Michael Angelo in the vast variety of his 
accomplishments in almost every pursuit, from the abstract 
sdences, to the ordinary amusements and occupations of life. 

D^s sa plus tendre enfance on le trouvC I’admiration de ses con- 
twporains. G^nie 41ev6 et subtil, curieux d'apprendre de nouvelk'.s 
ardent a les tenter, on le voit porter ce caracterc, non seule- 
mcM dans les trois arts du dessein, mais aussi en mathetnatiques, cn 
n^^canique, en musique, en po6sie, en ideologie, sans parler des arts 
d*^r^inent, dans lesquels it cxcella, Tescrime, la danse, requication ; 
et ces talents divers il les poss6da de telle sorte, que, duquel qu'il 
fit usage pour plaire, il serabloit nc pour ccliii-fa seul.' I. p. 162. 

* On le voyoit dans les rues s’arr^ter tout-a-coiip pour copier sur un 

S ^tit hyret de papier blanc les figures ridicules qu’il rencontroit. 
ouslcs avoDS encore ses charmuntes caricatures, et ce sont les 


llieiiieures qui existent. Non seuleinent il cherchoit les modcles du 
i>em et dn laid, mnis il pretendoit saisir Texpression fugitive des af- 
&diCns de Tame ct des idt*c6. Les choscs bizarres et alt^rccs avoient 
droit particulier tt son attention. 11 sentit, le premier jicut-Ltre, 
par^ des beaux arts qui n'est pas fondoe sur la synipathie, 
mats Stir un retour d'amour propre. 11 amenoit diner chez lui des 
dfe la campagne, pour Ics fairc rire, a gorge deployCe, par les 
lea plus etranges ct Jes contes les plus gais. D’autres fois on 
soivre les malheurcux au supplice. Une rare beaute, des 
pleines de chamic-s, fuisoient trouver admirablcs ces idees 
>1 ptu’uit que, comme Kaphaei, ce genie lieureux fut 
' d la r^gle si vraie : 

> 4ucun chemin de fiqurs nc conduit a la gloire. ' 

^ r. n- tf?A. 
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^ It is well known, that the seventeen years of his life which 
me spent at Milan, were after he had attained the maturity botli 
ot%is age and fame, as he did not quit Florence before he 
waSjthirty. During that long period, he certainly did not de- 
vote 'Uie greater part of his time to painting; but he com* 
pleted l)|s greatest work, and one of the greatest triumphs of 
the ai*t, hiVLast lSupj>er. The anecdotes and remarks, which 

Vp find in mil, but not superfluous abundance, relative to this 
picturtv ai G^fffong the best parts of the work before us. 

Leonardo, like all the great masters, meditated profoundly 
upon his subject, while forming the plan of his composition ; 
and having ])rcpared himself by long study, and, above all, by 
close examination of nature, began the execution by repeated 
sketches, both of the whole design, and of all its individual 
j)arts. Giraldi relates some curious particulars, which he had 
from his father, who was Leonardo’s contemporary. He used 
to frequent the accustomed haunts of persons resembling, by 
tlieir character and habits, those whom he was about to intro- 
duce in his })icture ; and as often as he met with any attitude^ 
groupe or feature, which suited his purpose, he sketched it in 
the tablets which he carried about with him. Having nearly fi- 
nished the other Apostles in this way, he had left Judaas bead un- 
touched, as for a long time he could find no physiognomy which 
sati.died him, or came up to the ideas he had formed of tran- 
scendent villany and treachery* Tlie Prior of the Dominican 
convent, in tlie Refectory or Dining-room of which the painting 
was, grew impatient at being so long incommoded in that essentid 
branch of monastic discipline whicn was carried on in this apart- 
ment, and complained to the Grand Duke; who called on the art- 
ist to explain the delay. He said he w'orked at it two whole houca 
every day. The pious head of the Iiouse renewred his representa- 
tions with very honest zeal, and alleged that Leonardo had only 
one head to finish, and that so far from working two hours aday^ 
he had not been near the place for almost twelve montlis. Again 
summoned before the prince, the painter thus defended himself* 
‘ It is true I have not entered the convent for a long time; but 
^ it is no less true, that I have been employed every day at 
‘ least two hours upon the picture. The head of Judas remains 
* to do ; and in order to give it a physiognomy suitable to tlie 
^ excessive wickedness of the character, I have for more than a 
‘ year past, been daily frequenting the Borghetto, morning and 
‘ evening, where the lowest rciuse of the capital live ; but I 
^ have not yet found the features I am in quest of; these ono^ 
^ found, the picture is finished in a day. ’ ‘ If, however, ’ 
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' * I still am unsuccassfiil in my search, I shall rest 

fied with the face of the Prior himself, which would suit' my 
‘“purpose extremely well; only that I have for along timeb^ien 
^ hesitating about taking such a liberty with him in his own 
^convent/ It is hardly necessary to add, that the /5’rand 
Duke was perfectly satisfied; and the artist happeninfr iiftoon af- 
fer to meet with his Judas, finished his grrtnd work. Our au- 
thor adds a similar anecdote of Appiani, the last fr&co paintoi 
that Italy has producetl ; who, havmg to renresehi "ft Itcm^s skin^ 
delayed a considerable time nntil he could find one ; observing, 
that he had of course seen but tew in his life, and never paid 
ve^ minute attention to them. 

The Supper, thus completed, and the object of unbounded^ 
universal adm}y*ation, has unhappily been, of all great pic- 
tttires, by far the shortest lived. Evc^ry thing unfortunate in the 
materials and positiim, has^ been combined with a number of un- 
tbirard. accidents, and some still more fnal act*- of jiremoilitated 
mischief^ to destroy long ago all the traces of the master-band. 
The first misfortune w'as its being painted in oil instead of Ires- 
^o, a kind of work ill suited to the rlow i^etouching hand and 
most fastidious taste of Leonardo^ who^'^as glad, this ac- 
count, to take advantage of the recent invention of bo(iy colmirs, 
A miserable fresco at tlie other end ol the refectory, j»iiiJteci in 
the same age, still tantalizes the observer by the freshness of its 
ifints, while the masterpiece of Leonanlo, perhaps of t!ie art, ha«; 
bfeeh gone for ages. It is further said, that lic used oil t^>o iruch 
refined, and of too thin a consistency. It is certain, U^o, that< 
the plaster on which he worked had some defect, wliicli ni . de it 
scale ofi'in a few ye.n*'!. Then the convent is sitiiatc^l in a damp- 
place, and the refectory is in die lowc*tt pan of the building; so 
that at all times when there is an inundation in the Milanese,. 

room is filled with water. Hence this picture retaiju d \tt 
original beauties only for a few' years. It was finished in 1498; 
hi 1540 it is represented' as half effaced ; and, ten years later, 
die outlines only remained, the colours being entirely gone. A 
tentury after this, the venerable fathers wliose lot ii was lo oc- 
cupy tJie same room with it during a very intorestirg portion 
of the day, observing (with their wontt?d sagacity) that the 
fttrmght line which joined their table and the kitchen passed 
tiirougb the centre of die picture,' and by no means through tlie^ 
door,' and aware,' from instinctive science, that the straight line, 
^tweeh those two points w'as the shortest, thought proper to* 
tKitoiigh the wall, and thus destroyed a part of the principal 
""i' and the two next it. With a tenderness for their sovc- 
[I, atelOst equal to theu* zeal for their own clerical duties^ . 
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^ey next nailed a great ^scutcheon of the Emperor upon the mid-^ 
Jfe of die wall, so as to reach the heads of the groupo. But the 
teimer mercies of those reverend personages have been still more 
fataluo this masterpiece, and have finished the destruction which 
their i^ligence begun. In 1726, they employed an artist who 
preteiiacll to have a secret for reviving lost colours ; and allow- 
ed him to\ork upon the Supper under an awning w'hicli con«^ 
Oifciqiled his oper ations. This dauber, whose name was Bellotti, 
pamtStf'^hirlWfBle picture over again, with the exception of a 
portion of the sky, as seen through the window, the original 
colour of which remained nearly entire. It is justly remark- 
ed by our author, that connoisseurs, who were not aware of 
wliat had happened, went on pleasantly enough, lavisliing their 
praises on the picture of Bellotti, before whose divine perform- 
ance dicy enacted the same raptures as before he had obliterat- 
ed the work of Leonardo. Finally, its destruction was com- 
pleted in 1770, by one Mazza, who actually scraped olF most of 
the few outlines which remained of the original ; and had in- 
serted heads of his own in all the figures but three, when he 
was stopped by a clningc in the convent, and a new prior suc- 
ceeding. In 1796, Buonaparte, out of respect for the place, 
rather than that it signified much what now became of the pic- 
ture, signed an order there before he remounted his horse, pro- 
hibiting any military use being made of the apartment: But 
soon after, one of his generals, whose name we wish the author 
had been less delicate about, broke down the doors and made a 
stable of it* The dragoons, as miglit be expected, amused 
themselves with throwing stones at the heads, being told they 
were meant to represent tlie Apa^^tles. The refectory was then 
used for some years as a magazine of forage ; and when at length 
permission w^as given to wall up the door, in order to prevent 
further dilapidations, so little was it attended to, tliat, in 1800, 
a flood having covered the floor a foot deep with water, it was 
sufiered to remain until it dried by evaporation. 

Such is the history, and so complete the destruction, of this cele- 
brated picture ; and thus, entirely from tradition, and through the 
medium of copies and engravings, do we derive all the knowledge 
of its merit w liicli we can now obtain. Happily tlicse copies are 
numerous, and some of them by contemporary artists of note, who 
studied the original in the days of its greatest preservation. The 
one from which Morgherfs justly famous print has been taken, 
is a fresco painted by Marco d’Oggione in 1511*, at the refectory 
of a suppressed convent at Casteilazo. The engraver w»as also 
assisted by some sketches of Leonardo, which still remain. There 
is, besides, a copy in the great hospital at Milan, painted in 
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1500; a small one l)y O^^^ajione in 1510; and a celebrated bn^'* 
at LujTiino, bv Lncini, in which he has deviated from the orifli' 
nal in eii^lit of the Irm(1s, including that of Judas. Thcse.isirc* 
the most remarkable of the coiitcnii>orary pictures. Buona{;<irtc 
ordered :i magnificent copy in Mosaick to be made of tli^* same 
size with the original ; he entrusted the execution of,|/iis great 
work to ]?all:ielli ; but unfortunately appointed Bo/j to make 
the picture. Boss! was a learned man and a gotnl drauglifr - 
inan ; but an extrtancly bad painter ; and it iS to be 

feared that the Mosaick will be Ibuiul to show the effects of his 
dreadful colouring. M"e shall close our account of this giWt 
^Vork with some of the author’s observations, which are just and 
Mriking; and in whicli we perceive that he has so fiir yielded to 
the force of truth, as to lay aside entirely his rooted aversion to 
*Sci ijUure subjects, and even to speak wdth the enthusiasm of a 
Christian, as well as a connoisseur. 

‘ II s'agissoit lie representer cc moment si tendre oii Jesus, a ne Tc 
Considerer qiic cornme un jciine philosophe entoure de ses disciples 
id veille de su mort, lour dit avec attendrissement ; En verite, je 
vous le dis, Tun do vous doit me trahir, ” Une ame aussi ainiantc 
dut otre profoiuloment touchec, en songeant que parnii douzc amis 
qu* il s’etoit choisis, avoc losquels il se cachoit pour fuir une injuste 
persecution, qu’il avoit voulu voir rcunis ce jour-la en un repas fra- 
tornel, einbJenie de la reunion des cocurs et de Tamour universel qu’il 
vouloit etahlir sur la terre, il se trouvoit cependant un traitre (|ui, 
pour une soinme d’argont, alloit le livrer a ses enneiiiis. Unedoii' 
leur aussi sublime et aussi tendre domandoit, pour etre exprimee cn 
pointure, la disposition la plus simple, qui permit a Tattention de se 
fixer tout entiure sur les paroles que Jesus prononce en ce moment. 
Il fulloit une grimde heaute dans les tetes des disciples, et une ran 
noblesse dans lours mouvenients, pour faire sentir que ce n’etoit pa- 
nne vile crainto de la mort qui affligeoit Jesus. S'il cut ete im 
liomnie viilgaire, il n’eut pas perdu k* temps en un attendrissement 
dangereux, — il cut poignarde Judas, ou du moins pris la fuitc, entourC 
de ses disciples fidelcs. Leonard-de- Vinci sentit la celeste purite et 
la sensibilite profbndc (|ui font le caractere dc cette action de Jesus ; 
deebire par Texecrable indignite irune action aussi noire, et, voyanr 
Jes lioiiinits si meebants, il se dcgoiite de vivre, et trouve plus dt- 
douceur a se livrer a la celeste nieiancolie qui reniplil son ame, qu’ic 
eauver une vie inalheureuse qu’il faudroit toujours passer avec de pa- 
reils ingrats. Jesus voit >on systeinc d’amour universel, renverse. 

Je me suis troinpe, se dit-il, j’ai juge dcs honimcs irapres nion 
cicur. ” ^on attendrissement cst tel, qu’en disant aux disciples ces 
,trigtes paroles, lun de v<ms va me trahir, il n’ose regardcr aucun d’eux. 
11 es^.assis a une table longue, dont le cote qui est centre la fenetre 
et vers Ic spectateur est rcste vide. Saint Jean, celui de tous les dis • 
dples qu’il ainia avec le plus dc tendresse, cst a sa droite ; & cdtc (U; 
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mint Jean est Saint Pierre; apres lui vient le cruel Judae. Au 
wyen du grand cote de la table qui cst reste iibre, le spectateur 
ajw^oit pleinement tons les peraounages. Le moment est celui od 
Jesw achevc de prononcer les paroles cruclles, ct le premier niouve* 
menM’indignation se point sur toutes les figures. Saint Jean, acca- 
ble de ft^qu’il vient d’entendre, prete cependant quolque attention a 
Saint Pifl™, qui lui explique vivcincnt les soup^ons qii’il a corn^us 
^ur un desVpdtres assis a la droite du spectateur. Judas, a demi 
cherche a voir Saint Pierre et a dficoiivrir de qui il 
parle ami tant de feu, ct cependant il assure sa pliysionornie, et se 
pritpare a nier ferme tous les soup^ons. Mais il est deja decouvert. 
Saint Jacques le Mineur passant le bras gauche par-dessus T^paule 
Uc Saint Andre, avertit Saint Pierre quo le traitre cst a ces c6tes. 
Saint Andrd regarde Judas avec horreur. Saint llartheleniy, qui est 
aux bout de la table, a la gauche du spectateur s’est leve pour inicu 
voir le traitre. A la gauche du Christ, Saint Jacques proteste de son 
innocence par Ic geste naturcl chez toutes les nations ; il oiivrc les 
bras et presente la poitrine sans defense. Saint Thomas fjuitte sa 
place, s’approche vivement de Jesus, et elevant un doigt de Jii main 
iroitc scmblc dire au Sauveiir : “ Un de nous ? ” C’est ici une des 
iiccessites qui rappelle que la peinture cst un art terrestro. II falioit 
ce gestc pour caracteriser le moment aux yeux du vulgaire, pour lui 
bicn faire entendre la parole qui vient d’etre prononcee. Mais il n*a 
point cottc noblesse d’ame qui devoit caracteriser les amis de Jt»sus. 
ttu’importe qu’il soit sur Ic point d’etre livro par un ou par deux de 
ises disciples? Il s’ost troiive une aine asscz noire pour trahir un 
niaitrc si ainiable; voila I’idee qui doit accabler chacun d’oux, ct 
bientdt apres va se presenter cette scconde pensee ; je ne le verrai 
plus ; et cette troisiemc ; Quels sont les nioyens de le sauver. Saint 
Philippe, le plus jcune des apdtres, par un niouvement plein de nai- 
vete et de franchise, se levc pour protester de sa fidelite. Saint Mat- 
thieu, repete les paroles terriblcs a Saint Simon, qui refuse d'y croire. 
•Saint Thadec, qui le premier les lui a repetces, lui iiuliquc Saint 
Matthieu, qui a entendu comme lui. Saint Simon, le dernier des 
apotres a la droite du spectateur, semble s’eerier; “ comment osez 
vous dire une telle liorreur i ” Mais on sent que tous ceux qui en- 
tourent Jesus ne sont que des disciples, ct apres la revue des person- 
nages, I’leil reviont hieii vite a leur sublime inaUre. l.a douleur si 
noble qui Topprime serre le emur. L’aine est rainenee a la contem- 
plation d’un des grands nialheursdc riuiuiaiiite, la truhisoii dans raiiii- 
tie. On sent qu'on a besoin d’air pour respirer ; aussi le peintre 
a-t-il reprosente ouvortes La })orte et les deux croisees qui sont au 
fond de rappartement. L’ceil aper-’oit une campagiie lointaine et 
paisible, et cette vuc soulage. I.e occur a besoin de cette tranquillity 
sileucieuso qui regnolt aiitour du mont Sion, ct pour laquelle J^sus 
Jiimoit a y rasseinbl-. r ses disciples. La luiniere du soir, dout lc‘s ray- 
ons mourants tombeut sur le passage, lui donne uiie teintc de tris- 
fesse confonne a la situation du spectateur. Il sail bicn que c*eat-ik^ 
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la dcTniere soir6e que Tami des homines passera sur la terre. 
fendemain, lorsque le soleil sera parvenu a son couchant, il aura ce8|( 
d*exister!* 1. p. 180-185. 

Before leaving this subject, we shall stop to point out tw<^^ er- 
rors into which two distinguished countrymen of our own^.iave 
fallen respecting this great picture. Mr Addison unaccfftintably 
calls it, in his travels, the Marriage of Cana; and Amis, that 
one of the figures has a hand with six fingers, ^fvlr lloscoo 
seems to mistake the subject almost as widelv^^V^-.h.^Li^r' of 
J^eo X. ‘ In this piece, (says he, Vol. I. jp. 142), it was the 
‘ intention of the painter to surpass whatever had before been 

* executed, and to represent not merely the external form and 
features, but the emotions and passions of the miiij^l, from the 

* highest degree of virtue and beneficence in the character of 
the Saviour, to the extreme of treachery and guilt in that of 

* Iscariot; whiUt the various sensations of affection and veiic- 
^ ration, of joy and of sorrow, of hope and of fear, displayed 
‘ in the countenances and gestures of the disciples, might ex- 
‘ press their various apprehensions of the mysterious Bite, ’ 
Now, the subject is, Christ mildly and yet with a melancholy 
tone, telling his disciples that one of them w^as to betray him. 
The words which he is supposed to be saying are, ‘ Verily I 
‘ say unto you, that one of you shall betray me; ' and he did 
not institute the sacrament of the Supper until after he had so 
$pokcn. But Mr Roscoc proceeds, ‘ In the midst sits the 
‘ Great Founder, dispensing with unshaken firmness, from ei- 

* ther hand, the emblems of his own approaching sufferings.’ 
This is all perfectly erroneous; unshaken firmness is, of all ex- 
pressions that could have been cliosen, perhaps the least descrip- 
tive of the Saviour’s countenance in that picture ; it has no want 
of firmness certainly ; but benevolence, mildness, forgiveness, and 
pielancholy — arc much more strongly marked ; and no one cansup- 

S osc that firmness was in the artist’s thoughts when he drew it. 

<or is there any pretence of speaking of the action as that of one 
distributing the bread and wine; there is nothing at all in the 
Jiaiuls, which are in the attitude of making a serious and novel 
communication. It is almost unnecessary to add, that the atti- 
tude and expression of ail the other figures differ as widely from 
those of jiersons Itcaring the appointment of the Sacrament. 
They are admirably described in the passage from the author 
pow before us, w'hich we have just cited. He gives indeed the 
common and the only account of the subject; but his commen- 
tary on the composition of the piece is excellent ; and must strike 
ftvery one who studies the picture as pcaffectly just.‘ 

It is peculiarly to be lamented, that nothing remains of the. 
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iAColossal Bronze statue, and hardly a trace of the Cartoon ^of 
The Battle, the two other great works of Leonardo. The statue, 
iB^ioned by him at Milan for Ludovico Sforza, represented 
jp,mrscof the height of twenty-three feet; he had worked for 
sixfliign years on the model and had just finished it, when the 
captiiiWof Mihin by the French proved its deslruction. The 
Battle painted by him in his famous competitit)n w^ith Mi- 

^\chael An^o, after he returned to Florence ; and neither of 
ii'i>s«£,wodiJi^^ than draw the Cartooi>s. Leonardo’s has pe- 
risheciTout a specimen of it was copied by Jlubcns, and has 
been engraved by Edelynck. His hydraulical works on the 
Adda, which he rendered navigable for two hundred miles, and 
the irrigation of a portion of Lombardy, continue to the present 
day monuments of his mechanical science. * 

As a scientific writer, indeed, his rank is very distinguished^ 
He was a discoverer in Optics and Mechanics ; and these vo 
Jumes contain some general observations of his upon the inductive 
method of philosophizing, almost couched in the language which 
rendered the name of Bacon immortal in the succeeding age. 

‘ Experiment ’ says he ‘ is the interpreter of the secrets of na- 

* lure ; it never misleads us ; though our reason may sometimes 
^ deceive itself. ' — ^ We must consult experience; and vary the 
^ circumstances in our experiments until w'e can draw from them 
^ general rules ; for it is from hence that those rules arc to be 
® de rived. ’ — Again, ‘ I am about to treat a particular subject ; 

^ but, fir*»t of all, I shall make experiments; because my plan 

* is to appeal to experience, and from thence to demonstrate 
‘ w'hy bodies are compelled to act in a certain manner. This 
^ is the method to be pursueil by such tis would investigate the 
‘ phenomena of nature. ' — A remarkable observation of his’ 
upon the operation of fire, is also given by our nutlior; it was 
certainly the result of this mode of inquiry; and we cannot help 
agreeing with the substance of tlie note upon it, though its style 
be somewhat flifipaut, that the passage is somewhat superior to 
Bacon’s account of heat. ‘ Fire, ’ says the Italian pliilosopher 
in 1510, ‘ consumes without intermission the air which nou- 
^ rishob it; and it would make a vacuum if other air did not 
‘ rush in. When the air is not in a state fit to receive flame, 

^ neither flame, nor any animal of eaitli or air can live in it. 

‘ In general, animals cannot live where flame cannot be sup- 
^ ported. ’ * 

* The account of heat, the ‘ Fomiy or true definition of it, * which 
Bacon deduces from his Experimental Treatise, given as an exempli- 
fication of the inductive method, is far less instructive ffnd originab 
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The Fourtli and Fifth Books, composing about half the se^ ' 
cond volume, are miwle up of short discussions and desultoji, 
reflections upon the ‘ Beau Ideal, ' ‘ Beau Antique, ’ and ‘ Bj 
Moderne;’ — full of nietaph 5 »sical obscurity and reflnenicji cr- 
far-fetched notions — puerile witticisms, and absurd pari^d'*>a'’G 
One sees everywhere the hand of a clever and lively n^aiitably 
Ties thought and seen a great deal, but w^hOse judgmii^lds, that 
verted by the desire to say new and striking tliiiif^r Ros^ 
has formed to himself the plan of writing the ‘ 

^triSf * after the manner of Montesquieu. The introduction of 
the campaign and retreat of Moreau (which seems iiatunilly 
enough to have left an indelible impression) is frequent, but 
productive of little information. Some anecdotes res^pecting the 
character of the modern Italians, are all that we can extract 
from this, the worst part of the Imok. The following traits of 
Keapolitan courage, we arc quite convinced cannot be accused 

any exaggeratic'n. 

* Compagne de Murat en 1815. IncroyabJe lachete. Le meil- 
leur voyage a faire, plus curieux que celiii du Niagara ou du Golfe 
Persique, e’est le voyage de Calabre. Les premiers donnent siu* 
rhomme plus ou inoins sauvage des verites g6nerale$ ct connucs de- 
puis cinquante ans» Du reste, a Petersbourg, comnie a Batavia^ on 
trouve Uhonneur. Passe Ic Ciangliano, cc grand sentiment des ino- 
demesn^apas penetre. Les soldats de Murat disoient, Se ii ncmico 
venisse per le strade maestre, si potrebhe resistar, tiia viene per i 
monti. ** Un beau colonel, en. grand uniforme, garni de plusicurs 
eroix, arrive a Rome uu moment des butailles: on lui demande ce qu'il 
vient faire ; il repond avec une franchise inouie, “ Clie volete ch’io 
faccia ? Si tratta di salvarsi la vita. Vanno a battersi ; io son vt nuto 
qui. Le brave general Filangieri clierche a rctenir ses soldats (jui 
r^pondent a ses cris ; Ma, signor generale, e’e il cannone ! Et ces 
sont les anciens Sainnites qui font de ces sortes de reponscs! Pour 
penetrer dans les Calabrts, on se deguise en pretre. La. on voit les 
jeunes lilies ne sortir (jLi'annees dt fusils; a tout instant, on eiitcntl 
les arnies a feu. Les plus farouches des honimes en sont les pins 
laches. Apparemment que ieurs nerfs trop sonsibles lour font de la 
mort et des bkssures une image trop hornble, et que la colere scule 
peut faire disparoitre. ’ II. 199,^00. Note. 

'1 he lotiu vv.int of good police in most (d' the States since the 
French left them, is n truly mclimclioly circumstance, and one 
which die advocate.s for legitimacy in vain turn away I'rom, or 


^ Color est inolus txpansivu.s, cobibitus, ct nitons per partes mlnore.s; 
Ut txpandendo in aiabituni, nonnihi) tarnen inclinet versus snpenora ; 
yt non sit omnimo segnis, sed incitatuS ct cum iinpetC' Eor.ouUo, ' — 
()rg. /L /lyVn 
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jrvalue. Far better would it serve tliclr cause 
ielvcs in good earnest, and correct so graiul a 
*y may be able to stand a comparison with their 
i this most essential part of government, 
s uno dcs villcs Ics plus peuplces de fltulie. Une 

I je reconduis le soir jusqu'a sa porte, me dit, “ Kc- 
pas, ne passer pas au but de la rue, c*est un lieu 
vais de Milan a Paivie voir le c61ebre Scarpa. Je 
iq^eurcs, il y a encore deux houres de solc.il. Mon 
fioidement d attoler. Je iie puis coiicevoir cet acccs 
de fqlie ; je comprends enfin qu*il ne se soucie pas d’etre de valise* ’ 

‘ ‘ J’arrive a Lucques. La foule m’arrete ma caleelie, jo ra’inforiiie. 

Au sortir de vepres, un homme vient d’etre perce de trois coups de 
couteau. “ Hs sont enfin partis ces gendarmes l*‘ranc;ois ! II y a trois 
ans que je t’avois condamne a moi t, ” dit I’assassin ii sa victime, et 
il s’en va le couteau a la main. .Tc passe a tieno. “ C’est singu- 
lier, me dit le chef du gouvernement, trent-deiix gendarmes Francois 
niaintenoient la tranquillite ; nous en avoiis deux cent cincjuante du 
pays, et Ics assassinats recornmencent de tons cotes. " La gendarm- 
erie Fran^oisc avoit deja change le beau i(l( ul ; i’t)n prissoit moins la 
force. Je vais a fopera a je vois clmcun prendre scs mesures 
pour se retirer apres le spt'ctaclc. Les jeuues gens sont armes d’un 
fort baton. Tout le nionde marche au milieu de la rue, et lourne 
It s coins alia Inr^iu On a soin de dire tout haut dans la parterre 
qu’on ne porte j’amais d’argent sur soi. 

* La part ridicule que les voleurs out usurpee dans la conversation 
dcs gens du monde vient beaucoup de I’anciennete de lours droits. 
Dipuis trois cents tins, on a.'sassiue, de pere en fils, dans la mon- 
tagne de Fondi, a I’entree du loyaume do Naples. J’ouvre Cellini, 
ct je vois cn eombien d’occasions il sc trouve bien d'etre i’ort ct de- 
termine. Le Pieiiioiit est pleiii de paysaiis qui de notoriete publique, 
se sorii ennelns par dcs assassinats. On m'a rapport e Je menie lait 
du maitrt do po.ito de Lre***. Il nen cM qua phis considers. Hien 
de plus simple ; et .si vous habit iez Ic pays, vous-meine aiiricz desi 
f'gards pour un coquin courageux qui, cinq ou six fois par an, a 
votie vie entre scs mains. 

‘ Je desire observer le tail dcs prairies qui donnent dix-huit coupes 
dans un an. Je mo suis addresse a un fermier de Quarto a trois inilles 
de lioiogne. Je lui nioiitre quatre hommes couches au bord de la 
route sous au bouquet de grands arbres. “ Ce sont des voleurs, me 
rcpond-il. ” JSurpris de mon etonncinent, il in’apprend qu’il est r6- 
gulieremcnt attaque tous les uns dans sa ferine. I.a derniere attaque 
a dnre trois heurcs, pendant lesquelles la fusillade n’a pas cesse. Lea 
voleurs, desesperant do le depouiilcr veiilent au moins niettre le feu 
a fecurie. Dims ceite tentative, leur chef est tne d’uue ballc au 
front, et ils s’cloignent en annon^int leur retour, “ Si je voulois 
jpt'ilr, moi, et jusqu’aii dernier de nics ent'ans, continue lo t'ermier, je 
tfaurois qu’ii les denoneer. ” Les deux vaicls do ma burgaimine 
^Ccuric des vaches) sent voleurs, car ils ont vingt francs de gages p<ir 
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mois, et en d^pensent douze ou quinze tous les dimanclies au jei^^ 
inaisje ne puis les congedier, j attends quelque sujet de plain*^ 
Hier, j’ai renvoye un pauvre plus insolent que les autres, qui 
geoit ma porte depuis une heure. Ma femme m*a fait une ur ine : 
c’esl region dee volcurs; j’ai fait courir aprds lui, et bn lui a/1onn6 
une bouteilJc de vin, et un demi-pain. ’ II. p. 202-206. 

The rest of the work is devoted to Michael AngyfB, whose 
life and works are discussed at great lengthy and ii^' a very in- ' 
teresting and ingenious manner. * Michel pin che^Mortal^ 
giol divwo. ’ * 

One of the earliest anecdotes of this great man, is connected 
with another in his later years, which resembles a trait related of 
Sir J. Reynolds. While he was in the Studio of Ghirlandaio, to 
whom he served an apprenticeship, he ventured to make an altera- 
tion in one of his master’s designs, which he was copying. W^bon 
Vasari, sixty yeais after, brought tins sketch to him at Rome, 
he was delighted with the recollection of it; said that he well 
remembered the alteration, and that he knew more of the in. t- 
ter in those days, than now. It is said that Sir Joshua bcMng, 
late in life, shown one of his earliest productions, expressed 
himself somewhat mortified at seeing how' little progress he had 
made ; and Mr Malone (who has written his life as one of his 
executors, for that is the title on w'hich he himself brings for- 
ward his claim to the office of biographer), observes, with his 
wonted acuteness, that this shows the modesty of the master; 
forgetting that wlien a man places his own early works on a le- 
vel with his mature productions, he is returning witli one hand 
‘what he takes with the other. 

His love of sculpture may almost be termed instinctive. It 
broke out on seeing some antique statues ; he obtained a piece of 
marble and tools, and began instantly to block out the head of^ 
fawn ; and was polishing it w hen Lorenzo de’ Medici passed and 
observed his work. Immediately he saw that he had found out 
a genius of no ordinary magnitude ; persuaded his father to let 
him devote his life to sculpture ; and gave him an apartment in 
the palace, where he continued studying, working, and caressed 
by the highly polished members of that court, as long as Loren- 
zo Jived. 

Julius II. was aftenvards bis pmverful supporter; and he 
^admired and })atronizcd him with all the ungovernable ardour 
of his impetuous character. While tlie artist was engaged in 
bis service, and jmrticularly in the grand work of his tomb^ 
conceiving himself on one occasion to be ill used, he suddenly 
left Rome, and, travelling post, arrived in the Tuscan territory 
before any means could be used to stop him, though five cau^ 
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S becn despatched after him, with orders, if necessary,^ 
y force, which he threatened to repel by force So- 
lien Gonfalon icri of the Republic, received him with 
sfaction, and disregarded a brief filled with threats, 
e Pope sent, to make him send back so rare and va- 
Uicci a iSiOasiire. But a second and a third epistle to the same 
effect, folW^ing each other in quick succession, made Sodcrini 
\v*;ead that sme of the more material thunderbolts, in which 
the *^/'^icajyJUen» dealt profusely, might be launclied at him; 
he told me artist, that he had treated the Pope worse than the 
King of France would have ventured to do; that he could not 
afford a war on his account ; and that he must prepare to de- 
part- Michael Angelo had serious thoughts of removing to 
Constantinople, having received splendid offers from the Turk, 
who Avas projecting an immense bridge over the Bosphorus ; but 
his friend used every effort to dissuade him ; and, among other 
offers, proposed to make him ambassador of the Republic at 
Rome, for the better protection of his person. The sequel of 
the story is given by our author so well, and in a manner so 
characteristic of all the actors, that wc must extract it. 

‘ Sur ces enrrefaites, le pape, qui faisait la guerre, cut de succes. 
Son arinoe prit Bolognc ; il y vint lui-uienie, ct montrait beaucoup de 
joie de la coiiquete de cette grande ville. Cette circonstance douna 
a Michel- Ange le courage de se presenter. II arrive ^ Bologne : 
comme il se rendait a la cathedrale pour y entendre la masse, ii est 
rencontre et reconnu par ces monies courriers du pape qu’il avail 
repousses avec perte quelqucs mois auparavant. Ils Tabordent civil e« 
ment, mais le conduisent sur-le-ohamp a sa Saintete, qui dans ce 
moment etoit a table au palais des Scire, ou elle avait pris son loge- 
ment. Jules II, le voyant entrer, s’ecrie transporte de colere; ‘‘ Tu 
devais venir a nous, et tu a attendu que nous vinssions te chercher J 
Michel- Ange C»tait a genoux, il demandait pardon a haute voix; 

Ma fautc iie vient pas de niauvais nature), mais d*un mouveraent 
^’indignation ; je n'ai pu supporter le traitement que Ton m*a fait 
dans le palais de votre Saintete.” Jules, sans repondre, restait pen- 
sif, la tote bassc et fair agite, quand un evdque, envoye par ie Car- 
dinal Soderini, frere du tjonfalonier, afin de iiienager la raccommode- 
ment, prit la parole pour repr6senter que Michel- Ange avait err6 par 
ignorance, que les artistes tires de Jeur talent eiaient tous ainsi. .r . . 
Sur quoi le fougueux Jules rinterrompant par un coup de canne. 
** Tu lui dis dcs injures que nous nc lui disons pas nous-memes ! e’esfr 
toi qui es I’ignorant : 6te-toi de nics yeux. ” Kt comme le pr^lat 
tout trouble ne sc hdtait pas de sortir, les valets le mirent dehors 4 
coups de poing. Jules, ayant exhale sa colcre, donna sa benddfction 
a Michel- Ange, le fit approcher de son fauteuil, et lui recommanda 
dc nc pas qiuttcr Bologne sans prendre ses ordres. Peu de jouiip 
apres, Jules le fit appeler : Jc te charge dc fairc mon portrait; it 
s’agit de jeter en bronze uiie statue colossale que tu placeras sur Iq 
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portail de Saint-Petrone. ” Le pape niit en nienie temps a sa dl6p|?* 
sition une somme de 10()0 ducats. Michel- Ange ayant fini le 
en terre avant le depart dii pape, ce prince Vint a rAtelier. Lepras 
droit de la statue doniiait la benediction. Michel- Ange pria l^>ape 
de lui indiquer cc qu*il devait mettre dans la main gauche, ly fivre, 
par exemple; Un livre! un Hvre! r6pliqua Jules epee. 

Morbleu i que pour moi je ne m’entends pas aux lettr^^ " Puis il 
ajouta, en plaisantant sur le mouvenicnt du bras droi. qui etait for'. 
d6cid6. “ Mais, dis-moi, ta statue donne-t-elle la bC*iiedictioja-^.Ma 
malediction ? Elle menace cc peuplc s’il n'est pus sagiST rrpondil 
Tartiste. ” Michel- Ange employa plus de seize mois a cette statue, 
trois fois grande coranie nature ; mais le peuplc menace ne fut pas 
sage — car ayant chass4 les partisans du pape, il prit la liberte de briser 
hi statue. La tetc seule put resistcr a sa furie ; on la^raontrait en- 
core un siecle a pres ; elle pesait 600 livres. Ce monument avait 
cout6 5000 ducats d'or. ’ II. pp. 278-280. 

Upon the return of Michael Angelo to Rome, Julius desired 
him to undertake a work of prodigious magnitude, and almost 
insiirmoiintablc difficulty — the painting in fresco the immense 
ceiling of the Sislinc chapel. To Raphael, then engaged in 
painting the Stanzas of the Vatican, or to any other artist ac - 
customed to the peculiar art of Frescoes, this >vould have been 
a task of extreme nicety, and almost endless labour, IVom the 
position and the magnitude of the space to be painted. Hut 
Michael Angelo had never painted a line in this style, and uas 
unacquairited with even the first rudiments of the art. Its pt - 
culiarity and singular difficulty consists, as is well known, in 
this, that the colours are laid in, as well as the outlines made, 
while the plaster is net; so that tlie artist can never alter a sin- 
gle touch, nor take above a very short time to jieilbrni his ope- 
rations, but must begin and complete the w hole of any poriicai 
of his composition, while tlio space which he has plastered lor 
its reception is in the state of humidity, and in the consistency 
that adapts it to take the tints. Indec'd, Micliaei Angelo liad 
never exerciscnl himself much in any species of ])ainting, and 
had done nothing of importance in that art at all. To make 
him at once attempt a fresco ; and, upon such a scale, and in 
such a position, seemed requiring more tlian human courage 
could undertake. He remonstrated; l>ut his reprcftentations 
were vain ; llie Pope was determined, and l^e submitted. Fres- 
co painters summoned by him from Idorence; and, after 
setting tho’n to work that he might leani the process, he de- 
fetroyecl all tl. u uicy liad done, and began himself. Is it much 
less than a jiii.acie that the Capella Sistina should be the result.*^ 
^that it ’:oiild be the first attempt of an artist in a new brancli, 
dnd the most difliciiit oi all ? Nothing, as our author justly re- 
laarlps was over seen like this passage in the history of liiunan 
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jT^iius ; anil when wc reflect wlint mufit have passed in the mind 
o^Kis Great Master, so tender on every thing that related to hi» 
own\flory, so severe in his judgments of himself, when, igno- 
rant ^en of the niechanical parts of the difficult anil delicate 
proce^, he engaged in so vast a work, wc seem to lose sight of 
the grcahujjjss of genius in the unparalleled strength of character 
^which the cSbrt displayed. 

'v^Ve miistVass over a variety of interesting anecdotes, and 
some"v^ jt P Ihingled with many fanciful, remarks upon the 
immortal works of this master in the Vatican; as w'ell as the 
.full and ii^^resting account of his other great ))erfbrmance in a 
difl’erent branch of the arts, the building of St Peter’s, where 
Im fulfilled Ips well known promise, of lifting the dome of the 
I’anthcon into the air. As we have already enlarged sufficient- 
ly ii}ion the contents of these volumes, to give the reader a fair 
hpecimen of them, wc shall now only, before closing this article* 
extract a few curious particulars relating to Michael Angelo’s 
niainior of working, which the author has taken, in part at least, 
I'rom a a work very little if at all known in this country — Blaise^ 
dc I'igvnrie. 

‘ On trouve dans un livre du 16me siecle — Je puis dire d’avoir 
vu Michel- Ange uge de plus de soixantc ans, et avec iin corps maigre 
()ui etoit bien loin (fannoncer la force, faire voler en un quart d’heure 
plus d’cclats d’uii niarbre tres dur, quo ifauraient pu faire en une 
i’.eiire trois jeunes sculpteurs des plus forts : chose prcsqu’incroyable 
a qui r\e I’a pas vue. 11 y alloit avee lant d’impetuosite et tant de fit* 
ric que jc craignois a tout moment de voir le bloc entier tomber ea 
pieces. Chaque coup faisait voler a terre des eclats de trois ou quatre 
doigts d’epaisseur, et il nppliquait son ciseau si pres de fextreme 
contour que si feclat out avance d’une ligne tout 6tait perdu. ” 

^ lirule par fimage du beau qui lui apparaissoit ct qu'il craignait 
de perdre, ce grand homine avail une esp^cc du fureur centre le 
inarbro qui lui cachait sa statue. L’impatience, fimpetuosite, la force 
avec 1n<(ue11e il attaquait le niurbre, ont fait peut-etre qu’il a trop 
mar({ue les details. Je ne trouve pas cc defaut dans sesfresques. Avant 
de peindre an plafond dc la Sixtine, il devait calquer journellement 
siir le crepiy les contours precis qu’il avail d6ja traces dans sou carton. 
Voila deux operations qui corrigent les defauts de I’inipatience. Voua 
voiis rappelcz que pour la fresque chaque jour le peintre fait nicttre 
cette quantile de crepi qu’ii croit pouvoir employer : sur t*e^ enduit 
encore frais il caique avee une pointe, dont I’elFet est facile a suivre a 
la Chapelle Pauline, les contours de son dessein. Ainsi I’on iie peut 
improviser a fresque ; il faut toujours avoir vu I’effet de I’ensemble dapfl 
Ic carton. Pour ses statues, i’impatience de Buonarroti Ic porta 
souvent a ne faire qu’un petit modele en cire on en terre. Il compt 
fait sur son genie pour les d^>tnils. ' 

1 
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Art. V. 1. De V Industrie Fran^aise: par Monsieur Jt\E 
Comte ChaptALj Ancicn Minulre de rinterkur, Nl^lyre 
de U Academie Koyale des Scimcts de Ilnstituiy Grn7id O^cier 
de la Ijegion d^IIonncuvy Chevalur de Vih'dre Ilov[,^ de St 
Michely &c. 2 Vol. 8vo. Paris, 1819. 

& Essui sur I Administration de F Agrictdturcy du CSmmcrcey deh 
Mamifactures ft des Suhstslancesy mwi de*^ V I^ hlyr ia^: ties 
Moynis qui ont amcnS le gt and Essor pris par les AriSy depuis 
ll9Sy jiisqu\m ISIS. Far Cl. Antiielme CosTAZy Aavien 
Chef de la Division des Fabiiques et des Arts du Ministcre des 
Manufactures et du Commerce ; et Fun des Secretaires de la 
Societe d' Encouragement pmo' V Industrie Naltonaie, 1 Vol- 
8 vo 4 Piiris, 1818. 

Notice sur les Travaux de la Societe d^ Enronragemait pour 
F Industrie Nationale ; par E.J. GuiLLARET-SKNAlNVlLLEy 
Agent General de la dite SocietCy Scci etaire du Cantite Con- 
sul fat jf des Arts et Mamfaclarcs pres S, /J. le Ministre de 
tliUfrieur. Iviprime par Ordre de La Societe. 1 Vol. 4to. 
Paris, 1818. 

^ I ^HE relative state of the useful arts and of manufactures in 
France and England — the comnarative skill, enterprise, 
and inc^uslry of the two nations, have at all times been the sub- 
ject of very animated and interesting discussions in both coun- 
tries ; and luust be admitted to deserve all the consideration the} 
have received — not merely as touching the character of the peo- 
ple, and their mutual claims to moral and intellectual superio- 
rity, but as jx)inting to lessons of great practical utility, and 
holding out lights and warnings and excitements by which 
each might incalculably profit. — At the present moment, too, 
when the pressuie of taxation at home, and the cessation of war- 
fare abroad, have so painfully affected our domestic prosperity, 
and altered our accustomed relations with the rest of the world, it 
seems of more than usual importance that we sliould hare right 
notions on this important subject; both that we may more fairly 
estimate our own condition by the comparison, and also be en- 
abled to jittlge what we have yet to fear from the rivalry, or to 
hope from the example, of our nearest and most ingenious 
zieighbours. — Those who have liad thoughts of leaving their 
country, and those who are resolved to abide by it, are equally 
concerned in such an inquiry — and therefore we shall make no 
apology for devoting a considerable number of our pages to ila 
|»rosecu$ion. 
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iThc books, of which the titles are prefixed, afford abundant 
ifnl|erials for this puipose — and their authors are all men of 
con^Ierable talent and acquirements. Mr Chaptal has been 
devod^'d, from his earliest years, to the study of chemistry. 
Befor^^lie year 1789, he had so far distinguished himself as to 
obtain thllf^ross of St Micliel ; an order of knighthood wdiich, 
being bestovxed only upon scientific and literary merit, w^as not 
held in proper estimation by the old nobility, either of the 
sword t«H#Tne fbbe. His attention had long oeen turned to-* 
ward the application of chemistry to the arts ; and, in the ne- 
- cessitous moments of the Revolution, when France, cut off from 
her usual communications with the world, saw all the vestigea 
of her former industry^ cither desolated, or forgotten or pro- 
scribed, he found an ample opportunity for the exercise of his 
knowledge and ability, in reconstructing, with domestic mate- 
rials, an edifice which domestic Vandalism had destroyed. Un- 
der the consulship of Bonaparte be was appointed to the Mi- 
nistry of the interior, which office he continued to hold during 
the peace of 1802 ; an epocha when the First Consul was bend- 
ing all his t^fforts toward the annihilation of British trade and 
manufactures. 

Mr Costaz is of a family distinguished by its attachment ta 
Science. He was long at the head of the division of arts and 
manufactures in the ministry of the interior, and of the general 
direction of manufactures and trade, in which places he render- 
ed considerable service to his country, Mr Guillaret-Senain- 
ville speaks, in some measure, in the name of the Society for 
the Encouragement of National Industry, as his work is printed 
by order cf the Society : and comes in such an authentic shape^ 
that we have tliought it adviseiible to join it to the preceding 
publications. 

Tlie most niuhentic and official, as well as the most complete 
of all these, howevei, are the two volumes of Mr Chaptal; 
^^ho, having been long at the head of the department, which 
in France has the superintendence of agricuiture, manufactures^ 
and coiiiincrce, has had the most ample opportunities of obtain- 
ing information. In tiie observations which we mean to offer, 
therefore, we shall principfdly follow his arrangament: though 
We must observe, that we do not consider even Mr Cbaptd’s 
work as altogetlicr satisfactory ; and that w'e did expect to find 
more method, as well as more matter in it, — more depth of 
thought, as well as more of lucid order. The French value 
themselves particularly upon knowing, better than tmy other 
nation, how to make a book ; and it is not many days since we 
^^aw', in a critical article of a French journal, this phrase, ‘ Si 
mi Aiiglois Qt un Fran^ais font ua fivre pour dire lea m^es 
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clioses, le livrc Friim;:iis sera heaucmip mieux fait, * We know 
of no E.iglish work to which Mi* Chaptars can be so well c^n- 
parwl, as Dr Coicjulioiiirs Essay on the Wealth and Reso^arces 
of the British Eaipire ; and we do not hesitate to proiwfMncc, 
that .Di" C.-ol(|ulnnm’s book is much better made, though it does 
not contain any processes of the arts or sciences. 

Mr Chaptal begins by an Expose of the plan and motives of 
his v»*ork. This is followcil by a discourse which calls PrpH- 
ininary. Tlie work itself is divided into fo&‘r The 

iirst of these is on tlic Trade of France about the year 17 H 9 : 
the second is on her Agricultural industry : the third is oh her 
Manufacturing iiidaslry : the fourth is on the Administration of 
her industry. 

In his Preliminary Discourse, Mr Chaptal traces a rapid 
Aelch of French commerce and manufactures, from the time 
of Cliarlemagiio, to the years which immediately preceded the 
Revolution. His intemtion was to have contiimecl this down to 
the present day ; but the loss of the French colonies, and the 
prohibitory system adopted by the other nations of the Conti- 
nent, have pi cvcntcd the execution of his plan. ‘ Commerce, ' 
he says, < is, at this moment, rcdiicc<l, as in its intancy, to ex- 
periments and trials; and must grope about, as in the dark, 
for new channels and for untried markets. ' Our limits do not 
permit us to follow him through all the details of this Inquiry; 
and it is the loss necessary, because the era to which they relate- 
now belongs to history. We shall therefore content ourselves 
with throwing into a general Table, tlie results which are scat- 
tered through this section ; regretting tliat the author has not, 
himself, more frecjuciitly made use of this clear and concise mode 
of presenting them to his readers. 

TABLE, cnyitaining the State o/ I mports and Exports in the Trade 

which Fnincc carried on with other Nations immediately b^orc the 

IlevoJiitiou, 


France witli Spain. 

ETportn. Jmjmrts. 

92, 84-7, 700 H), 10 1,200 
7.5,0;i4,000 49,890,200 
I 87,971,000 41,0S4,0(K) 


France witli Switzerland. 
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TABLE — continued. 


4 France with Piedmont. 

Ycarit.^ 

J'l.rports. 

Imports. 

1787 

'iO/JOG.SOO 

2(S, 093,300 

17S8 

Iff, 863, 7W 

21, .300, 600 

.1789 

18,^4.,000 

26,322,000 

— u 



France with Genoa. 

Years. 

Tlr ports. 

Imports. 

1787 

6.‘2<) 1,500 

10,7 16, <800 

1788 

5,7tf6, lOO 

8,97 1,400 

1789 

5,501,000 

8,986,300 

France with the Two Sicilies. 

Vnirs. 

Erp mLs. 

I m pot is. 

17S7 

N'l* 'A,\Tv*i. 

14,614,600 

It is wol ihy «)f 
riinurk. tli.it 




corn ^v{l^ a])rin- 

1 1,683,100 

1788 

eijmi article of 
iinport f<» tlic 
.iiumint of si^ 


1789 

inilliotis, .in>l 
oil eleven mil- 
lions, in 17 SO. 

26,853,000 

France 

with the Minor States oi’ 


Germany. 

Yenr^. 

/Cc/ior/? 

Im o >r/s 

1787 

22, US 1,100 

8,835,800 

1788 

‘2:85'^8,()0() 

8,077,300 

1789 

2 1,900, 000 

8,613,000 

France with Prussia. 

Years. 

I^r ports. 

Imports. 

1787 

9,008,500 

3,006,900 

1788 

9,185,3(K) 

3,512,600 

17S9 

12,791,000 

5,592,000 


France with Holland. 

Yt'iirft. ' I'rports. | Imports, 

17S7 f^:5,.571,5()0 : 24,11)7,700 

1788 100. 23,895,700 

1789 , 157,000 36,779,000 


France w'ith Sweden. 

yi’urjs. 

Exports. 

Imports, 

1787 

5,013,700 

8,310,700 

1788 

3,544', 100 

5.605,500 

1789 

3, 242, 000 

7,138,000 

France with Denmark. 

Years. 

I'rjiorls, 

Iniports, 

1787 

6,333,500 

4,990,100 

1788 

5,188,100 

3,686,500 

1789 

7,831,000 

3,259,000 

France with Austria. 

Years. | 

1 Ej'jtnrtS. 

Imports. 

1787 

Not stated. 

36,132,300 

1788 

Ditto. 

31,671,300 

1789 

Ditto. 

30,771,000 

France with Englandi 

Years. 

Erjun ts. 

ImjwrtS. 

1787 

31,200,500 

52,227,700 

1788 

31,151,500 

63,747,700 

1789 

35,104,000 

60,912,000 


France with tlie I 'nitod States of 
America. 


Year.s 

Eipotts. 

Imports. 

1787 

2,050,600 

14,105,800 

1788 

1,338,300 

3,490,700 

1789 

1,212,000 

13,138,000 

France with Smyrna. 

IVors 

Exports. 

Imports, 

1785 

13,371,222 

6,7.59,291 

1786 

14,130,347 

.5,481,712 

1787 

15,2 10, 1.59 

6,124,260 

1788 

16,499,726 

5,526,834) 

1789 

11,865,330 

6,937,812 
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France with the Levant hi 

France with the Ilcinse Towns. 


general. 

r" 




Tears. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Years, 

Exports. 

ftuporls. 

1780 

21,197,711 

5F., 822, 756 

1787 

GO, 1 91,700 

11,119,600 

1?8I 

12,486,539 

22,568,191 




1782 

16,36.i^l0r 

23,404^839 

1788 

64, 291., 200 

10,001,900 

1783 

49,029,887 

3^71.53,470 




1781 

19,019,101 

25,106,819 

1789 

62,414,000 

16r940,0(J0 

1785 

22,099,729 

34,384,084 




1786 

18,038,016 

38,852,551 




1787 

1 6,658, 113< 

37,018,994 




1788 

17,630,008 

42,683,037 



1. 

1789 

20,356,081 

32,219,142 


The folloxmng h a T f the abaxc Imports «7?r/ E kports, w/- 
ranged according to the Nature of the objects Imported or Exported* 


Provisions, Wirre, Corn, 

1 Drugs employed in Maniilacture8< 

Years, 

J I/rtJhtrt‘>, 

I E.iparH. 

Years. 

Impofts 

Ea purls. 

1787 

204,65 1 ,300,23 1 ,800,900 

1787 

6,960,200 

3,314,000 

1788 

243,61 3, 1 0(4252, 407,200 

1788 

1,81*8,100 

3,8(>1,90() 

1789- 

309,356,0(X)'227,283,000 

1789 

5,678,000 

3,107,000 

Raw Materials for manufacturing. 


Gold and Silver. 

Yean. 

Imjhjrls. 

Exports. 

Tears. 

hit port. <. 


1787 

1 91, 65 J,80r 

41,507,800 

1787 

80,853,100 

5, 731, ()()(> 

1788 

171,921,600 

^t2, 462,700 

1788 

60,705,100 

1,103,700 

1789 

176,113,000 

44,590,000 

1 1789 

59,951,090 

1,487,000 

Beasts of Burden. 

Sum total of Imports and Exports 




to and from France during 




those 

years, expressed in Bri- 

Years. 

Impart -i. 

Exports, 

fish sterlinfr. 


1787 

3,101,000 

1,163,600 


-- — n 


1788 

3,121,000 

1,. 57 1,600 

Years. 

Imports. 

Erport f. 

1789 

2,189,000 

990,000 

1787 

26,286,321 

18,525,462* 




1788 

23,971,725 

19,298,195 

Metallic Substances. I 

1789 

26,131,875 

18,269,87.T 

Years, 

Imports. 

Evparts. 




1787 

20,325,100 

6,755,100 




1788 

21,568,900 

5,381,800 




^1789 

18,453,000 

1,131,000 
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tugal, on tlic contrary, arc such as can reciprocally satisfy each 
other’s demands. 

We cannot ind(?ed avoid mentioning in this place, once for 
alh a disposition in Mr Chaptal to sneer at the successful in- 
dustry of Eri^dand ; which, whether it be the expression of his 
own serltiincnis, or a homage he pays to the ruling passion of 
his countrymen, is equally unworthy. In speaking of the coun- 
tries with which we arc bound in commercial intercourse, he 
uniformly irl^i^ll^»tcs, that onr relations with tlicm liavc been 
maintained’ by tl^e ‘ ruses de la politique^ et V ascendant de la 
force.* Portugal, he alleges, is par I’Angletcrre ; and 

the British flag rides dcspolically over the shores of Brazil. Wc 
know how difficult it is for a Frenchman to believe that any de- 
sirable object can be attained by bis rivals, except by unfair 
means ; or that their success is not always the resuXi of intrigue. 
Nothing, howev('r, can be more unjust, and even absurd, than 
this fivoiiritc hypothesis. The mind which can combine the 
scattered elements of the steam engine, or brave the dangers of 
the sen, to carry out the produce of its honest labour to distant 
worlds, disdains tbc traffic of the antichamber. But the priilc 
of liberty is yet too ymiiig in Franco, to have taught Iter mini- 
sters that there arc worthier means, than adulation and intrigue, 
to attain good ends. We must do Mr Costaz the jusiiee lo say, 
that, though full as national as Mr Chaptal, he has not mani- 
fested the same petty illiberalily toward England. 

Another of Mj Chaj:)lal’s complaints is, that ter had the start* 
of the French in Russia, by discovering a passage lo Archangel, 
nejir a century before Ricbelieii had turned his tlioiights in that 
direction. We had indeed the start of them, by a road which 
we have often taken, and which we hope we shall often take again 
— by the fair and open road of enlightened enterprise. Mr C. 
should have recollected that, in our first exj)edition to Archan- 
gel, Sir Hugh Willoiigliby, with llie crews of two British ships, 
were frozen to death in a bay of Russian Lapland; and tlica 
perhaps, he would have been induced to acknowledge that there 
]$ some virtue in the devotedness which is not, as in the field of 
battle, rcpaiil with adequate glory. The inexperience of French 
^men is, according to Mr C., the chief obstacle to trade be- 
tween France and Russia, and we readily admit of its existence. 
We know from respectable aiitbority, thal, of 1000 vessels wJjicJi 
•ntered the ports of Russia in the year 1818, 981 were British. 

The second section of Mr Chaptal’s work is upon the Agri- 
cultural industry of France. Landed property, he says, was 
formerly possessed by three classes of proprietors : usulructua- 
iies, Mrho oad ho interest in improving it : great proprietors, who 
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lived at court, and paid no attention to their imnienso domains; 
tind labourers, who had not the means of extensive finuinir. But 
the whole system has been changed by tlie Kevolution ; and the 
iiffinber of proprietors has been nearly doubled wiildri the last 
tJiirty years. Mr C’haptxil lias scattered the l eoiiit.s of this sec- 
tkm :ils^ through his work without suflicient inclliod or order; 
und, in endeavouring to sup})]y his omissions, we must again 
rc'iTet thaUlie jjas been so sparing of his tallies. 

Th e surtacc ot France contains .52,000,000 hcctures^ which 
aijf thus distriliuted. Tlie English acre is to ihe French hectare 
as 0,101-9 to 1000, or nearly to a. 



IIectar(?s. 


lloctarw. 

Arable Ian<> 

22,818,000 

Mines and quarries 

- ‘^8,CK)0 

Woods regularly cut 


Gardens, Parks, Plea- 

for fuel 

0,612,000 

sure (jrrounds 

16,000 

Woods allowed to 


1 Canals 

9,000 

grow for timber 

460,000 

Cidlures pnriiculierex. 

Pastures 

3,525,000 

crops too snaiil to 


Meadows 

3,l-S8,fH)0 

I be cla>sed hut as 


Clusmit woods 

406 000 

siimhies 

780,000 

Orchards 

359.000 

Waste lands, heaths, 

Kitchen gardens 

328.000 

sands ' - 

3,811,000 

Lakes, Ponds, t'vc. 

213,000 

Buildings 

213,000 

Marshes 

186,000 

I'nprodiicrive, as 

Hops and Hemp 

60,0t)0 

towns, roads, rocks, 


Osierii‘s 

53,000 

rivers 

6,Jo5,{'00 

Olives 

43,000 




Total - 52,000,000 


d'hc following is a Table of what tlie al)o\ e {iroduccs annually. 
TABLE — of the Annual Agkicultukal PitonucK of France. 


ITfctarcs of lantl c-m- 7 
ployed - - ^ 

Hectolitres jirodiiced - 
Value in francs 

meat. 

Not stated. 

1 

5 ! ,.')()(), l?(X3 
fpj7,a).'5,(;oo 

Bye and mixed 
Corn. 

Ditto. 

3o,-y.\n;i 

^Taizc. 

Ditto. 

t;, 302, .3 It) 
75,027,792 

Buck Wheat. 

Ditto. 

8,409,473 
50, 450', 838 


Barley. 

Dried Garden 

Botutoei . 

Oats. 

Hectares of land ein-7 


Staff 



liloyed - 3 

Not stated. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Hectolitres produced - 



19,800,7-11 

32, 0(J6‘, 587 . 

Value in francs 

1‘2J,7()C,030 

32, 375, OSS 

59, ‘102, 223 

288,599,28^1 
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T A BLE — continued. 


Hcffaros of land em- 7 
plowed - - i 

Hectolitres produ ‘'d - 

Value in francs - ! 


Small CorUt 
tueb as ATsllcty 
l^c. 

Not staled. 

1J03,177 

6,619,062 


Oil. 

Hectare.^ of land em-l t a 
ploy«l - - 5 Not stated. 

Hectolitres jiroduced - Not stated. 
Value ill francs » 70,(X)0,000 


of land em- 
ployed 

Hectolitres produced 
Value in francs 


y’inei. Hemp. Flax, 

1,613,939 100,000 ^0,(X)0 

3.V358,R90 386,773 Ni»t stated, 

7 18,94 1 ,675 30,941 ,840 1 9, (XX), 000 


Saffron y Ft -tely 
Liquorice y IlopSt 
gaude. 

fre\t'da luteola ^ 



Ditto. 

l.TtXV' 


Hectares of land oni-7 
ployed - - S 


Hectolitres produced - Not stated. 


Value in francs 


Quantity produced 
Value of each - 
Of total produce 



KiU hen Cardens. JFool. 

528,000 


I Hc< to^ra mmss . H ectovrammi 


196,800,(XX) 81,339,317 


Oxen, Conus. 

357,000 482,(XX> 

350 francs 100 francs. 

131,250,000 48,2(X),000 


5,147,609 

15,412,827 


Calves. Sheep. 

2,082,000 5,575,00t> 

15 francs. 7 francs. 

3 1 ,230,000 .39,025,000 


FurlieSy Pi- 
Figs. T’atfse Fonul. ^eons, Gfcrr, 
Duels. ?5*c. 


Quantity produced 3,.725,000 8,320, OCX) Not stated. Ditto. ^ g. 

5 § 

Value of each - 56 francs. Not st.atcd. Ditto. 

'tic 3 ^ 

Of total produce - 197,4(X>,000 8,(K)0,000 10,000,(XK) 38,700,0(X) 8,CX)0,0(X) 


, 

Milky But- 
ter, Cheese. 

j 

Lambs. 

Sheeps' Milk. 

Colts. 

Bulls. 

Quantity produced 

Not stated 1 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

' V(^e of each - 

Not stated. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

pif total, produce - 

78,199,180 j 

— 

7,125,000 

17,572,900 

12,500,0(X> 
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T ABLE — continued. 


« 

m 

Qiianiitv prodiircd - 
Vnlue of rarli 

Of total |ir%luC4? 

T^iitnhs^ ir- 
IVaot, 

ce.cCiG 
Nut Stated. 

inland^) 

Not stated. 

Ditto. 

20,000,000 

Beet, indud- 
ing IVtix tnid 
Hojiey. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

<:.tK)(‘,cxx) 

Fruit. 

Ditto. 
Ditto. 
64, (>20,000 

Garden Stuf. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

1%’, SIX), OCX) 

• 

I 

•• 

Cinantify produced - 
V.ilue of eacl^ - 1 

Of total produce 

i 

1 

Ihy Forage i 
hun irtd kilo- 1 Pjfturf. 
grammes 1 

I3G, 161. 193] Not stated. 

5 fiancs. j Not statc'd. 
Gfi0,805,90\'ij 35,2.50,(KX) 
i 

^hins of 
Hoists i/jtlt 
.its a natural 
death. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

770,000 



The blanks and irreirularities in this table show considerable 
deficiencies in the oi*Ii»iiin], some of’ which are unquestionably 
inseparable from the nature of the subject. We sliali now give 
another table, collected as we could, from Mr CJiaptars esti- 
luale ol’ the cai)ital eini)]oyed in French agriculture. 


TABLE — C/iriTAL employed in AcincuiTunE. 


J-Ieclarcs - ^ i 

Annual value of eaclr 
Ca})ital at 20 years’ | | 
purchase - - J 

: .AraMc Laud. 

22, SI 8,000 
f'iO francs 

1 3,090,800,000 

Woods iSr Forests. 

7,072,000 
20 francs 

2,828,800,000 

1 1 

1 Vines. 

1,977,000 
100 francs 

j 3,954,000,000 

Hectares 

Annual value of each 
Capital at 20 y(?ars’ ) 
purchase - - J | 

Meadows. | 

3,188,000 
100 francs 

1 

0,976,000,000 

1 Pa**turps. 

’ 3,.325,000 

10 francs 

705,000,000 

Chesnut Woods. 
406,000 
20 francs. 

162,400,000 

Hectares 

Annual value of each 
Capital at 20 years’ ) 
j)urcliase - ' J 

Ofcliards. 

3,39,000 
40 francs 

287,200,000 

1 

Kitchen Gardens 

328,000 
120 francs 

787,200,000 

Nurseries, Olives, 
Hops. 
126,000 
50 francs 

1 126,000,000 

Hectares 

Annual value of each 
Capital at 20 years* 1 
purcliase - - J 

Oileries, Pleasure- 
Grounds, Heaths. 

3,910,000 
5 francs 

391,000,000 

Marslics, Lakes. 

399,000 
4 francs 

31,920,000 

So. of Buildings. 

3,000,000 
1000 francs 

3,000,000,000 
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Ta ^hi&^coniinued. 


i 


Quantity 

Value of each 

Capital 

Oxen in 1812. I 

1,701,740 
200 IVancs 
340,348,000 

Bulls. 1 

214,1 31 ! 
100 francs 
21,413,100| 

Cows, 

3,909,059 
70 franco 
273,097.130 

Quantity 

Value of each - - 

Capital 

Heifers from one to 
three years. 

8i6,l22 
50 fraiits 
4^06,100 

1 ' 1 lorses, IVIarcs and 

Calves from oiffj Mules. eiui>loyed 
to three vears. , in A:>ricutlure. 

2.01,0211 1.406,671 

6 fraucs | 250 francs 

17. 161,260 351.667,750 

Quantity 

Value of each - - 

Capital 

Foals and Fillies 
uiuler 4 years* old. 

465,946 
100 francs 
46,59 4, 600| 

Merinos, pure. 

7()6,310 
80 francs 
22,989, .80) 

ll.iir-hrcd 

Merinos 

.8,578,748 
12 francs 
! 42,91 1.,976 


^Quantity - 
Value of each 
Capital - - 



Indigenous 

Sheep. 

Tame Fowls. I 

Pigs 


80,848,852 

51,600,000 

3,900,000 

• 

5 francs 

1 franc | 

4 francs 

- 

1.54,219,260 

51, 6(H), 000 156,000,000' 


Asses. 

2,1.()(),00(> 
‘J.> francs 
f5(),00'),000 


From tbc former of those tables, we imiy perceive, that the total 
annual product ofaiTricullure in France is 4,678, 708, 8S,> francs; 
the expenses of raising which ouraiithorestinialesi 1 8, .884.00.5,515 
francs; and thus reduces the jiet profits to 1,8.8 1, 708, 870 iVancs. 
Beside this estimate, three others are inserteif ; one of them, ac- 
cording Xo the registered cantons (cantons cad<isires), states it to 
be 1 ,323,138.877 Irancs ; the second, taken from the average va- 
lue of the acre, 1,486,244,653 francs; anti the third, according to 
.the returns of special txamuissiemers, 1.626,000,000 francs; tlic 
mean term of all wliich is 1,478,461,176 francs. If again we 
take the mean term of this result, ar.tl Mr Cha})lal\s estimate, 
we have 1,411,582.273 francs; which may perhaps he consi- 
dered as a still nearer approach to the truth. 

The gcn(‘ral rc'-idt of his e.stiniato of the capital employed in 
jigricnltin e, is 37,522,061,476 francs ; which, taking his ow n esti- 
mate of die ye II I Y pr.' fits,aUow.s only abtmt 3^ pa cent, net profit 
upon the wliole capital emplj-'y^d in this bra: cli of indastry. 

The third section is devoted to Manufacturing industry, 
which, says Mr Cha])ial, has not niadiC ic.ss progress limn Agri- 
culture, since the rcstr«iints, to which it once was subject, have 
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been removed. The imj)rovemcnts which chemistry has made 
in<its ap})lication to the arts, have contributed to introduce, in 
many ot them, a degree of perfection !inkno\vn before. Ncitlier 
lias i)ie science of Mechanics been remiss in aiding their pro- 
gress. The following is a table we have compiled of the pre- 
sent state of this branch of industry. 


State of the present Manufacturing Industry of France* 


Suhstnnrr.'i. 

Vutuc. 

SSuhslnnccs. 

Value. 

ri Silks 


.v'.7,.7a),(XXi 

Common Salt 

6,600,000 

/) Woollens 

- 

.38,1. '5.7,939 

Alum - - 

6.(XX),0CK> 

c Flfix - •- 

- 

i()().0{K),0CX) 

f'opperas 

3,tXX),000 

JIoii'p 

- 

l‘J,79t>,r)I9 

Saltpetre 

3,000,000 

Paper 

- 

j1,701VXX) 

Nitric Acid 

6.0(X),000 

Cotton 

- 

ioi,doo,(xx; 

Muriatic Acid 

240,000 

Gold, Silver, and 
sled Lace 

Wor- ^ 

7,0(X),000 

Ollier Salu and Acids - 
Soap 

6,000,000 

35,000,000 

lion 

- 

^07,390,377 

Sugar - . - 

60,«23,9IO 

‘^,37^,000 

Cojipcr 

- 

1^,17 i,L(;o 

ftats 

liCad 

- 

I,8.30,-1f)0 

f PtTji.'ired Skins 

1.73,302,600 

C)t)ier ."Metals 

- 

d,(K)0,0(X) 

Dveiiig 

‘14.117,9.50 

a W a»ili-mak»pg 

and 7 

‘2\>,rm,ooo 1 

Varnishing 

.5,000.000 

iMeiulij'g 

s 

Pcrl'iimory 

13,OIX),000 

Cold and Silv er-smith 7 
and Jivvel'ery - \ 

1 

3S,00(J,0(X) 

g Slanh 

UiKiks, Printing 

6,000,000 

21,6.52,726 

c Gilding Ureii/cs 
Gla-'.s 

- 

3S,0(X),CXX) 

Cabinet-ware and Musi- 7 


‘20,7cX),0e0 

cal Insiniincnts - t 

40,000,000 

l^ai rhenw.'ire i f all kinds 

9G,<XX),0<K) j 

I^eer 

47.65.5,377 

Bi U'ks and Tiles 


17,MK),(XK) 1 

Cider and Perry 

48,622,435 

Jdiiic and Pldatei 


1 .7,(X)0,<.KX) 1 
1 

Spirits 

.53, OCX), 000 


'Hie sum total of the products of the manufacturing industry 
ol' I'Vanee, ainouiils, then, annually to 1,820,102,40.9 francs; 
of which ab'out 410,000,000 may lie reckoned as the value 
of I'oine-grown r..\v materials; 186,000,000 of w'orkmanship; 
192,000,000 of tools, buildings, coals, candles, ; leaving 
182,005,221 as profit U the manufucturcr, or about lOjye?' ccnf» 


n In 1 .'.OCX' loi. ms in Lyons. — In laie, 1 0 , 7 ‘JO looms. Of irx),0fX) inlia- 

biinnis, Se,0(K) i-mpluyod in' the silk nuuiufacttiry in Ly(»ns. About ot',0CK>,0(0 
fr.i Ill's value expovleil. 

tt } \iiort iliininishfd fiitice 1789, enving to maiiufactorios established in otiicr 
foiiMtr't s of tbi* ("oiitiiifnl 

ft Now spun by inacliiiu’rv- 

£/ No \\,iti'h-7iuf^//i;', out of Paris, except in the manufactoTies. 

«' 9' O u anuractoiies, cnijiloying tiOOO workmen, ami producing 3.7,000,000 fraiit* 
^val.je in alone. 

/’ .soinetbing must bo nddicl for two branches not estimated by the author. 

Iiicludiiig potato- Hour, and !*inrits distilled from potalocs, of which 
IStcrIing is produced d^ily. 
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Wc do not by any moans presume to say that these results 
arc entitled to absolute confidence. All estimates of national 
wealth, which do not proceed upon absolute returns, are more 
or less liy|>otheficaf. Without, however, vouching for tU^ ac - 
curacy of either, wc cannot resist annexing one short tnl)Ic 
more, which we have extracted from Dr Colqnlioun and the 
autlior belore ns. It contaiiih a comparative statement of the 
annual pn fits of Ihiglaiul and France, derived from agricul- 
tural maiiuKictuves and trade. ^ 



ENGLAND, I 

FRANCE. 

Agriculture, inchulirig fisheries 

L.21 8,917,624 

L.194.,9-t6,203 

Manufactures, including min .s and mi- 
nerals - - . 

123,280,000 

V.'j.BSTjfiOa 

Commerce, inland and foreign 

88,373,748 

26, .542, 122 

'folal 

L.1.:!0,5'21,S72 

L.2'*7, 625, 92.3 


Mr Cliaptal lias not given any statement of tlic value of 
French commerce; but wc have collected this result from the 
average itn]>ov(s and exi)orts of France for the three years pre- 
ceding the Uevolution, compared with the avoiagc of iMiglish 
imports and exports for 1810, 1811, and 1812. It is to be re- 
greUed, that no nearer epocha of Frencb commerce can be 
taken; but, in 1787, 1788, and 1780, it was in a very flourish- 
ing state. 

One ol' the most remarkable tilings in the last table, is the 
superiority of England over France, in the value of her agri- 
fuilural produce. The Englisli themselves would hardly have 
suspected this ; and we arc certain that no part of om prospe- 
rity will .so iniicli astonish our neighbours, as our territorial ad-> 
vantdge. Wlienever a Frenchman means to be particularly 
taunting and severe — whenever he wishes to demonstrate how- 
sure and infallible is the future ascendency, wliich, for some 
centuries past, he has announced an intention of assuming over 
‘England, he calls our island Carthage I and represents the whole- 
population as llirealciied with starvation from within, and gaj^hig;, 
open-nionllicd, for the cro})s and harvests which our more fer- 
tile navy is conveying from abroad. 

We know that a part of these 24 millions Sterling, tlic va- 
lue of the annual excels of British over French agricultural 
produce, must be attril)uted to the state of paper money in the 
British empire ; but this is not the only, or yet the principal 
cau^e, of our apparent agricultural superiority. According to 
^he boBt aiftlioritics, the sum total of tlic surface of these islanda^ 
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amounts to about 64 J millions of English square acres; and Mr 
Ch?iptars present estimate, with regard to France, makes the 
surface of that country equal to 3 30 millions of the same unity; 
or twice as great us that of the United Kingdoms. The uncul- 
tivated proportion of France was stated, in the chamber of de- 
puties, in the session of 1818-19, tohelthof the whole. The 
uncultivated proj)ortion of these islands is much greater ; per- 
haps, including Ireland, :j;th ; and the cultivated superficies of 
England would tlius be to the cultivated superficies of France, 
as 3. to 7. liut France has the advantage of climate, which 
contributes to make her produce not only more plentifully, 
but ci ops of a greater value ; and she should therefore yield 
ill a liiglier njitio than that of her cultivated superficies. The 
actual value of lier produce, however, compared with English 
produce, is only as 19 to 21. Let ns now deduct for the 
depn ciatitni of our paper money, we will say J,th, and sure- 
ly tliis is nuu'o than twice enough, and the value of the pro- 
duce of England will ho to that of France as 15 to 19, or near- 
ly as 3 to I, the surfaces being ns 3 to 7. Now, reducing these 
proportions to cijiial surfaces, we find an excess of :ihs in fa- 
vour of luighind ; a part of which must he attributed to the va- 
lue which agricultural produce receives from the perfection of 
every other lirauch of industry, and Irom the use to which pro- 
liMions arc a])pliod in iliis couiiuy, as they here feed the beings 
wlio animate the machinery that gives a le'ufold value to force. 
Beside a metallic and a paper currency, we have another circu- 
lating nn*dium, a more immediate repj i sejiUilive of labour than 
('ither of these, the produce of our iudustry, our manufactures: 
which, in evci v op(*ratioii of bartci*, arc cash to liim who pays, 
while liny are merchandi/-c to liim who receives; that is to say, 
they at once represent botli cash and niercliandize to each of 
the contracting jiarties. The higher price of provisions, then, 
in Enghmil, abating the tcmjiorary embarrassment of paper 
money, is a i csult of our manuiacturing pnisperity ; and con- 
sequently must exist as long as lliat does : It proliably may be 
taken at aboiH id above the average rate of the Continent; and 
if wo deduct this from what remains of the value of British, av 
grieidlural produce, after the deduction for paper money lias 
been made, wc shall still have the ratio of produce hotwren Eng- 
Jand and France as 10 to 19; and, from ecjual surfaces, as 5 
u> i : that is to say, an excess in Divonr of England, from equal 
airfaccs, of 20 per cent. Now, this is the ratio, not of valuc^ 
but of absolute quantity ; and must be entirely attributed to ou^v 
superior agricultural skill, which, notwithsUindingihc disadvan? 
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tages of climate, makes four superficial measures of English 
soil yield as much, in quantity, as five of the same mcasureii of 
French soil; while the superiority of our manufactures and 
trade give, to the product of those four measures of English 
Boil, a value equal to that of seven measures and a half of French 
Boil. 

We have seen, that, in France, the proportion of waste grounds 
is smaller than in England ; but the art of cultivation is itself 
less understood. Its processes are less cnligfitcned, and less of 
principle presides over its practices, to give it the consistence of 
a science. The peasant in France is particularly ignorant ; and 
though he may have learnctl to read and write, nothing lias ever 
induced him to reflect. The higher the order of cultivators, the 
greater is the inferiority of the French farmer; till, at the last, an 
impartial observer must own, that the whole agricultural science 
of the country has taken refuge among a few men, whose names, 
it is true, deserve the higher veneration on account of their ra- 
rity ; but w'ho cannot suffice to enlighten a pojiulfition, that k 
not impelled by necessity to listen to their counsels. The ferti- 
lity of the soil they till, has not driven the inhabitants of France 
to devise laborious metluxls for improving it; and the sere- 
nity of the climate saves them the trouble of [iroviding against 
the inclemency of the weather, or the uncertainty of the seasons. 
They rest with confidence upon the bounty of nature, that has 
prefiared for them every advantage, except an inciteniorit to 
thought, and a motive for provident reflexion. It is to the an- 
xiety which a less propitious soil, and u less cheering sun create 
in English minds, that we attribute the general tliliusion of a- 
gricultural knowledge through so large a portion of our popula- 
tion; and the exertions of our enlightened proprietors, who 
have kept the beaten road of practice ever open to the speeula- 
tions of the philosopher. 

For many years,— and never more than in the present, — wc 
have been struck wuth the appearance of our English harvests, 
compared with those of France. Our oats, in the spring, are 
not smothered witli charlock in the same degree as wo have ge- 
nerally seen them in France; our wheat is never so diversilied 
with the flower of the red poppy- In the state of maturity, the 
ear of corn is thicker, longer and heavier ; and supporled by a 
stouter stem. The entire field presents an even surface, as if 
the. shoots from every grain of seed had grown according to one 
common measure. The colour, instead of being of a parched 
pale yellow', is of the richest orange ; and the whole presents a 
picture of care and attention, not to be found in France. We 
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do not mean to underrate the state of Frencli agriculture, but 
merely to assert, that it derives its chief advantagt^s from natu- 
ral luxuriancy, rather than from the knowledge or exertions of 
men* 

The improvements which* have taken place in agriculture 
—within the last 30 years, says Mr Chaptal, are principally, 1st, 
the cultivation of the potatoe, which the poor formerly disdain- 
ed, but which has^iow found its way to the tables of the rich r 
2d, the introduction of beet root: and, 3d, of merinos. Of 
ihesc^ it appears to us, that Mr C. overrates the importance of 
the beet by far most extravagantly, when he talks of its sugar, 
and the fodder supplied by the refuse. We would ask him, 
how many heetares of beet-root have been cultivated in France, 
and how many hectogrammes of sugar have been extracted from 
them, except in the esUiblishinent which he himself conducts? 
Until the sugar of this plant is a common article of trade, we 
inatter-of-fjict ishinders, who do not limit the speculations of 
industry to the gratification of vanity, must consuler this branch 
of agriculture as theoretical. Besides, it is the opinion of many 
who have attempted' it, that, without the distillation of spirits, 
it is not attended with advantage; and this must necessarily fail 
wherever wine is abundant. 

The only branch of agriculture, in which the French sur- 
pass tht' rest of Europe, is the cultivation of the vine ; and, to 
this, the excellence of their wines is due, France is situated, 
with regard to the vine, in the position which is the most fa- 
vourable to the development of industry; because its cultiva- 
lion is attended with considerable difficulties, which, however, 
yield to care and ingenuity. The frosts of the spring, the rains 
and cold of the later season, and the accidents which threaten, 
in a cliintile not, every year, warm or steady enough to bring to 
full maturity a plant indigenous to milder regions, stimulate the 
husbandman to search out the best methods to give it strength 
and vigour. Were the same attention f)aid to it in the south of 
Europe, there can be little doubt that the wines of Spain, Italy 
and Hungarv, would be at least equal in quality. But, in those 
countries, the growth of the vine is loo spontaneous to excite 
the entire solicitude of industry. It is by superior cultivation, 
that one of the growths of Burgundy, which was formerly held 
at most to belong to the second class, has, in a very few years, 
risen to tlic first rank ; while another, which was once held to 
be the most delicate, having, during the llevoUuion, fallen into 
imskillul hands, has lost much of its former estimation. 

That, since the Revolution^ the modes of holduig property, 
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leases, and the system of tenures in general, have improved, is 
uiwlouiahle. A par* of tliis advantiige, however, was long neu- 
tralized l)y ilio conscription ; for, many of the former tenants, 
who had l)i‘ConK' j)roprietors, w'orc reduced, in order tU })ay 
a substitute ibr their sons, to sell the tlirins they luid purchas- 
ed; and the i)lunder €)f lOurope enabled the revolutionary gene- 
rals, for a time, to become monopolizers. 

(3ji the other hand, we cannot avoid sayinj*- something of ther. 
devastations which have taken place througliout the country, 
and of tfie number of magnilicent residences which have- been 
utterly destroyed within the last thirty years. In' the early 
moments of the Revolution, these demolitions were carried on 
by the fren/y of the pnpnhicc ; but, at a more advtmced period, 
they became systematic among the new proprietors ; and were 
not discouraged by Government. About the year 1795, a trad- 
ing company, bande iioire^ was formed ; who bought up at a 
low rate, iu assignats, all the chateaux and estates which had 
been coid’scated from the emigrants and the guillotined; 
demolished tlie buildings, gardens, &c. ; and made a very 
comfortable profit by selling the materials. This campagnie 
noire has uot yet ceased to exist, and to demolish. Kveit 
in 1817, three of the principal surviving chateaux in the 
neighbourhood of Paris, fell under their axe; the tale of one 
of w'hicli is the history of all, and may serve as a typo of French 
rural prosperity at this moment. The chateau de Montmoren- 
ci, situated at the entrance of the celebrated valley which forma 
one of tlie most agreeable features of the environs of Paris, was 
built about 60 years ago, by the Marechal de Luxembourg; 
but was not connected with any part of the modern history of 
the illustrious family whose name it bore. It was one of tin* 
grandest private houses in the vicinity of Paris; and a landmark 
to all the neighbouring country. During the Revolution, it had 
passed through varioms hands; and was at last purchased by 
Monsieur Aid ini, lionaparte’s Secretary of State for the king- 
dom of Italy, residing in Paris. (Tliis Aldini was nephew t«# 
Galvani, and brother to the pbilosoplier w'ho visited London in 
1803, author of various essays on Galvanism.) Mr Aldini re- 
paired it in 1813, at immense expense, and in a style of the 
greatest magnificence. The ceilings alone, painted by Italian 
artists, were said to have cost 16,500/. lliis chateau, unim- 
paired by time or accitlent, most beautifully situated within nine 
miles of the capital, and with 36 acres of pleasure ground, was 
sold in 1817 for 4290/. to a working bfazier; who declared hia 
mt4^tion of demolishing it, unless some new purchaser would, 
6 
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within a stated time, jiive him 250/. for Ifis bargaiu. None 
caifte forward ; and in November 1817, all tlfat reinained of it 
was a heap of stones ! The leaden and iron pipes, and the pier 
glasses alone, were valued at nearly 4000/. 

From the present laws concerning the disposal of property 
^fter death, it is much to be apprehended that rural prosperity 
will still further decrease. A parent, who 1 ms one child, may 
dispose of one-haU* of his property, to whomsoever he pleases. 
If he has two children, he can dispose but of one-third ; if three^ 
or ajiy number exceeding three, of one-fourth ; and each child 
must liavSSin etjual share of that portion w liich is not free by 
hnv. This law, which no previous settlements can materially 
elude, lias an evident tendency to agrarianism; and has, beside, 
the still more pernicious eflect of promoting litigation, and dis- 
sention in families ; of bringing on forced and ruinous sales ; 
and of acting as a check to population. 

The French have, in fact, no taste for the country, and little 
feeling or perception of tlie beauties of nature. One may travel 
for days througli rich and well cultivated districts, and not see 
anything like a disposition to beaiitily them ; or to embellish 
the fields wliich so luxuriantly repay the slightest labour of cul- 
tivation. Monotonous tracts of country, loaded with the richest 
cr(»ps, but tlivcrsiflcd by none of the objects which constitute 
rural beauty, stretch out imineasuroably before the eye. But 
no plantation bounds the prospect ; no human habitation shows 
tliat men are near; till, at the last, some distant hourg announ- 
ces the presence of a lew fcllow-crcatures ; or a large tract of 
stimte^ forest, destined to the ignoble purpose of domestic fir- 
ing, monopolizes the soil. A portion of Normandy is the only 
exception to the cheerless livery which fertility wears in France. 
Even on tlie banks of the * murmuring Loire, ' where Gold- 
smith used to fiddle to the dancing peasantry, and where nature 
has been most lavish of lier beauties, the traveller is often sur- 
prised to find that so little has been added by the care of man. 
But in England the useful is everywhere blended wiili the beau- 
tiful. Ill the heart of a British farmer, there is a feeling of af- 
fection to the land he has fattened with the sweat of his brow; 
of gratitude to the soil wliose reluctance his labour has over- 
come. The garden he has made the most fertile, he wishes al- 
so to sec the most beautiful ; and he proudly fixes his habitation 
amid the fields which give him the staff of life. It is under the 
shelter of our hedge-rows, that our corn is ripened; and while 
all is a thickly inhabited forest to the eye, all is a granary to 
our wants ; and presents a picture of general comfort, liappi- 
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ness and stability, as rooted and as venerable as the oldest of oUr' 
oaks. 

Mr Cha])t:il proceeds to assert, that Animals in France have 
been very much iuiprovcd of late years; and that, instead the 
miserable creatures which were formerly employed in ajnjri cul- 
ture, none are now to be seen that are not robust and stout* 
From t!ie time to wliich onr recollection can reach back, or about 
I79I1 've cannot say that the improvement has been very per- 
ceptible; and France appears to us to bo as far distant from 
England in this respect, as we ever remember it to liave bcQ.n 
The art of improving cattle by judicious breeding, is ulmbst un- 
known there; anti the shapes or attriluites of the parents are lit- 
tle attended to in selecting them for procreatiop.. With the 
exception of the shepherd’s dog, who certainly is very sagacious, 
the races of dogs are generally hmst miserable; and many, 
whicli we consider as the most valiuible, aild whicli indeed pos- 
sess the greatest (jiialities in the smallest compass, bull dogs, 
terriers, beagles, small spaniels, and others of a larger kind, 
as the Newfoundland dog, are almost unknown, excej^t bv the 
imjx»rtations of English travellers. Tlic mastiff is esteemed 
for his size; and almost all other dogs are pfizcil, not for tlio 
mircness of their race, but for the iijolleyness of their coats. 
Pigs are of a shape the very reverse of what wc hedd to be 
good, v;ith long legs and narrow backs; and in all poirits parti- 
cularly ugly. Not a flock of sheep is to be seen that coiikl 
stand a comparison with our South Down or Leiceslei’sliire ; 
and their oxen luive neither the forms nor the size of oprs. 

Tlie horses of France, says Mr Chaptal, were formerly re- 
nowned; and the studs which had been pr*rpetiiated from the 
time of the crusades, furnished all Europe vvItJi the choicest. 
Arabian breeds; until the policy of Richelieu, having caused all 
the great proprietors to flock round the court, England inherit- 
ed this branch of industry, which in France has fallen into ne- 
glect. This assertion is quite erroneous ; for, at no period in 
the recollection of liistory, could the French liorscs be compar- 
ed to the English. So true is what we advance, that a law of 
Athclstaiie prohibits their exportation ; and great attention has 
ever since been paid to the breed of this beautiful and jirecious 
animal, particularly under the reigns of William the Coiujucror, 
of Edward II. and III. and VI., of Henry VII. and Vlll., &c. 
Our posting excited tlie astonishment of some Germans who 
visited this country in the reign of Elizabeth ; and horses have 
»ot at any time been known to degenerate in FuglMiul. 

The two best breeds ol French horses are the Norman and 
the. Liipoiisin. The Limousin is light, and lit for the saddle; 
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and not unlike the Polish horse. The Norman is used for 
draught as well as for the saddle; but, for neither purpose, can 
he be compared with any of our best breeds, whicli unite so 
much strength with so much action, so much bone with so much 
ligh^ess, and, withal, so much beauty and courage, with 
so much gentleness. Few Norman horses can trot twelve Eng* 
•iish miles in an hour, or would be fit to run in our mail-coaches. 
The race horse is quite unknown in France. Nothing can be 
more void of bl(iod and beauty than the French post liorse; 
and, in the. fiacres of Paris, one seldom secs an animal that has 
’iteen-^B^yjhy of a better lot, or that is much superior to that 
whose ima^c stands, as a frontispiece to books of farriery, an 
epitome of every defect the species is subject to, Put, in Lon- 
don, the cye*of the warrior or of the racer often beams from be- 
hind the winkers of a hackney harnes^>; and the fallen hunter, 
notwithstanding his disgraceful trapping and fatigues, pricks up 
his lively ears, and carries his head aloft, with all the aristocracy 
of nature. 

Another thing respecting horses, of wliich the French, except 
a few who have been taught it in England, arc wliolly ignorant, 
is the art of putting them into that slate of extreme health which, 
here, is called condition. Provided there bo. but flesh enough 
upon a liorse’s bones, it is no matter how soft it is; and one. of 
the last things he is allowed to do, before he travels, is to drink 
us much water as he pleases. 

An easy and general method of ascertaining the relative speed 
of English and French horses, is the regulated rate at which 
letters are conveyed by order qF Government. A total reform 
in this class of public carriages has lately taken place in 
France ; and, in lieu of the former unwieldy machines called 
diligences, velociferes, pots dc chambre, &c. new vehicles, con- 
structed upon English models, and honoured with the title of 
‘ inventions Fran^aises, ’ have been turned out* That which is 
destined to convey the mail is in the shape of a chariot, and the 
inode of hanging is copied from ours, but ibo whole machine ia 
more clumsily built. It contains three inside passengers abreast, 
and one outside, who sits before with the guard; while the 
driver rides one of the four horses that draw it ; in all six per- 
sons. Our mail-coaches carry four inside, and three outside 
]iassengers, with the coachman and guard, Tlie weight there- 
fore is J more in England, Now, tlic various misrepreseuta- 
tions whicli arc contained even in recent travelling books, make 
it our duty to con’ect an error with regard to Engfisti aud 
French measures. The post league of France contains exactly 
2000 French toises, each toise^ being six Irencli feet. The 
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English statute mile contains 826 of the same toiscs. Therefore 
2} miles make 65 toises more than a French post league. Re- 
cording to the new measures, the French post, consisting of two 
jpost leagues, is equal to 77,900 kilometers; and the English 
iniile to 1 6,094-. By either of these computations, we may say 
that 16 French leagues, or 8 posts, make 39 English miles. 
'Koiv, a comparison made between the distances from Paris, t© 
six of the,,principal points to which the new mails run — Besan- 
con, Caen, Calais, Lyons, Strasbourg and N aleiiciennes, and 
the times in which those distances are performed, gives an aver- 
age rate of 4?f English miles per hour. When mail-roach^ 
were first established in England, the limited spew'd was ten 
miles an hour on certain of our roads ; but, being found incon- 
T^ient, it was reduced to eight, and finally to Sieven. Thus 
the reduced average rate of mail-coaches in England, is to that 
in France as three to two. But the weight they carry is also as 
three to two; and as the mass, multiplied by the velocity, is the 
expression of the force, it follows that the horse we employ to 
promote epistolary communication, is to the horse the French 
employ for the same purpose as nine to four. Some deduction 
must however be maefe for the superiority of our roads and ve- 
hicles. A public carriage has lately been established on one of 
the southern roads of England, to run 12 miles per hour; but, 
seven horses having died in three weeks, the rate is now reduc- 
ed to ten miles per hour. 

We cannot dismiss the subject of speedy conveyance, without 
observing how miserably deficient is the interior of France in 
cross roads. These are generally no more than tracks of cart- 
wheels, marked by use, and worn deep by practice. No at- 
tempt is made to throw a few stones into the ruts ; and every 
day of rain leaves them, for a time, impassable. We wish 
that Mr Beatson, or Marshall, would give an account of the 
roads of France; they who found so much to object to in 
the roads of England. It is difficult to conceive how any in- 
tercourse is carried on in France between neighbouring tow ns 
and villages, except on horseback ; and, even in the vicinity of 
Paris, there is hardly a possibility of crossing with a carriage 
from one of the great roads to another. Wherever the palaces 
' of the kings, or of their mistresses. Indeed, have been an induce- 
ment, a splendid communiedtion has been opened, as between Ver- 
sailles, St Germains, Marly, Choisy, Fontainebleau, &c. One 
of the very few cross roads which exists near the metropolis, was 
' ifiade to spare the sovereign, Louis le Bien Aim^, the pain of 
•passi^ tliroush Paris, where his loving populace— provoked, 
^ amc|i|(^other tilings, by a report that, to renovate his injured 
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constitution, he had been ordered baths of human blood — stood 
r^dy to insult him ; and is, for that reason, called Le Ch«min 
de la Revoke. Anothet was made for Anne of Austria, to ^o 
from St Germains to a small habitation she possessed at the 
entrance of the valley de Montmorcnci ; and, to this day,- bears 
the name of Chemin de la Reine. Another was cut for Josephine 
■^^onaparte, to drive from Malmaison to St Cloud. But Paris 
is the great vortex, the Malstrom which swallows up every 
thing ; and the 4 iecessity of lateral communication is not felt. 
To ^low the ratio of locomotion in the two countries, we here 
'■^fmiwiii^jjtableof the number of carriages we reckoned in July 
i819, uphn the road from London to Dover, by Maidstone and 
Hithe — not the most frequented — and upon an c(]ual number 
of miles of the road leading from Paris to Calais — which English 
travellers have made the most frequented in Francie — making a 
distance, in both countries, of 77 miles issuing from their re- 

bpective capitals. According to a Very 

t* 1 1 niodcrate computation of the direct 

ng and - 26 101 52 roads, and of the principal cross roads 

" — r 1 — which intersect the surface of the Bri- 

a Public carriages. islands, tlieir length amounts to 

*^!'atc*^horses.^* post or pn- ^ji^out 100,000 miles. According tp 
a Persons on horseback. an official document lately produced 

— in France, the length of tne roads 

there, under the inspection of Government — and none other can 
be counted as, practicable — amounts only to 80,270 British sta- 
tute miles. Now, taking the above table as a fair average of the 
ratio of travellers in boui countries — and this supposition is fa- 
vourable to France — the number of miles travelled in England, 
is to that travelled in France, as about 40 to one : which, oeing 
performed by f of the number of persons, it follows, that the 
lot of each Englishman is to travel 60 miles in his own country, 
for one mile which a Frenchman travels in his. The ratio of 
foreign travelling is still higher ; as Frenchmen cannot find it 
in their hearts to wander far away from their opera and their 
cookery ; and their curiosity is of a nature to be satisfied with 
things less elevated than the mores hominwn multoi'um et urbes* 
In the distant provinces, the raticJ of locomotion is still lower 
in France ; and we once met, between Geneva and Paris— just 
800 English miles — two carriages going post, one French and 
one Russian. 

The great roads of France are wider and straiter than ours ; 
for despotism hews directly and unsparingly through all ob- 
stacles. But tliey are far from being as goo(f ; and it would be 
unjust to appreciate them generally by those which lead throuj^ 
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Normandy and P’carclvj towards England. Tlic art of road- 
making, ptiving, is little iinderstowl or valued p and it, is 
practised unoii erroneous principles. As to canals, their length 
is^in a still greater disproportion ; and iron railways are nearly 
unknown. 

A disastrous consequence of this' deficiency of the means of 
easy communication between different parts of France, is air 
enormous diversity in the price of provisions in different pro- 
vinces. It is by no means unfrequent, that \\cJieat, in one de- 
partment, should sell for 50 or 100 })er cent, more than in an- 
other: and other articles of first necessity in a sirnilan. -lutfe? 
In 1817, bread was sold for sixteen sols the pound, irf Burgun- 
dy, Lorraine, and Franche-Comte ; and in Poitou, only for four. 
The price of living in London, to the price of Irvlftg in Paris, 
for inotlcrate fortunes, may be as 5 to 3 : For those who can in- 
dulge in the great luxuries of life, it is at least as 2 to 1., fe- 
male dress excepted ; but, in the provinces, the saving would 
Be still greater. We here speak of the natives of both coun- 
tries in their respective homes ; for the English, in France, are 
the unconscious olyccts of universal pliuulor, and seldom learn 
the ti'ue price of any thing. — Mr Cost.az justly complains of the 
want of roads, canals, &c. to reduce the prices of commodities 
nearer to one common level, through the whole kingdom. 

^riie picture which our author has drawn, of the Manufac- 
turing industry of France, is still more highly coloured than 
that which he has given us of her Agriculture; Though it is 
, very true, that the progress slic 1ms made in this branch has been 
greater than in any other ; and a retrospect of her former defi- 
ciency, makes her present success appear more brilliant in the 
eyes of a person who Uikes no other standard of comparison. 

* The manufactCKrics depending upoii the mechanical arts, in 
which the greatest progress has been made, are stated to be 
machines for spinning wool, cotton, hemp, and flax ; silk looms 
and stocking looms ; watchmaking, optical, mathematical, and 
®4itroftomical instruments. Those depending upon Chemistry are 
more numerous, as may be expected from their dependence 
upon eadi otlier. They arc gunpowder, bleaching, wine and 
spirits, vinegar, and other products from the carbon iztition of 
woody tannin, the conversion of gelatine into a substance re- 
sembling tortoise shell, soups prc})arcd from bones, the pre- 
servation of animal and vegetable substances in close vessels, 
.milpburic, pitric, muriatic, fluoric, and cjixalic acids ; soda, am- 
.mbliia, altiin, coperas, cenisc, minium ; tlie oxides of chrome and 
cobalt,;/ pcented soap, Chinese gongs; but, above all, iron and 
airtifieial plumbago, poredaLn and conimcn earthen wares, 
flmt lithography, &c. 
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Frbm this catalogue of the products of French industry, we 
mean to select a few, in order to make them the subjects ot some 
obser vations ; but we must first state the principles which guide 
our selection, as we consider this to be the most important part 
of our investigation, 

"^Thc industry of nations may be directed to two different 
objects, and their ingenuity exerted in two different ways, 
— to multiply aiHl diffuse substantial comforts, or the rrie-ms 

, of intellectual enjoyment among the great body of the people 
— dr‘'T^*»il)giprove tlic luxuries and gratify the vanity or sen- 
sual appetites of the wealthy ; — and there can be no surer cri- 
terion of thf compq-rative happiness and freedom and intelli- 
gence of any two communities, than what is derived from the 
proportion of their skill and industry ivhich they respectively 
devote to these two objects. Speaking very generally, we n:ay 
say that the industrj^ of Asia is directed chiefly to the latter, 
and that of Europe to the former. In these Eastern regions, 
the whole skill and ingenuity of the people may be said to be 
turned to the creation of luxuries; and we pass at pnee from thoi 
necessary arts, or practices rather, without which life could not 
be sustained, to the most exquisite refinements of voluptuousness. 
While all the iisebil manufactures are in the rudest and most 
wretched staU', and ihpse whiclr minister to intellect or science, 
almost unknown, the natives are eminently skill ul in jewelle- 
ry aiul gilding, and working silver and ivory in fiUagree, or in 
tlic fabricfition of cloth of gold and rich silks and embroidery, 
and ill the construction of palaces and pagodas; while we in 
Europe are chiefly employed in making comfortable clothing 
and furniture for the whole community, or in making books 
iukI time- keepers, and stoani-engines for the learned, or tliosc 
whose business it is ta show the utility of learning. Now, no 
<*ne can doubt, that this diflerence in the application of tlreir in- 
dustry is exactly coincident with *ihe whole difference in the 
character and condition of these two great races, and measures 
it with- the greatest precision ; — and the truth is, that no j^eople 
can ever have so safe and coiiqirehcnsive an exponent of tJieir 
power and will, or so sure a representative of their civilization, 
knowledge and improvement, as the manufacture^ which they 
keep in activity. 

Applying this general principle to the question before us, w^e 
conceive it impossible to deny, and quite unnecessary to prtive, 
that the adv’^antage is very decidedly on bur side, on a compa- 
rison A’ith our lively noighbotirs. The principal manufactures 
of Franco, beforp tlio Hevolution, consisted in silks, fine rathoi* 
than coarse woollens, eiiibro.idcries, laces, cambrics, gold in alt 
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its various shapes of trinkets and gilding, porcelain, plate glars, 
&C. But, in the fabrication of more common wares, she had 
ionade little progress. When Colbert sought to encourage^ the 
industry of the nation, he very wisely consulted its disposition 
and habits. On this account he has been blamed as an abet- 
tor of luxury — but we think very unjustly. He was too wise ttT* 
tbiqk of Spartanizing 24 millions of Frenchmen ; and stimulated 
them to profitable and taxable labour, in the dhly way in which 
they could be stimulated. He flattered their vanity, by per- 
suading them that no nation could vie with them in tl^d^a^ 
luxuries of lifei to which be saw them already addicted ; but he 
abstained from fatiguing their volatility, by ^ny combination of 
bborious thought. * 

With the Revolution, ^ however, there came new wants ; and 
necessity compelled them to less attractive fields of exertion. 
Mr Chnptal is astonished at the greatness and suddenness of the 
change. But necessity is a rapid teacher — and the general en- 
thusiasm of the time was communicated to this department also. 
About the year 1796, manufacturing became a mania in France; 
and succeeded to the rage for speculating upon assignats and 
mandats ; and Bonaparte afterwards converted it into a system 
of bloodless warfare, against this country. 

Elated by this constrained success of their present industry, 
and with an eye of jealousy ever fixed on this couiUry, the 
French have somewhat hastily concluded, that they are already 
our equals in the manufacturing of all useful commodities — and 
our superiors, in all, of which the principal merit is taste. Now, 
willing as we are tp allow the great progress tliey have made 
within the last 20 years, we really cannot subscribe to these 
claims ; and must take leave to assert our own superiority in 
the most precise and unequivocal terms. We are far from 
denying:, tltat a Frenchman is just as capable as an Englishman, 
of learning to manufacture a* piece of cloth, or of hardware, in 
the irtort perfect manner. But, that the French nation requires 
that those articles should be manufactured in the same quan- 
tity, and of jthe same quality as the English nation^ is what we 
as strenuously deny: and this is the true gite of the question: 
For, making every concession to individual ingenuity and exer- 
^on, the fair way to judge of the taste, skill and industry of a 
nation^ is by the joint result of quali^ and quantity. An artist 
who makes one very finished piece of workmanship, may have 
just as much merit as another who completes ten of the same, 
|)artt^.ularly if his limited fabrication be owing to the limited 
jdeii^d of his public ; but the nation in which the deniand is 
Ipmlted, most take its rank very far, indeed, below that in which 
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it is greater. Should the neglected object belong to the class 
of d^ent and general comforts, it may be concluded, that the 
point in which civilization is defective, is the solid well-being 
an(Uiappiness of the inferior orders ; and the splendour of other 
productions must not cheat «us into the belief that all things 
follow in a due proportion. Should it belong again to the 
m^her walks of intellect, we may say, in despite of splendid 
enumerations of scientific manufactories, that knowledge is not 
general. • 

^Now, in every thing appertaining to the comfortable and 
^^Ji^sfe^branches of industry, the superiority of England, 
in quality* is great ; in quantity, boundless. In manufactories, 
which fornr the delight of the opulent, and in such as contri- 
bute to selfi^ enjoyments, we confess ourselves generally their 
inferiors. ’ There is but one branch of Luxury in which we ex- 
ceed them, but in this we are unrivalled ; — and that is, in all 
that relates to horses and carriages. But these, more than any 
other article of splendour, are connected with things of the most 
essential importance to society; with an animal the most pre- 
cious of all, in the most eminent of all arts, Agriculture ; with 
the goodness of our roads, which allows our vehicles to be con- 
structed with a lightness and delicacy, impracticable in any 
other country; and, finally, with speedy communication ^ In a 
word, it is of all luxuries the least sensual, the least selfish, and 
the most useful to mankind ; and, in this respect, we look upon 
our immense superiority to be characteristic. 

We should like, too, to say one word on that claim to prio- 
rity of invention, which our neighbours are so fond of bringing 
forward whenever there is the slightest ground for it — and as to 
which they make it a point to say nothing, whenever it is no- 
toriously against them. In perusing the works before us, and 
jiariticularly that of Mr Chaptal, one would naturally conclude, 
that the French were the inventors of all they now possess. 
But no conclusion could be more erroneous — nor can we even 
accept of that partition of merit which in their generous mo- 
ments they are pleased to allow us — that they invent, and we im- 
prove. We would observe, liowever, that the difference be- 
tween invention and improvement is often so subtile, that we 
confess our inability to express it. Consider that most beauti- 
ful, delicate and perfect of all instruments, the chronometer, 
such an one as is hardly thought correct if its error exceed the 
84,000th part of the time it measures, and say who has shown 
the most invention ; he who first combined two wheels, or add- 
ed a third, or a fourth wheel ? — or he who completed the sys- 
tem of revolviii^ levers, and gave it its present perfection an4 
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precision ? The truth is all who contributed to its itnp/ove- 
inent were inventors ; and it is hard to sa}^ which has the justest 
claim to oii^inality, he who first applied the well-known pro- 
perties of wheels to the measure of time, or he who first (fdiin- 
teracted the expansion of one metsD, by tl)e expansion of an- 
other, till lie obtained an almost invariable centre of oscillaticiGk- 
All that can be said with certainty is, that thie latter invention 
denotes a higher order of want, and a more^^dvanced state of 
knowledge and civilization, in the society which appreciates it. 
It is right also to observe, that the claims which nations lay /to 
priority of invention, arc, in most cases, puerile ; and ‘often re- 
dound to their shame, much more than to their lionour. The 
glory of an inventor is reduced to a slender pittance, when 
shared among his countrymen ; but the disgrace is aggravated 
by their numbers, when it turns out that among them tney had 
not the sense to appreciate it — the generosity to reward it — or 
the talent to discover its best application. In reality, inventions 
are valuable only as they harmonize with the actual state of 
society. The art of printing offered to a tribe of hunters, would 
be rejected with contempt. The individual may be appreciated 
by the ingenuity of his discovery; but the aggregate of men 
ifiu^t be judged by the arts they have converted to their use; 
and by the number and the nature of the factitious wants which 
they have created and relieved. 

Now*, in all of these views, we think nothing can be more 
truly indisputable, than the superiority of Phigland, No nation 
ever has directed its attention, so much, toward the things which 
contribute to the hourly happiness and w cll-being of every por- 
tion of mankind. Our inventions and discoveries are more nu- 
merous and more solid, than those of any other people. What 
may npt have been original to us, we have seldom failed to im- 
prove, as soon as it pfisscd into our hands ; and we have aj)- 
plied, to useful practical purposes, more than all the rest of the 
world are vain of having had a glimpse of. That wliat is indi- 
genous, is grand and comprehensive, the steam engine, and the 
purposes to which it has been applied, may proclaim. That 
what wx' have borrowed has been impressed with the stwiie cha- 
racter, the liberty of the press, the sublimest application which 
the art of printing can receive, must bear witness. In short, 
w*e dio^ not hesitate to say, that no nation, ancient or modern, 
.em' has invehted, discovered, improved, applied so much as the 
" ISjftglish. It is useless to enumerate the subjects. They are in 
the hands of all the wmdd. Empires have grown great by them ; 
and, in so far as intellect is concerned, nine-tenths of the merit 
, ^hich Mr Chaptal claims for his countrymen, are ours. It may 
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gfter all be w.orth while to specify a few examples. The .Mar-* 
qiiis de Joiiff Voy claims the invention of the steam-boat ; and all 
France of course believes him. Now, in the application of steam, 
vTfiich has already moved ^o many things, as the moving power of 
a boat, there is no great elFort of combination ; sind we are ready 
(to admit, that this gentleman did navigate, in this w-iy, a little 
bit of thi? Rhone in 1802, and of the Seine in 1816 ; and per- 
form many nautical evolutions, in presence of his princes, — if he 
will but allow that, in the year 1736, letters patent had been 
^’^zciitcd by his Majesty Oeorge IL, to one Jonathan Hall, for 
the construction of a steam-boat to tow vessels in and out of port;, 
that in 1795, Lord Stanhope had constructed a boat to be mov- 
ed by st(iaTn ; that since the year 1807, these machines have pro- 
moted the ends of industry upon the lakes and rivers of Ame- 
rica; and that the first meftd steam-boat which appeared in the 
river Seine, in which the infant navy of Mr de Jouffroy va- 
poured, had crossed the channel from England, where she, and 
rnany such, had been built. 

When, during the peace of Amiens, Mr de Mongolfier, bet- 
ter known for a less useful and less ingeiiioiis invention, the bal- 
loon, presented his hydraulic ram (belier hydraulique) to the 
Institute of France, a connnission was muneJ to make a report 
(ipon it. Hut before tliose gentlemen had made iij) their minds 
upon its utility, an Ihigli^lmian, whose name fur many reasons 
must ever be an object of veneration to his count iy, had already 
apj)licd it to the useful purpose of irrigation. — Having meii- 
tiop.ed the balloon, wc must observe, that it is most character- 
istic:illy a French invention ; showy, enterprising, holding out, 
to un.staid iniagiiialions, a hope of utility, of which philosophy 
could easily demonstrate the lolly ; and which, though it served 
as a watch-tower and a signal-post, at the battle of Fleurus, 
and the evacuation of Maubetfge, is now handed over to the 
Vaiixhalls and Ranelaglis, the Tivolis and Folic Benujours of 
the day. The entire safety of this machine consists in its being 
peaceably cju’tied along, as it were, in the bosom of the air; 
and could its course ever be shaped, so as to form an angle with 
the direction of the wind, it must perish. The only rational 
idea that has been started on this subject is, to take advantage 
of the dilFercnt currents of air which exist in the n})per aj)d 
lower regions of tlie atmosphere, but not to o})pose tlieni. 

The telegraph * (says Mr Costaz) ‘ is a recent discovery, made 
hy two brothers^ Chappe, one of whom proposed it to the Legisla- 
tive Assembly, of which lie was a member ; but it w'as not carried 
into execution till 1793/ Now', the telegraph is not a recent 
invention. It Ts a very old mode of conveying intelligence to a 
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distance ; and the perseverance with which the French assert its 
novelty, is quite childish. Even had si^al-posts, and masts oi* 
ships, and flajLrs, and beacons, never existed, the contrivances of 
Dr Hook, Monsieur Amoutons, an4.tbe late Mr Edgeworth, 
were more tlian enough to defeat the claim of Mons. Chappe. 
So long ago as 1684, Dr Hook proposed a method of comrnu^ 
nicating, * by masts and slreens^ * as did Mons. Amoutons, born 
in 1663, and who, of course, unless we suppose that* he pro« 
duced his invention at the age of 21, was posterior to Dr Hook* 
Mr Edgeworth’s telegraph was completed in 1767, 26 years pre- 
vious to Mr Chappe’s. Nay, the ancients have no small right 
to step in here, and settle the dispute. Every Eaton boy, mio 
has read the Greek tragedy of Agamemnon, knows, thfit the news 
of the taking of Troy was conveyed, not by sea signals, though 
across^ the sea, but by land signals, from Mount Ida to the island 
of Lemnos, thence to Mount Athos, and, by various land sta- 
tions, over the gulfs and promontories of Greece, to a station 
placed upon a hill above Argos, and so into the very palace of 
Clytemnestra. The Greeks and Romans used lights for distant 
signals ; and Polybius amply describes a method which he calls 
Pyroia, a name sufficiently denoting that lire was used. But, 
lest the advocates of Mr Chappe should not yield to the prior 
title of light and hemp, we will quote a short sentence from 
V^etius, De re iniliiari^ to show, that, in the time of the Em- 
peror Valentinian, the use of moveable posts and beams voas 
inooon* He says, that communications were carried on between 
camps and armies, ‘ e turribus et oi)pidis^ trabibus totideivi 
ERECTJS TOTiDEM DEPRESSJS. ’ This WQ coiiccive to be rather 


a striking likeness of Mr Chappe. The French turned their 
attention to land signals, because the tone of the times created 
that necessity ; as, in England, it turned our thoughts to im- 
proving distant communications at sea. Had two or three huii- 
qred thousand foreign troops been hovering round our frontier; 
had our territory been invaded, it is probable that we should 
Jiave dragged, from the luml>er-room of oblivion, some of the 
dusty beams of Vegetius; and that, if the French liad as many ves- 
sels and fleets to provide for, as we have, their Chappe would 
have been a Sir Home Popham. — Mr Amoutons, we ought to 
motion, k also the inventor of one of the most ingenious ba?- 
rometers that has been contmed, but which has been strangely 
neglected by philosophers. 

The art of stereotype printing is another thing to which the 
!p*rench assert their priority of invention, without the smallest 
^stice^ From the very nature of things, block plates, in relief, 
preceded moveable types j and these must have bee|^ 
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c©nsidered, as in fact they were, to be an improvement upon* 
the former method. The Chinese have used block printing for 
years; as did many Europeans about the end of the 14? th 
century. Above 100 yeaaa ago, the Dutch used immoveable 
types, exactly similar to those of Didot, abating later incidental 
'^‘•ttnprovements in general typography ; and the original forms of 
a ito Bible, of vdiich many thousand copies were printed, still 
exist in Amsterdam. A Greek, an Englisli Testament, and a 
Syriac Dictionary, were also stereotyped about the same period. 
In'Ehgland, William Ged, in the year 1725, proposed to revive 
block printing; and a Sallust was thus completed in 1736, a copy 
of which, aj well as a plate of one of the pages, was lately in tJie 
possession of Mr l^lloch. Mr Tilloch had himself actually 
taken out a patent for stereotype, and had tkus exectiied smie 
volumes^ before Didot had printed a single page by this mode. 
We grant that Mr Didot has made a more general application 
of this art ; but we do not conceive that he has added any idea 
which can entitle him to the honours of a discoverer. ‘ Litho- 
graphy, ’ says Mr Chaptal, * though not absolutely a French 
invention, has been so much improved in France, that we may 
claim it as our own. ’ We cannot see in w^hat this right consists. 

This propensity of the French to seize upon the merit of every 
invention and discovery, proceeds, in some measure, from their 
characteristic vivacity, which leads them to believe that, with a 
glance, they comprehend every thing ; and too often confines 
their views to the sleril gratification of having perceived. No na- 
tion, too, deems an acquaintance with tlie progress which science 
is making in other countries, so little necessary as they do ; and 
they arc not unfrequently ignorant that discoveries and applica- 
tions, of which they claim the credit, have already been made 
elsewhere. Sometimes, too, we fear we must accuse them of 
bad faith ; as in a very recent instance. Not a month after the 
first kaleidoscope had been received from London, and while the 
rage for that ingenious sc^^cntific toy was at its height there, 
those made in Paris, precisely on the English model, were ex- 
posed for sale in all the shops, under the name of Kaleidoscopes]^ 
mi Lunettes Fra^i^aises. 

We wish with all our hearts that some clear and precise rule 
could be adopted for fixing the dcbateablc questions of vieum et 
luum in this finer merchandise of genius and fame. For our 
neighbours really take rather an unfair advantage of the unset- 
tled state of the present law. What a Frenchman discovers ia 
England— an Englishman in France; what they say we copy 
from them — what they uctufdly do copy from us ; what they 
suggest and wc improve ; what vye invent and they adopt or al* 
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ter^every one of tliese they say is tbeirs~an<l nobody else in 
the^’!!^Qr1d has any tiling to do witli it. Now, in this there is no 
recijirocity. We care very little what rule may be adopted, 
and are cjiiitc willing to let them choose their own, provided 
that, at the last, they will adhere to it : and not cry out against 
it as soon as :i])plicd against tliem. But we must leave these 
neralities, and return to Mr Chaplal. 

. The mechanical arts, which he mentions a^ having been so 
inueh improved during the last tliirty years, are generally im- 
portations from England. They may be classed under two 
heads; — commercial and scientific. Among the former, our 
Spinning-machines stand out the most prominent. Among the 
latter, the first which is mentioned .is Watchmaking; and the 
name, that is justly pre-eminent, is Bregiiet. We are glad of 
an opportuiiity of doing justice to a person of such extraordi- 
nary merit. Mr Breguet is unquestionably the person of the 
present age,* who has had the greatest number of happy inspira- 
tions on tlie art which he cultivates. His inventions are as nu- 
merous as they arc brilliant ; and every branch ol’ horology is 
rich with the traces of his inventions. But Mr Breguet, to his 
own loss, and to the detriment of science, w^as placed too much 
within the reach of a futile market ; where the profoundness and 
justness of his views were not generally a})preciated, and hi^ 
thoughts were unconsciously thrown out of the channel to which 
hSs own genius would have directed them. The sublime of ho- 
rology, we conceive to be the esdict measure of time, for the 
scientific and commercial purposes of astronomy, geography, 
and navigation. But iq France, the public is oi‘ anotlier opi- 
nion ; and the cfironomctrical part is neglected, for others which 
are merely ornamental, or else intended as a personal conve- 
nience and jouissance to the proprietor. Persons, for instance, 
who, to borrow an expression from the Almanacli des Gour- 
roands\ * se vouent a la carrierc des indigestions, ’ fin<l as much 
gratification, when tossing away the sleepless hours of a heated 
niglit, from having a repeater by their bed sides, as the captain 
of an English man of war might do, wlien tossing on the Atlan- 
tic, frorq being able to reckon his longitude ; and the striking 
pn^t of a watch, as well as that which shows the more bulky 
ppriions of time, the days of the week, of the months and often 
t^a.month itself, is particularly well executed in France. As 
fUiieh ingenuity may be displayed by tlie artist who gives per- 
fection, to the one, as to tlie other of these systems ; but our at- 
tenti|# to the philosophical part, is a corollary of the constant 
we show toward great enterprises, toward the promo- 
useful knowledge, and the discoveries and pursuits which 
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enlarge the views, an<l better the condition of mankind ; while 
the superiority of the French* in a branch of horology wbicfi 
cannot be of the slightest assistance to the advaiu enient of know- 
le^e, or the progress of the world, proceeds from their being 
more wrapt'^iip in luxurious and selfish gratifications. With 
.the demands of siicii customers, Mr Breguet has been too mncli 
iferceS to oomply c and we cannot but regret that so mucli iii- 
'gennity should have been diverted from a worthier object. 

Mr Breguet, however, has not i>c‘glocted astronomical clocks 
and watches ; and the few which he has been called upon to 
make, are admirably executed and distinguished by original im- 
provements. It is only the more ludicrous, however, that all 
the inventions for which Mr Chaptiil gives him credit in this 
art, are things whicli have long been in common use in Kng- 
land — ^the detached escapeiiient, the cylindrical balance spring, 
and the compound balance; while he actually omits all notice 
of his many nndoubted discoveries. Among these, and many 
others might have been (jiioted, are, 1.?/, the parachute^ to pre- 
vent the pivot of tlic halanco iVom breaking, should the watch 
fall, and which is convenient for pocket w’atchcs : 2^/, the to/r- 
billon^ by means of which the balance, beside iu vibratory mo- 
tion, performs a revolution upon its own axis in a certain time, 
in such a manner that, HU})[)osing the chronometer to be In a 
given position, each point of the balance has successively been 
uppermost at the moment of rest ; and any inequalities in its 
weight, or defects in centering, arc compensated during each 
revolution : an escapement which ho calls natural, and 

whicli rcciuiros no oil : anil, 4M, a double escapement. We 
cannot com})limcnt Mr Ciiaptal on his knowledge of horology. 

Mr Breguet has le.toly executed an idea which is worthy of 
the greatness of Kind and, but wliich he must not Itxjk to find 
recompensed in France. Ife has made a number of war ine 
iimv-picccs^ on tlie same principles, and of the same dimensions, 
in such a manner that the homologous parts of any one of them 
will fit into all the otliers. The escapement he has adopted is 
that of Earnsluiw; but it forms a system in itself, and, without 
any })rcparation, can he taken out of one w'atch and put into 
another, by merely loosening two screws; insomuch, that should 
an accident happen to one, another can be })ut in its place in 
less than five minutes. The natural escapement Mr Breguet 
has not yet made public. The double escapement is merely a 
double watch with two escapemciUs, and two balances to regu- 
late it : and its effects are very powerful in correcting errors. 
'^I'he’same, idea has also been appli(?d to clocks, to wliicli a se- 
cond peiidi/lum added ; and Mr Breguet has already collected 

5 
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some Ytey interesting facts, upon the transmission of motion, by 
bodies which arc themselves at rest~at least as much as human ^ 
bands can make them. 

> No person, as might have been expected, is more disposed 
than Mr Breguct, to do justice to tj»e supf^rior state; of horology 
in England ; and he accordingly prefers'^pbiting, from viis 
country, the most delicate parts of his most ^ecious and impfov*<-' 
ed clironometers. An English artist of great merit anef modesty, 
Mr Molyneux, has, to our knowledge, furnished him, within ', 
the last four years, with a number of escapements, compound 
balances, &c. which we conceive to be fully equal to the demand 
of the French market. It is no disparagement to Mr Breguet 
that he uses foreign elements in his machines, as his is all the 
merit of the adjustment and finish; but he pays no small ho- 
mage to this country, in thus practically acknowledging our ele- 
ments to be the best. 

Mr Breguct, who is a native of Switzerland, not of France, 
is the only artist in that kingdom who can be ranked with our 
Arnolds, Earnshaws, Harolys, &c. and with the numberless 
others who daily make the most accurate instruments for mea- 
suring time, not only in London, but in many other cities of the 
United Kingdom. The great profusion of these machines, which 
are used in our navy, royal and commercial, — the number of 
them that arc in the hands of persons who cultivate science as 
an amusement, who honour it, and who are proud to be ho- 
noured by it, is perhaps the thing which best illustrates tlie vast 
preeminence wliich England enjoys by the joint diffusion of 
wealth and science among her enlightened population. There 
was a time when France had her te Roys and her Berthonds ; 
but we had our Harrisons, our Ellicots, and our Mudges; and, 
if ever the former did make time-pieces as w'ell as in England, 
they never made one quarter of the number. We are confident 
that, during the last thirty years, ns well as at this moment, for 
every chronometer that has been made in France, two hundred, 
at least of equal goodness, have been manufactured in England. 
It is a very rare occurrence to find a watch of this description 
in France, except in the hands of an academic astronomer; 
and the ruling taste of the country is, to prefer the toy to tlie 
luadiinc, the trinket to the instrument. For gilded clocks most 
beautifully executed, and at every price, and for pretty watches, 

" the French, as Mr Chaptal says, have no competitors. 

' It is now near seventy year^ since a celebrated German ma- 
thematician called in doubt an opinion of Sir I. Newton ; and 
an English artist of superior skill and knowledge proved, by 
actual ei^riment, that It was possible for the greatest of all 
n' • \ 3 
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philosophers to commit an error. About the middle of the 
Igst centur;^) Euler suspected, and Dolland ascertained, that, in 
the transmission of light, the dispersive and the refractive powers 
did not foll ow the same ratio in all transparent substances ; and 
from that l6ol!fWil^4he . A^^romatic Telescope was discovered. 
XheFrendt^^tnitii^d a long time without making a single at- 
-^kfftfJt^g^/ntrodac^'the practical knowledge of this instrument 
into their .country ; though Clairault and D’Alembert submitted 
the principles upon which it was constructed to their. Algebrai- 
cal speculations. An amateur nobleman purchased an achro- 
matic telescope from Mr Dolland, carried it with him to Paris, 
where the object glass was taken to pieces, and the radii of the 
surfaces measured with the greatest care by a body of savants, 
and nothinj^ learned. So far, however, were the Parisian opti- 
cians and literati from having discovered the method of imitat- 
ing it, that they could not put it together again ; and, if we mis- 
take not, it vras sent back to its illustrious maker for that pur- 
pose. In that state the art of constriicting achromatic telescopes 
remained, for half a century; during which all the optical instru- 
ments used in France, including spectacles, opera glasses, mi- 
croscopes, micrometers, day and night telescopes of every size 
and description, were furnished by England. 

The apprenticeship was at least long enough ; but it would 
probably have been longer, had not necessity compelled the 
French to make what they could no longer import. After many 
trials, some indifferent object glasses were produced; and, since 
that time, a few good achromatic telescopes have really been 
constructed in Paris. The present French opticians, if they 
have not improved upon us, have very much improved upon 
their former selves ; but wc do not hesitate to say, that, for one 
good achromatic glass which may be purchased, as it were at 
sight in Paris, forty of equal goodness may be purchased in 
London ; and we will add, that some may be found in London, 
of Mr Dolland’s for instance, both old and new, which cannot 
be rivalled by any that the French opticians have ever made. 
The superiority ot our achromatic telescopes is, in some mea- 
sure, derived from the number that is manufactured ; because a 
greater variety of combinations can be tried, of the convex and 
concave glasses ground to produce a given focais ; and Mr Dol- 
laud himself attributes much of his sii»)erior success to the mul- 
tiplicity which he can command, and to the care with which the 
trials are made, in order to select the adjustments of crown and 
flint, which are the best suited to each other. But such a mul- 
tiplicity can be manufactured only where tlie demand is peat. 
The cheap and smaller spy-glasses, those which are in thenands 
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of every peraon, are now tolerably well made in Paris; but 
otbersy which require inoi‘e care, and are of a higher price, sucLv 
for instnneo, as the hfiort telescopes of sixteen inches focus, and 
two inches aperture, are miserably inferior ; because the rich 
are not cnliglitencd enough, and lei»Ki»Q- ll6t rreh’ enough, 
in France, to bring such dear and delicatcf^ihStfTfjjmcnts i»tc 
common dtiniand. What might we not add, if we vi^r^ialtfci^ 
ous 'enough to compare the highest branch of optics in this 
country, the great reflecting tclesco})es of HersChel, with all that 
have been attempted in France on similar dimensions, and ask 
the reason why that which is at the observatory in Paris is rrot 
in common use for observation ? Sin’cly such men as La (jrange 
aiwl Prony, who have speculated upon the highest branches of 
mechanics, could easily have found means to move the mass, 
great as it is, so to say, with the little finger. 

The French philosophers assert, that they have a greater 
number of large object glasses in Paris, than we have in Lon- 
don. We are w illiiig to grant this ; though, even this, Mr Tiilly 
of Islington might help us to dispute. But what is their effect ? 
and does it boar any proportion to their dimensions,? Is that 
which was exposed this year at the Louvre, of 18 feet focus, and 
7 inches aperture, really much superior to Mr Dolland’s usual 
four feet achromatic telescopes; and is not the boast, in a very 
great measure, reduced to tliis, that French opticians have em- 
ployed six or eight times the volume and expense, to produce 
abauf; double the effect? 

.Mr Canchoh is the person who has the greatest claim to the 
jtitle of improver in this department; and we will state in what 
his improvements consist. The first is an erect eye lube, which 
he calls polyalde, or of various jmwers. The first pair of eye- 
glasses is made recede and advance in the tube ; and, beside 
thisj at a cerUiin point, the two lenses of the first pair vary their 
original distance from each other, and the magnifying power is 
increased or diminished. But as, during this operation, the most 
advantageous disposition of the eyeglass and lenses is not main- 
tained, the benefit derived from it has its limits. This eye tube 
however is convenient for portable spyglasses. His second im- 
provement we hold to be characteristic. The subject of it is 
opera'^glasses, which, to a nation that cjumot sleep but after 
b^tng at a theatre, is an article of no small importance. Ac- 
cordingly, it l^ras submitted lo the Institute ; and this learned 
assembly^ tbefrepresentative and legislative body of French sci- 
ence, ratified its merit. Mr Caiichois’s opera-glasses bear a 
power of seven, particularly in our splendid theatresj, where so 
much light is so admirably diffused. 
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As to physical, mathematical and astronomical instruments, 
the French arc still more behind us. Lenoir and Fmi:in are 
tlic only two artists who attempt any thing like the accurate di- 
vision o f deliffltQ instr uments $ and we would ask whether, with- 
in they U^ nwrtfi Tfg^ oi^orty years, the sum total of the 
i veij^ l>y nhth these persons together, amounts to one- 
icmnpSlHi^ what Mr IVoiighton alone has executcil, in the 
same peri<^? But Mr Troughton has many competitors in 
London, as well as in other towns of England ; while Lenoir 
and Forliji have not one in the whole territory of France; and, 
notwitlibtanding the manufactory of Mr Jiiker — who by the by 
is a German educated in England — more good sextants might 
be purchasecj at sight, in any one of* at least ten towns of the 
United Kingdom, exclusive of London, than could be found 
in Paris at a month’s notice. 

An instrument which we cannot pass by hi silence, and for 
wdnch the astronomical world is indebted to Mr Brcgnct, is the 
ibllov/ing. lu the focus of a celestial eyeglass, two hands, like 
those of a watch, arc seen to pas«, with an iniinterriipted mo- 
tion ; aJid, in their passage, to correspond to the divisions of 
an immoveable circle, seen also in the field of the eyeglass* 
The correspondence of these hands with the divisions of the 
circle, mark seconds, and tenths of seconds; and, as the^eye 
can follow them, at the same time that it observes the star, 
which goes through the field of the telescope in the same direc- 
tion, the duration ol' its jiassage can be determined w ith much 
more accuracy, than by the usual method. What is further 
remarkable in this instrument is, that an uninterrupted motion 
is produced by means of an csciipement. One of the wheels 
w'hicli communicates motion to the hands, has a round hole in 
the centre, and is held upon a round arbor, by means of a 
a})iral spring, the central point of which is fixed to the arbor, 
and the other extremity to the wheel. The vibrations of the 
balance are very rapid, and keep the spring in a continual state 
of nearly equal tension ; by which means, the motion proceeds 
without any visible interruption, although seen through a pow- 
erful lens. 

These manufactories are particularly deserving of attention, 
as they depend upon the highest state of hnniaii culture, united 
to a wide diffusion of wealth, which enables a greater portion 
of the population to indulge in tastes that are necessarily expen- 
sive. Beside tliis too, they bring back no returns of profit, ex- 
cept to the understanding. Their promoters are not induced 
to cultivate them by the'hope ol’ emolument ; and even the art- 
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ists who devote themselves to manufacturing the instruments 
they employ, are generally impelled, by the love of science, ta^ 
ther than of gain. Such men are, as it were, tlie Poets of the 
manufacturing world; and, like their of literafcire, 

their fortune, too, often consists ofTepuTSfimi^^d the noble po- 
verty of genius. We do not know that, mParh^or the.f^i- 
rons, there is one single private observatory, except/^flat of^r 
Le Chevalier at St Genevieve? and we havg gooa reasons for 
asserting, that, in the whole territory of France, there are not 
so many as in the single metropolis of England. Mr Breguet 
has lately established a transit instrument ior better observing 
his chronometers. From our own personal acquaintance, wc 
know of eight watchmakers in London, who have transit instru- 
ments — and there probably are more. 

It is in the arts which depend upon Chemistry that Mr Chap- 
tal pronounces the French to be without a rival. We can, how- 
ever, by no means subscribe to this opinion ; though very sig- 
nal improvements have undoubtedly been made in both coun- 
tries in the course of the last twenty years. 

It is not very long since the manufacturer w^as suspicious of 
the counsels given him by the philosopher ; neither did his ap- 
prehensions cease, until the establishments conducted by men of 
science were found to be the most flourishing in the country. 
Gne of the earliest of these was the powder manufactory of Cre- 
nelle; in which thirty-five thousand weight of gun-powder, fit. 
for military service, were made per day. At the eoinmciicc- 
ment of the Revolutionary wars, French gm^powder was strong- 
er than English ; but all the F rcnch gunpowder which has been 
examined in the concluding years of those wars, has been found 
to be less strong than our owrn. Consequently, whatever im- 
^ provements the French may have inatle in this manui'actorjv 
the English must have made still greater. 

In speaking of the instruments of war, which, according to 
Madame de Stacl, was the only thing well done in France un- 
der Bonaparte^ we must mention the Shrapnell shot and Con- 

f reve rocket, both English inventions; and which the French- 
ave not yet succeeded in imitating. Our caunon, too, are un- 
derstood to be better bored than any made on the Continent. — 
And as to the artificial nitre beds, of which so much was said 
about the year 1794-, Europe has long ago ascertained how lit- 
tle truth there was in all that was related of them. 

The processes for bleaching by chlorine, are originally duo to* 
die jt^ius of Mr Berthollet. But they have been consideiably 
mooified and improved in the United Kingdom ; and at this^ 
mothent they arc more perfect there»than in France. 
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The state of paper manufactories in France is the ^more re- 
ntarkable, as it is characteristic of the state of wealth and know-^ 
ledge. Very beautiful painted papers for hangings are madej 
anAs old at a yl ftw p ^ce. But the paper used for printing, except 
in w|W^t are'emnjj^^ les editions de luxe^ is very inferior 

Tbrff whifcb serves for the daily gazettes and journals, is 
nm citni|^ strong or so white as our own. A sm^l quantity 
of luxuries writing paper of various kinds, satined, colouretf, 
with vignettes, 8?c. is made for the use of Parisian belles and 
boudoirs ; but, if an average could be taken of the quality of 
the’ paper upon which the letters, distribuied daily by all the 
post-offices in the kingdom, are written, it would be much in- 
ferior to a Jike average taken in England, The mention of 
paf)er induces us to say something upon epistolary communi- 
cation. 

We can state, from very authentic information in both coun- 
tries, that the number of letters of all descriptions, delivered 
daily by the post, in Paris, is, on an average, 32,000 ; and of 
journals, 1800 J In London, the lettc*r& are 133,000; and the} 
journals 20,000 ; making, in the former capital, one letter among 
seventy-two persons, and one journal ainong three hundred. anil 
eighty-eight; tlnd, in the latter, one letter among nine persons, 
and one journal among forty-three. But this ratio is still greater 
in the provinces of Franco, because the communications between 
Lille, and Lyons, and Marseilles, and Bourdeaux, and Sttas^^ 
bourgh, are not near so great as between Liverpool, and Man- 
chester, and Bristol, and Glasgow, and Dublin ; and, including 
the whole population of France, the nunjber of letters distri- 
buted is not quite one among ninety persons. Thus, then, 
every Englishman writes nine letteis for every ojic letter which 
a Frouchraan writes in the same space of time. KovV, let 
the number of letters upon business be supposed in the ra- 
tio of the respective industry of the two countries; of those 
upon politics in the ratio of their respective liberties; and let 
the reader then deduce, according to his fancy, tlio share which 
friendship, social intercourse, and the heart, have in the excess 
of English over French correspondence, and we have no doubt 
that our superiority will be still gi'eatcr there, tiian even in our 
wealth or freedom* — As to journals, 34,000 are despatched daily 
from Paris to the Departments, among a population of about 
i26,000,000, making one journal among 765 persons ; and, by 
this, the number of newspaper riders in England would be, 
to those in France, as 20 to 1. But tlie number and circula- 
f4on of country papers, in England, arc so much greater than in 
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France) that they raise the proportion of English readers to a- 
bout 2d to 1 ; anti our papers contain about three times as muftlJ 
lotter^press as a French paper. The result of all this is, that an 
Skiglisbman reads about 75 times as much o|[^i|m«''^wsnai)ei«^of 
his country, in a given time, as a nV 

in the towns of England, mdst of the papcrSarc'bWril)«juB<^^ 
ilieans of porters, not by the post : on the other hat^lff^i lie-* 
Count of the number of coffeehouses, public gardens,*^ and other 
modes of communication less usual in England, it is possible 
that each French newspaper may be read or listened to by a 
greatei’ number of persons; and thus, the English mode of dis- 
tribution may be compensated. To be Cjiiite within bounds^ 
however, and in order not to ovei-powcr our readeyrs, we state, 
as the final result, that every Englishman reads daily fifty times as 
much, as does a Frenchman, of the newspapers of Iiis country. 

The art of making Wine, at least good wiiu*, is wholly French ; 
and has been considerably improved by ]\Ir C’liaptal himself. 
In England, wc can indeed boast of some deletc*rioiis manu- 
factories of this commodity, which are national nuisances. 
Whatever be the improvomcnis which the French have made in 
the various branches of distillery, they have not invented any 
machine which, for ingenuity and effect, can be compared wii h 
the stills introduced, toward the end of the last century, into 
OUT Scotch distilleries. One French instrument vre shall meii- 
tioh, howwer, as particularly simple and ingenious; and ap- 
plicable to everjr species of still. It consists in a scries of je- 
ceivers, connected together like a WolPs a])paratus; w ith this 
difference, that the tubes do not rcacJi deeper than about one 
fourth of tlic height of the receiver. When the operation com- 
mences, the first portion of spirit iscdndensed in the first receiver; 
but as thisbecomes heated, themost volatile portion passes into the: 
second, and so on from one receiver to another, as the prc(*ed- 
ing receivers are heated. By this process, each receiver con- 
tains a product of a different degree of force ; the first being 
nearly water, and the last the most ardent sjiirit, A wonn tub 
may terminate the whole to condense the most volatile of all. 

The better carbonization of wood is one of the prcjcesses, to 
the improvement of which, w'e owe the superiority of onr gun- 
powder; and we believe vinegar has been produced from it 
fully equal to that fabricated by Messrs Mollorat, which wx' have 
seen crystallized. The wood vinegar, has not generally the agree- 
abletasteof (hat which results f^om fermentation, because in the lat- 
ter process aittnall portion ol‘ alcohol isdcvclopcd at the same lime 
with the ncetic acid; which, meeting in their nascent state, 
nixite'lo form acetic etliier. A portion of this ether, matle a- 
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part, and added to tlie vinegar resulting from the distillation of 
^ood, vvould be an easy remedy to this very slight defect 
Among the products of tlie carbonization of wood, Mr C. 
er^ierates C/;jj;bu retted hydrogen gas ; ‘ of which a beautiful ap- 
pIicj^rfon,'"^^ic about ^0 years ago, by Mr Le- 

*4jp|CniypMiii€^ noiits et chausses> who was the Jirst that 
* iiscJni^yprthe purpose of illumination. ' We know that a claim 
to the disSovery of what is now in general use throughout Eng- 
land, under the flame of giis light, is one of the favourite usur- 
pations of tlie rrcucli ; and, in order to gratify them, we will 
examine how w^ell founded that is, before we say any thing of 
the state of its apt>licatiou to useful ends. If the ictea of gas 
lig])t were tj) be traced back to its origin, through all the steps 
it has made, before it reached its present state, it would, like 
most other arts or applications, offer a long list of discoverers 
or improvers. Among the earliest of these, perhaps, might be 
Mr Hoyle, w])o, about 150 years ago, amused the scientific 
world with his philosopher's lamp. But, much earlier than 
this, though not in Europe, inilanunablc gas, evolved by nature, 
was conducted through hollow canes into a temple dedicated 
to Zoroaster; and there kept constantly burning by his priests. 
Indeed, the well known personage, who has affrighted so many 
X)1<1 women, Will o’ the wisp, may have as good a claim to the 
title of inventor, as any of our philosophers, or even the god 
Mithra himself. But the properties of the gas evolved from 
coal by distillation, were accurately determined, more than se- 
venty years ago, and the gas itself pointed out as proper tp give 
both light and heat, by Dr John Clayton; and, if any oneperr 
son, more than another, deserves to be called the ipunder of 
this art, he is the man. It is full thirty years since a person, 
%vho exhibited musical ghusses and otlier things in the Lyceum 
theatre in the Strand, exhibited also a lustre which was lighted 
up without oil or caudles, and then supposed to burn ether, or 
a gas evolved from ether ; but every tiling now unites to prove 
that the effect was produced by carburetted hydrogen. In 1792, 
Mr Murdoch turned his thoughts toward applying gas light 
upon a very extensive scale; and it was soon adopted in some 
of our mauufactories. In 1798, the establishment of Messrs 
Bolton and Watt, at Soho, was thus lighted; and the illumina- 
tions there for the peace of 1802, were altogether^ of gas pro- 
duced from coal. According to our ideas of chronology, all 
this was prior to Mr Ixibon, excepting indeed the ilhiminaiion ; 
but as it is possible that Mr Chaptal was ignorant of it, we will 
not accuse him of any other motive, for thus most erroneously 
jytating that his x:ountryiuan was the discoverer of gas lights or 
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its first applier. But wc are ready to admit whatever die 
French may demand in favour of Mv Lebon, and sink the 
of the individual, in a national claim, by asking whence it coinesi 
that* if the French had the start of us i n the^ ||iscoverv .and 
knowledge of this admirable mode 

80 much the lead of them in its appl icatioffT^thiiiL wh^J^*fe 
small coffeehouse, in the Place de Greve, is lighteow^^as/^e 
have long had immense manufactories, from whicKall other 
artificial light is banished ? — that many vearsT after a system of 
subterraneous lubes had been made to diverge to the distance 
of a French league or more, in almost every direction, convey- 
ing light from one common centre to various parts of our ine-r 
tropolis, during one half of the twenty-four hours daily, the 
French have not been able to do more than to illuminate one 
short passage (le passage des Panoramas), and that so badly, that 
they have lately been obliged to return to the Former method of 
oil and reverlieres ? — that the Hopital de St Louis, where a very 
well constructed, but very small apparatus, is established, is the 
pnly place in Paris which gives an a})pcarancc of success, ex- 
cept indeed a show-room which was fitting up some months past, 
and where the curious might be indulged with a sight of gas 
lights in full activity^ for twopence a head ? Is it not because 
the etilarged view's we take of the wants and comforts of society, 
enable us to see an instrument, where the French have found 
only a play-thing? 

The superior power which animal charcoal possesses, of pu- 
rifying and discolouring vegetable substances, has been a})plied 
to refining sugar. In justice to the memory of Mr Edward 
Howard, the author of the fulminating mercury, and who fell 
a victim to his ardour in the pursuit of science, it should be 
atated, that he had made the same discovery long before it had 
been heard of in Fi’ancc. 

The manufactories which have for object the production of 
chemical reagents, such as the acids and alkalis, most particu- 
larly belong to the science of Chemistry. It would take up too 
much time to follow all the details of their fabrication. Messrs 
Pluvinet Sc Co., says Mr C., have established a manufactory of 
xnuriatc of ammonia, by distilling animal substances, and di- 
Tecting the carbonate of ammonia produced from them, through 
U solution or suspension of sulphate of lime in water ; and then 
decomposing the sulphate of ammonia, thus produced, by mu- 
riate of soda. This, adds our author, is a new process. We 
perfectly remember to have seen^ in the neighbourhood of Lon- 
qbpi about the year 1798, a manufactory of muriate of ammo- 
prcpsely upon those principles, which we believe were ori- 
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ginal in that establishment ; and, that they had then been prac** 
iIskhI for. some time, we can prove by this fact. A lawsuit was 
then pending between the proprietor and Government, who 
•clawed from liim 30,000/. as duty on die saline substances he 
manijJSciui^, uptiiribi'jsi^ that they came under the generic 
jtWe.of 

says Mr C., has made more progress than the 
preparatiA of Iron in all its shapes. Furnaces, bellows, and 
all the apparatus t)f forges, have been improved. Mr Molard 
has invejited new scissars for cutting sheet iron, which, from 
the? short description given of them, we ct)nccive to be sharp 
edges placed round, two cylinders, revolving near each other in 
contrary directions. The most perfect manufictories of coarse 
cutlery existing, he adds, are in France, though England is 
still superior in fine cutlery, fn the fabrication of pins, needles, 
steel beads, the French are nearly equal to the Englisli, &c. 

Now, against the whole of this eulogium on French cut- 
lery, we must enter our protest and we would desire no bet- 
ter ground upon wliich to meet Mr C., on a comparative view 
of English and French industry, than that which he himself 
has here chosen. He says that the late Mr Fox was sur- 
prised at the knives and watches wliich he saw exposed at 
the exhibition of French industry in 1802. And very well 
he might ! But such knives as those sold for ninopence the 
dozen, if a piece of iron stuck into a lump of wood or horn, 
can deserve that name — an Englishman would hardly admit 
into his pocket. He is accustomed to better things; and is too 
much the spoilt cliild of comfort, to set a value upon the very 
roughest productions of cJiiiiisincss jmd indexterity. The pride 
of Englanil does not consist in making bad wares for notliifig, 
but in making good things cheap ; in contriving means to lower 
the price of well made articles, in proportion to their utility, 
that the mass of society may enjoy them. An English labourer 
prefers paying liis half crown for a decent well finislied durable 
knife, to giving six farthings for one which would disgrace hU 
country and himself; neither would he set much value upon 
such scissars as those which Mr Chaptal tells us were manu- 
factured in France, and sent to Turkey, to be stuck upon tlie 
walls of the Hararns, as we use broken bottles ; and which were 
valued for jheir flexibility. As to needles, it is utterly ridicu- 
lous to say that the PVench can rival us ; and the colour alone 
of our steel beads is a sufficient characteristic. 

We will conclude the subject of Iron by an historical anec- 
dote concerning files. In former times, files, rasps, saws, and 
even scythes and sickles, were imported into France from Eng- 
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land and Germany. The use of the file is so important and so 
general in the mechanical arts, "that the quantity used may, m 
some shape, be taken as the measure of their extent ajid pro- 
sperity. The communications with England ancHJcrnimiy^he- 
ing interrupted, a person, named ul,ip»ciUierijae#^ nuking 

good fine-grained files, for which he received fr^ni4he minJjnPEfr 
of the interior, Mr Chaptal himself, a reward of 
pital of 1200/.J however, was necessary to form aii-i^tnblish- 
iheiit; and this sum was not forthcoming. Sii^Jt^at time, Mr 
Raoul has continued to work on a very '^all^scale ; cmyiloying 
only five or six children to cut his files by the hand. It must 
be remarked, that he is the only person in France that makes 
really good fine-grained files. But why is he so ? It is time to 
tell the reader his secret: lie uses British cast steel, and none 
other. We have been informed by a Frenchman who has fur- 
nished him with that commodity, that its importation into France 
was winked at by Bonaparte ; and that at no time was there 
a want of it, though it was frequently sold for near ten shil- 
lings the pound. The great merit, then, of Mr Ilaoid, con- 
• sists ill this; that good Eiighsh cast steel, which neither he nor 
his countrymen can make, does not grow soft in his hands. 
Some say he has a secret method of tempering. This may be ; 
but still his secret is apjdicable only to English cast steel ; for with 
none other can he make his best files; and those arc, if any 
thing, a little softer tlian our best English, as wc have found by 
trial. A propos of Bonaparte’s commercial prohibitions, we 
remember to have seen one of his most virulent proclamations 
against admitting British merchandise into France, printed up- 
on English paper ! 

In as far as nations can be judged by the materials in work- 
ing which they mo^,t excel, and by the results they produce, it 
may be said tliat, in all counlrics wlierc the fabrication of iron 
is carried to a high degree ol' perfection, the progress of civili- 
zation has been great ; and that, where the arts depending upon 
gold’ have been the most flourishing, the advancement of society 
nas been marked by luxury, more than by thought ; by physical, 
rather than by intellectual improvement. It was on account of 
tlieir ignorance in the art of working this difficult metal, that 
wrought iron bore so high a value among the ancients ; and that 
some Eastern nations are still content to purcliase jt with an 
ef]ual weight of gold. In the present day, no nation can vie 
with the English in this art ; but in all the manufactories of the 
latter metal, wc must allow the French to be our superiors. 
One of the things, indeed, which render gold, and gilding, in 
fdl it$ branches, of les^ importance in England, as furniture, i*^ 
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the smoke of our coal, which soon tarnishes it; but the strong- 
er of all, we conceive to be the turn of thought and disposition 
of the people, which have disposed them to employ more pains 
in iW)^«tilUr the uSt^jul, liian the most splendid of metals, 
Li pLlling &riv^ the hVenSr long been much inferior to 
iSjlPyg worthy of remark, that, in gilding, the principal oper- 
ations '^fesperformed by t;lie hand ; while plating emjiloys the 
most achiurablc c^ibinations of machinery. 

So mium, thi^' tor^^e improvements which, according to 
Mr Chaptal, have b^CTi made in F rcncli industry. To complete' 
our task, we should now inejuire what has been I he j)rogress of 
onr own during the* same period. This, however, would take 
up too much uoom : Yet wc must briefly notice one or two things 
tfiat stand out, as it were, for comparison. The first, though 
the most frivolous, wiQ vex the French more than all the rest 
put together. Onr 'Fheatres are more spacious, and more beau- 
tifully decorated, than those of Franco ; and the modes which 
liavebeen adopted for ventilation and illiiminatioii, render them 
striking contrasts with the French playhouses, even those of 
Paris, so dismal, dark, and dirty, and in wiiich every sense is 
oiTcndcd. 

Three Bridges have been built in Paris within about 18 years; 
and three have lately been built in T.ondon. Hie three bridges 
of Paris are among the curiosities which every Parisiim cicero- 
ne, or liicqiiais de place, leads every stranger to sec, and admire. 
But wore llio surface of our Waterloo bridge alone to be measiu- 
ed, and its mass weighed, it would be found to surpass the sum 
total of the three uew' bridges of Paris; yet no oflicious lacquais 
extorts the admiration of foreigners in its behalf. It is true, 
the greatest statuary of full twenty ages, C'aiiova, is said to liave 
'^xpres'-ed his ojiinion, that it was the finest bridge in Europe; 
and that it alone merited a j{)iinh?y from Ivome to London. In 
the fine arts, we must also mention the British invention of’ Pa- 
Tioramas. 

Mr Chaptal makes no mention of inauuiactures which have 
fallen into decay. We know that, before the Ilevolution, Mar- 
.•^ei lies possessed forty mauul’artorics of soa)); :-m<| that, in 179G, 
only six remained in activity. Several however, we believe, 
have been reestablished since that time. 

Tlie French have long possessed a species of cstablislimcni in 
which wc have not yeyndulged ; and that is, dc\^ Matwf he/ fires 
lioifalcs^ such as thos^TO the Sevres and the Ciobelins. The 
products of these are very magnificent ; (jiU neither the ova nor 
the other used toj^cty itjs expenses^ — and they scrvexl principally as 
Ivilliant specks, to dazzle foreigners; or, to use an exj^rc^sion of 
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Mr Costaz, ^ a aggraiulir Tidee que les Strangers ont de la 
FrAnce. ’ From eight to twelve years are necessary to make*a 
good workman at the Gobelins; and, at the end of that timci 
the best among them earns about fouj^jj^ncs-^jer di |v^L.S n<dv is 
the sceptered munificence of France, toward the men wBi^am 
kept in employment to make the country admired by foreign 
But whither can they carry their industry ? and wfiat new 
trade can they devote themselves, who have spent twelve years 
in the study of drawing, colouring and embroidering ? 

In the same class of luxurious manufactories as these, may be 
rank^ plate glass, in which the French have long excelled. Tlie 
Lancashire company, however, have madepl^es of the enormous 
dimensions of twelve feet by six ; which the manufactory of St 
Gobin has never thought of attempting. Mirrors of all kinds 
are among the things which one might, a priori^ suppose to have 
been multiplied and perfected in France; as they contribute to 
gratify more than one species of vanity. It is but of late, how- 
ever, and in imitation of England, that a decent drinking-glass 
has been made in the country ; so much is luxury preferred to 
comfort. The French are particularly expert in bending large 
sheets of glass, and making them into various shapes, to cover 
clocks, vases, &c. Their green bottle glass, too, is generally 
fiuperior to ours. But theirs is a wine country. 

We believe we must stop here : But to illustrate the general 
character and result of the industiy of F ranee, we may remark, 
that with all her national advantages, there is no country in 
Europe that has suffered so much from financial embarrass- 
ments, or got so disreputably out of them. National Bankruptcy 
has been a most common rchourccc and to raise the nominal 
value of the coin, or to lower its intrinsic worth, to reduce the 
capital or the interests of the creditors of the State, have at all 
times been among her happiest financial operations. Without 
looking back to older times, to the reign St Louis, whom the 
French consider as their most virtuous monarch ; or of John, 
who said that, if honour were banished from the earth, it slumld 
still find an asylum in the hearts of kings, — and who both did 
what they pleased with the coin, and the claims of their cretli- 
tors — without quoting the examples of two of the most upright 
ministers that France has ever known, Sully and Colbert, both of 
whom were partisans of bankruptcy ; we may say, that the money 
of which the subject has been defraudo do r robbed, within the 
last hundred years, is equal to more thSrthc national debt of 
En^and. Louis XIV, after repeatedly altering the value of 
left his kingdom loaded with a debt of 130,000,000 
^erling, which the honest jSt Si;non gravely proposed to pay 
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bv a national bankruptcy. This expedient, however, the Duke 
de Noailles opposed in words, though he adopted it in reality, 
under the names of a new coinage, the visa, and the chainbre 
arcfcti^.* .measures which ^ave rise to scenes of iniquity and 
^rr^tion, such as nevcrliave occurred in England. Alter 
tmSfibllowed the Regency, the System of Law, and further 
fluctuations in the value of coin, until Fleury, after employing 
the same ibeans hipiself, at length abandoned them, and put a 
momentary stop to these profligate irregularities. The same 
distress, and the same deceptions, continued during all the ad- 
ministrations through which the finance department w^as hand- 
ed; and the plans and operations of 8ilhoutte, Boulogne, Se- 
chcllcs, vrer® precisely of the same complexion. Not even 
the enlightened views of Quesnai, or the still more more ex- 
tensive projects of Vincent de Goiirnai, could communicate to 
their countrymen, an efficient desire to become more honest 
and prudent; and, in 1770, the Abbe Terrai had recourse to 
the same expedients of violence and fraud, which w^erc tlio 
subject of many songs and epigrams. At length Turgot waa 
placed at the head of the finances, who seems to have been 
the only Frenchman that, to this hour, had any sound ideas 
upon the subject ; and therefore it was that he was so speedily 
dismissed. To him soon succeeded the levity of Calonne, the 
obstinate and impracticable self-sufficiency of Necker, and, 
finally, the Ilevolution, — which speedily eclipsed the glory of 
all earlier depredations, Tlie confiscations of that dreadful pe- 
riod, at a moderate computation, may be estimated at nearly 
Jd of the fee-simple of the territory o\' France. Reductions of 
interest, almost at another third. The amount of assignats, the 
value of wdiich was annihilated by the Legislature, in the short 
space of six years, was fourteen hundred and seventy- four mil- 
lions Sterling. When their successors, the mandats, were ush- 
ered into the world, by a sentence of death on whomsoever 
should refuse to receive them at their nomiiud value, their ap- 
pearance was anticipated among the public, by a depreciation 
of about ()6 per tent. ; and an epigram, with which the walls of 
the Palais Roj al were covered in one night, hastened on their 
untimely end, 

‘ MANDATS. 

* Pauvres petits infortunes ! 

Vous 6tes morts avant d’etre nes ! ' 

In 15 months one hundred millions of this still-born paper^ 
was annulled. 

Although one of the objects proposed by the first partisans 
of the Revojutioi), was to equalize taxes, and to make every 
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man contribute in proportion to his wealth, th^ end was not 
long kept in view ; and, although the subject M taxation has 
been cliscufescd in the Legislative Body, during thirty successive 
years, little prolicicncy has been in ^dcLi n it. The rich J ndoed 
are not iio^v, as Ibrnierly, exempted Dy any paiticular priV’le^^ 
from contrilniting their share; but the system upon which^ The 
ways and means are raised, does most efficaciously exonerate 
them, by pressing too heavily upon objecU w^ich the poor con- 
smne, and too lightly upon those whicli contribute to the en- 
joyments of the wealthy. Nay, in one instance, the French 
have shown less wisdom now, than in the Hth century. Under 
king John, wine paid a tax, in proportion to its price ; but, at 
this moment, the cheapest beverage is subject to tl?io same duty, 
on its entry into Paris and other towns, as the dearest; and 
thus the poor contribute 125 per cent., and the rich about 5 
per cent. ii})on this article of universal consumption. Game of 
every description is exempt from duty; and lamb, another de- 
licacy reserved for the rich, pays none of the droits (Tentrie to 
which the very worst meats, dead or alive, are subjected. 
what is still more striking, there is no tax upon servants, horses, 
carriages, or any of the apparatus which ministers to luxury ; 
but llie miserable vehicles, called pots de chambre^ in which 
the lower orders travel, at the rate of three halfpence per mile, 
pay a heavy duty to government. The droit de patmU\ which 
every artisan must deposit before he can exercise a trade, is a 
preventive lax upt»n industry. 'I’he land-tax is most unequally 
borne, by the diflerent dej)artments ; and other imposts are 
paid, by some, in the proportion of jVtli, by others in the pro- 
])orlioji of id of the property. The. absence oi‘ country banks 
shows the low slate of internal trade; ami, upon 1 he whole, 
innumerable instances might be found, to denioiislratc, that the 
opulent classes, to which the bulk of the legislators belongs, has 
not yet learned, in France, to strike the just balance between 
their comitry and themselves; but proceed upon a principle 
which pretty nearly amounts to levying rates upon tlie poqr to 
enable tlie wealthy to live more at ease. 

The territorial advantages of France, it) what relates tq sub- 
ristenec, have been administered with equal inca))acity ; and 
the horrors of famine have preyed upon that country, to 
gresiter extent, and more frequently, tiian upon, others, to 
whom nature has been far less bountiful. The fiimiue under 
Hobe?^ in 1031, during which human flesh was sold in the 
butdbers’ shops, exceeded every thing that English history re^ 
even that of 1513 under Edward II., the most dreadful 
x^;lKi.vc experienced. Tire years 13IS, 1351, 14f20, 
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l^SS, 1557, and, more recently^ 1801, 1812, 1816, 1817, 
were remarkable for a much gi*eater degree of distress than we 
have felt upon similar occasions; and, in modern times, we 
c^nnof but remark, how tmich more frequently the want of pro- 
^siq^ has excited, or, at least, has served as a pretext, for the 
aj^ii^hensions of government, and the clampurs of the people, 
in France than in England. Our extensive relations, our indus- 
try, our foresight generally hay by something for a time of 
want; but the French, confiding in their natural advantages, 
never see misfortune till it falls upon tliem. The law of the 
Maximum^i in 1793, was alone sufficient to create a t^mine; 
anfl, accordingly, distress was felt in its utmost fury, though 
its recollection was soon lost among the oUier horrors of that 
dreadful yeai\ 

Taking a final view of the stale of French industry, now and 
formerly, it is certainly impossible to doubt that it has received 
a very powerful stimulus, from the destruction of ok! prejudices; 
and a proportionate increase, since the obstacles which once im- 
peded its progress have been removed. Wc are far, however, 
from allowing that it can bear a comparison with English indus- 
try : — nor do we think it will ever be in a state so to do. At 
no time were the French a truly mannilicturing and commercial 
people, like the English ; and that, for a reason which acts most 
powerfully upon all human beings, — they can better do without 
manufactures and trade than wo can. The charter they receiv- 
ed from Nature v\'as delivered in this Sybaritic ajdiorism, ‘ Bo 
thoughtless, and enjoy while wo were ordained to struggle 
under a harder, but a nobler mandate, ‘ Reflect, and labour. ’ 
The stimulants which have been applied to tlieir vanity may 
rouse it for a time? but those effects, like all that is in opposi- 
tion to nature, must have an end. The very exhibition of the 
products of French industry, for the present year, shows how 
little the comforts of the people have been attended to, in com- 
parison with the luxuries of the great; how little the spirit of 
solidity ami utility has gained over the national taste for frivo- 
lous ingenuity ; and how much greater their W'ish still is to daz- 
zle than instruct. No body of British manufacturers, we are per- 
suaded, would submit to be the actors in such a theatrical pa- 
geant. The only exhibition about which an Englishman cares, is 
the diffusion of wealth and comfort in all its shaf)es ; and he mea- 
sures it, not by its surface or its brilliancy, but by its depth and 
its solidity. He docs not collect rare specimens into palaces, that 
princes may gaze at them ; he spreads out his every-day produc- 
tions over the world,, that men may imitate and enjoy them. Tlie 
cottages and hamlets of the peasants, the neat mansions of the 
7 
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yeomanry, the larger Iiabitations of the more wealthy, and all tlie 
grodations of (lwellin"8 up to the palace of the monarch, arc me 
places wliere the prod^ucts of British industry are to be found, — 
not exhibited, but in use ; and where active comfort reigns itb cve« 
Xy due proportion. To a FrcnchmflR, indceil, exhibition the 
limit of ambition ; and the industry of which he can make a pa- 
rade, is that which he will ever most value. Even while we 
look back — and forward — on the changes of empires and the over- 
throw of states, the rise of some upon the ruins of others, and 
the dread and interminable rotations of the wheel of fortune, w'e 
Cannot but feel that there are characters inscribed on the hearts 
of nations which fortune can never wholly erase. What has long 
been among multitudes, has, for the most part, wisely been ; and 
it is allowing too little to habit, to say that it is our seamd nature. 
It is more commonly the symbol oi oxnv frst impulses, and our 
first feelings; the expression of an original bias, no matter how 
or when impressed, but continued to our latest years. Of this 
kind is the industry of Enghnnd, together with the habit of re- 
flexion by whicli it has been matured ; not a result from any of 
the fortuitous events which chance has brought to light, and 
may again overwhelm in darkness ; but a ilecp and indestruct- 
ible proclivity, more long and lasting than her power itself. 
The splendour of nations may pass away ; their w^ealtli may be 
BWallow’ed np in the vertex of revolutions; atid the strength of 
to-day may be the weakness of to-morrow. But their charac- 
ters are not thus to be effaced, nor their genius to be extinguish- 
ed. With tlie power of Greece, the cliaracterislic vivacity of 
her intellect did not j)erish : and, w'hen tlie martial ardour of 
Rome, the last of all the virtues whidi forsook her, liad become 
the dream of j^ast ages, another spirit of glory, more peaceful 
though not less ambitious, took possession of her soul ; and the 
world beheld, with admiration, a successive sceptre in her hands. 
The seat of the Useful Arts — of those which mankuid bless and 
by which they are blessed — of those wliich tlie heart reveres, 
and the understanding approves, is Britain : — and, should her 
armies be laid low — should wars or tempests sweep her fleets 
from the ocean — should even her Star of Liberty grow dim ; she 
may yet hold her empire over tlie mind, and maintain a place 
among the nations, by the united influence of sense, industry, 
4ind beneficence. 

Those who blame us for jxnnting out her faults and errors, 
do^jiat^know how we love and lionour our country. It is the 
effect of sojourning in foreign climes, to make us too in- 
tenplr national, and too proudly patriotic ; and, on this occa-^ 
we confess that we have wilfully shut our eyes both to the 
4 
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S ils under which wc now suffer, and to the follies by which 
ey have been partly provoked — and dwelt only on the brijjht- 
cr topics of our character, intelligence and industry, and ot the 
priijsperity which was once^ and, we trust will be again, their 
jjat^jpfil reward. It is imj^ssiblc, however, to exclude for ever 
thfe^prospect which lies immediately before us; and the love and 
respect we feel for onr countrymen, but aggravate the bitter-*^ 
ness of the reflections it suggests. No man who feels, as he 
ought, for the character of this nation, l)ut must ask, whether a 
people so industrious and skilful can be starving, without the 
greatest abuse and niisgovcrnmcnt ; or whether any circum- 
stances can justify words of contumely and menace, or measures 
of violence and intimidation, against a people so orderly, so rea- 
sonable, and so sincere ? 


AitT. VL Missiofi from Cape Coast Castle to Asliantee^ xsjith a 
Statistical Account of that Kingdom ^ and Geographical Noti^ 
CCS of other Parts of the Interior of AJi tea. By T. Edward 
Bowdicii E'iti., Cojiductor. I^ndon, Murray. 1819. 

/^APK Coast Castlf, or Cape Corso, is a factory of Africa, 
^ on the Gold Coast. The Portuguese settled here in 1610, 
and built the citadel ; from which, in a few years afterwards, 
they were disUnIged by the Dutch. lu 1661, it was demolish- 
ed by the English under Adn>iral Holmes; and, by the treaty 
of Breda, it was made over to our Govermiient. The latitude 
of Cape Coast Castle is 5° G' north; the longitude 1® 5P wesU 
The capital of the kingdom of Ashantee is Cooniassie, the lati- 
tude of which is about 6° 30' 20" north, and the longitude 2* 
6' 30" west. The mission (juitlcd Cape Coast Castle on the 
22il of April, and arrived at Cooniassie about the IGth of May, — 
halting two or three days on the route, and walking the wholes 
distance, or carried by hammock-bearers at a foot pace. The dis- 
tiincc between the fort and the capital is not more than 150 miles, 
or al)out as far as from Durham to Edinburgh : — and yet the 
kingdom of Ashantee was, before the niission of Mr Bowdich, 
almost as much unknown to us as if it had been situated in some 
otlier |)lanct. The country which surrounds Cape Coast Castle- 
belongs to tlie Fantces ; and, about the year 1807, an Ashantee 
army readied the coast for the first time. They invaded Fan- 
tee again in 1811, and, for the third time, in 1816. To put ar- 
stop to the horrible cruelties committed by the stronger on the- 
i^caker nation to secure their own safety? endangered by the A-- 
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shantees ; and to enlarge our knowledge of Africa, — the Govem- 
mtof of Cape Coast Castle persuaded the African Committee io 
send a deputation to the kingdom of Ashantee : And of this em- 
bassy, the publication now before us is the narrative. The,^- 
bassy walked through a beautiful corfntrv, laid waste by th^ re- 
cent wars, and arrived in the time we have mentioned, and with- 
out meeting with any remarkable accident at Coomassie the ca- 
pital. The account of their first reception there we shall lay 
before our readers. 

‘ We entered Coomassie at two o’clock, passing under a fetish, or 
sacrifice of a dead sheep, wrapped up in red silk, and suspended be- 
tween two lofty poles. Upwards of 5000 people, the greater part 
warriors, met us with awful bursts of martial music, discordant only 
in its mixture ; for horns, drums, rattles, and gong-gohgs, were all 
exerted with a zeal- bordering on phrenzy, to subdue us by the first 
impression. The smoke which encircled us from the incessant dis- 
charges of rausquetry, confined our glimpses to tlie foreground ; and 
we were halted whilst the Captains performed their Pyrrhic dance, in 
the centre of a circle formed by their warriors ; w'here a confusion of 
flags, English, Dutch, and Danisli, were waved and flourished in all 
directions ; the bearers plunging and springing from side to side, witli 
a passion of enthusiasm only equalled by the captains, who followed 
them, discharging their shining blunderbusses so dost*, that the flags 
now and then were in a blaze ; and emerging from the smoke with 
all the gesture and distortion of maniacs. Their followers kept up 
the firing around us in the rear. The dress of the captains was a 
war cap, with gilded rams horns projecting in front, the sides ex- 
tended beyond all proportion by immense plumes of eagles feathers, 
and fastened under the chin with bands of cowries. Their vest was 
of red cloth, covered w'itli fetishes and saphies in gold and silver ; 
and embroidered cases of almost every colour, which flapped against 
their bodies as they moved, intermixed with small brass bells, the 
horns and tails of animals, shells, and knives ; long leopards tails hung 
down their backs, over a small bow covered with fetishes. They 
wore loose cotton trowsers, with immense boots of a dull red leather, 
coming half wBy up the thigh, and fastened by small chains to their 
carlouch or waist belt ; these were also ornamented with bells, horses 
tmis, strings of amulets, and innumerable shreds of Icatlier ; a small 
quiver of poisoned arrows hung from their right w'rist, and they held 
a long iron chain between their teeth, with a scrap of Moorish writ- 
ing affixed to the end of it. A small spear was in their left hands, 
covered with red cloth and silk tassels; their black countenances 
heightened th^ effect of this attire, and completed a figure scarcely 
humaou 

* Xiiiji exhibition continued about half an hour, when we were al- 
proceed, encircled by Uie warriors, whose numbers, with 
of people, made our movement as gradual as if it had 
place in Cheapside ; the several streets branching off to the 
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right, presented long vistas crammed with people ; and tlmse on the* 
^]^t hand, being on an acclivity, innamerabie rows of heads roseione 
^ove another : The large open porches of the houses, like the fronts 
of stages in small theatres, were filled with the better sort of females 
an^^ldren, all impatient to behold white men for the first time ; 
their exclamations were drdi^ed in the firing apd ^music, but their 
^Stares were in character with the spene* Whpn we , reached the 
palace, about half a mile firom the place .where we entered, y^e were 
again halted, and an open file was made, through which ihe bearers 
were passed, toilepfisit the presents and baggage in the house assigned 
tp us. Here we were gratified by observing several of the caboceem 
(chiefs) pass by with their trains, the novel splendour of which astonish- 
ed us. The bands, principally composed of horns and flutes, trained 
to play in concert, seemed to soothe our hearing into its natural tone 
again by theif wild melodies ; whilst the immense umbrellas, made to 
sink and rise from the jerkin^s of the bearers, and the large fims 
waving around, refreshed us with small currents of air, under a burn- 
ing sun, clouds of dust, and a density of atmosphere almost suffocat- 
ing. We were then squeezed, at the same funeral pace, up a long 
street, to an open-fronted house, where we were desired by a royal 
messenger to wait a further invitation from the king. ’ pp. 31-.33. 

The embassy remained about four months, leaving' one of 
their members behind as a permanent resident, 'flieir treat- 
ment, though subieefed to the fluctuating passions of Barbarians, 
was, upon die whole, not bad ; and a foundation appears to 
have been laid of future intercourse with die Ashantees, and a 
mean opened, through diem, of becoming better acquainted widt 
the interior of Africa. 

The Moors, who seem (barbarians as they oi’e) to be the ci- 
vilizers of internal Africa, nave penetrated fo the capital of the 
Ashantees : They are bigotted and intolerant to Cliristians, but 
not sacrificers of human victims in their religious ceremonies; 
— nor averse to commerce ; and civilized in comparison to most 
of the idolatrous natives of Africa., From their merchants who 
resorted from various^ parts of the interior, Mr Bowdich em- 
ployed himself in procuring all the geographical details which 
their travels enabled them to afibrd. . Timbuctoo they described 
as inferior to IToussa,and not at all comparable to Boomoo.' The 
Moorish influence was suited tohe powerful, but not predominant. 
A small river goes nearly round the town, overflowing iii the 
rains, and obliging the people of the suburbs to move to an 
eminence in the centre of the town, where the king lives. . The 
king, a Moorish negro called Billabahada, had a few double- 
bntrellcd guns, which were fired on great occasions ; and gun- 
powder was as dear as gold. Mr Bowdich calculates Houssa 
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to be HE. from the Niger 26 days’ journey, of 18 miles each 
j and the latitude and longitude to be 18® 59' N. and 3® fO 
& r ,^Poornoo was spoken of as the first empire in Africa. The 
lifahon^hs of Sennaar reckon it among the four powerfiil 
of the world : the oAer three being Turkey, Pfefsia^ 
.fthd Abyssinia. ' * 

\ , Niger is only kuo\^oi to the Moors by the nmneof the 
proiioLineed as Qjiorra by the negroes, who, from what- 
, ever countries they come, all sfwke of this as tlieJargest river 
with which they were acquainted; and it was the grand feature 
in all die routes to Ashantee, whether from Houssa, BoqhhoOj 
or the intermediate countries. The Niger, after leaving the 
lake Dibbri, was invariably described as dividing into two iaige 
streams ; the Quolla, or thegi*eater division, pursuing its course 
soudi-eastwnrd, till it joined the Bahr Abiad ; and the other 
branch running northward ol'east, near to Timbuctoo, and divid- 
ing again soon afterwards, — the smaller division running north- 
wards by Yakoodecy a place of great trade, and the larger run- 
liifig directly eastward, and entering the lake Caudi under the 
Dame of Gainharoo. ‘ The variety of this concurrent evidence 
respecting the Gamharoo^ made an impression on my mind, ^ 
says Mr Bowclioh, ‘ almost amounting to conviction. ’ The 
same author adds, that he found the Moors very cautibiis in 
their accounts; declining to speak unless they were positive,— 
and frequently referring doubtful points to others whom they^ 
knew to be better acquainted with them. 

''J^ejcharactcr ol’ tiie present king is upon the whole respcct- 
he is ambitiou^, has conquered a great deal, and is 


he is ambitiou^, has conquered a great deal, and is 
conquering still. He has a love of knowledge ; and was always 
displeased when the European objects which attracted his at- 
tention were presented to him as gifts. His motives, he said, 
ought to be better understood, and more respect paid to his 
dignity tod friendship. He is acute, capricious, and severe, 

. but not devoid of humanity; and has incairred unpopularity on 
Some occasions, by limiting the number of human sacrifices more 
,thad was comj)atible with ‘strict orthodoxy. His general sub- 
lets of discourse with the Mission were war, legislation, and 
Mechanics. He seemed very desirous of standing well in the 
of his European friends ; and put off a conversation, 
bcckuse he was a little tipsy, and at another time because 
himself cross, and out of temper. 

^^gkirig, four aristocratical assessors, and the assembly of 
are the three estates of the Ashantee government. 


"Thciidblc quartumvirate, in all matters of foreim policy, have 
_%\*ct6 on th^ king’s decisions. They watch, rdmer than «hgre 
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the domestic administration ; generally influencing it by their 
rather than controlling it by their authority. In 
ercjsing his judicial function, the king always retires in private 
with the atistocracy, to hear their opinions. The course of suc^- 
ccsli&i in Ashaiitee is the ^ii'other, the sister’s son^ the son, and 
the diief slave. 

The king’s sisters may marrj^, or intrigue with any person #iey 
ple^sc^ provided be is very strong and handsome; and these ele- 
vated and excellent women, are always ready to set an example 
of submission to the laws of their country. The interest of mo- 
neyds about SOO percent. A man may kill his own slave ; or 
an inferior, for the price of seven slaves. Trifling thefts arc 
ponkhed by exposure. The property of the wife is distinct from 
that of tlm htisband — though the king is heir to it. Thos^ac^p* 
cused of witchcraft are tortured to death. Slaves, if ill treat- 
ed, are allowed the liberty of transferring themselves to other 
masters. 

The Ashantecs believe that an higher sort of god takes care 
of the whites, and that they are left to the care of an inferior 
species of deities. Still the black kings and black nobility are to 
go to the upper gods after death, where they are to enjoy eter- 
nally the state and luxury which was their portion on earth. 
For this reason a certain number of Cooks, butlers, and domes- 
tics of every description, are sacrificed on their tombs. They 
have two sets of priests : the one dwell in the temples, and cora*- 
municate with the idols; the other species do business as con- 
jurors and cunning men, tell fortunes, and detect small thefts. 
Half the offerings to the idols arc (as the pi iests say) thrown 
into the river, the other half they claim as their ow n. The 
doors of the temples are, from motives of the highest hunjanity, 
open to runaway slaves ; but shut, upon a fee paid by the master 
to the priest. Every person has a small set of housOhold gods, 
bought of the Fetishmen. They please their gods b}*^ avoiding 
particular sorts of meat ; but the prohibited viand is not aWays 
the same. Some curry favour by eating no veal ; some seek pro- 
tection by avoiding pork ; others say, that thfe real monopejy 
which the celestials wish to establish, is that of beef— and so 
they piously and prudently rush into a course of mutton. They 
have the customary nonsense of lucky days, trial by oi'deal, and 
libations and relics. The most horrid and det^estable of their 
customs is their sacrifice of human victims, and the tortures 
preparatory to it. This takes place at all their great festivhls, 
or Customs, as they are called. — Some of these occur every 2I 
days; and, jhere are not fewer than 100 victims immolated ^t 
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each* Besides these, there are sacrifices at the death of every 
of ratik, more ot less bloody according to their dignity. 
&n^ death of his mother, the king butchered no less than 
fHmisand victims ; and otr his own death this number ^^Id 
probablv be doubled. The funeral rites of a great cafHain were 
repOatecI weekly for three months ; and 200 persons, it is ^said^ 
were slaughtered each time, or 2400 fn all. The author gives 
art account of the manner of these abominations, in one instance 
of which he was an unwilling spectator. Otf the funeral of the 
motlicr of Quatchie Quode, which was hy no means a great 
one — ' * 

* A dash of sheep and rum was exchanged between the King and 
Quatchie Quofie; and the drums announced the sacrifice of thts vic- 
tims. All the chiefs first visited them in turn ; 1 was not near enough 
to distinguish wherefore. The executioners wrangled and struggled 
fqt the office ; and the in^ffcrence with which the first poor creature 
looked on, in the torture he was from the knife passed through hi» 
cheeks, was remarkable. The nearest executioner snatched the 
sword from tiie others, tlte right hand of tlie victim was then lopped 
off, he was thrown down, and his head was sawed rather than cut 
off; it was cruelly prolonged, I wil) not say wilfully. Twelve more 
were dragged forward, but we forced our way through the crowd, 
and retired to our quarters. Other sacrifices, principally female, 
were made in the bush w^here the body was buried. It is usual to 
wet the grave’* %vith the blood of a freeman of respectability. 
All the retainers of the family being present, and the heads of aH the 
victims deposited in the bottom of the grave, several are unsuspect- 
ingly callw on in a hurry to assist in placing the coffin or basket ; 
and just os it rests on the heads or skulls, a slave from behind stuns 
one of these freemen by a violent blow, followed by a deep gash in 
t!ie back part of the neck, and he is rolled in on the top of the body, 
and the grave imtautly filled up- ' pp. 287, 288. 

^ About a Inmdjred persons, mostly culprits reserved, are generally 
sacrificed, in different quarters of the town, at this custom, (that is, 
at tlie feast for the new year). Several slaves were also sacrificed at 
Bantoma, over tlie large brass pan, their blood mingling with the va- 
rious vegetable and animal matter w ithin (fresh and putrefied), to com- 
plete the charm, and produce invincible letisli. All the chiefs kill se- 
veral staves, that their blood may flow into tlie hole from whence the 
yarn is taken. Those who cannot afford to kill slaves, take the 
. head of one already sacrificed, and place it on the hole. ’ pi 279. 

; Ashantees are very superior in discipline and courage to 
lJie.iratjr*side Africans ; lliey never pursue when it is near sun- 
"set} tlio general is always in the rear, and the fugitives arc in- 
to dbatlu Inc army is prohibited, miring the ac- 
of the campaWn, frodi all food btit ^vbich ^^h 

a small bag by his side, and mixes in his hamU 
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^th the first water he comes to ; no fires are alWed, lest their 
position should be betrayed ; they eat little select bits of the first 
enemy^s heart whom they hill ; and all wear oraaments of his 
teSih and bones. 

% In their buildings, a mould is made for receiving the ^ay, by 
two rows of stakes placed at a distance equal to the intended 
thickness of the wall*: the interval is then filled with gravelly 
clay mixed with water, which, with the outward surface of the 
frame-work, is plastered so as to exhibit the appearance of a 
thick mud wall. Tffe captains have pillars, which assist to sup- 
port the roof, and form a proscenium, or open front. The 
ateps and' raised floors of the rooms are clay and stone, with n 
thiek layer df red earth, washed and painted doily. 

^ While the walls are still soft, they formed moulds or frame-works 
of the patterns in delicate slips of cane, connected by grass. two 

first slips (one end of each b^ng inserted in the soft wall) projected the 
relief, commonly mezzo : the interstices were then filled up with the 
plaster, and assumed the appearance depicted. The poles or pillars 
were sometimes encircled by twists of cane, intersecting each other, 
which, being filled up with thin plaster, resembled the lozenge and 
cable ornaments of the Anglo^orman order; the qualre-foil wbs 
very common, and by no means rude, from the symmetrical bend of 
the cane which formed it. 1 saw a few pillars (after they had been 
squared wltli the plaster), with numerous slips of cane pressed per- 
pendicularly on to the wet surface, which being covered again with 
a very thin coat of plaster, closely resembled fluting. When they 
formed a large arch, tliey inserted one end of a thick piece of cane 
in the wet clay of the floor or base, and, bending the other over, in- 
serted it in the same manner; the entablature was filled up with 
wattle work plastered over. Arcades and piazzas were common. 
A white wash, very frequently renewed, was made frpm a clay in 
the neijghbourhoood. Of course the plastering is very frail, and in 
the relief frequently discloses the edges of .the cane, giving however 
a piquant effect, auxiliary to the ornament. The doors were an en- 
tire piece of cotton wood, cut with great labour out of the stems or 
buttresses of that tree ; battens variously cut and painted were gfter- 
wards nailed across. So disproportionate was the price of tabdnr to 
that of provision, that I gave but two tokoos for a slab of cotton 
wood, five feet by three. The locks they use are from Houssa, and 
quite original ; one will be sent to the British Museum. Where they 
raised a first floor, the under i;oom was divided into two by an inter- 
secting wall, to support the rafters for the upper room, which were 
generally covered with a frame work fliickly plastered over with red 
ochre. I saw but one attempt at flooring with plank, it was cotton 
wood shOped entirely with an adze, looked like a ship's deck. 
The windows were open wood work, carved in fanciful figures and 
intricate patterns, and painted red j the frames were frequently ceiled 
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Iti as thick as cartridge paper. Wliat ll^urprised me mof% 

dim<iS'4iot the least of the many circutnstanees deciding Ulei^ great 
over the generality of negroes, was the discovery diat 
every honse liad its cloac&s besides the jcommon ones for die Ibwer 
orde^a Without the town. * pp. 805, 306. . 

- .Tlic jubbish, and. offal of each house are burnt every mori^iiig 
at the back of the street ; and they ore as nice in their dwellings 
as in their persons. The Ashaptee loom precisely on the 
same principles as the English : the fineness^ vai’iety, briiliapcy, 
tuid size of their cloths is astonishing. Th^ paint white cloths, 
not inelegantly, as fast, as an European can write.^ They excel 
in pottery, and are good goldsmitlis. Tlieir weights are very 
neat, brass €a*<:ts of almost every animal, fruit and vegetable, 
known iu the country. The king’s scales, blow^pan, boxes, 
weights, and pipe-tongs were neatly made of the purest gold. 
They work finely in iron, tan leather, and are excellent car- 
penters. . 

Mr Bowdich computes the number of men capable of bear- 
ingarms to be, 204,000. The disposeable force is 150,000 ; tlie 
pi^pulation a million ; the number of square miles 14,000. 
Polygamy is tolerated to the gi’eatest extent ; the king’s allow- 
ance is 8333 wives ; and the full complement is always kept 
up. Four of the principal streets in Coomassie are half ii 
mile long, and from 50 to 100 yards wide. The streets wjere 
all named, and a superior captain iu charge of each. The 
street where the mission was lodged was called Apperemsoo, 
or Cannon Street: another street was called Daebiiin, or 
@reat Market iilreel ; another, Prison Streei^ and so on. A 
plan of the town is given. Tlfe Ashanlees persisted iu saying, 
that the populatbn of Coomassic was above 100,000; but this 
is ihouglkt, by. the gentlemen of the mission, to allude ra-* 
thcr- to the population collected on great occasions, than the 
permanent residents, not computed by them at more tliau 
15,000. The markets were daily: and the articles for sale, 
beef^nuttmi, w'ild-faog, deer, monkeys’ flesh, fowls, yams, plan- 
tSii|i8,'e6rn, sugar-cane, rice, peppers, vegetable blitter, oranges, 
japans, pineapples, bananas, salt and dried fish, large snails 
afeoke-dried; palm wine, rum, pipes, beads, looking-glasses; 
^ndals, silk, cotton cloth, powder, small pillars, white and blue 
threads and calabashes. The cattle in Asbantec are as large 
j^ i^glish. cattle; their sheep are hairy. Tliey have no ini- 
j|ie|afnt but the hoc ; have two crops of corn in tne year ; plant 
Cliristnias, and dig them up jp September. Their 
and orderly, have the appearanee of hop 
and reguliu*ly planted in lines? with § 
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N^|2|oad walk ^roupd, and a hut at each .wicker-gaU», wliere a 
slave and his ^unily reside to protect tlie plantation. All die 
fri^its mentioned as soldgn the market grew in spontaneous ar 
bu^dance, as did the sugar-cane. The oranges were of a large 
«ize^ and exquisite llavour.' There were iio cocoa trees. The 
berry which gives to acids the flavour of sweets, leaking limes 
taste like honey^ is common here. Tlie custor-oil plant rises to 
a large tree. The cotton tree sometimes rises to the lieight of 
150 feet. 

The great obstacl^to the improvement of commerce with the 
Ashantee people (besides the jealousy natural to barbarians) is 
our rejection of the slave trade, and the continuance of tba^ 
detestable traffic by the Spaniards. While the mission was in 
that country, one thousand slaves left Ashantee for two Spanish 
schooners on the coast. — How is an African monarch to be 
tauo'ht that be has not a right to turn human creatures into rum 
and tobacco ? or that the nation w^hich prohibits such an in- 
tercourse, are not his enemies ? To have free access to Ashan^ 
tee, would command Dagwumba. The people of luta and 
Dagwumba being commercial, rather than warlike, an inter- 
course witli them, would be an intercourse with the interior, os 
far as 1 mibuctoo and Houssa northw'ards, and Cassiua, if not 
Boornoo, eastwards. 

Alter the observations of Mr Bowdich, senior officer of the 
mission, follows the narrative of Mr Hutchison, left as charge 
d’affiiircs, upon the departure of the other gentlemen. Air 
Hutchison mentions some white men resuling at Yeiine, whom 
he supposes to have been companions of Park ; and Ali .Baba, 
a mail of good character and consideration, upon the eve of de- 
parture from these regions, assured him, that there were two 
Europeans then resident at Timbiictoo. — In his observations ou 
tlic river Gaboon, Mr Bowdich has the following inlbrmatioB 
on the present state of the slave trade. 

‘ Three Portuguese, one French, and two large Spanish ships, 
visited the river for slaves during our stay ; and the master of a Li- 
verpool vessel assured me tliat he had fallen in with 22 between Ga- 
boon and the Congo. Their grand rendezvous is Mayumba. The 
Portuguese of St Thomas's and Prince's island^ send small schooner 
boats to Gaboon for slaves, which arc kept, after they are transport- 
ed this short distance, until the coast is clear for shipping them to 
America. A third large Spmiish ship, well armed, entered the river 
the night before we quitted it, and hurried our exit, for one of that 
character was committing piracy in the neighbouring rivers. Having 
stiftered froih falling into their hands before, 1 felicitated myself on 
the escape. We were afterwards chased and boarded by a Spabiidi 
armed schooner, with three hundred slaves On board ; they only de- 
sired provisions.’ , 
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' HieBe are the most important extaraets from this pnblieati&j^ 
^whioh is certainly one of considerable impoptaneei from ifae ac- 
coiiot it gives us of a people hitherto ^Riost entirely tmkimym; 
and from the li^t which the very diligent and taboricms in* 
quirics of Mr Bowdich have thrown upon this geography df 
'Africa^ and the probabili^ held out to us of ap^iroacbing the 
great kingdoms on the Ntger^ by m^s of an intercourse by 
no means diilioult to be established vAth the^ kingdoms of Inta 
and Dagwumba* The river Voka floiirginto the gulf of Guir 
nea, ia latitude V nrn^th. It is navigab^^ and by the natives 
navigated for ten days, to Odentee* Now, from Odentee to 
Sallagha, the capital of the kingdom of Inta, is but four days’ 
journey ; and seven days’ journey from Saltagha,^ through the 
Inta J^am of Zengoo, is Yahndi, the capital of Dagwumba* 
Yahndi is described to be beyond comparison larger than Coo- 
massie, the houses ,much better built and ornamented* The 
Ashantees who had visited it, told Mr Bowdich they had fre- 
quently lost themselves in the streets. The king has been 
convert^ by the Moors, who have settled themselves there in 

S eat numbers. Mr Lucas calls it the M^ihometan kingdom of 
egomba ; and it was represented to him as peculiarly wealthy 
and civilized. The markets of Yahndi are described as animat* 


ed scenes of commerce, constantly crowded with merchants from 
almost all the countries of the interior. It seems to us, 'that 
tlie best way of becoming acquainted with Africa, is not to plan 
such sweeping expeditions os have been lately sent out by Go* 
vemment, but to submit to become acquainted with it by de- 
grees, and to acquire by little and little a knowledge of the best 
xnetbodb of arranging expeditions. The kingdom of Dagwumba, 
for instance, is not 200 miles from a well known and regular 
water carriage, on the Volta. Perhaps it is nearer, but the dii$- 
tance is not neater than this. It is one of the most commercial 
nations in Africa, and one of the most civilized ; and jret it is 
utt^ly unknown, except by report, to Europeans. — Then why 
not plan an expedition to Dagwumba ? The expense of wliicn 
would be very trifling, and the issue known in three or four 
inonths. The information procured from such a wise and mo- 
4^ate undertaking, would enable any future Mission to pro^ 
K^ed with pucb greater ease and safety into the. interior; or 
p.n|V^t from proceeding, as they hitherto have done, to 
th^r ovm destruction. strongly believe, with Mr Bowdich, 

the right road to the Niger. 

,/N^wng tn this world is created in vain: lions, tigers, con* 
have their use. Ambitious mcmarchs, who are the 
$ivUiji;ed nations^ ate the civilizers of savage people, 
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a number of little independent hordes, dVilization is im« 
possible. They must have a common interest before there can be 
peace; and. be directed by one will^ before there Can be (»rden 
Witibn mankind are prevented from dady quarrelling and fight*- 
4ng,*they first begin to improve ; and all tnis^ we are^raid, is 
omy to be accomplished, in the first instance, by some great 
conqueror. We s^pathize, therefore, with the victories of the 
King of Asfaantee^and'^l onrselves, for the first time, in love 
with military glory. JThe ex-Emperor of the French would, 
at Coomassie, Bagvrtimba, or Inta, be an eminent benefactor to 
the human raee. 


Aut. VII. L'Europe apres U Congt'es d* Aix*Ia-Chapellef fai^ 
sant Suite au Congrh de Vienne* Par M. Dje Praot, ancien 
Archeveque de Malines. A Paris. Bechet Aine. 1819. 
8vo. pp. 378. 

scene in the history of diplomacy ever presented so imposing 
an aspect as the assembly of Sovereigns which took place 
at Vienna in 1815, — certainly none where the objects of delibe- 
ration were of greater extent or importance. After a war so 
long and eventful as that which terminated in the overthrow of 
Napoleon, and of the influence which his arms had extended 
over the whole of Europe, and exercised in a manner so fatal to 
its Independence, the necessity of settling the political balance 
in such a manner as to seoire the weaker against the more 
powerful States, became, more than ever, an object of import- 
ance and necessity. The peace of Westphalia, and also that of 
Uti'cchl, had been concluded under very different circumstan- 
ces. The object of the former was, to repress the undue pre- 
ponderance of a particular State; of the latter, to prevent the 
creation of such a preponderance, by interdicting the union 6f 
the French and Spanish monarchies under one crown. Tlie 
relative situation of the different powers who were engaged m 
these important fiegociations, was also materially changed. Some 
had risen to power and civilization, from a comparative state of 
barbarism ; while others, who were the principal actors in the 
former transactions, had fallien into complete insignificance. 
Such was the state of Spain, who, at the treaty of Westphalia, 
was in possession of Roussillon, Franche Comte, and the Ne- 
therlands, as well as of the preponderant power in Italy; and 
fiiuch also, in a lesser degree, was Sweden, who performed so 
important a part in the negociations at Osnabruck ; while 
iSiUi who aft tnat period waa unknown in the system of Europeali 
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fmn into power and importance, but, 
hjstm^f^&tce in tbe afFaire of Europe, bad complctelv chang- 
,ed^ef}fipeiplea on which the ancient ^atem proceeded. Pruti- 
which b^ a kingdom a little bdbre the peaV;6 of 
XT|rehhl^ had succeeded to the influence formerljr exercibcd bf 
and Sweden on die Protestant interest of the empire, 
aitid formed an important counterpoise, in the north of Ger- 
many, to the power of Austria. ^ & 

But far) the most imporUmt featur^ of tbe Congress of 
Vieimai is diesolemn and general adopdom^f that system of Par- 
tition and compulsive cession, which fii^t received its sanction in 
the upprincipl^ division of Poland, which has been carried to an 
alarmng extent in the late arrangements, and wlftch gives this 
Congress rather the appearance of an assemblage of sovereigns 
for the division of conquered territories, * than for the purpose 
fulfUlii^ those generous intentions, promulgated in the pro- 
clamations erf the Allies, on their advance towards the French 
capital, at Frankfort and at Chatillon, and recognised in the treaty 
of Chaumont and the peace of Paris. Occasions have certainly 
Occurred^ where the cession of a particular district has been 
attended witli advantage ; but in such cases the States them- 
selves have aluwys been admitted as parties, and their consent 
generally obtained to tlie alienation of their territory, while 
they received an indemnity for the loss ; as in the case of the 

f siou of Alsace and Lorraine to France, at the peace of 
eatphalia. In the act of cession, or instrument delivered 


• the reader may have, a distinct idea of the comparative i»- 
cream of temtory acquired by these arrangements, we subjoin the 
fcdlawiqg Table,, from an interesting work entitled ‘ La France et les 
Fran^iMS, en idl7. Par C. L, Le Sur. Paris, 1817, ’ — showing the 
extent, and population of the great States before the French Revolu- 
tion, and after the Congress of Vienna. 
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the Emperor to France, on this occasion, it is expressly 
declared, that those districts are ceded ‘ ea? tonmuni mdimj^ 
sent^ntia' ^0 jnihUca tranquiUitate^ accedmte eiium iihdo me^ 
ro^o \ut m trattatii videie e&t) m aUerms dtmmimi legitime 
&anslat&s.^ This, however, is widely diiierent'i'rom the priu-p» 
ciple of « that just repartition of force ' , adopted by the lute 
Congress, where the States ceded were no parties to the trans-r 
action, being merely invidbd to accede, or submit rather, to tiie 
final decision already ^opted by the Allied Powers. Tbe sove* 
reigns have, in fact,44^rected themselves into a sort of council 
for arranging the interests of Eurc^e; under the sanction ol* 
which, they consider themselves authorized to extend or contract 
the territories* of the othefr independent kingdoms and states, 
without the smallest respect for the personal interests of the 
subjects which compose those States; and, as in the case of 
Saxony, transferring an industrious and comm^cial people, 
from the mild and protecting sway of a pacific limited prince, 
to the dominion of a military iiud ambitious monarchy. We 
cannot agree with those who think, that by the creation of pow'- 
erful and extensive kingdoms of tl)e order, and the annihi- 
lation of die smaller states, the ).>cace or security of the rest is 
hotter ensured; for, besides the total w^ant of justice Ojr principle 
in such a system, it seems to us still more objectionable on tb^ 
score of expediency. *' 

The absorption of smaller states by the more powerful, has, 
in every period of the world, preceded the decline of civiliza- 
tion, tlic extinction of liberty, and the approach of barbarisni; 
while die formation of smaller states has always been the result 
of industrious enterprise, and the invigorating spirit of freedom. 
We conceive, thei'efore, that the Plan of Partition has over- 
thrown the greatest advantage introduced by the balancing sys- 
tem, in the barrier which it opposed to the spirit of conquest— 
i ejecting every acquisition of territory, even when founded on 
lawful right, which tended to aggrandize an already powerful 
state, to the nianifost detriment or danger of neighbouring 
kingdoms. It was the force of this principle which compelled 
PJiilip V. of Spain to renounce his right to the succession of 
die French crown — ^die narrative of wliich instrument of re- 
iiwciation, recognises this principle in such concise and decisive 
terms, that we cannot avoid quoting it below,* for the edifi- 


* * It being one of the principal positions of the treaties of peaccj 
depi'iiding between the crowns of Spain and of Prance, with that 
of Engta^, for the rendering it firm, and lasting,, and proccedind^ 
tQ a general, one, onMie maxim qf securing for exfer the umvenalgo^ 
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nation of our modern diplomatists, and at ttie same time recosif 
mending it as a valuable text in public law. 

But It is said by the admirers of the late arrangements, that 
l^e equilibrium has not been unsettled, because a due pj’oportion 
has been observed in the division of the spoil. But nothing caii 
he more fallacious than such an argument; for if we once admit 
the dangerous principle that the greater powers may appropriate 
the smaller on sudi pretences, as mdet;)inificatioii for losses occa- 
sioned by wars, or their political misdemeanor— provided only 
that tbev divide them fairly among thexn^ves — where shall we 
find a check to the spirit of aggrandisement to which so strong 
n temptation and so ready an apology is thus suggested ? Is it 
not evident, diat the termination of every new witr must neces-* 
sarily witness the absorption of some of the weaker States by the 
stronger ; till two or tlirce giant powers alone arc left, to fight 
with each other for the great prize of universal dominion ? 

Of all the questions reserved by the treaty of Paris for dis- 
cussion at the Congress, tliose regarding tlie reestablishment of 
Poland, and the fate of Saxony, were of the most importance. 
There are fortunately a^ sufficient number of documents, * al- 
though not publishea by any regular autliority, to enable us to 
form a tolerably correct estimate of the proceedings which took 
place on these great questions. But as we have alrea^ entered 
very fully into me business of Poland, as well as of Geneva, in 
former Numbers of this Journal, we shall speak now more par- 
ticularly to « the question of Saxony. With these negociations, 
a^her very important object, tlmt of the reconstruction of the 
Prussian monarchy, was iiitimatdy connected. The treaties of 
Kalisch and Toeplitz had guaranteed to Prussia a determined 
scale of reconstruction, that of the year 1805. Those of Rci^- 

and quiet qf Europe hp an equai weight of jmoer^ so that hy many 
being united in one^ the balance might not turn to the advantage qf one^ 
and the danger and hazard of the rest ; it was proposed and insbted 
on by England, and it was agreed on my part, ^c. &c* ’ — Renunci- 
ation of the fiuecession toihe Crown of Franee by PkUip V,^ appended 

the Treaty of Utrecht^ published by aut^rfiy in 1114. 

. * Those which we shall have occasion to notice in the course of 
our remarks, are quoted from a tolerably complete and authentic 
cdiection of documents relative to the nep;ociations at the Congresa, 
pubtishM in Germany, under the following title, Actendes IViener 
fl^emgre^^s in den Jahren 1814 und 1815. Hfirqusgezeben von Dr 
Ludwig Kluber^ d:c.. vii. Bande^ Ertgngen^ 1815->l?. The 
aatmf^^hor has also written, in German, a very dry, but 4^* 

the arrangements, ic. adopte4 by jthp Congress. 
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%i^enbach and Toeplilz had assured the same ta Austria. The 
^option of this era must be considered as very favourable to 
Prussia, who at that time 1iad reached her greatest heigtu of 
term^rial power ; while Austria was considerably reduced by 
the ten years of war which she had waged against the French 
Revolution. 

The population of Prussia in 1805, before the treaty which 
ceded Hanover, and deducing the Margraviates and Neufchatel, 
^mounted, according to stf tistical notices of the best kuthority, to 

9.884.600. The loss^wiiich she sustained by the treaty of Til- 
sit, reduced the number to 5,2^05,000. The events oi the last 
campaign had already put her in possession of a part of what 
she hail then Jpst ; but the Emperor of Russia not having restor- 
ed the Polish provinces, which constituted in 1807 the dutchy 
of Warsaw, nor the circle of Bialystok, ceded in that year to 
Russia, the Margraviates being transferred by the treaty of 
Ried to Bavaria, and Hildesheim being ceded to England, the 
actual population of Prussia did not amount to more than 

6.898.600. She had a claim, therefore, to an increase of terri- 
tory, at least equivalent to 2,986,000 inhabitants. 

The mode in which this reconstruction was to be accomplish- 
ed, and the questions connected with it, occupied the Congress 
from its commencement in October 1814, till the month of May 
1815; and it was generally understood, that the state of their 
discussioiiK was on the point of lighting up a new war. The 
order issued 11th December 1814, by uie Grand Duke Con- 
stantine at Warsaw, and addressed to the Poles, indicated pret- 
ty plainly the manner in which negociations, conducted in op- 
position to the views of the Russian Emperor, were speedily to 
be terminated; and an army of 500,000 Russians were on the 
point of saving the Congress all further trouble regarding the 
future destiny of Poland. Alexander wished to preserve not 
only the circle of Bialystok, but also the whole of what for- 
merly constituted the dutchy of Warsaw, including the districts 
which in 1806 had been declared Southern Prussia, New East- 
ern Prussia, and New Silesia, with the part of Galicia which 
had been taken from Austria in 1809, — and would only consent, 
at most, to cede to Prussia a small district of Poland on tlie side 
of Ncumnrk. The discussions on this questiop, are Considered 
as the origin of the alarming dissensions which at this period 
agitated the Congress. 

Prussia estimated her territorial losses, as equivalent to a 
population of 3,860,216, she having agreed to give up some p^r| 
of the districts which the fortune of war had once more put her 
in possC^ssion of ; and it wo^ proposed to supply this deficiency by 

1 
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cecKnp ta her the Rhenish provinces on the French frontier.. 

o» the Moselle and the Meuse, forming a. popi< 
Ihtioit' of about 1,200,000, and still lea ving a large surplus of 
tWiOk inUIinn, to be drawn either front Poiatul, or by.theinc^or- 
poradon of the whole of Saxow. This arrangement appears 
to have been agreed on by the Emperor of Russia and King of 
Prussia, before the entry of tlie Allies into Paris. Great Britain 
is said to have consented to it soon after; and it became the 
dbject of a Convention, * entered inJb by the two first men^ 
tionetl powers, signed 28tli September 1^4*, but which, as far' 
as we have been able to ascertain, has not m.en published. We 
may mention her^ thatthepowers with which Lord Castlereagh 
was invested by his political friends on this occasion, -were be- 
yond all example extensive; ami that we conceive"' the deputing 
to any one indiv’idual the whole royal prerogative, and that with- 
out toe salutary control of public opinion, is as impolitic in it- 
self, as we conceive it to be at variance with the deliberative 
spirit of our Constitution ; and we believe, that if such ji power 
hod not been exercised by his Lordship, the partition of' Saxony 
might have been prevented. It was indeed declared by dm 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in the House of Commons, No- 
vember 28. 1814, < that he did not believe any British minister 
would be a party to the paitition of Saxony and it was also 
understood that Ministers had semt instructions to his Lordship 
to protest against that act, to which it turned out that be' him- 
self had been a willing party. 

, In. consequence of the declaration of the Congress of the 8tli 
October 1814, Prince Hardenberg commenced the riegocia- 
llons, by formally demanding Saxony, in two different notes ; 
the first addressed to Prince Metternich of die 9th of' October,, 
ilie other to Lord Castlereagh of the 10th; neither of which 
documents, we siqiposc from a consciousness pf the transactions 
to whach they allude, have yet met the public eye : But the rea- 
sons advanc^ by his Lordship in support of dm cession, are to 
he found in his answer to Prince Hardenbeig of the 1 1th Oc- 
tober, and in a defence of this measure written by his Lordship 
daring th^ same month, but without date.f In these papers 
iHk jLiOl^dfibip states. That there is no object of European policy 
iQ^vl^tryoh he attaches more importance, than the reconstruction 
as thte only solid foundation of any arrangement for. 
estalfi&hing the security of the North of Germany ; — that if the 
. ■ 

Histoire Abre^e des Trait^s de Paix, Vol. xi. p. St» 

| dw Wieiri^' CoDgre 0 B»» Vol, YU. pp. 7 to 
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^incorporation of the whole of Saxony with the Prussian inoni^ 
)Shy is necessary to secure so great a benefit to. Europe, what^ ' 
ever personal regret ho might feel at the idea of seeing aft ati- 
ciegtyi» 2 % so profoundly afflicted, he should entertain no mo*- 
ral or political repugnance against the measure' itself; — that 
this sovereign had placed himself in the situation of being sacri- 
ficed to the tranquillity of Europe, by his perpetual t^giversa- 
tions, and by his slavish devotion to the will of Bonaparte, in 

^hls double capacity of ^lief of the Polish and the .German 
States that the ef^s of the Allies in the cause of Europe 
entitle them to inddl^ification for the risks they have run, and 
ihe losses they have sustained ; and how could they better hi- 
demnify themselves than at the expense of those powers who 
have been aggrandized on account of their zeal for the common 
enemy, and who refused assistance in the common cause of the 
deliverance of Europe ? If Russia was to be indemnified at the 
expense of a7i ally, why ought not Prussia at the expense of an 
enemy? If Russia ought to be aggrandized at the expense of 
a power which has done so much in the cause of Europe, where^ 
fore ought not Prussia, at the expense of that State which has 
done the greatest evil to that cause ? 

Now, the solid answer to all this is, that the question. Was 
not about deposing the existing Sovereign of Saxony, but a- 
bout annllulatmg the independence of the Stole^ — depriving its 
population of the constitutional rights they had .enjoyed for 
ages, — and turning them from a free and independent nation 
into an obscure and degraded province of a military moiiar-^ 
chy. We can never admit, that the political existence of a 
whole people, who joined in the reestablishment of Gormaii 
independence with an ardour which has always been the. dii-» 
tinguishing feature in their character, can be justly forfeited 
by the vacillating policy of their prince, Sucli a pretence af* 
fords no apology for the sacrifice of the rights and interei^ 
of the couimunity, with all the afiections and remembrances tblit 
are coupled with the mere name of country. None regretted 
more than they, and certainly none with greater cause, the tem^ 
porizing policy which he adopted,’ rather with a view to save 
his country from the evils of war, H than from a d^ided pai^ 
tiality in favour of the French Emperor, Whose army atth^l 
period was still in possession of a great part of Saxony, If dm 


II Talleyrand is said to have remarked, on the conduct of the. King 
•f Saxony, dial the only fault to be attributed to him, was thal^y 
allowing his clock to go a quarter of ail hour slower than some of fait 
neighbours. 
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^*riiiiei of tbe Ruler were to be vbited on tlie Nation at 
^ was not France itself pardtioneil among its conquero^^^^ 
ItarloM continued aggressions were indisputably more trfily 'the 
4^ 01 the nation^ thstn any that were imputed^ to Sa^pny ^ 
laind if it was held enough, in that case, to punish and Hniove 
dhe Ruler, upon what principle was a measure :of justice, |so out- 
l*ageou$ly more severe, to m^^ed out for the coiDqps^tively 
trivial delinquencies of Saxony? . 

His Royal Highness the Duke of j^axe Cobourg Saali|ld ad- 
dressed, on the 14th October, a very s^adted note to Lord Cash 
tlereagh, containing many just and excell^ vidws, and in iN^iich 
he discussed the q|uesdon, both as a matt^er of right and ofpub- 
jic interest. The observations of this illustrious person, in so 
as regards the interests of the German Gonfedreration,'are so 
worthy of attention, that we shall offer them U> the reader in hia 
own words. * 

. * Examinons & present, si le boxiheur de la Prusse, TinterSt de 
PAltemagne, la ffltuation g^n^ralede I’Europe d^mandent siimp&« 
rieusetnent la suppression de la Saxe. 

< Vous youlez, My Lord, que la Prusse soit forte ! — e'est faffiiibliF, 
•— e'est lui donner une population qui d’un siecle n’oubliera pas ses 
^s^timens pour Vanciennedynastie, et nourrira dans son sein un germe 
peipi^tuet.ae mecontement et de troi^les. L’homme ff6tat ne doit 
pas oublier que la Saxe n’est pas un compose et ramas de petits 0tats, 
fruit injuste des temps passes. La Saxe est telle qu*elle 6taity il y a 
^ silcles, son engine nationale est fondle, et cet est d’autant 
^ins^ ihit poor £tre une province tranquillement soumise. Yom 
vquiea uxnr FAutriche & la jhrosse ! La Saxe donn^e a cette derniiBre 
suSndt iM>ur les diviser. Lee fr^tieres de FAutriche seront com- 
promises, Ses mouvemens militaires g^nes et menace, et les deux 
>4iat8'^plaeteailx portes de fuu et de Fautre, sc trouveront tot ou tard 
dans une dtualion hostile permonente, dangereuse pour eux, et pour 
FEorope. 

\ yo^ voulez divisor la Russieet la Prusse ! Vous n'y parviendr^ ^ 
pas.. II y a eutre les deux souverains les liens^ personnels qu'il n'est 
m {xmvoic de personae de rompre, I/affection ii part, vous unissez 
Jeut^ jnter^ quandi vous pensez les s^parer car le Prusse sera ap- 
,|my^ par la Rusaie ^ans ses projets d'agrandissement en Allemagne, 
;^ojet$, par lesquels elle saura b]ent6t franchir les limite^ que vous 
«H^ldez lui assigner aujourffhai, et elle appuyeira deson edt^ les 
^ dqmins de la Ilussie Sur Fempire Ottoman. L^Allemagne seraVd4« 
'l^it^, FEij|^re Ottoman renvers^, la paix de FEurojm ^bratil6e, et 
, tout suite de votre plan. Youlez-vous savoir, My Lord, 

Acten dea Wiener Congresses, V^J;-VIL p. 17* 
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g|ucl e&irinterSt de 1’ Allemagne ? Consulted ses voeux; cacr voudne 
peusez certainemcnt pas que les grands et l^s petits 6tats igndrent 
oomplettement ce qui pent les sauver ou les perdre ; — or, un seal ex. 
oepf^^tous d runanimite^ regardant TAllema^e comme perdue, si la 
Saxe rest. L’esp^ce d equilibre, que votre plan tend a etablir est 
Mono le renversement de tout ^quilibre; la premiere consequence 
strait une guerre civile en Allemagne, et dans TEurope un etat de 
convulsion genC^ale, dont.il est peu probable que TAngleterre ne 
ressente pas les suites, jf 

L' Aliemagne a fixtees regards sur T Angleterre ; elle po|^ra $a 
cause au tribunal d’lgl/lnation juste ct eclair4e ; enemie de toiM^Cte 
de violence, elle ne saurait sanctionner la suppression d’un peuple^- 
tache a la nation Anglaise par les liens de la religion, des arts et 
commerce. ISes observations que je me suis permis de soumettre d . 
votre excellence sont dict4es par le sentiment du bien g6n6ral; et vous 
n’ignorez pas, My Lord, que Tinter^t personnel pourrait me faire te- 
nir un autre langage : Mais j’aime ma patrie et Thonneur ; et I’amitie 
meme que me lie a la Russie, a PAutriche, 'a la Prusse, ne pent que 
m’ofFrir un motif de plus pour combattre des projets, dangereux poui* 
dies, malheureux pour nous. ' 

There is a spirit in these observations wliich contrasts very 
strongly with the casuistry of his Lordship ; and Europe may still 
have cause to regret that they were not adopted. Talleyrand 
appears to have^been the only minister engaged in the negocia- 
tions, who opposed himself to these measures, under ull the dis- 
advantage oi the late humiliation of his country, and the conse- 
c|nent diminution of her influence. The Austrian plenipoten- 
tiary appears to have been wUling enough that a part should be 
ceded ; but seems to have been under considerable a}>|)rehension, 
from the near neighbourhood which the incorporation of the 
whole of Saxony must have produced on the Bohemian frontier. 

Some intelligence of these transactions having reached Eng- 
land, the late Mr Whitbread, with that promptitude which dis- 
tinguished him wherever the honour or interests of his country 
were concemed^ raised his voice against the measure which it was 
evident the Congress were about to adopt, and in which it appear- 
ed also that the English government concurred; and we believe 
that it was the opposition and disgust exhibited against it in the 
House of Commons, which contributed to prevent the cession 
of the whole of Saxony— though it was not sufficient to prevent 
the incorporation of the greater part, witli a population of about 
a million of individuals, with the Prussian dominions. 

It is evident, from wliat we have before stated, that there w^as 
a sufficient extent of unappropriated territory, consisting of the 
ecclesiastical and lay Electorates on the Rhine an:l elsewhere, 
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€OiQ||l^% to reestablish Prussia in the stipulated scale of 1805. 

has acquired of Saxony, therefore, we are to consider 
Of, a gratuitous donatioti, ah indemnification, or, as It was for- 
mdiy called in the language of diplomacy, a satisfaction forji^^ir 
ei^^Mons in the common cause. None can respect, more thhh 
we do, that policy which, first of all, raised up in Prussia a 
flower which might protect the Protestant interest in the north 
(^ Germany, and counterbalance the hfluenije of the Impend 
House. And we agree also, that, in^^he chjinges which have 
Utelyl^ken place in tlie relative situation^^f the different Euro-" 
pean powen^ it is emially important, in the general distribution 
ci that power, that Prussia should be strong both against Rus- 
sia and against Prance. But we can never admit |hat this is to 
bo accomplished by the unjust plunder of neighbouring states; 
am1,,^ven if some pretext might be found in wnat has been call- 
^ rights of conquest for partitioning Saxonv, it is impossi- 
ble not to regret, that a British minister should have followed a 
ediifse ^ alien to the just and generous character of his country 
— -insle^ of (seeking at once to restore and attach a fallen enemy, 
and to secure the union gf the German confederation, by the 
reestablishment of her ancient brotherhood of nations and states* 
BtU the ne^iations were terminated in the same little ^irit 
in. which the late war was begun; and the foreign policy of tlie 
present administration has had the melancholy and mischievous 
effect of entirely destroying that respect for our national charac- 
ter which once prevailed over all the Continent — and turning 
tilt! name which used to be the pledge of honour and generosity, 
into a signal for mockery and reproach. There is hardly a 
corner of Europe where tlie ears of the English traveller are not 
now assailed either by the open sneers, or the half vented exe- 
crations of the people. It is the same voice of bitter complaint 
which is heard at Paris, at Dresden, at Copenhagen, and at 
Genoa. 

We conceive the European system to be weakened by the 
late arrangements in those two points, where it Was most de- 
sireable to have strengthened it against the influence of Russia ; 
first, in consenting to the seizure of Finland, which we guaran- 
teed to ihtrt power by the treaty of. Stockholm, 3d March 1813, 
and which led ntecessarily to another flagrant violation of public- 
law, in subsequent cession of Norway to Sweden, as an in- 
for the loss of Finland ; and, in the next place, by add- 
remained of Poland, to the already colossal power of 
instead of throwing that additional weight into the scale 
J^Germany. We confess, that, we are unable to discover any 
"traces of regard to the balance of power, in the act of adding 
"flinjand to Russia witli the one haqd, and with the other bring* 
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big her, by the annexation of Poland, into the very heiirt cf 
Xlermany. The influence of that power, however, was noto- 
riously pr<xloininant in the ultimate arrangements of the don- 
grgss ; and it was the more to be dreaded, because .exercised 
under that dangerous character of mediation, under which she 
4iad already acquired some of her most impoitant conquests. 

On the subject of Russia^ M, De Pradt has some striking 
observations, in the Second Chapter of the present work, where 
he takes a general *surv(»of the relations of the different Conti- 
nental powers, producjpt^Tby the late arrangements. He separates 
them into two greatdj'iyisions, those oftHe South and of the Nor^ 
and distinguishes those wliich contribute actively to the main- 
tenance of general order, from those which exert no influence. 
The modern policy of Europe, he says, turns altogether on the 
Northern States and on Germany ; and is little affect^ by any 
thing beyond the Alps and Pyrenees. He considers all without 
those two natuVal barriers, as passive or inactive ; nay, he goea 
the length of including France in the number of inactive States; 
observing that the New Kingdom of the Netlierlands, and the for- 
tresses erected by Germany, have completely excluded her from 
Europe ; and that the great game of European policy must now 
be pla}x»d within that great square formed by the Alps, the Rhine, 
die Baltic, and the Vistula, We do not by any means deny, that 
there is some foundation for those very sweeping asseitions ; 
but we cannot possibly allow France to be considered as abso- 
lutely pull and insignificant in any arrangements of a warlike or 
pacific nature that may hereafter take place on the Continent. 
That great kingdom, on the contrary, is still prodigiously power- 
ful, whether regarded witli a view to her territorial or natural 
resources, and may still exercise an influence in the political 
machine, most beneficial to the interests of the world : And it is 
to be hoped, the Representative Constitution she has lately ac- 
quired, will enable her to see her true interest, — and curb 
diat spirit of aggrandizement to which Mr De Pradt, we sup- 
pose from the school in which he has been reared, seems still 
to cherish a lingering attachment. But however that may be, 
the supremacy of Russia may be considered as the principal 
cause of this new determination of policy. After a sketch of the 
resources of this extensive Empire, he adds, 

* La Russie est done aujourd’hui la puissaruce^ dominante sur le 
Continent, la puissance meiia^ante pour les autres, dans, letat d’at- 
teindre les autres^ hors de toute atteinte de leur part, ct par conse- 
quent d*un danger toujours imminent. Le Congrds. de Vienne, ev 
sanctionnantToccupation de la Cologne a fausse la politique de i'Eu. 
rope, qui exigeait d’^Ioigner la Russiea tout prix : tout deyait 6tre sa- 
erifig & oette consideration. Le moment de f^tablissement est celui 
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dans IcQlliel les rlflexions^ soDt le plus n6cessaires, c’est cclui des pr6<- 
caul^ojbs^^ . tJne fois formers, qui n’en copte-t-il pctpt pour revenir/ 
souveut pour obtenir un I6ger redressemeot I Oh s'ea 
ttpercevra avec la Russie. Maintenant qu’elle se trouve fortifi^e par 
uiie avant*^rde teilc que les deux tiers de la Pologne, que ses ftffes 
sout parfaitement k couvert, qtii pourrait la faire rcculer d’un pas, qui. 
Tempechera de franchir sts barrieres? Entre die et rAllemagne, 
quelle e$t desornmis la distance, le mur de separation et le rempart ? 
Envain dira-t-on que les efFcts d,e cette co^binaispn seront temp£r6s 
par les qualites du Souverain de ce redoufi'^le Empire. £st-ce dont^ 
uue Ton fait de la politique avec des hommest^bien avee dcs choses 
Est-ce que raccroissenient du pouvoir ne renfmae pas Tinvitatidn tl 
I’usage du pouvoir? Est ce que Ton peut repondre de Teternltd 
d* Alexandre^ comme de son immortality ; son &me co^pme son seep** 
tre passera-t-clle toute entiere a ses siiecesseurs ? N’cn doutons pas, 
FEurope, qui a soiipire apres les revers de Napoleon, et qui en a 
profite pour s’emanciper, ii’a fait que changer de joug, et prendre 
celui de la Russie au lieu de celui de la Erance : c etait au profit de 
TEurope encore plus qu’au sien propre que Napoleon s'6tait lanc6 
centre la Russie, et gardens qu*un jour on nc pleure sa defaite.^ 

* La partie de la Pologne, ryunie en dernier lieu a la Russie, a re« 
^ des consolations plut6t qu*^un ytat. II est des choses pour les- 
quelles il ne peut exister de compensation. Les peuples oht sur eels 
le tact encore plus fin que les particuliers : il n’est que d'etre maitre 
chez soi. Quelque nom qui decore une domination 6trangere, e'est 
toujours etre commande : le plus petit gram de dependance' suffit 
pour gater tout ce qui ptat se trouver de liberte. I/arm6e Polonaise 
sera un auxiliaire tres puissant pour le llusse : rien ne surpasse en 
bravoure, ea patience, en force le soldat Polonais : il reunit les qiia- 
lit^s du Kusse et du Fran^ais ; il est excellent hornme de chcval. il 
sdme la guerre, ct en a Tusage.' Parmi les Polonais ryparoitront de» 
Sobieski, des Kosciusko, des Poniatowski ; et leurs drapeaux, associes 
a ceux de la Russie, se montreront peut-^tre un jour aux rndmea 
lieux ou ils parurent a c6te d autres enseignes. La Pologne se trouve 
plus moTcelee qu'elle le fut jamais. La Gallicie appartient a TAu- 
triche par suite des premiers partages : le Duchy de Posen, Dantzik> 
avec la Basse-Vistule, sont a la Prussc. Trois autres parties sont k 
la Russie, la Volhynie et la Lithuanie, comme provinces Russes, et 
le royaume de Pologne, comme Etat uni avec la Russie. La com- 
binaison parait singulidre au premier coup-d’ceil ; mais un peu d at- 
tention y fait dycouvrir des prycautions cootre la . ryunion dans un 
myme fiusceau d’une trop grande pnrtie de Tancienne famille Polo- 
liaise. I^fii^viBiODs d'Etats et d’aggrygations pry tent a moins dTout-^ 
moins a sc compter que des reunions plus fortes : dix 
Polonais reunis dans le myme Etat se seraient sends bien 
ai|maent forts que siparys entre eux, et partagys entre trois gou- 
v^emens di&rens. Reunir les trois grsmdes parties de la Pologne^ 
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^Cit aceomplir rceuvre 6bauch6 par Napoleon, et ses Vainquetdra 
ne pouvaient pas se faire ses ex6cuteurs testamentaires. * pp. 4<2-45. 

Swcdetij Mr de Pradt observes, has taken a peaceful and in- 
dti^rious direction, contrary to her former military system. Tlie 
» union of Norway he considers as beneficial ; and that the secu- 
rity of the Baltic is better guaranteed by that event, than it ever 
could have been without it; — that one strong is better than two 
feeble powers unked, aM subject to division ; — that, owing to 
. the maritime and coiujllrental preponderance which Russia and 
England have acqjik®, it becomes the interest of Europe to 
fortify as much ai^ossible that Northern Power which is most 
competent to ^uard the Bidtic both against Russia and against 
England ; — Und, that this charge for the future is to be entrust- 
ed to Sweden. Now, we entertJiin great doubts whether Swe- 
den would be found competent either for the one object or the 
otlier^ should there be any necess«ty for the exercise df this in- 
fluence : But it is a sufficient o!)jection to this measure, that it 
formed part of a plan for tb^ aggrandizemcni ol' Russia; a ca- 
lamity not to be compensated, even on Mr de '.’s own views, 
by the advantages wliicfi he meiitions. Coiuerning the new re- 
lations of this Power, lie observes, 

* Les nouveauit rapports de Texis eiice nolidque de la SuMe, 
d'apres sa nouvelie formation, sont tr^s ’* iporton^. U faiit les ob- 
server avec soin, parce qne, dans cet .ceJu* j>< iasance aura, sur 
les affaires de I’Europe, une inftuc'ioe qr/ ’He ivj pouveit pas obtenir 
auparavant. On ne veut pas po^r reU lui periyiystre le retour des 
grands jours de Gustave Adolphe o»i de Charles Xil. — ^jours dans les- 
quels les arnies Suedoises brillaient de I’eciat qu .ivaient n'agiiere les 
armes Fran^aises, — qui out eu de plus avec ell'j la crueiie couforiuite 
d’un Pultava ; seuleinent on veut la pr^seiit<^i co^lme attendae par 
uii avenir plus important, que n*^tait sa position sous la pressbir de la 
llussie, et dans un ^galite proportionelie avec ie Daneinark ; elle est 
affranchie de Tune, et elle d^passe fautre. La Suede n’a plus rien 
a deineler avec la Frusse, qu'aupanvaut ses possessions de Pomeranie 
rendaient son ennemie; non plus q'favec Tempire Germanique, au- 
quel elle ne tieot plus par aucun lien. Elle aura done dans tons les 
temps la pleiiie disposition de ses forces, V pour elle-m^ine, 9^ pour 
concourir avec le rcste de TEurope, a r6primer les deux envahisseurs 
qui menacent a la fois par terre et. par mer — IMnglcterre et la Russie. 

! Alors personne n'a rien a demander a la Su^de dans son etat d'isole- 
raent : elle mSme n’a plus rien a demander d personne: tl ne peut y 
avoir une situation de paix mieux prononcce, mieux affermie par la 
nature des choses, ni qui puisse mieux donner a un 6tat les moyens 
4e tourner „tDutes ses vues vers son amelioration interieure. * pp. 51, 

f)e7marlcj like Saxony, 1ms been one of the victims of the 
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She has not yet received her promised indemnity' 
in the dnlcfty Lauonbourg, in return for her cession of Pome- 
end Rugen to Prussia; which will probably come ultimate- 
ly & '^e burden on this country, to be satisfied by a pecunidiry 
ihilMnity. Our author observes, ‘ L’6tofib a manque pour* 
‘ ? ettnbuer au Danemark les indemnit^s qui lui avaient 6t6 pro- 
J and conceives, thathei’bert policy is to turn her at- 

to maritime commerce as the jburce ef riches and po- 
puta^tion, and for which her position omei all the means ncces-^ 
fprsupcess. 

/ near kingdom of the Netherlands is of the most pro- 

minent, and perhaps the best legacy which the (5ongress of Vi- 
pntia has left to Europe. There is no doubt a jcoM'^derable dif- 
^renceih the maj>ners and habits of the Belgian people and the 
frij^l Dtttfli, with whom they are now united, chiefly arising from 
religton^^j9er^asto^ ; but in the preseqjt age, we arc not inclined 
to consider these differences as likely to produce any very serious 
discord. - ‘ We fear, however, that the economical and industrious 
character of both nations, will not accommodate itself easily to the 
expensive duty they must now discharge, in garrisoning the great 
line of tortressea on the French frontier. We could wish also, 
that some more direct interest had been reserved to Austria, 
in the supper^ of this line of defence against France, by the 
retention of some portion of her former possessions in the Ne- 
theriand& We cannot agrPe with our author, that it would 
have been for the interest of Europe to have incorporaietl the 
whole of Saxony with Prussia, and to have transported the king 
of Saxony’ to the Rhine, by giving him the sovereignty of these 
provinces, ' and placing an exiled prince, discontented and irri- 
tated by ^^tichpolie}', and also without the necessary resrmrees, 
to guard the very portals of the German empire against the first 
irra|#tion FrancOi Such a projiosition was made at the Con- 
gi^sa'by;thetvRAissian plenipoteiitiary, .Copnt JNVssolioclc, and 
ad#e'Ssed ito a note to the Austrian, Britishj and Prussian gii- 
iii»t:isrs‘; *aii^-we are^-^aware' alsc^ that it wras.jnpdertly proposed 
' Prusmaii Majesty slipuid agi’ee, 

receiving this princely; boon, not to..j^rtify the 
city of Dresden. , , . 

is laKuch truths howeyeiV iu the following* observations 
of Mr Pf%lt on this^ new khlgdom. . ' i., ' . 

*• Sitii§ eo^ % France laPrusse;^ en de TAngleterre, 1e 
' Pajfs Bas, enclave entre nrois .puissances* dont chacune 

que luV ne pvnt presenter rien d'offens pour aucune. 
qufft ta paix^r^proque entre elks ; car il ^rait bien 
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difficile que d’une maniere ou de I’autre les Eclats de leurs querelles 
neV^tombadsent aur lui. La France le d^fendrut centre la 
Is’Prusse et I’Angleterre centre la France ; les bases de son eKistence 
sent done solides* II est ail premier rang des Etats du second ordre. ' 
^en ne doit le porter d craindre la France, — ce serait une penste vul- 
gaire ; il dole reconnaitre dans sa position de quoi s'61ever andessus 
de ces vains outrages. Dans Teiat actuel de TEurope, avec le 8§- 
cours toujours certiuns de TAngleterre sa cr^atrice^ comine de la 
Frusse sa voisii^, il dfit penser qu’elle ne voudra pas courlr les 
risques d’une guerre gj^rale pour lui arrachcr quelques lieuesde ter« 
^ritoire. Pour trionqi^r de lui, il faudroit aussi triompher da toute 
f’Europe ; Tarmeg^u royaume des Pays-Bas n’est pas seulement dans 
la Belgique ^ dans la Hollande, mais de plus ellc se trouv^ dans 
routes les garrisons de TEurope, surtout dans les ports de TAngle* 
torre ; les remparts du royaume des Pays-Bas nc se trouvent pas seule- 
, ment dans les forteresses dont il garnit son fronti^re, tnms de plus 
ils sont dans tous les ar^ehaux de TEuropc, que Ton verrait vouiir sur 
la France tout ce quails renferment de destructeur, au premier mouve- 
ment que celle-ci ferait contre ce royaume. * 

Pinssia^ in the space of half a century, Jios increased by two- 
thirds, and forms one of the mostdmportant barriers in the new 
system of defence arrainst Russia. Her new acquisitions ^pon- 
sist of the Dutchy of Saxony, and those of the Rhine, consist- 
ing of tlie Grand Dutchy of Berg, the town of Wetzlar and 
its territory, with the town and district of the antient Bishop- 
rick of Cologne ; on the left bank of the Rhine she possesses a 
rich and fertile country. She exercises the rights of sovereign- 
ly over the Miirgraviatcs of Higher and Liower Lusatia, and 
also over a number of the Mediatized Princes of Oermaiiy. — 
Notwithstanding this great influence, we conceive the present 
intimate union of this power with Russia, arising altogether 
from the personal friendship of the two Sovereigns, to be con- 
trary to her true interests i For Prussia can only be considered 
]X)werfu}, so long as she remains attached to the interests of the 
German Confederation ; and die divided and straggling nature 
of her dominions would, in die event of hostility, lay ncr in a 
great measui'e at die mercy of the other States of Germany* In 
imdition to what we have already had occasion to remant con- 
cerning this power, the following observations of our author are 
woi'thy of attention. 

* D'apri^s le Congr^ de Vienne, la Prusse a Tun de sub bras ft 
la poite de Thionville sur la Moselle, et Tautre ft Memel sur le Nte- 
men, frontiftre de llussie : on cherche le corps qui unit ces deux ^ 
membres. 11 y a trois Prusses ; la premiere en Pologue, la seeonde 
en Allcmagne, la troisiftine,entre Meuse et Rhin. La pr^miftre eati ^ 
prolonge^'par la Russie qui court sur tout ce flanc, et qui de plus^pftsii 
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SQv son front en Silesie; la troisieme ^st .situ^e ppinte 4e la 
Fran^f i| ^'ya<de compacte quo la partie Allem^o; mateelle 
cst 8$pari|f .da la troisieme par rinterpoaition des Souverainetigs db 
Saxa^ A'Hanovre et de la Hesse« La premiere attaque de la Russic 
(epare^.oit la premiere partie du corps de la monarchie, qui serait»db 
plus.^Gcattenue sur son front par les armies Russes rassembl^es en Po- 
logm^l la premiere attaque de la France lui enleverait tout la grand 
^duche du Rhin ; de plus dans une ^erre contre T Autrichoj laJSilesie 
IViifEsienne aurait a supporter le poids de toute la puissance Autrichi- 
enne^ libredcse mouvoir et de $e porter sur^le de^tous les points de 
la monarchie ; car rAutrichc n'a, ni en Italie>igpii en Allemagne de 
^yoisin inquietant. On voit qu’il est impossible deVpinuler plus d’eni- 
ban’as que ne Ta fait la Pru&se, nt de r6unir ixti plu8\^rand nombre 
de points vulnerables. La Prusse est d^mesur^ment trop faible con- 
tre chacune des trois puissances qui Tavoisinent, la Russie, la France^ 
et TAutnche* 

* 11 se trouyera done toujours dans sa position quelque chose de 
contraint ct de dependant, produit par rinferiorite de sa position, qui 
ne permettant ni un developpement complet, ni une action entie^- 
ment libre est la pire de toutes pour un granck Etat. La Prusse nc 
peut plus faire que des guerres d’alliance, avec le reste de 
I'Europe contre la Russie, 2° avec le royaume de Pays-Bas contre la 
FraAce, 3® avec la Russie contre 1* Autriche ; mais alors quel serait 
le plus dangereux, de Tallin ou de Tennemie ? ' pp. 77» 78* 

Our author promises great advantages to Pnissia, and to all 
the people inhabiting the shores of the Baltic, in a commercial 
point of view, from the new American lievolu tion and the eslabl ish- 
ment of indej)cndenco throughout the whole extent of that wast 
contment* VVe doubt not but that this will be an advantage 
to Europe as well as to America ; and Prussia may have her 
share; - But we fear Mr Do Pradt deceives himself, if he ex- 
pects that any commercial advantages which Prussia might en- 
joy, will change her sandy deserts into fertile fields. 

Audria^ by the confinement of France within her own limits, 
and by the renunciation of her interest in the defence of the 
Netberlfinds, is brought back to her old policy, that of extend- 
ing l^er influence in Italy, where her decided preponderance is 
llie most remarkable feature of her new existence. By the peace 
of Vieima in 180f>, the frontier of Austria was bounded by tlic Inn 
on the side of Germany, and by tbe Save in Italy ; ami she lost 
the Tyrol and Saltzburg, given to Bavaria, by which this latter 
power aetjuired a defensive barrier against her. The creation of 
the kiitgd^ of Westphalia, of the Grand Dutchy of Frankfort 
and the Coufcdcration of the Rhine, excluded her in a pp-cat 
;nieaJ^ir0k)iTr'the politics of Germany. This system has entirely 
arid Austria has reassumed, with little variation. 
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'‘‘icir former existence in Germany. The antient enmities, however, 
between Franck' and Austria are at an end; and our author adds, 

‘ II n’y a plus de Belgique Autrichienne, plus de maison d’Autriche 
r^geqtant le corps Qermanique; la France n*a done plus dc raison 
pour cfaindre T Autriche : en Italic TEtat du PKimont et les Alpes 
sent deux barri^res faites pour tenir leurs interets fort s6par4s. Toutes 
les causes des divisions anciennes ont done disparu. De son c6t6 la 
Prusse n'arien i demander k rAutriche: le mot de Joseph^ U nif a 
plus de Silesie, s’est realist, il Jst devenue Taxiome de rAutriche. Du 
de rAutriche la Pru^r n* a plus qu'i conserver. Elle ne pour- 
rait I'attaquer Sans se repdre plus faible contre la Russie. Seule elle 
ne peut rien contre I'Afitriche: s'allierait elle avec la Russie ? Mais 
cette 6nonne fautq^e serait-clle pas punie sur-le-champ par rabau- 
don, comme paia les rcproches de toute 1’ Allemagne et du reste de 
r Europe, qui lui detnandcrait comptc, et avec bien de raison, de 
ratfaiblissemcnt qui serait la suite de cette desertion des interets gd- 
n6raux en favour de rennemi comtnun ! II n'en faut pas douter, a 
lavenir toute liaison avec la Russie portera avee olie uue teinte de 
conspiration contre le rcstc de I’Europe ; et si jamais la Prusse s’unis- 
sait avee la Russie contre rAutriche, cc rapprochement serait attri- 
Inie aux plus funcstes souvenirs, ct aux plus sinistres projets. ’ 

The observations of Mr de Pradt concerning the Genna,n 
Con/cfUraiion^ bear evident mai'ks of liis partiality to the Con- 
I’ederaiion of the Rhine. The act of the Congress of t!)e 8th 
June 1815,* established this substitute for the loosened bonds 
of tlic antient German Empire. The object of this league is the 
maintenance of the exterior and interior security of Germany, 
and the independence of every individual state. The Confede- 
rates promise mutual assistance in case of attack, and recipro- 
cally guarantee their respective possessions. The fortresses of 
Landau, Mentz and Luxembourg, so important in the line of 
defence against France, have been declared fortresses of the 
Confederation. If the Confederation is at war, no member can 
negotiate a peace singly ; and all disputCvS arising betw^een the 
•ditferent States are to be submitted to the ai;\)itration of the 
Diet, w^hich is appointetl to hold its sittings at Frankfort. This 
document, which secures the equal enjoy in lait of all civil, politi- 
cal and religious rights, and promises some more liberal regular 
tions for securing the liberty of the press, we were at one tim ? 
disposed to consider as a pledge of tlie increase and advance- 
ment of public spirit in Germany. 

Our author has many intelligent observations on the present 
state of France^ and its former system in the aifairs of the Con^ 
rinent. But the bounds which we must prescribe to ourselves 
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in ibk not allow' us, on the present, peca§im> to follo;r 

htmvin the discussions to which his obser^tio^s ^ive rise, or to 
entear on the consideration of a subject so important, in a cur- 
asOTf or SuperjQcial manner. With regard to the late ^Qopgress 
'^vAiK-la*CliapcIle, be observes, that it may be said to have as- 
sembled for the puq^se of pnmouncing judgiiient on the iiite- 
lior tranquillity of Fmnce, and giving her a kind of certificate 
lef fitness to govern herscif, and waJk alone. 

. In Itab/f we find the Imperial irauence extending itself iii 
^ch a manner, as to place the vvholiiof that once flourishing 
portion of the world in a great measure u^^fler its powei\ Here, 
Hgain^ w'e find the smaller independent Statt^ offered as sacri- 
fices at the shrine of aggrandi;senient and legitirti^y. The States 
of Venice and Ragusa, united with those of Mantua apd Milan, 
and the necessary influence of the Court of Vienna on the Grand 
Kutchy of Tuscany, with Parma and Placentia, have left tlie 
States «f the Bishop of Rome, and the kingdom of Naples, ra- 
ther as dependencies of Austria than independent States* 

Genoa the Magnificent, erected into a Grand Dutchy ac- 
cording to the plan of Mr Pitt, submitted in 1805 ^ the Rus- 
sian ambassador, is given to the King of Sardinia,— notwith-^ 
standing the most solemn declarations to the people, on placing 
tlicir town under the protection of the British, that the integrity 
of their territory, and llie independence of their government, 
sitoiild l>e preserved. 

• f His Sardinian Majesty, according to the new order of things, 
is specially charged witli the important office of dq^fending the 
ndrtl) of Italy from foreign intrusion. We agree entirely in the 
opinion so well expressed by Sir James Mackintosh, in the speech 
i^n^hts motibn relating to the transfer of Genoa, ‘ that this is 
putting the keys of Italy into hands too weak to hold them : * 
esspecidly when, by giving up the mountain passes of Savoy to 
Franco, we have opened up a passage into the heart of that coun- 
try. llie advantages, therefore, , resulting from this measure, are' 
not likely to counterbalance the loss which this country has sus- 
tained in the sacrifice of national honour occasioned by this dis- 
graceful transaction. 

Spain^ a power once of so muck importance in the affairs of 
EurO|)e, seems reduced to a perfect cipher in the late transac- 
lioaa. of the Congress. The l^anish ambassador protested a- 
goiuiStJts decision relative to the Dutchies of Parma,, Placentia, 
ami Guastalla, which were adjudged to the Ex-empress of 

a ittce, Maria Louisa ; and reclaimed these possession^ in be«* 
f pf tbo Queen of Etruria* This, is the only occasion on 
eb the kitcrfetencc of Spain is observable in thenegoeiatioi^ 
jj^ Vienna. 
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^ Our Author has also a few observations on the Continental 
relations of England under this new system ; but this is a sut> 
ject which, of ttself,. requires a separate and very extensive dis- 
cussion, — and we shall probabl^ take art early opportunity of of- 
fering some remarks on it. . One of the most prominent defects 
of the late negociations, in as far as regards our own interests, 
is the total neglect of our commercial relations with foreign 
powers. In the msjss of tn&aties lately presented to both Houses 
of Parliament, there is nm a commercial treaty to be found, — 
subsidies and accessior/s making up nearly the whole of (Ms 
extensive collectiou^of diplomatic lore. We are at a loss to 
account for this^ehcicncy. The trade which has enriched tliis 
country, has oontribiited also to make it free ; and it is iniposr 
sible for us to see its interests neglected, without the deepest 
apprehension also for the decline of freedom. There is a cer- 
tain class of politicians, who are of opinion that commerce should 
be left to make its wi>y by its own efforts, and that commercial 
treaties are worse than useless. We should entertain the same 
opinion, if cori);i>eice was allowed to form channels for itself, by 
the comincrciai enterprise of our merchants, and its own ener- 
gies ; but, so long as the present pernicious system of restriction 
IS acted uf)on, we ought to lose no opportunity of making ar- 
rangements with the different European powers, founded aA 
much as possible on the principle of reciprocal advantage- 
On the wiiole, we do not conceive that the Congress of Vien- 
na can be said to have laid the Ibundations of a system which 
promises cither durability or peace. It is iin'possible, even al- 
ter a very superficial survey of the various distributions of tej - 
ritory, and other regulations adopted in consetjucnce of the ei> 
actnients of this assehibly, not to be strongly imprcsjicd with tlie 
conviction, that thiMr general tendency bus been to extend the 
dominion of some of tlic more powerful and despotic empires, 
w^iile it has annihilated some ancient and liberal eonstitutions, 
where the forms of liberty at {Bast continued to be chcrislied 
and rdvered. We need only instance the unnecessary ag- 
grahdizement ‘ of Russia, by the addition of Finland and tlie 
greatest portion of Poland — of Austria, by the absorption 
of the Venetian territories— ^of Prussia, by the disgraceful 
partition of Saxony — of Sweden, by the^ equally lavish^ present 
which Was hiade to her of Norway and the Norwegians— and 
last, thobgh- not‘ least in 'this precious enumeration, the re- 
public of Oenoh to his Sardinian Majesty, under circumstances 
which must for ever reflect the highest dishonour on the public 
faith of Eifghand. The promise which the King of Prussia 
niad^ to his Subjects of a representative government, liasno^ 
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y€ft b<?i^ perfomed; and the desire of the Pjru^aii^ and of 
the Geiilniains in general, for a more liberal systeni of govern- 
«^ins of late to have afforded a ptetes:t to their rulers to 
i%ttihct nil their recent engagements with their people, aafl to 
i^ay the zealous and heroic exertions by which tney rescuq^l 
their independence from a foreign power, by a systematic and 
doniestic servitude. This, however, is too large a sul^ct to be 
lihtcred upon at present: and we shs^l onlyisay, theremre, that 
the Spirit with which that mighty nall(gn seems now to be ai\i- 
n&ted, is not to be subdued, we trustj^y such confederacic/as 
seem to he forming against it; and that it prove, in the lan- 
guage of Lord Bacon, ‘ a spark of fire that in the faces 
those who seeke to tread it out.’ There is also^to be found in 
these proceedings, too many indications of a narrow and vindic- 
tive spirit; which can never consort with the stability of any po- 
litical arrangement, and is the very reverse of the spirit which 
ought to preside at a work of peace. It is for the upholding of 
ibis system, that the various States of Europe are at present 
weighed down by the support of armies, whose numbers corre- 
spemd rather to a state of active warfare, or a temporary suspen- 
sion of hostilities, than to that of a secure peace. The Russian 
army amounts to not less than 650,000 men ; and what security 
k there for the German States, contiguous to her extended fron- 
tier, but in a system proportional to such a scale of armed tran- 
quillity ? The effects of this military system are also evident 
in the numbers of the Austrian and French forces, and in our 
own army, the expense of which is out of all proportion to the 
present financial resources of the country. We cannot conclude 
thc^c observations better than ' in the just and applicable lan- 
guage of Sir William Temple. ‘ Any rough hand, ’ he says, 
* can break a bone ; whereas much art and care arc required to 
set it right again, and restore it to its first strength and propor- 
tion. So ’tis an easie part in § Minister of State to engugd a 
war ; but 'tis given to few to know the times, and find the ways 
of making peace* * 


Aht. VIIL An Essay on Jhe Chemical History and Medical 
Treatment^^KiJCVijOm Disordeus. By Alexander Mar- 
CET, R. S. &c. Second Edition. 8vo. London, 

' ' * 

much satisfaction in presenting our readers with a 
^ i^ort analysis of the Treatise now before us. It is writ- 
ten ^ a physician of high and deserved reputation; who, in th^ 
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i^nstance, has undertalsen a task for which he is peculiarly 
qualified; and has eKecuted it in a manner worthy of his ta^ 
lents and good sense. The subject of it is one which has 
ercised the abilities ;of the most distinguished chemists; and 
whi^ has this still stronger claim on x>ur attention, that it pre- 
lates to a class of diseases, not only of very frequent occurrence, 
but at once the most painfoi and the most uncontroulable by me- 
dicine, of any to which the human body is liable. 

Since the well known Oissdft^ions of Scheele, Wollas- 

S and Fourcroy, s^j^al very interesting Essays on calculi 
appeared in this country ; some of wliich we had occasion 
to take notice of^rf^a former Number. But these have chiefly 
had for their ofa^ct the investigation of the chemical history of 
these concreti<Sns. In the present work, however, Dr Marcet 
has taken a more extensive range. In addition to the chemis- 
try of the subject, which his familiar acquaintance with the ge- 
neral principles of that science, and Ii is dexterity in the practice 
of analysis, have enabled liim to discuss in the clearest and most 
satisfactory manner, — he has treated particularly of the different 
situations in which calculi arc found ; of the symptoms which 
they produce ; of their comparative frequency in the inhabitants 
of the same or different countries ; and, lastly, of the principles 
necessary to be attended to in any endeavours which may be 
made to prevent their formation, or to destroy them when fornrw 
ed. The little volume before us, therefore, may be regarded as 
presenting a complete view of the present state of our knowledge 
relative to calculous disorders. 

The investigations hitherto made into the chemical consti- 
tuents of urinary calculi, have discovered eight different sub- 
stances entering into their composition ; some calculi containing 
more, others fewer, of these ingredients. The substj nc-js are, 
an unknown animal matter, fibrine, lithic or uric acid, phos- 
phatoflime, ammoniaco-magnesian phpspbat, oxalat of lime, 
cystic oxyd, and xanthic oxyd. 

The tmJcnaicn animal matter^ is most probably a portion of the 
mucus secreted by the internal membrane of the urinary or* 
gans. It always exists in very small quantity, and never occurs 
in a separate state ; but is uniformly combined with some other 
ingredient, to the particles of which it serves the purpose of a 
cement. The substances with- which it is commonly found in 
union, are lithic acid and phosphat of lime. Its presence iit 
any calculous concretion is inferred from the black colour which 
a portion of the calculous aeg^ires, and the peculiar animal smell 
it emits, when exposed to the action of the blow-pipe. ' 

FUrine seems an extremely rare ingredient of urinary calculi; 
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It )|M;m>t,beeQ taken notice of W an^.aiitlior m a componenV 
aucb concretions, befin-c Masc£V and k ihas 

oi^odcinTed in one instance. : - l. , -, 

orvrieacidi is the oiost o^ipon .oo^tiKnt of 
^ci^. Its properties, as first a$certaiaed;b^ 'ScH£ni,E, .Wi]i be 
fimiHl treateii of in all elementary vorks on idwamstcy; and to 
tbese tbcarefore ve refer. It is pr(^>er, however, to. mention, 
t^t the experiments (d.Bsnzsuus would render itprct^hle, 
tWdie substance nsnaUy described lilMcir this name,- iesfidpure 
litbic, or uric acid, but me supei^ura^^ ammonia. ^ tbis^ 
it may, the uric acid is never found exiranc in calculi without’ 
some admixture of animal matter or other ^bstonces, 

Th.ephosphat of lime occurrinj; in urinary ca^nli, appears to . 
contiun a nnaller proportion of lime than me .eaMh of bone ; in 
ctHisequence of which, it is susceptible of fiision under the blow- 
pipe, whmi the heat is intensely urged. It is always combined 
with other ingredients. 

The afnntoniaeo-magnesian phosphat is a salt, for the know- 
ledge of which as a constituent part of urinary concreticm^ we 
are indebted to Dr Wollaston. It is of a white.. colour, and 
freqni^Iy appears in the form of minute sparkling, crystals, 
which are found to be trilateral prisms, formed on a right an- 
^ed triangle, and terminated by a pyramid of three or of six 
sides. These are sparingly soluble in water, but dissolve rea- 
dily in most of the acids. 

The oxalat qflime occurs in that variety of stone, which, from 
its being often covered with tubercles or protuberant spheroidal 
grains, has been called the imiberry caladus. It is here united 
teT the.' most part with litbic acid and phosphat of lime; and Dr 
Wollaston has shown hoar it may be separated, by first combin- . 
ing the litbic acid with potash, subsequently dissolving the phos- 
cbot (^lime in phosphoric acid, and then decomposing the oxa- 
fat by means oi sulphuric acid, so as to set free the oxalic. 

To Dr Wollaston we are also indebted for the discovery of 
the cystic oxyd. This calculous concretion ajipears to be of 
zare occurrence; and has hitherto been found only in a state of 
purity, or free from intermixture of the other ingi^ients already 
enumerated as common to so many of the concretidns. The 
(te^r, fi>f^ his own experience, emstders that this calculus is 
formed!^ tbekydney, and notin die bladder; but dc^^nes, very 
mweitej chteW^'B name already appropriated to it,, into 
^at ^|lenid or mphritie Oxyd. 

' BubstfUice which the discoverer Dr Maxcet has called 
‘^Mn^icrOfydi was first examined by himself, and exhibits die 
blowing pn^erties. It is insoluble in alcohol, edier^ oxt^ 
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\cid, bJ-earbonat of potAsb, and saturated carbonat of ammp*: 
xiiat U is jmatingly ^ubie m acSettc* acid, is soluble itf water 
with more mcQity than lithic acid, and is alsq soluble, although 
not jjery rtitfdBy, in the severd mineral acids* The alkalies in 
any state appear all tb ^Ssolt^e it with great feciliiy* Although 
it*emii^ the ' smell of an animal substance bef<u*e the blow-pipe 
and giveaover fetid ammonm in distillation, it is not blackened 
by sttlt^nric acid. The solution in water would appear to ex- 
hibit slight acid propertiei^^since it reddens litmus paper. It ia. 
eKf}|ly distinguished froq^he lithic acid by the ]^e yello>ir. ces«. 
lour It exhibits wheivacCed on by nitric acid and from the cystic 
oxyd, by the whtti^olour whioh tliis assumes under the same 
circumstances. ^ 

The several saline or other substances of which we have given 
this brief sketch, are generally united with a variable propor- 
tion of the animal matter or niUcus first mentioned, which often 
appears to act as a cement or connecting medium to those which 
have not sulRcicnt tenacity in themselves to form a solid nodule. 
But it is rare to find any one of these existing in a state of pu- 
rity in the different urinary concretions. It frequently happens- 
that calculi are composed of different species of depositions dis*' 
posed in layers ai’ound a common niickus. ^ u V; . ^ 

But as some one of tlm calculous depositions generally pre<^ 
vail in such a manner as to confer a decided character to the* 
concretion into which it enters, the aiulior has formed a corre^ 
spondent classification of varieties. This arrangement *' is l of 
great value to the medical practitioner, fi*om the intimato con-, 
nexion which it possesses with the views on which his practico 
must be founded. The different kinds of urinary calculi may 
be arranged under the following heads, viz. ^ * - 

I. The Calculus; * ' . . 

IL The Caiculus^-principallyconsisting of phospliat 

of 3Lime. - = ; : 

III. The Ammoniacb*Magnesimt Piio^phat^ 6t calculus in which 

this triple salt obviously prevnBs. ‘ 

IV. The Fusible Calculus, consisting of a mixture of tiio two 

/ former;' ' ' ' - > .'i % 

V. The Calculus^ or Oxnlat of Limet ^ ^ 

VL The C^s//c Calculus, consisting of the subsfence called by 
, Dr Wollaston' Cystic Oxydw 

VII. The or concretion composed of two 

or more different s-pecies arranged in alterhate layers. < 

VIII. The Co?ajf?ou«d^CaiCttlus, the ingredients of which are 

.so intimately mixed as not to be" separable without clib- 
mieal ahaly.sis. ^ ^ • . * 

tX. Calculus fi-om the Prostate gland. 
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We aball conclude our account of thia^pai%ef the subject/" 
with' k view as we can gi^ of the ineaps ini:hich the au- 

thot* has' pointed oiyit, by which these severe]^ species of concre- 
t^y be recogniseU even by those whose chemical kqiow- 
ledge & moderate, and whose practice, in cmducting chemical 
ibv^iigations, is limited. In pointing out. this simpik mode Of 
Haklysis, he remarks — 

* • lits not with die pretension of offering any thing new or import- 
ant to professed iexperimental chemists, 1 have introduced these 
details; but merely "to enable those whb^ay feel inclined to ay/ail 
‘ themselves of these hints, to select and procure^, at the smallesl^os- 
stble expense, the apparatus necessary fir .carrj)^^j|^n experiments of 
^this kind; and to obtain with great ease useful p^ictical knowledge 
upon a subject which is commonly supposed to present great difficul- 
ties, and to require considerable Chemical information. ’ 

The requisite instruments are pointed out, and the descrip* 
tions are illustrated by coloured plates, giving very accurate Re- 
presentations of the different calculi. 

The Vuhic calculus is a hard concretion of a brownish colour, 
vaiying in intensity, but generally of pale tints. It is very 
sparingly soluble in water, from which it separates, in small yel- 
lowish crystals, or rather shapeless particles. It is easily dis- 
...solved by the fixed alkalies ; solutions, from which all the acids 
precipitate it of a white colour. But to an inexperienced che- 
jnist, its most obvious characteristic is the pink or rosy hue, 
which il assumes when its solution in nitric acid is evaporated 
ip, dryness, that colour being also dcstroj^ed by the addition of 
acid or an alkali. It may be further added, that it first 
blackens and then evaporates before the blow-pipe, leaving a 
white earthy powder. When it .decrepitates under the same cir- 
cumstances, that effect arises from the intermixture of bkalat of 
lime.* ' ’ 

The conerdtions formed of phosphat oj lime alone, or the 
pure ‘ ho'ne calculus, * present a pale brown polished 

surface, and are regularly laminated; the adhesion of the la- 
minae beingao slight, that they are easily separated in concentric 
crusts. Sometimes those laminae are striated in the fracture, 
being apparently formed of radiating or tieai^ly parallel fibres, 
right angles to their surface. This coricretioH is readily so- 
luble jn nitrous and murtaiic acids iS first blackened by the 
blpWTf^Jpe, but then becomes white, aind undjefgpes ho further 
chikz^enntil the heat is intensely urged, when it is fused, in con- 
sj^uejuce, 6/^^e 'excess of lime contained iff the phosphat. 

calctdusy or ammmit^o-magnesian pJiosphal^* 
hkinc^^^^rto been found in a state of purity, or solely formed 
of from which its name is derived. ' Those calculi are. 
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howevef) d^i^terized by tbie^ f^redominance of this salt; and 
Aey are whtt^, and less com^mct than the preceding. Not nn-^ 
froqnendy, the salt is found distinctly crystallized^ either on the 
surface) or in the interstices of the laminae of which the concre- 
tion is ibrmed^ Before the blow-pipe, they first emit an ammo^ 
* niacal smell ; the fragment then diminishes in size, and at length 
becomes imperfectly fused — the ammonia being at length dissi- 
pated, and phosphat of |nagnesta alone remaining. 

' liYie^fmzble calAdus i&particularly.interesting,— ^ince, with the 
*?jcception of the lithisint occurs more frequently than any other 
spl^cies. It is f^Qaed chiefly of a mixture of the ammoniaoo*^ 
magnesian phjMmat and phosphat of lime ; and its fusibility 
arises from typ mixture of the two salts. Before the blbw-pipe^ 
it forms a vitreous globule ; but as the proportions in which the 
two salts enter into its composition is very jirai’iable, its fusibility 
accordingly varies. The lithic acid, which always exists in this 
concretion, may be separated by pure potash, which dissolves it, 
but also separates the ammonia of the triple phosphat. To thuse 
who are desirous of separating the ingredients ol which this con- 
cretion is formed, it will be sufficient to suggest, that acetic acid, 
or diluted sulphuric acid, will dissolve the triple phosphat, wiUi^ 
obt acting on the phosphat of lime ; and that the muriatic acid 
will aftemards dissolve this salt, leaving the lithic acid untouch- 
ed. It must also be remarked, that the lithic acid is present in 
so large a proportion, as to render the character of the fusible 
calculus obscure. This concretion is commonly the whitest and 
most friable of the whole set, sometimes even resembling chalk ; 
and thus capable, when dry, of being rubbed off' in dust by the 
fingers. The structure is sometimes laminar; and the triple 
phoi^hat, as in a former case, is also sometimes crystallized in 
the interstices of these. In other instances, it is uniformly 
jgpongy and friable, exhibiting no marks of the laminated stnie- 
tore. These calculi are often remarkable for their great size, 
and for adapting themselves to the form of the blad&r. It is 
worthy of remark, that tliose calculous concretions formed on 
foreign bodies, which have accidentally been introduced intc>- 
the bladder, belong to this variety; and that this compoaml 
substance is also the matter deposited in all those cases, in which, 
fipom whatever cause, the urine is detained in the passage, in 
these cases, the evolution of the ammonia, in consequence of 
the putrefaction of the detained urine, causes the precipitattod 
of the phosphat in question. A remarkable iI^stance of this sort 
of calculous deposition occurred in the case of a soldier, who 
received a wound at the battle of Waterloo from a musket 
’ VOL. xxxu# NO. 64 E e 
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bladder. '. He was ia. the osiud' 

wiade; bell, - when extmeted, ^wae'idvMed-With thlcle 

jtieittlliitiii<Mii^-whkb j)r Marcetfound to'beaf'thefotible khicb 
> catadHs, already tnantiwied' aa* dbntahiin^ oxar 




afil^l^pbat of Tlii^coner^tton i» not rieec^erify <^iirao ’’ 
temcd.by the appeavanee whence its imme IW been defived^ 
sometimes ^noOtb, and of a ver]; pale brownisli cbtoun 
'fhe amiior I'cmarks^’ tlnit in thi’ee' inst^es doming under his 
limiiyriecig^ the eurfhee of tbU coneretiomi3(^as found to be crj§^' 
talHzed in dat. octo)iedrons« This caieulus/^^en powdered^ 
imyf> M dissolmi» bv the assistance of heat^ inl!|ftt|ric and in mu- 
riatic acL"I. It is not acteicl on by the pure alkalie^t^but the car- 
bonatsi^idectompGse it by doubio affinity, in a red beat, the 
a?«aU0 .acid is volatilized, a quicklime remains ; and by this trial 
its tiatnre ia readily ascertained. ^ : 

The calculus fi>rmed of the Cj/stic Oxyd, the sixth in the au- 
tlidr’s list, is acted iqion by all the chemical r^a^nts, except 
watoJV fllt*ohol; the acetic, tamric, and eitrid and« satu- 
railed curbonat of ammonia. Hence the leitter eealt mav be em- 
ployed to precipitate it from the nitric, muriatic,' or .otW acids 
ik which it may have been dissolved ; and the acetic or citric 
acids to separate it from tire alkalies. By cither process, the 
oayd may be easily obtained. It is capable of ciystallizing, 
wwn combined cit£^r with the alkalies or tlm acids;: but tlie 
H^^Oineti'ical forms of the crystal have not been ascertained. 

liMlie attei'iiatiug' calculus, the different substances formerly 
meh^iicd, occur \i\ layers. Thus lithic addv alternates witli 
oxabit'Oi&ltmc, or with "the phosphat; or the oxahit* alternates 
with *tht*se liiUer* It is obvious, tliat attention is required to 
distinguish these calculi, and the several substances ^of which 
they are 'Composed; and that their examination can^only he 
conducted by separating the layers, and applying to the differ- 
ent substances tiie several tests already enumerated. 

. Under the Bill head are included all these concretions of a 
conipositimi so^mixed, as not to admit of being referred to any 
the pu'cedit:^ : These are not frequent; and the author con- 
that, limy may be recognisetl by thcir 'icregukr figures, 
ibeir jndei^rmintite c6lottrs,>^want of stratification and hardness* 
i^ .ik nb^^^s that they cannot be analysed witliout much expe- 
refined chemfeal knowledge; nor is it likely that me*- 
^a^m^titioners, wdiose acquaintance with chemistry is unfor- 
rare, and very limited when it does exist, will ever 
disci iininate Uicse varieties, as the autlfor’s. good lia- 
^n^cukl I'crimps fain hope. It is not uiicomzncm m liberal 
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and modest iiieii; to forget the nature , and variety of the - no-* 
qiiirements 4>y wtudi they are dUlingutshed from their neighs 
hours. The calculus of tlie Ptvstate^ gland has been finiud by 
Dr Wdlaston to< conmt of a neutral or pertect phosphat of 
lime ; and the size of these concretions varies from tliat ot a pin’s 
* bead to that of a hazel nut*--rdicjr colour being yellowish brown, 
and: their forms spheroidal* 

Thus terminates Dr^Marcet’s list; but he has subjoined a 
species of appendix in the ^th Chapter, in which he aescribes 
' jwo additional substalfces incapable of being referred to any of 
the varieties whi^ it contains : of each of these, however, but 
one example hfm occurred to him, and d^ey may therefore be 
* accidentalymd solitary productions. * / < 

, The first of these was of an oblong spheroidal shapes and 
weighed only 8 grains. The tcxtui'e was compact, hard awd 
laminated, and the surface smooth ; the colour a reddish cinna* 
mon. The substance of which it was formed has already been 
described by the name. of the Xaiithic Oxyd; and it is therefore 
unnecessary to enter into any further account of this concretion. 

In the enumeration of the ingredients of calculi already given, 
we have also mentioned JUnrim. This forms the second of the 
two new varieties contained in Chapter 4tb; and the oakulus 
itself was a spheroidal body of the size of a small pea. 

From the examinations which the author has made of a great 
variety of the calaiU preserved in the museums of different^os* 
pitals, it appears that the litbic concretion is of most CQimaon 
occurrence, and the fusible and mulberry calculi follow next in 
order;, and, by the records of die cases in those hospitals where 
the stones have been preserved, the proportion of deaths appear-^ 
ed to be greatest among those patients labouring under calculi 
of the compound or mixed kind. 

Dr Marcel has bestowed considerable pains in collecting in- 
formation, with the view of ascertaining whether this disea^ 
prevails equally, or nearly so, in various countries, and in tlie 
different stations of life ; or whether its frequency be influenced 
by varieties of climate, or peculiarities in our habits and occu- 
pations. He has met with considerable difficulties in this branch 
of bis inquiry,^ from the negligent manner in which rthc records 
of cases are preserved in the great hospitals of this country; but 
. he has nevertheless obtained some curious mid im^iortant genjc- 
1^1 results. As an honourable Exception to this unaccountiddc 
defect in the regulations in public hospitals, the author mentions 
the Norwich Infirmary, where all the ciilculi which have b^i 
extracted by operation in that hospital for the last 44“ yea^, 
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juDountto tf^die enormous number of 506) lia?e been eaiefuUy. 
IKnapter#eP'.'#i^ Ibe circumstftnces eadi ston^ stei}' 

^ bjMit of ^e <^eration' di8dncdy recorded. From these do- 
mattiiA the following Table has been conetfncted. , 

* rftj^turna of the cases of Lithotomy in tl|& Norfolk and Norwich 
Hospital, from 1772 to 1816, m^ng a period of 44 years. 


Males 

Females. 


Naxnbw of Operattoos. * j/eains. 

— ; ^ 

Adults. Total Children. Adults. Total^ 


251 478 

20 28 



235 271 



^ It appears from the above Table, that the mean annual number 
of causes of lithotomy in the Norwidi Hospital, during the last forty- 
fb^r years, has been 11^, or 23 in every two years ; and that the 
toed number of fatal cases in the 506 operations, is 70; — a propor- 
66n of deaths corresponding to 1 in or 4 in 29. It appears also, 
that the proportion of females undergoing the operation, is to that of 
mSes as 58 to 1000, or about 1 to 17; and thik the mortality from 
tht^operation in children is only about 1 in 18, while in adults it is 
4 ,.{||! 199 ' that is, nearly quadruple. The number of patients admit- 
ti^dtlrijng that period, when these 506 cases of Hthotomy occurred, 
aamtoted to 18,859; which corresponds to about 1 in 88, and ex- 
in an astonishing degree, that obtained from any of the other 
public institutions, lo the records of which 1 have had access ; and 
it h^comes an object of considerable interest, for future inquirers to 
ilipktaiDj by multiplied comparisons and observations of this kind, 
wbotW this circMmstanqe may be traced to any peculiarities in tho 
habits er situation of tliat district. 

^ The. number of stone cases in different hospitals, may no doubt 
be' in some degree induenced by the particular bins of the surgeons. 
Of by the^celebtity, which they may, have acquired in that operation, 
i)|;C(Uisequence. of which patients come from a great distance for the 
ptHi»ke of being operated upon. But this circumstance caimot pos- 
sibly account pr so great a prevalence of stone cases in the Norwich 

nature of the soil in that part of the island, cannot? 
on the subject, since the pri^ortion of calculi con* 
is;smaller in the Norwich Infirmary than it is in Lon* 

Commentaiy on Exed Air, ” publidwd ia 
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' 1779^ I find a wiou$ statUtkal inquiry into the different freqoeitoy ^ 
of the 8tone» in various parts of England ; irom which it appear^ 
amongst other singular results^ that the proportion of calculous cases 
iff the Norwich Infirmary up to that period, was about SO times as 
, great as in the Cambridge .Ho^ital. On the other hand, he found 
the disease in other parts of England remarkably uniform in its fre-* 
quency« Thus, in the Gloucester, Worcester, Hereford, and Exeter 
Hospitals, the pr<g)ortioiA of stone cases was 1 in S94< patients. ' In 
the North-east part of j^gland, including the hospitals of Newcastle, 
Y^rk, Leeds and Mancnester, the proportion was 1 in 4>2(>« But in 
the North-west of England, comprehending the hospitals of Li- 
verpool, ChesmfT Shrewsbury, and the whole of North Wales, the 
proportion wjw only 1 in 5223. Dr Dobson therefore concluded, 
that the stone is a more common disease in the cider districts, than 
in North Wales and the North of England ; and he was also led to 
believe, from the results of his inquiry, that hard waters rather pre- 
vent than promote the formation of the stone, — an opinion which 
seems to be confirmed by the good effects of the Buxton, Matlock^ 
Bath, Bristol, and other hard waters in calculous disorders. ’ p. 27. 

In St Thomas’s Hospital in London, during the last 10 years, 
the average number of cases in lithotomy has not exceeded 1 in 
528 patients; in Bartliolomew’s, in five years, 1 in 340; in 
Guy’s, for the same period, 1 in 300. 

In Paris, there are properly but two hospitals which may be 
considered as places of general resort for the operation of litho- 
tomy ; though a few insulated cases occasionally occur in other 
Infirmaries. These are, the Hopital de la Charite^ and the Ho* 
pital des Enfans Malades. 

In the Hopital de la Char He, the proportion is about I in 
250 ; in the Hopital des Enfans Medades, about 3000 children, 
of both sexes under the age of 15, are annually admitted ; and 
the average number of stone cases is about six. In the hospital 
at Clement Perrand, about 2000 patients are ^nually ad** 
mitted ; and the average number of calculous cases for the last 
twelve years has been six. 

* Before the Revolution, the average number of stone cases in this 
hospital was 10. The gradual diminution of this disease since the 
Revolution, is ascribed to the improvement which has taken place in 
the condition of the poorer classes, especially in regard to their diet. * 
p. 41. - 

^ 1 think 1 have found, in the course of this inquiry, sufficient 
ground to conclude, (though accurate data cannot at present he ob- 
tained), that the occurrence of lithotomy in the London hospitals has, 
for some years, gradually diminished ; and this may be owing, partly 
to a real reduction in the frequency of the stone from some altera*i> 
Ron in the diet or habits of the people, or from the use of appro*^ 
priate medicines; and partly to the circumstance of calculous patients 
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^clt«ively» as was forakdir '^ oaiie^^ti^'^e 
for the opemtion. 

flors; by , a Dis^eftation piAlS^^ed. at Leyden in iSOS, 
ns, * De Causis^ imWiini^ *ii^.EepuAli &Um* m^^ 
h9i>^fltaqi(mimf that similar remark on ^ duarinofion in-the tiiiq}fen^ , 
calculous disorders, have also been > n»u}e m the ContitienU 
rd}^4t is stated in that Thkis, that fr<»n4hd ^eaMTOO to 1735^ 277 
individuals had undergone the operation <£ litbotfany in the hospiki 
ofc Amsterdam ; from i}33 to 1766, the nunA^ was reduced tOrl4?7 ; 
and from 1 767 to 1 79d, it was further diminisKlMi to 78. . This progr^ 
aive reduotian in the freqifency of the disease, is^^ribed. to the ia*^ 
troduction and gradual dissemination of tea as axrJSlrticle of diet a* 
iBongat all classes. ’ p. 36. \ 

^ It' jias.bfen observed, that a very considerable proportion of the 
cases of calculi occurs in children. This, however, obtains only a- 
moog the poor classes. For in tlie higher ranks, or even in tlie low- 
est dasses, provided they are well fed, the same frequency is not ob- 
served.’ p.a0j> 

^ In this early stage of the inquiry, and until a much greater num<^ 
her of documents than those 1 have been able to collect shall have 
been procured, we shonld in vain attempt to connect the facts af- 
forded by those reports with any systematic view of the causes of cal- 
culous disorders. In the mean time, sufficient evidence has already 
been obtained to show, in some establishments both in this and 
other countries, a remarkable uniformity prevails in regard to the 
fokluencY of the disease, whilst, in other instances, a great discord- 
sme^ h observable ; and that none of the circumstances commonly 
sUfl||^ctqd to inducncc this disorder, can satisfaeforily account for this 
of results. This naturally leads to the suspicion, that the 
tendency to form urinary calculi must arise from some general causes^ 
independent of any of the peculiarities of food or beverage to which 
tbi^y have been usually ascribed ; and since it appears that, in hot 
cUfnatesi and especially between the tropics, these complaints are al- 
most ^unknown, and that, in our climate, they are particularly apt to 
ntlack persons of studious or sedentary habits of life, one is naturally 
led to connect these circumstances with the great changes in the u- 
.rine known to arise from different conditions of the surface of the 
body, and to inquire whether, amongst other causes, ^ere may not 
Im some essential connexion between the state of tlie cutaneous fonc- 
ridkji and the greater or less prevalence of this class of disorders.— 
Mr Copland ilutcbison, in a valuable paper in the Medical and Chi- 
rq^gical Transactions, has shown tlmt calculous disorder, are of ex- 
tremely ^0 occurrence among seafaring people. ’ p. 4<5. 

The concluding chapter relates to tiie Medical Treatment of 
Cisleulott^^jlorclers; but upon this branch of the subject 5 we 
without extending our remarks beyond the limits 
ybi dj^PlilttH obsei've ; ^nd iude^ we suspect that some of, 
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we have already «ai(l miito cnongb, 

Mre i^nnot conclude without noticing whnt I)r Marccthas 8t|d4 
to the Use of.MegUjKUij — a remedy which hud been 
iftcendy introduced^ and witli p^’ent promise of advamugf, when 
• we last brought this sulgcctr before our readers, but which has 
been tkince proved, 1:gr. more extended expci-lcnco, to be by uo 
meims so generullyr appUcable in this disease as was ut /iiwt sup- 
jK)sed, and to hare in many cases highly injurious. 

* The practice of sul^ituting the use of magnesia for that of al- 

kaline medicines, in ca^sof lithic calculus (which was suggested by 
Sir Evbrard and Mr Hatchett, and coniiuunicated to the 

public by Mrjw . Braxde), is an useful addition to the medical 
treatment of i^culous disorders. Magnesia being less offensive to 
the stomach, and yet capable of removing acidity from the digestive 
organs, (an inconvenience genei-ally accompanying the calculous dia- 
tlicsis), it is often found advantageous to use it in long protracted 
cases, rather than caustic or subcarbpnatcd alkali, the constant use 
of which would ultimately injure the stomach. Yet such is the ten- 
dency which the public has to overrate the utility of a new practice, 
or to take a mistaken view of its proper application, that there is e- 
very rcasQU to believe that the use of magnesia has, ' of lute years, 
become a frequeut source of evil in calculous disorders. 

* Jn the first place, it cannot be doubted, that whenever it is de- 
siiable to convey to the urine, alkaline properties, the mineral alka- 
lies w'ifl answer this purpose more quickV readily than magnesia, 
a much less soluble substance, the .beneficial * effects of which are 
chiefly to be ascribed to its .absorbing ahd combining with any re- 
dundant acid in the primee vitey and thus acquiring an aperient pro- 
perty. But 'there is another and more important objection to the in- 
discriminate use of magnesia, which is, that this earth being the base 
of one of the most common species of calculi, the aimnoniacO'irnag- 
Rcsian phps{^iat, there is nearly an even chance, when piagncsiais 
prescribed ^^diout any previous knowledge of the nature of the catcu* 
lus, that it wilLprove injurious, not only by afibrding the [mnelpal 
dement of that calculus, but also by neutralizing, in the prini^ 
any portions of ^uncombined acid, by means of which the calculous 
matter might have been held in solution. That this may actually 
happen, J have myself, within the last four years, repeatedly witness- 
ed ; t^t is to say, 1 have met with patients who had been for months^ 
pr even for years, in the habit of taking daily doses qf magnesia, ei- 
ther by the advice of their medical attendants, or merely in compli- 
ance with tlie popular practice, for the removal of calculi or gravel, 
which proved, on examination, to be of the magnesian or fusible kfod. 
The complaint had, by this means, become more and more confirm- 
ed ; and the patients, mistaking the neutralizing and aperient pro« 
pertiesof the alkaline earth, for its supposed solvent powers, 
iepntinued this baneful practice, till the examination of the sand do- 
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popited l3f or of some fragmeat of t|le calddlus, hj^d madt. 

them fi^r^e of t^qiir Qrror. . - , 

. ‘ 4hO|Iiej^ itiod of mconveniepce sometimes arising frp^ the obsd- 
aate^i^jl^udiciws use of magnesia, whiqh.^was ^ bUely pointed^u^ 
by Mr Edward Brande, Js the accumulatioh and consolidarioo of 
la^e masses of magnesia, which, from accklenital causes, are some* 
times detained in the intestines, in which they have been known to 
produce distressing and even fatal effects. * ^ p. 170* 
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Art# IX. The Gas Bhm^pipe ; or Art oj hy bteming 

the Gaseous Constituents of Water : Giving theyAistory of the 
Ifhilosapkical Apparatus so denominated ; and ine Proofs of 
Analogy in its Opet'ations to the Nature of Volcanoes* With 
an Appendices containing Account of Experhnenis with this 
BUm-pipe. By Eoward Daniel Clarke, LL# D# Profes- 
sor of Mineralogy in the University of Cambridge, &c. &c# 
Cadell & Davies. London, 1819. pp. 109. 


"IT^hile we are all sufficiently affected by changes in the mo- 
ral arid political world — by the fall of empires and the 
rise of republics — by the terrors df war abroad, and of peace e- 
iitoblishments and reform meetings at home, — we survey, with 
linaci^untable indifference, the operations which are perpetually 
^qing qn in the natural world ; the various wonders which are 
^QStantlv presented to us, both on the surface and in t^e inte- 
ri^ of the earth ; the majesty of mountains, and the stupen- 
peiidqus depth of the lakes and valleys they enclose ; the bounds 
expanse of the ocean, or the sublimcr horrors of volcanic 
^plosion, with al] the awful phenomena which accompany it. 
^ven in those parts of die world which are most exposed to 
those tremendous visitations — where, in the short space of one 
night, a counti'y rich in fertility and cultivation, may be over- 
yrhelmed by torrents of liquid fire — cities the most splendid and 
'populous be buHed beneath stones and ashes, or ingnlphed iii 
ibe bosom of the eaith, — ^the inhabitants live in a state of stupid 
a^urity, regardle^ of the wonders which surround them, and 
uBhidved even by the dangers which, sooneiT or later, maybe 
to Jhem. 

^ ' Tp the/gpathy with which these natural phenomena are view- 
edg^'jU awfbg the imperfect and inaccurate accounts g^veu by perr 
residt;^ in the countries themselves ; and among die very 
who h^ve been directed' in dieir investigations by 
lienfiiilc yie>v^ the ^ most extraordinary misconceptions bayq 
, pnterWne^ and the most absurd theories promtdgqie^. 
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historian Vesuvius, the P^re della Torre, in Bis StoHh 
e Fenomeni del Vesuvio, has. the hardihood to assert, that Ve* 
savins has not been formed by volcanic irruption, by little and 
lit£lef but IS composed of dUIerent strati^ and differs from other 
snountains only in being consumed by internal fire;~and even 
this observation he qualifies by saying, that in the interior rocks 
of the Somma, there is not a vestige of fire to be seen ! Far 
superior certainly lo tlns,^is the work of Giocni upon the lith&* 
logy of Vesuvius, pub^^hed at Naples in 1791 : But it is con- 
fined to Vesuvius only; and his observations are not sufficient- 
ly extended to t|>^olcanic district of which it forms a part, to 
establish the ^uisite comparison between the various substan-- 
ces which a long series of irruptions b.ave produced, and to 
which every new irruption is adding. What was wanting, how- 
ever, to complete this,, was shortly after supplied in the able 
and ingenious w^ork of Scipio Brcislac, which was published at 
Florence in 1798. By his indefatigable researches, this writer 
has made us acquainted with the composition of the Campania, 
^and added much more to our knowledge respecting volcanio 
productions, than any of his countrymen before or since. As 
to the accounts of travellers who visit those countries, they are 
by no means to be relied upon. Viewing the scenes around them 
with feelings very different from those of apathy with which the 
natives regard tnem, their minds are fille<l with consternation 
and suri)rtse,— they are unable to collect their senses, scattered 
and terrified by the awful grandeur of phenomena, not unmixed 
with danger, which surround them. Every thing is seen under 
an exaggerated form ; and their descriptions arc replete '^with 
inaccuracies and misstatements. Some of them have added 
theory to narrative, and have undertaken, by ingenious hypo^ 
theses, to account lor the appearances which they describe. 

Of these, Dr Clarke, better known as a man of travel in Rw* 
sia, than of science in Cambridge, but justly esteemed in this 
pacity also, has conceived a theory, which, in the dangerous and 
illusive moment of its first conception, he has been tempted to 
publish. In an account which he gave of a Gas Blow-pipe, iii 
the Journal of the Royal Institution, for 1816, this tlikiry waa 
hinted at, in language, however, somewhat obscure, and not 
calculated to provoke much discussion. But when the docstrme 
is formally stated in a book made on purpose, and gravely 
posed as a discovery in natural science, we feel ourselves c^l^d 
upon to inquire into ite merits, with all respect for the excellent 
aiifl very ingenious author, but with the freklmn which U'utb /^ 
quires, and which be would be tbe last person in the world 
pdmplain pf. ^ 

First of fJif then, respecting the instrument itself, pf which 
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IIA wo]^ to give the bifltoiy^ we mi^ be permitic^ 

to otiseif^^ many yearn agOi die opt^iion^ of the blow- 

assisi^ by the vse iw and hydrogen goses^ 

timple inam]er,-—eidier. by Urging the flame'sef a 
iq»int^{atnp» by a oonden^ stream m* oxygen, gas, (the hydro-% 
'fipom the mcoh<d mhing dtiring wkii die oxy- 

jff^ and producing a veiy intense by propeiUng the 

two gases from dij^mt res^oirs, tbAmgh twosninll apertuircs, 
applmd to the floihe of a candle. Thbxontrivanee is ns old as 
the tinde of Lavoisier. But it wae found that the heat was ma- 


terially increased, if the gases were mixed iifS^e same reservoir 
before they were inflamed; and it is said thatuhey were first 
used in this way bv an unknown German, who i^cd and com*^ 
pressed them in a bladder having a blow*pipe attached to it. 
Certain it is, that seventeen years ago, Dr Thomson made ex- 
periments with the mixed gases ; but was obliged to abandori 
the use of them in this state, by the frequent accidents that hap- 
pened from the apparatiLS bursting when a rctrogritide motion 
of the flame took place. Soon after Mr Tennant’s discovery 
, (which k the foundation of Sir H. Davy’s safety-lamp), tliat an 
explosive mixture of gas might be inflamed through a capillary 
tube, without danger of communicating with the body of the 
gas itt the reservoir. Dr Clarke consulted with Mr IJewmim, 
a*phUosopfaical instrument maker in London, who recommend- 


m ^that'a condensed mixture of oxygen and hydrogen shonld 
he propelled throi^ a capillary tube. Sir H. Dav^ was con- 
and was or opinion that there could be no danger, if a 
Culm not larger than of an inch in diameter was ustul. 
Ateordingly^ a bIow-»pipe upon this principle was made by Mr 
Kewman, in which the mii^ure of two parts of hydrogen and 
one of oxygen was used, with perfect safety, for a c|uartcr of a 
yemv-^whep, by some defect in the capillary tube, the whole 
ai^mratus burst.; and from that time the mstriunent couhl no 
ioi^er be used with security. This danger was, however, got 
arid' of by a most ingeiuous contrivance of Mr Cumming, ^Pro- 
of' Ch«nktry at Cambridge, who, by means of a cylin- 
partly fllled witli oH, effected a separation between the. jet 
and the great body Kjf gas. in the reservoir ; so that, 
accident produce the retrogradamotion of the fliune,. 
only with a small 4}iiafitky.o|f, gp&^abfm the 
oilE^^nld tbo oil .effectually pi*events tlic . iarther nrogress of 
fla^ to the vest of tlie gaseous mixture, A detailed ac- 
blow^ptpe itself^ and of thk simple, and beautiflil 
beieen in the book itself in which there, 
pl^es of bofh^ instroments. Dr .Clarke, we, 
do^ by vxesm attempt to arrogate to himself the 
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merit of this discovery^ or io derive Mr Cumming of^lil 
praise. On the eontrary he states^ that he has reason to be' 
thankful for such a valuable addition to his apparatus, f v^ith^ 
otfl Which it is worse than useless ; \ and that ^ it therefore 
«coines a duty of gratitude to lay die weater stress iifyon that part 
of tbe^ invention to which bi^nd m doubt be is indebted for 
his present safely. ’ ^ it not been (says he, with his usual 
good nature) for < this oir&mstance, it would have iUlen to the 
lot of some other perqpn to have vnritten the history of the 
Gas Blow-pipe, and to have rendered it rather tragiica} than 
amusing. ’ p. doctrine of volcanoes, to which we now 

proceed, may^^refore be deemed the principal object of this 
publication. ' 

The grand postulate upon which almost all the theories of 
volcanoes depend, is the existence of fire in the bowels of the 
earth. To this, no doubt it has been objected, that it is a gra»> 
tuitous assumption, and, even if granted, is inadequate to ex*- 
plain all that is required. We do not mean to enter at present 
into any discussion respecting the truth of the Huttonian theo* 
ry ; nor is it necessary, for the explanation of volcanic phenome- 
na, to suppose a perpetual central heat capable of melting lime- 
stone by its intensity. But if it can be shown that with no very 
great elevation of temperature, the observed effects may be pro- 
ciuced — we conceive such an hypothesis may be admitted, with- 
out any great violation of probability. But before we state what 
we have to offer upon this subject, we shall briefly consider tfaei: 
tlieory which is proposed by Dr Clarke, and mention our cb*^ 
jections to it. 

His own statement is somewhat loose and unconnected,^ nor 
is it calculated to cqnvcy his meaning with precision ; but the 

{ principle upon which he proceeds is simply this — That water, 
i’om the sea, is admitted into the lower paits of the mountaitiy 
and there decomposed,— that its gaseous constituents are obtain- 
ed in a state of mixture and extreme ^mj^essiem, and afterwards 
spt fire to, — that in some cases the wfame mixture expltnlfts al^ 
once, with tremendous violence, tearing whole mountains fraibr 
tlieir beds, and blowing them into the air ; while in others, the 
mixture is propelled through ah infinite multitude of tubes in 
tlie bosom of tine mountain, and the jet of flame thrown upmi 
masses of rock and other substances,' which imme^ately yield to 
its power ; and entering into a state of perfect fusion, (mil over 
at Uie mouth of the crater in torrents ot liquid fire. 

In thejfn^ pla^^ would ask, how does Dr Clarke con- 
ceive the water to be decompo^l ? In 12, he says, ^ M' 
under all the circumstances of more exalted temperature, and 
pf the changes induced iy chemical affimtieSf oUch as those which 
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ihe m^iOs ^f the eatiks, wair 
tip fiitid its gas^m ams^Umm^ exposed to com-^ 

Now, we apprehend Dr Olarhe^s meaniDg to be, 
facts access .to large masses of those peculiar ntbtals 
efij^t’C^nstitute the alkaline heated by un-^* 

Chases to a very high temperature, it> will, in consequence 
t^i^henncal affinity, he decomposed by Ae heated metal. The 
gj^t heat so near the base or the mountain/ is almost as diffi- 
c^t’ to be accounted for as the volcano i^lf : But if this were 
gl over,’ is Dr Oarke, after all his chemical experience, to be 
uiformed what must be the result of the affinis^ to which be re- 
fer^ ? Is it possible he should have forgot, lhatyhe oxygen of 
the water will combine with the metal, forming an oxide, — 
and Am hydrogen alone will be evolved ? Let us suppose, for 
example, that cakiim is the metallic base which the water flows 
aver. Upon the water being decomposed, oxide of calcium, or 
limd^ is formed ; and the hydrogen that is evolved, ei Aer escapes 
through the crevices of the rocks in a state of harmless gas, or, 
mixing with the first body of atmospheric air which it comes in 
contact with, maypossibli^he inflamed, and occasion an explosion. 
So that, even gi'anting, what weare by no means disposed to ad* 
mit, that water is thus decomposed, it will avail the author no* 
thing. For how can he establish his analogy to the blow*pipc^ 
witlmut his oxygen gas ? And where is he to obtain this r If 
atmospheric air, how will he ever get the mixture properly 
compressed, and then inflamed just at the critical moment ? 
P^haps he has a volcanic battery in reserve to decompose the 
water, from the positive and negative wires of which he will see 
no difficulty whatever in collecting, uniting and compressing die 
gases: die facility of* inflaming the mixture will be the same as 
bjefore — ^stoues will be ejected — crocks melted — /ava formed — and, 
ip short, every uncommon appearance accounted for in the most 
pt^Lse and satisfiictory manner ; as satisfactorily and as precise- 
ly at leost, ,03 framers of hypotheses generally desire, when they 
li^e no limits to Aeir assumptions in the facts of the case, and 
change their assumptions to meet every turn in Ae difficulty. 

We proceed, however, to offer what we conceive to be a more 
jriausible explanation of volcanic phenom^oa. . There can be tio 
clo«3^ that heat will have different effo(:ts upon bodies, accord*? 
iflg. A inwhidi A^ are pla^, and under 

is applied to them, The same h<^t which pro- 
do^ one .^ange at the surface of , Ae eorA, will operate in 
qtdA, manner when it actrupoii the same substances at 

dti^b.^eldw the aumce. What Ats difference, 
in aitlouht to, our' in^perience of Ae processes which 

on in Ae interior of Ae globe prevents us from con^ 
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pudng; bal b» it can be shown by direct experiment, that 
a<^onbf heat is modified when applied to bodies under die" 
pressure of a superincumb^t weight, we may safely infer, tha4^ 
afi^c^us rj^ults will be produced upoO substances placed in 
similar circ^Stances, beneath the durtace of the earth. 

* The tendency of a^i increased pressure on bedies to which an 
increasing beat is applied, is to confine those partis iHiich, front 
their volatility, would otherwise be dii^ersed ; and, ^ thus con- 
fining, to force them to undergo a more intense heat.V These 
volatile parts will necesaarily be changed, not only by the in? 
crease of temperature to which they are exposed, but by being 
at the same time^ept in combination with the substances fio^. 
which they originate : and a compound will be formed, essriin 
tially differing from the results which the action of the same he^ 
would produce from the same body, under a pressure not 
ceeding that of the atmosphere. Suppose, for example, that 
calcareous bodies, under great compression, are subjected to a 
variable heat: the first efi^t produced will be the evolution of 
carbonic acid gas ; but the escape of tliis air being prevented by 
the pressure, and the calcareous earth exposed to a more in^ 
tense heat, it will be, in all probability, softened, or even conr* 
pletely melted. ^ 

Tlife theory was first sugge^ed to that truly great philoso^ 
pher, the kte Dr Black, by some experiments which he mad^ 
with the barytic earth ; and it was afterwards confirmed by u 
scries of experiments performed witli singular accuracy and pa«> 
tience by Sir James Hall, — an account of which is published in 
the sixth volume of the !l^mburgh Philosophical Transactions, 
and reviewed in the ninth volume of this JournaL As the ban 
rytie earth has a greater attraction for carbonic acid gas than 
common calcareous earth has, the carbonate of barytes wiU 
stand a greater heat before it parts with its carbonic acid gaa. 
Dr Black accordingly found, that at a certmn temperature the 
eardi was fused, wmfe the gas was not yet expelled ; and tha^ 
when the heat was so increased as to drive off the carbonic acid^' 
gas, the earth immediately lost its fluidity, and was reduoeii 
to a caustic state. Hence he concluded, that the fusion 
owing to the gas remaining €»nbodted in the eartli, and entering 
into some new chemical combination with it when exposed to a 
more intaise action of heat. He thought it, therefore, perfectly^ 
reasonable to suppose, that, if other bodies, such as the calcare^ . 
ous, though they may resist, the force of any heat, however ih^ 
tense, on the surface of the earth, w^rc cojftfine'd by 
so ws to prOvmit die fixed air they contain from 
they would become , sofienM^ imd liiell Uke tbe carbonate of 



, that » reqm^d bv their 


conceitM tbkt thie 'fimosi which is 
{blind to have taken ptiuse ainong datcareous strata^ 
inanner sadsf^orilv :accdttnt^ .. 

who foandedl tne stron^st ar^ments in &vour 

B System upon these experiments of Dr jEHack^ contented 
I with dedttcing frmii analogy all that was wsmting to ge- 
e the prindple^ supposing alrays, dial the de^.ees of 
and compression employed by Nature were beyond any that 
art of man coukl produce:— ^nor was it till Sir J. Hall insti- 
„:ttited h& course of ^perimentS) that direct proof of the truth of 
theory wa^ obtained. From some trialsVhich he happen- 
to! make on the fusion of whinstone, he asSi^rtained that it 
llurdi^d atabout 28® of Wedgwood's pyrometer : He recollect- 
4^ atthesameiinie, that crystals of calcareous spar were not 
'^^mmonly iibm in whinstone; and therefore con- 

mded, that if the Huttonian theory were true, the two bodies 
jhu^ hare been in a state of fusion ; and the temperature at 
Ir^ich the liquid spar congealed must be, if any thing, lower 
m the case of die whinstone. The heat, then, at which 
‘such a substance as carbonate of lime might be fused, was not 
beyond the power of his application; and the only difficulty that 
O^un^ed was, how to apply a pressure sufficient to prevent its 
4i^mpo8itioii. The various means he resorted to aire given at 
Hi^th in the account be&ire mentioned; and to this onr limits 
whge us to refer’ such of our readers as have the curiosity to 
]£^pw this interesting subject in its details. We shall confine 
, diirselves to a very brief notice of his experiments. 

..VjSir James Hall’s fi-rst experiments were made with carbonate 
irf lime introduced into a common giin barrel, which, when 
jrammed down to the breech, occupied about three inches; the 
ri^niulng space was crammed to the muzzle with baked pipe- 
•ejoy, ana tim l^rrel hermetically sealed. The breech was then 
,^^pOsed> hr e feuffie, to a heat ^narked 25® by Wedgwood’s py- 
*^^meter ; and t|ic result obtained (when the expansive force did 
injure the barrel, and thereby spoil the experiment) was an 
^slutinated mass resembling stone, and requiring a consider- 
‘ Jabfe blow from a hammer to break it It enervesced in nitric 
thus shewing that it still retained its carlmnic acid. In a 
stage his experiments, his apparatus being made more 
various improvem^te tnai^sfiggesteo themselves 
Jm^'th^f^ufse of die inquiry, the iresults obtained were in the 
“ * * - eesafitfacipryv Qheof these appeared with a rim of 

^mii^Wparen^^ and having a saline fracture. 
rgit;*^’says $ir JetU» Hai4 < a space more than 
an inch square wawi found to be completely crystal- 
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lized, and to have acquired the rhomboidal fracture of calcare^ 
ona spar. It vras white and opaque, and presented three sets of 
parallel plates, which were seen under tnree different aisles/ 
Aj^d^afterwards^ when a mc^e intense heat was applied, ^ the 
carbonate boiled over the lips of the miaU tube in which it Was 
^nclosf^ahd ran doVrn tlie sides of it, complete fusion being 

thus accomplished. A hew adyjustmeni of hie apparatus, by a 
contrivance oh the principle dP the safety-valves in n steam-en« 
gine, enabled him* to ascertain a very important desideratum; 
namely, a comparison of the quantity of compression with some 
known standards And the conclusions to be drawn froih his 
experiments on this part of the subject, are, that a compressing 
force equal to 9^ atmospheres, or 1700 feet of sea, is sufficient 
to form limestone — that a weight equal to atmospheres, 6t 
3000 feet of water, is requisite for the formation of perfect hiar* 
blc— and that a pressure of 173 atmospheres, or about a mile of 
sea, is all that is required to fuse carbonate of lime, and to pro- 
duce it in a state of perfect crystallization, — tlie propel* degree 
of heat, of course, being in all these cases applied. 

The application of these statements to volcanic pfaenomen^^ 
is obvious. Putting the Huttonian general hypothesis of a cen- 
tral fire ont of the question, it cannot be denied, that, in vol^a<^. 
nic regions, there must exist a considerable heat. Its position. 
IS probably not far below the surface ; but its existence is a 
of which we have undeniable evidence. The only argument ^ 
any plausibility that has ever been adduced against tbe expla- 
nation of volcanic eruption, by the presence of heat alone, is 
the difficulty of ccmceiving a heat so intense as to melt rocks 
and calcareous matter, and at the same time so variable os some- 
times to produce this mighty effect, while at other times it re- 
mains in a stale of comparative inactivity'. Now, we think 
that sufficient proof has been given, that such effects as tbe fu- 
sion of rocks and formation oF lava may be produced by no very' 
extraordinary elevation of temperature, assisted by the (impres- 
sion which th*e superincumbent strata will naturally afibrd. Tliat 
Nature actually does perform those operaUons by these mcans^ 
is another question, and one which caimot be decided upon with 
absolute certainty : But if ever there was a theoiy touted up- 
on a synthetical argument (which must be resortra to where iho 
operations to be explained are beyond die reach of actual, ol^ 
servation), and strengthened by a strict coneistency with known 
Wc conceive it to be the oile now propounded. 

As to tbe disappearance of Water in the neighbouring wfAhp 
and even the diminution which is sometime^bserved of tne ^ 
previous to a groat irruptictti,-^&ci8 which Br Clarke lays, mneih 
1 \ ' . ' ■ 
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.stress up<^ as, ailments in favour of ]tjieoiy 5 *«**'-Ao great in»» 
geimit^ will^be necessary to account for diem. The commotion 
ivhicb^mi^inevitably take place m the bowels of the mountain 
while, internal fires are augmentmg-4>the .calcareous earths, 
«i;id btbi^ substances of the mineral kingdom .paanng from a*so)i(l 
tOvS liquid state, and exerting expansive fcnrc^s, vast in pix>por‘^ 
iacin-to the magnitude of the melted matter-^-^nll necessarily 
cause partial rendings and earthquakes^ in the lower regions of 
the mountain ; the springs which supply. the*iieighbouring wells 
will be for a time dried up by the sudden heat ; and the fissures, 
which must occasionally oe made in the bed of the sea, will 
swallow up the water that flows over them, abd cause a tempo- 
rary diminution of its height. ^ The consequence^of this will be 
-s^what is frequently observed'to be the case-^that the part of 
the water which happens to be admitted into the heated part of 
idle inountain, will be converted into steam— and, where it is 
eonflned by the strata around it, will burst forth with all its 
imcontrollable power, detonating witli the noise of thunder, 
and ejecting rocks and mud and lava, and everything that op- 
poses it, by the vehemence of its explosion. 

We ought not to close this article, without giving the reader 
some specimen of the book before us.— We may not be able to 
extract much scientific matter for his edification, but ace sure 
^at something may be found for his amusement. Dr 
mccis most writers in description; and has in great perffflVm 
the talent of placing the scenes he has witnessed omore our 
eyes. An instance of this occurs in these pages. In the year 
l?93, he, with some English gentlemen resident in Naples, 
wished to ascertain whether the streams of lava at their sources 
exhibited the substances composing it, in a state of perfect or 
imperfect fusion. A stix;am or lava having broke out near the 
crater of Vesuvius, and the quantity of ejected matter being 
jrniaUer at the source, and the danger of a[)proaching it thereby 
diminished, the party in question took tlie opportunity of a 
strong wind, which carried the vapours towards a difierent side 
of the mountain irom that whence it issued, to set out from 
Naples, for the purpose of . ascending the mountain* Theex^ 
peaition is thus described. 

V Upon proceeding, up the cone of Vesuvius, tha party found the 
at the sj||diuit, in a very active state, throwing out volleys of 
j|iny«ian<»e stone^Wislueent with vitrification, and such hea^ dtowers 
of ashes, mv^lvpd in dense sulphureous clouds, as to render any ap- 
ft extririhely dangerousi The par^y ascended, however, 
SumhUt as possible;. to the side 

the bed of the torrent, and 
fo its^ source. This they sooa 
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found to be impossible, owing to an unfortunate change of wind ; in 
consequence of which, all the smoke of the lava came liot upon them, 
accompanied at the same time with so thick a mist of minute ashes 
1 the crater, and such suffocating fumes of sulphur, tliat they 
luiew not what course to steer. In this perplexity, tiie author called 
^0 mind an expedient recommended by Sir William Jlamiiton upon 
a former occasion, and proposed crossing immediately the current of 
the flowing lava, v/ith a viey to gain its windward side. All Iiis com- 
panions were against this measure, owing to the very liquid appear- 
ance the lava then had, so near its source ; but while they stood de- 
liberating what was to be done, immense fragments of rocks that had 
been ejected from the crater, and huge volcanic bombs, which the 
smoko had prevented their observing, fell thick among them ; vast 
l^as^L^s of slag and of other matter, rolling upon their edges like en- 
ormous wheels, passed by them with a force ajid velocity suflicient 
to crush eveiy one of the party to atoms, if directed to the spot where 
they all stood huddled together. There was not a moment to be 
lost ; the author, therefore, covering his face with his hat, descended 
the high bank beneath which the lava ran, and rushing upon the sur- 
face of the meiled matter, reached the opposite side, having only 
liis boots burned, and his hands somewhat scorclu'd. Here he saw 
clearly the whole of the danger to which his friends were exposed : 
the noise was such as almost prevented his being htard : but he en- 
<leavoured, by calling and by gestures, to persuade them to follow. 
>^|g|^pcks of indurated lava from the crater, were bounding by them, 
‘^ESjPhlers falling that would have overwhelmed a citadel. Not one 
of the party would stir ; not even the guides accustomed for hire to 
conduct persons over the mountain. At last he had the satisfaction 
to sec them descend, and endeavour to cross the torrent somewhat 
lower down ; where the lava from its redness appeared to be less li- 
quid ; and where the stream was narrower. In fact, the narrowness of 
the stream deceived them ; the current had divided into two branches ; 
ill the midst of which was an island, if such it might be called, sur- 
rounded by lirjuid fire. They crossed over the first stream in safety ; 
bul being a good deal scorched upon the island, they attempted the 
jiassage of the second branch ; in doing which, one of the guides, la- 
den with torches and other things, fell down and was terribly burned. 

iiciiig now all on the windward side, they continued their a- 
scent ; ttie bellowings, belchings and explosions, as of cannon, e- 
\idt nily not from the crater, (w^hich sent forth one uniform roar- 
ing and deafening noise), convinced tlieni they wore now not far 
from the source. The lava appeared whiter and whiter as they ad- 
vanced, owi’ig to its intense heat ; and in about half an hour they 
1 cached the chasm thri/Ugli which the melted matter had opened it- 
self a passage. Tt was a narrow fissure in the solid lava of the cone. 
TIk' Mdes, smooth, compact, and de<^titute of that porous appearance 
winch the superficies of lava exhibits lien it is cooled under expo- 
sure to atmospheric air, resembled tlie most solid trap or basalt. To 
x]e.scribe the rest of the spectacle here displayed, is utterly beyond 
VOL. XXXII. ^'0. 64, F f 
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all Inman ability : the author can only appeal to those who partici- 
pated the astonishment he telt upon that occjision, and to the sensa- 
tions which they cxpcrifmccd in common with him, the remembi’ancc 
of which can only he obliterated with their lives. All he had pre- 
viously seen of volcanic phenomena, had not prepared him for. what 
he then beheld. He had often witnussed the rivers of lava, after * 
. their descent into the valley between Somrna and. Vesuvius ; they re- 
tienibled moving heaps of scoriae falling o^?r o)ic another with a rat- 
tling noise, which in their further progr«‘ss, carfied ruin and deviw- 
tation into the plains : But from the centre of this arched chasm, 
along a channel cut finer than art can imitate, beamed the inten-j 
Tight, radiating with such ineliiible lustre, that the eye could only con- 
template it for one instant, and by successive glances : While, issuing 
with the velocity of a fiood, and accompanied with a rushing wind, thU 
light itself, in milder splendour, seemed to melt away into a translu- 
cent and vivid stream, exhibiting matter in the most perfect fusion, 
funning like liquid silver, down tlu^side of the mountain. In its pro- 
gress downwards, and as soon as the air began to act u]>on jt, the 
superficies lost its whiteness ; becoming first red, and afterwards of a 
darker hue, until, lower down, black scorue begun to form upon its 
surface. Above the arched chasm, there was a natural cbi)nney, 
about four feet in height, throwing up occasionally stones, attended 
with detonations.* The author approached near enough to this aper- 
ture to gather from the lips of it, some incrustations of pure sulpiiur ; 
the fumes of which w'-ere so suffocating, that it w'as with difficulty, and 
onl}^ at intervals, a sight could be obtained of what was passit»g4)e- 
Imv. It was evident, however, that the current of lava, w ith the same' 
indescribable splendour, was flowing rapidly at the bottom of this 
chimney, tow^ards the mouth of the chasm ; and, had it not been for 
this vent, it is probable the party now mentioned, could never have 
been able to approach so nearly as they had done to the source of the 
lava. The irruptions from the crater incieuwsed with such violence, 
that it was necessary to use all possible expedition in making the re- 
maining observations. 

The irruptions from the crater were now witlu)ut intermission, and 
the danger of remaining any longci’ near this place, was alarmingly 
conspicuous. A huge mass, cast to an immense height in the 
air, seemed to be falling in a direction so fatally perpendicular, that 
there was not one of tlm party present who did not expect to he 
crushed by it; fortunately it fell beyoiid the spot on which tliey 
Stood, where it was shattered into a thousand pieces ; and these roll- 
ing onwards, were carried with great velocity into the valley below. 
Not more than five minutes had elapsed after this accident, when rlic 
>yhole surface of the cone of Vesuvius, near the source of the lava, 
which the party had rapidly quitted, w'as entirely covered with a 
slu)W€i**of stones from the crater. The object of their undertakijig 
Imd been; however, satisfactorily accomplished : it had been iully as- 
certained, that lava issued from its source in a state of peifcct I'asion. 
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Art. X. A Tetter to John Balph Fknwick, Esq.^ by 
^Jqiin Davison^ B. I).^ Rector of Washington. Third Edi- 
tion. Newcastle, Walker. 1819* 

*2. A Letter to the Freeholders of the Comity of Durham^ on the 
Pr'occcdings of the County Meeting holden on Thursday^ 21s^ 
October instant^ and pch tiadarly on the Speech of J. F. LxiUli^ 
TON, Esq. M.P. 15y the llev. Henry Philp^>tts, M. A; 
Prebendary of Durham. Durham, Humble. 1819. 

^l^iin.sE are the two pamphlets which have been most inujstri- 
ously circulated, and uns})arin"ly puflfed by those mis- 
guided friends of the existing administration, who think their 
patrons can be eflectually served by stifling inquiry into tl)e latcf 
unhappy proceetlings at Manchester, 'riieir imt)ortance is 
wholly derived IVoin the respectable names of the authors, both 
of whom are atlvaiitageously known in the lists of controversy asi 
al)!e disputants upon some matters of a specirlative kind ; and 
one enjoys a de-Jcrvcd reputation of a Inglier order. We believe 
neither of the gentlemen (ccrLiir.iy not Mr Davison) will be 
disposed, after a few' months are past, to rejoice that we have 
prevented their lucubrations, on the present occasion, from sink- 
ing into the oblivion to which tlicy seem natundly destinetl- 
Wc feel it, how'cver, to be n necessary act of justice tow’ards the 
(pie'ntioii with which tlicy have interfered, as well as a proper 
gratification of literary curioMly, that we should lay before the 
readers (d’ tliis .Journal so remaikable :i specimen of the sinister 
influence which party zeal, or supj)lcnesss, may sometimes exert 
upon very acute intellects. 

Wc bi.'gin with the least of these hvo small articles, — that 
which, however, bears iluMnost considerable name, Mr Davi- 
son’s. What coiilil have Induced him thus to dabble in Mich 
matters, wt are at s ane loss to guess. Could any one haVe 
beli(wed that the leading logician of Oxford, and a person 
iidvanlageoiisly knowai both as a man of letters and a writer 
upon the l\a)r Laws, would put himself forth as the author 
oi'fve liny pages of rasli and blundering argumentation, and 
print and publish, with his na«iie, a few paragraphs that would 
certainly make no great figure in the columns of a daily pa- 
per. In the space to wliich he has confined himself, he has 
hardly room to do more than deliver his opinion upon the mo- 
mentous question at issuj; but surely the weight of that opi- 
high is not so great upon such matters, as to make its pubtU 

Ff2 
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city intlisj^cnsablc to the safety of the State. That he is ig- 
norant ot the whole merits of the controversy, will present- 
ly appear — and 'tliat, wc venture to predict, so signally, as to 
warn him against similar acts of rashness for the future. i3i\u 
we are now speaking of the size of his production : And, looking , 
at this, one is forceil to conclude, that the man who could send it 
into the world must surely have imagined that each particular line 
of it contained truths of inestimable va^uc; and that the whole 
was, like Dryden’s Ode, to be classed among those rare pro- 
ducts of human genius, which, being engendered by an instant 
act of creation, and displaying the utmost excellence within the 
narrowest limits, have won for their authors a cclebriiy never 
to be attained by the more elaborate efforts of ordinary talent : — 
And certainly it is not to be denied, that Mr Davison has in 
some respects brought himself within this description of au- 
thors. His work is struck out at a heat; it is not put toge- 
ther by the help of reasoning and much thinking; nay, it is 
what any other man would vainly attempt to parallel by all the 
thought and pains he could bestow. Moreover, it comprise?, a 

K t deal in a very little space ; — for we believe it would be 
to exhibit a richer variety of missUitcrnents, oversights 
and plain blunders, in the same number of sentences, than this 
learned clerk has here laid before us. But truly Drydcri him- 
self, when exhausted with composing the immortal Ode, was. not 
more confident of his success, or so (juick to promulgate it ; for 
our Reverend disputant writes his Letter on the 20th of Octo- 
ber, against holding the Durham County Meeting, wliicli was 
fixed to be holdcu on the 21st; and he sends it 1‘orlh on the 
same day, with the expectation, doubtless, of its magical in- 
fluence operating at once in preventing tiiat asseml)]y. Thc^^e 
wonder-working pages were to fly over the county, — above 

f round and below ; to make each sturdy requisitionist repciit of 
aving set his hand to the call, and fix lum at home ; to dispel 
in the minds of the speakers all their fair visions of oratorical 
fame; to arrest the mover in his course — make the seconder 
forget his office — cause the tongues of the cheerers to cleave to 
the roofs of their mouths — paralyse the hands that might be 
lifted and shown — scatter the earthly spectators about the sur- 
face of the county, and restore the more dusky bands of its sub- 
terraneous population to their ancient caverns. How tlic event 
of the morrow should have so cruelly blasted these delightful 
prospects, Mr Davison may find it Jiard to explain; but as we 
certainly are not much pressed with this difficulty, we shall pro- 
ceed to give him our solution of it. 

He sets out with admitting that Inquiry is aeces^nry ; but lie 
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differs with those whom he addresses ^ to the nujdc of inquiry. 

‘ By all means let there be liiquiiy, ’ (says be.) ‘ But is not the 
* subject travelling through a regular investigation in the usual 
‘^channels of publick justice ? Inquiry is already instituted be- 
^ fore tire Ti ibniials of the Country. Charges have been pre- 
‘ ferred ; bills have been ibuiui, and publick trials promise to 
‘ give decisive and authentic information. ’ (p. 3.) Now really 
we are at a loss whether most to admire, the marvellous ignorance 
that prevails in tln^ passage, or the confident tone in which it is 
delivered to the world. When and where has Inquiry been insti- 
tuted ? Before wli.it 'rribunals is the matter in a cifiirse of inves- 
tigation ? What IVdls have been found ? What Trials are pend- 
ing which can lead to any sifting of the cjncslion ? 'Fhe facts, no- 
torious to all the world, are, that bills w ere preferred ag.ainst the 
yoomaiuy, and thrown out by the Grand Jury ; that none were 
even (dlered against tlio Magistrates ; that* w arrants were refus- 
ed by them agaiiist jiersoiis intended to be prosecuted for capi- 
t. 'll felonies; and tliat the Coroner’s Ii)(|iiest was adjourned for 
seven weeks, in order, w e sup])ose, to accelerate the journey of 
‘ the subject travelling through a regular investigation. ’ There 
jnay be doubts upon the merits of the case ; but tliat, as yet, it is 
not oven begun to be examined, no man tloubts. How the In- 
quiry, whetlier in Parliament or at Law, may end, if any is in- 
stituted, may lie a question; but, excepting Mr Davison, no 
man has ever yet allirnied, ih.at it was actually begun in the 
Ct)urts of Justice. 'Fhe Bills, the Process, the Pleadings, the 
Trials, are creatures of his own imagination; and as alarm, how 
fertile soever in raising iq) phantoms of mischief, never before 
conjured the ghosts ol remedial and p('iuil proceedings — never 
haunted any man wnlh the airy forms of unreal declarations, and 
the baseless fabric of unsubst'intial prisons, \vc must ascribe to 
the politick zeal of the Reverend author, a power over the in- 
tellects not possessed by terror itself. 

It has been observed, that a diseased imagination, though 
commonly said to create, is more correctly described as trans- 
muting and distorting the ideas funiishetli by existing objects. 
Perhaps, then, Mr Davison means all the while to speak of 
tlie prosecutions pending against some persons charged with 
rioting and consj)iracy on the memorable 16th of August. 
But how can their trial possibly give rise to a Judicial In- 
quiry into the conduct of the Magistrates and Yeomanry up- 
on that day ? The only question which the Court can try, in 
the case of those individuals, is the legality of their conduct. 
How can Mr Davison pretend to discover wliat the evidence 
gainst them is to be ? Will he take upon him to say^ that 
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these six or seven persons ruay not be proved guilty of a con- 
spiracy by evidence aifecting no otlier individual, much less 
the character of the meeting; and consccmently leaving every 
thing relating to the dispersion of it wholly union cl letl ?*• l^o 
man denies that tliore is a jn'md facie case against these pet- 
sons ; for the liills liave been found : But who has informed 
this author, that the prosecutor means to put in issue the 
iegalily of the meeting, which the Magistrjtfcs themselves ne- 
ver denied till the moment of issuing tlie w'urrants? Nay, sup- 
pose the character of the meeting to form a necessary part of 
the case before the Jury, how has this gentleman discovered, 
that the question rc'.specting the Magistrates depends solely upon 
that point ? If he had taken the most ordinary pains to inform 
himself upon tlic important subject which he has been so for- 
ward to handle, and.in so dogmatical a style; if he had spoken 
to any attorney’s clerk of six months’ standing, he w'ould have, 
learnt, that unlawful .means may be employed to disperse an il- 
legal merthig. Indeed, it requires no iiequaintance with Lw, 
But only a little reflexion, (which Mr Davison’s hot and pre- 
sumptuous zeal has prevented), to perceive that the military in-» 
strnnieiits used, and the manner of using them, for a purpose 
possibly law’lul, was fully as likely to form the ground of charge 
against the authors of the mischief, as the mere interference 
lyitb the assembly, — because such a charge could be maintained 
without any regard to llie character of that assembly. Now, 
surely he cannot be so wholly ignorant of proceedings in Courts 
of Justice, as not to know, that not one word can possibly bo 
said by any party at the trials of the persons already indicted, 
which can have the most remote connexion with tlie manner ot 
executing the warratus for tlieir apprehension. Surely Mr Da- 
vison must know', that in tryie.ga man lor an offence, the inquiry 
is confinc(i to his conduct, and not extended to that of the per- 
sons arresting him. 

But he knows as little (or has taken as little lime to reflect 
on what all men know') of the proceedings in Parliament, as of 
those in courts of law, * Upon what constitutional principle ’ 
(he asks) ‘ is it proposed to annul the jurisdiction of the courts 
^ of the countiy in this jiarticular case, by transferring the in- 

* quiry instituted in them, but not eCmpletcd, to another Judi- 

* cature ?’ And again, — ‘ ^\^ly shoulci you tolerate the juris- 
\ diction of tribunals which you pronpunce to be iniidequatc to 

< their duties? The powders and principles of those courts liave 
^ been so constituted for ages back, as to afford a great, but it 
‘ seems illusory satisfaction, to many wise and virtuous men, 

< Some defect, inherent in their constitution, must warrant the 
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^ interference which you recommentl. But ought not your m- 
® terlercnce to go to a complete interruption of their authority, 

* in its erroneous operalioij, if such it be?’ We doubt not 
that tlie learned author fancied all this to be the very refinement 
^'flelicate sarcasm, when it is truly a piece of tlie most extraordi- 

• nary ignorance, or want of rellexion. Who ever proposeil to inalte 
l^irliaracnl try the question — the only question now ‘ travelling 
in the channels of justice^* — vi'/» whether Mc*ii?srs Hunt, &c. were 
guilty (if a nn''deirte;:iu;ur ? I low could any proceeding in Par- 
huuient interfere with the trial of //lat issued — But did Mr Da- 
vison never hewr of Pariiaiiicnt debating up{)n the propriety of 
prosecutions ? 1 las no one ever told him of voles ordt^'ing per- 

sons to be jii-osoe tiled ? 'Fiieii how does the inquiry, suppos- 
ing it to end in a n.*solntion tliat the conduct of the Magutrates 
v/as illegal, and tluit they ouglit to be proceedcrl against, ‘ an- 
nul the jurisdiction of the courts,’ any more than similar re- 
solutions Imvc always do:;e in former cases? When the House 
of C’oiiuiunis voted Lord Melvilie guilty of certain offences, and 
ordered liim to be pro-^ecutccl, did any man c.'ver dream of say- 
ing, ‘ You are interruj)ting the course of justice: the courts arc 
open : and sucli vi^tcs send the defondanl to his trial with a 
load of })rejudice to contend against ?’ Ju that case, the pro- 
ce(‘ding l)y iini)eaciuuent was substituted for Information. But 
v.'hen the House of Commons ordered Stockdalo and Reeves to 
be })roseciitcil for libels, and, irioi*e recenlly. Lopez for bribery, 
little luinii ap})earcd Lo have bveu done by the previous in- 
<|nirv, debates and votes of i!ie House, that the .luries acijuitted 
all those defeudants. What a pity that no sage pulitician was 
dien to be Ibuiul, 'tu) deeply imbued with the le.uiiing of the 
Constilniion, so practised alike in )H)liticks and j.n isprudencc, 
so versed both in ilec law of the land and the i.K;re recondite 
law of Parliaineir., (known, as Lord Coke says, only to a chosen 
few) — ill a word, Davison, nor even one Philpotts — to indi- 

cate tlic diingors of mixing the two proceedings of Inquiry and 
'IVial — and * ior ages fute/c ’ to protect from parluimciitary ‘ coni- 
ph?ro iiilcrruj)tion ’ the ‘ powers and principles of courts,^ 
whicii have afforded satisfaction ^ to many wise and virtuous 
men ! ’ 

Towards the end of his pamjililot, some misgiving seems to 
Jiave come over the author, that ‘ the expected trials might not 
embrace the whole of the transactions.’ But observe liis an- 
swer. — ‘ Looking at tlie substiuice of things, I think this cannot 

* be properly alleged ; because the legal character of t/ie transact- 
^ lions in question is closely and iiitiniulely connected with the 
^ subject-matter of the trials; and the evidence to be adduced 
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‘ and examined before a Jury, must throw light upon the whole 
^ state and posture of things, as it stood, when the Magis-^ 

* trates had to act. The strict issue of those trials is, whether 

* certain persons were engaged in a conspiracy to alter the 

* laws by intimidation and force.- The conduct of the MftgiS- 
‘ trates, therefore, must be judged of with reference to siicri a* 

conspiracy supposed to exist. It is nugatory to judge of their 
^ conduct in reference merely to the u^^qncstionable riglit of the 
‘ people to meet micl petition in a peaceable way. ’ 

This passage, besides being composed with the obscurity and 
incorrectness that distingnisli Mr l)avison’s style, * is conceived 
wuth a vagueness and want of precision by no means habitual 
to him, except in the tract before ns. But its inaccuracies arc 
almost equal in number to the lines of wiiich it consists. The 
‘ close and intimate conncxicui ’ between llie ‘ legal character 
of the transactions in question^ ’ and the ‘ subjecl-mattev of the 
trial,’ is undeniable — but not in liis sense:— the legal cimracter 
of the proceedings adopted by the Magistrates, has no intimate 
connexion wiilv that subject-matter. It is not clear tlnit the evi- 
dence ^ must ’ tlinnv liglit upoji the ‘ whole posture of things, ’ 
even befui'e the execution of the warrant ; and it is clear tliat 
it can throw no light o3i the matters attending that execution. 
The conduct of the Magistrates may have been cnlpal)le, al- 
though conspiracy be supposed to exist;’ and it maybe 
innocent, though tlie people were met ‘ in a peaceable waVj ’ 
if there ^vas any obstruction given to the execution of tlie war- 
rant. Indeed, to show how little our author has considered ihe 
subject, we may note his confident statement, that * the strict is- 
sue of the trials is, whether certain persons w^-'re engaged in a 
conspiracy to alter the law' by intimidation and forep ; ’ wliieli is 
not, and could not be the issue — for that is high treason. Into 
this error l)oth the Reverend authors freely plunge. Whcrciinto 
Mr Philpotts adds the blunder of supposing the pvimd facie 
case to be all against the legality of the meeting, — because the 
bills have been found ; wliercas the defendants may be convict- 
ed of the misdemeanour cliargcd, though the meeting w^as legal ; 
and one of the bills found, is for perjury against tlie witness 
whose evidence contributed towards finding the other bills. 
He is also completely mistaken in supposing, that the Grand 

* Hardly a sentence in tliese pages is free from such faults. "Who 
ever talked of a 'state' or a ' posture f ^standing?* — or of Haying 
out strength ? ' — or of ‘ travelling to the point of sobriety ? ' And when 
did a case, or any tiling but a river, (or perhaps a rat), ' travel in ^ 
channels 
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Jury, by throwing out the bills, gave any opinion upon the con- 
*liict of -tlic Magistrates; for the bills were solely against the 
Yeomanry — who might bo innocent, though the Magistrates had 
committed murder. He is rejually happy in his for gel fulness -of 
iTjo^severo remarks made by a learned Judge upon the throwing 
• out of another bill at the same assizes, when, notwithstanding, 
stlie clcfcndanl being tried on the Coroner’s Inquest, was con- 
victed of i7iar;s!auglitcr, aifid senteiicetl to the greatest punisliment 
allowed by law foi* that offence: — a striking commentary upon 
the 1‘allible nature of Grand Juries in these times. 

We shall not enter further into the cletails of the endless mis- 
takes com nut ted by these two Keverend disj)iriants in their zeal- 
/His attempts to discuss the present «|ueslion; but content our- 
sclvr. with shortly stating the grounds upon which a Parlianicn- 
laiy liKjiiirv is, by all pors<ms who value the Conslitiilion, deem- 
ed indispensably necessary, even admitting that there should be 
•TO failure ofjusrice in any of the courts below. These gentlemen 
will, therefore, be pleased to bear in mindj that w'c Jay entirely 
of view riu* various most (pieslionable passages in the con- 
duct of th^' Miigistrates acting after the affair of the JCth of Au- 
gust, and which have tended more to irritate the people all 
over tlie country, tl)!in oven the proceedings of that unhappy 
day. The treatment of the prisoners wlieii under examimitioii 
ibr commitment; the refusal to allow legal and regular cj^ues- 
lions to be put; tlie threat of committing thejn for I [igh '1 rea- 
son ; the equivocaling and jiallry manne r of abandoning that 
eharge ; the commitment for a nhsdomeanour and 'holding to 
bail, although tlie intention of afierw'ards proceeding on the 
capita! offence was still avowed; the refusal to grant warrants, 
nrst, because the bills on which tlicy were asked had been 
thrown out by the (irand Jury, and afterwards (when demand- 
ed against different jTurtics) on the pretence that the matter w'as 
too delicate, because their own conduct came in question ; tlie 
subsequent refusal of other magistrates in the same county, up- 
on the ground that their bnahren might be concerned, and that 
ilolicacy tewards tiiein jirechuled ihcir interference; the refusal 
of tlie Grand Jury to send the cases 1o trial ; the adjournment 
of the Coroner’s Inquest — Ail these matters w'o pass over, in as 
f.ir as they Jiavc thrown impediments in the way of proceedings 
e.l law ; anil we are ready to argue the (juestioii upon the broad 
and very liberal assumption, that tlie Courts are all accessible — 
<h(' gates of Justice opened wdde — ^both for granting compensa- 
tion to the injured, and bestowing jumishment on the guilty. — 
!Still we say the Jurisdiction of Parliament — ^thc Great National 
J[n(|iiest — is not ousted ; and the safety — the expediency, — 
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necessity of its interposition, is clear upon every constitutional 
principle. 

Firsts then, it is compc(cTit for Parliament, at all times, to in- 
terpose its superintending authority for the purpose of putting 
the ordinary administration of justice in motion : Where tlicre 
appears any slowness in tliose who usually attend to this, or any* 
impediment whatever in the course of justice, Parliament is 
hound to intcrlcrc ; but upon importalt occasions, it has been 
accustomed to interfere even when no such obstacle was appre- 
hended^ Several prosecutions ordered by the HoUsc of Connnoiis 
have already been referred to. Some of tlieso, no doubt, were for 
offences affecting its privileges, as libels, and bribery ; but those 
who arc so delicate about interrering with the course of justice, 
should object to these prosecutions also, upon tlie ground that 
the parties might have been indicted by private prosecutors, or 
by the Crown, without any votepvyW^?//^ the (|uestion. Others 
arc liable to no such remark — For example, the case of Lord 
Melville — where the House of Commons was in no manner of 
way a party, and only acted as the Grand Iiupiesl of the Nation. 
How' often, too, has Parliament imjuired generally into nujttcrs 
whidfi were, or might be, the subject of judicial proceedings, 
and taken i-teps to secure the due ad ministration of the law, 
when no man could fairly say that he thought it w'ould not be 
enforced, or, il‘ enforced, would prove insufficient \ To take only 
one example: — In the riots of 17S0, both Houses addressed the 
Crow^n to arrest and prosecute the offenders, while the excesses 
were as yet going on, and the whole matter was avow'edly ci)g- 
nisnble by the ordinary tribunals. 

And this lends us to remark .th# absolute necessity of Parlia- 
ment having and exercising such powers. The ('ourts of T^aw 
arc open, indeed — and private individuals, who have been injur- 
ed, may tliere seek redress ; or prosecutors may prefer bills a- 
gainst wrongdoers. But suppose the very common case oi‘ the 
injured having no ii^eans of suing, — the lovers of justice no 
means of prosecuting ; or suppo^^e tlio&e parties to be tampered 
with, or otherwise prevailed upon, or even intimidated by the 
authors cf tlie injnnts ; — what cluince have tJie public: of the re- 
dress to which their claim is irresistible? The case is always 
supposcable, that the Grown is leagued with the wrongdoers. 
TJicn, what chance is there of ix qfkio proceedings being com- 
menced In England, or of the public pioseculor indicting in 
Scotland ? And shall it be contended that a flagrant violation 

♦ '[Ifte Reports upon Seditious and Treasonable Conspiracies, fur- 
^gh omer instances. 
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of the Constitution may be committed, and that Parliament 
must tainely stand by, and allow the impunity of the offenders 
to encourage a repetition of the offence — nay, a still further 
^yoliition upon the next occasiOn^inerely because all whom it 
more immediately affected might bring their actions, and any 
*man who could afford it might prosecute? Nor is it any an-*- 
swer to say, that Parliament may wait nntil there shall appear 
no chance of indiyiduals*nioviiig; for t/icii the objectors would 
liot fail to urge, that the w'ant of suitors and prosecutors proved 
the cases to be desperate, and amply vindicated the parties as- 
persed. * 

SccomlJy^ Parliamont has a concurrent jurisdiction with the 
Courts of Law, upon all matters allectuig the gennal welfare, 
quite independent of its right to put the pow ers ol those courts in 
motion. The very same matters are cognisable by the Tribunals 
with one view, and by Parliament wilh another. The former 
inquire for the purpose of redressing and ])unihhing individuals; 
the latter for the purposes of legislation, and of protecting the 
jmblick against abuse. The instances of this arc of almost dai- 
ly <jccurrenre: and in every one the same arguments (so to call 
thorn) might be urged about interference and prejudication, 
which w e have heard in the case before us. Committees of both 
Houses have iiujuired into plots; have ex irnined the very same 
evidence which came before the courts that tried the conspira- 
tors ; and Iravc honielimcs come to conclusions the reverse of 
those which the courts have subsequently formed. Thus, Mr 
Ho I’ne 'Fooke and others %vere charged with treasonable prac- 
tices by the Reports of Parliamentary Connniltccs ; acquitted 
by the Jury; again accused before the publiek by the private 
publishers of the Pari iamentarv Reports; and refused redress 
against thoc when they applied for it to the Court of King’s 
Bci ch. 'fhe Grand Jury has thrown out certain Bills against 
the authors of, or rather the agents in, the mischief at Man- 
chester ; nan cmslat that Parliament may not come to another 
conclusion, in the course of an inquiry wlietlier some further 
legislative security for the right of petitioning is not wanting. 
AVho ever objected to the Committees of 1794, upon the ground 
that they w ere interfering with the justice of the country ? The 
answer would have been at once made by Mr Pitt, had his ad- 
versaries taken s© feeble a ground — ‘ Wc arc not going to try 


* It may be remarked, that all these wise objections to interfering 
and prejudging, apply just as strongly to aiding parties with the 
means of going Into court. A meeting to promote a subscription 
must proceed by certain speeches and resolutions, which assert the 
necessity of t^rials, that is, the existence of SLprima facie case. 
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these meiij but to examine the whole transaction diverso intuitu^ 
for the purpose of seeing whether the safety of the State requires 
extraordinary legislative precriutions. ’ The very same answer 
may be made to the tlioughtl(\ss persons who now complain of 
liupiiry; unless indeed it be tlie Law of Parliament, that none 
of its functions shaii ever be exercised to protect the rij^hts of 
the people, wliile they arc called into full action as often as 
there is any question of the safety of tic monarchy, or any pre- 
tence of danger to tlic publick peace : — So, where conduct is im- 
puted to publick oilicers, for which they are answerable in courts 
of justice, Parliament is not satisfied with leaving the law to 
take its course — nay, it does not wait for the result of the legal 
investigation ; but if, on inquiry, it sees cause, censures, or obtains 
their removal from ofliccs held during pleasure. Lord Melville 
resigned, to avoid an impending motion for an address, a severe 
ccns4.irc having been passed on him after resigning. For a si- 
milar reason he was struck out of th.e Privy Council ; yet he 
w’as only ordei cd to be prosecuted judicially, after he had thus 
been juinishcd jiarliamentarily ; and when (by a strange pro- 
ceeding) impcaclnnent had been substituted for prosecution, and 
he was acquitted by' his Peers, though restored to the Privy 
Council, he never was restored to office — as if to prove that the 
opinion of the Commons and the country had some weight even 
against so favourite, and, in many respects, so meritorious a 
stM’vant of the Crown. 

But the Thirds and by far the most important ground of Parr 
liarnentary interference, remains; — where no law whatever has 
been violated, but only an nnsound use has been made of the 
discretion vested in publick officers. Who ever questioned either 
the right or the duly of Parliainont to intoipose in all cases of 
discretionary powers abused, or unwisely or iiK'xpcdiently ex- 
ercised, where the mischief is of sufficient magnitude to call for 
such high intcrjiosition ? The aaIioIc Law of Imiieachment for 
the numerous class of JState offences not cognisahfe in C^mrts of 
I/aw, is founded upon this principle ; and there is a multitude of 
cases where those courts cannot act, and where Parliamentary 
proceedings may be had of less magnitude than impeachment ; 
as, resolutions ol' censure, addresses for removal, and observations 
by members in their places, (equally a Parliiunentary proceed- 
ing), without any regulftr vote of the Houses. Suppose (to ap- 
ply this principle) the Manchester Magistrates arc found to 
have a«tcd in all respects legally, so that neither action nor 

E rosecution can be maintained against theiil; still they may 
ave ac:ted with such rashness, or iiuprudcnce, or ignorance, as 
td. require censure} and even to call for an address for their rcr 
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moval from the commission. Thus the law justifies them in ar- 
resting those accused of a conspiracy : But, diil they choose 
the fittest time for exeentiug their warratil ? Or, did they not 
efStetfutc it at the tnonjertt most likely to occasion a breach of 
Jthe peace ? Again, isirppose the meeting to have been iile|r:il, 
they had, in strict law, a right to arrest every one engaged in it : 
Yet, who could hesitate, to say, that so great a number niigljt 
have l>ccn arrested, and most legally and regiilarly arrested, 
as to render the aiitlmrs of the proceeding unworthy of a place 
on the bench? To seize and imprihoji twenty thousand peo- 
ple, would have been juslifiable in strict law, uinler such cir- 
cumstances; and no man could have been tried or sued in a 
court for doing so, iiow great soever tlie loss of iile and otljcr 
injury accompanying this wild hut strictly legal act. But would 
any man living qiiostkm the competency of Parliament to in- 
ouire into a charge of such a nature ? So, with respect to 
the manner of conducting magisterial business, and especially 
that more delicate portion of it whicli is judicial, and that part 
which partakes of both judicial and nnnlstcrlal, the inquiring 
with a view to commitment for triah and other pnVposcii of [)o- 
lice — Here much may be done of a most roprcluaisible cast, and 
of a tendency the most pernicious to the peace ol' the commu- 
nity, and the respect due to the laws— and yet there may be no 
ground for a criminal information, because there may be no- 
thing beyond an error in judgment. We think the stalemctits, 
denied by no one, of wluit lately passed before the Manchester 
Magistrates at the exaininatkm of the persons arrested, and the 
accounts, ctjually uiicontradictcd, of indecorous demeanour iu 
feomo other Justices of the same county, allbrd ample room 
for Parliamentary inquiry, although there may be nothing, in 
this branch of the case, upon which the iiiterpcsitiou of a Court 
of Law can be rc(|uired. 

One broad groin id of proceeding may be inferred from the 
general result of the coiuirict pursued at Manchester, con- 
trasted with the jK'aceabIc termination of all the other nicct- 
ings, without exception, Avhich have l>ecn held elsewhere, and 
many of which diflbred in no respect from that at Manches- 
ter, except in the conduct pursued by the constituted authori- 
ties. It may very po^^sibly have been lawful for the M.anchestcr 
Magistrates to follow the course they took ; but w'hcii the blood 
of the people has been shed,, and a meeting dispersed, there 
ought to l)c sojue arcoimt rendered to the Croat Inquest of the 
Nation, why such proceedings wrere more necessary upon tliat 
than upon other similar Occasions. Magistrates, like all other 
public functionaries, are answerable for tlic legality of their con- 
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duct in Courts of Justice ; but they arc not, on that account, the 
less answerable to Parlianj«jnt foi the discretion with which th^'y 
Use the pow'ers entrusted to thoiii by l:w. And it is ii vain and 
empty thought to imagine, that they can^ with absolute impuEity, 
do every thing which the letter of the law jiermits : They may 
be censured, at least, and removed from olBces of which they* 
have abused the powers. 

It is hardly necessary for us to rerA’ind tljc reader, that wc 
give no opinion upon the facts ; that wo neither say the Magis- 
trates have acted legally nor illegally ; and that w'c are only 
showing how futile the idea is of excluding Parliamentary in- 
vestigation, although their whole proceedings should be allowed 
to have been lawTul. But we think enough luis been said to 
demonstrate the right and duty of Parliamentary Inquiry ; ,/irst, 
for securing the (liic administration of justice; secoiidhj^ for 
ascertaining whether measures may not be necessary to which 
no courts of law arc coiiipeteut; and, thirdlif^ ibr watching 
over the exercise of the powers enjoyed by ihc Magistrates, al- 
though no breach of law may have been committed. A great 
deal more might be urged upon this subject ; hut we suspect 
that the two Reverend politician'^) w^hose works are before us, 
will admit, without further argument, tlie temerity of wliiclf 
tlicy have been guilty, in rushing into a controv(‘rsy upon mat- 
ters apparently so h)reign to the usual course r)f their studies. 

Before closing tliis article, we must take notice of a remark- 
able diflerciice between llic two disputants. Mr Davison's 
pamphlet is distinguished by great iirbanily, and moderation of 
language. He treats his adversary as one gentleman sliould 
treat another; and il’liis little work adds nothing to his literary 
reputation, it is not likely to take any thing from liis character. 
— Mr Philpotts cannot be so cominondecl. I lis language is inso- 
lent and coarse ; lie attacks individuals, and im])iites motives ; 
he is ambitious of suMaiiiing, not merely the questionable part 
of a political parson, or the inconsistent })art ol‘ an .‘ingry par- 
son, but the desjiicable part of a foul-mouthed parson ; a part 
always most contemned liy those who set the liighehi value u[)on 
that amiable and venerable character, happily so iVecjuent an 
orniiiiient of the Church, — a meek, charitaole, and liberal mi- 
nister of religion. What right has this man to. accuse one of 
the most honourable and patriotic gentlemen in all Etiglaiul, of 
being actuated solely by ^ a morbid ayidity of distinction ? ' 
Wha^ authorizes this wrangling pamphleteer to insinuate, in 
plain terms, and contrary to the manifest sen.-e of tlio words, 
that Mr Lambton recommended moafsiires too ‘ atrocious ’ to 
be ptmtlcularized ? Who tliat deserves regard, or possesses any 
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authority, will approve of tins forward priest launching, from 
the stall of his cathedral, against that most respectable indivi- 
dual, the charge of ‘ wantonly tossing about the torch of sedi- 
tion As long as he only indulges his overweening self-con- 
ceit with puffs of his owm abilities, ostentatiously preferring 
them tb those of the Member for Durham, we leave him alone: 
The topic is an odd one for any man to choose ; but that is mat- 
tcivof ta«<te. We believe tlfere is no great risk of any body doubt- 
ing Mr Lambton’s talents; and Mr Philpotts, hiinsoll^ probably 
means to rate them pretty high, when he takes so much pains 
to prove that they are i'llerior to his own. We should be in- 
ch ne{l, therelbrt', to j)ass over his petulant sneering at the Ho- 
nourable Member’s spei’eh, were it not for the gross and un- 
jxirdoiiable waiU of candour, which can make au.y speaker an- 
swerable for tb.e fiinlls of a newspaper report. But tlie ca- 
hiriiiiions attacks, and the still more base iiisimiations, against 
that Geiitleuuui’s motives, in which this Reverend Dignitary 
indulges, deserve the repiobation of all who value the purity 
of tl'.e clerical character; and no man of ordinary discernment 
can read them without fjeliiig a perfect couviclion, that Mr 
IMiilpolls durst a‘- stjon have set fire to his own stall, as whisper 
one tythe tiiis abu.->e against any man, woman, child, or do- 
mestic animal, in any way befriended by the powers that be, ei- 
ther in Church or State. 


Au'r. XI. 1. Nr:v Jlav (f Society ; or^ Essays an the Eorma^ 
tion of II u'nun Chavactet ^ } rcparaloty to the Develop mint of 
a Plan jhr (nneltoya! nip !/ e Voniiition of ^dankinO, 

OLsvrviilioys on the EJfvrts \f the Muiinfiicturinp System. 

'/\"') Me}:!{n ia/s on In /ihtf (f the JVorkinp Cliissrs^ presented to 
the i lover nmen Is if Anir/lei: and iMrope, 

4. Three Tntrls ; and on Aevomit of PnhJir Procredinps relative 
to the EwploynierJ fj n'lv Pour. By Honuirr Owi:n, of New 
Lanark. 

ee-onom.y, vlicn cemsidered in all its bearings, is 
^ one of the nlo•^L and useful branches of science. 

It lu’s a connexion more or less intimate with almost every 
«|uesti(m of politics and imvrals ; and, whether vvilli respect to 
the conduct of private life, or to the administration of public 
aifuirs, cases are })er})eUjaliy occurring, in wdiich, without a 
competent knoAvleclge of its principles, it is Impossible either to 
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judge correctly, or to act with wisdom. Benevolence and cha- 
rity,. when not under the guidance of ccunoinical science, fre- 
quently degenerate into ministers of mischief, aggravating -the 
misery they endeavour to relieve, and resembling, in their* efr- 
Jects, those splemlid but baneful meteors, which tlirow a deceit- ^ 
ful lustre over the disoriler they create. 

These rcMuarks have been suggested to us by the degree of 
public attention and countenance, which, on some recent occa- 
sions, have been given to Mr Owen’s plans for relieving the na- 
tional distress. We arc (jnitc willing to grant tliat this gentle- 
man is a most estimable person. Indeed, it is impo^^sible to 
omtcmplate his disinterested labours artd perfect benevolence, 
without feeling personally attached to the amiable enthusiast;, 
and, wdietlicr his plans are practicable or not, the motives which 
induce him to })ursue tliem are suilicient to commaud our ap- 
probation and respect. While, therefore, an anxious desire to 
contribute whiit we can to the formation of correct opinions re- 
specting the causes of public distress, and the means which 
should be employed for removing or mitigating it, constrains us 
to enter into a free and rigid examination, both of the practica- 
bility of his particular plans, and of the soundness of his gene- 
ral j)rincipl(‘S 5 we can assure Mr Owen, tliat no particle of an- 
gry feeling mingles itself with our opposition, and tjuit w'e cor- 
dially esteem the man whose projects we venture unequivocally 
to condemn. 

In politics, as in medicine, (lie regular ju*actitioner, before lie 
prescribes his remedies for any existing disorder, will endeavour 
to ascertain its nature ami its caii.'C. Wlten we examine into 
the condition of the labouring claf^st s in this coinUry, yrc imme- 
diately perceive that their disti'css arises from ll'im} of Employ^ 
ment; and, on pushing the inquiry a step further, we find, that 
want of employment is occasioned by the depressed state of a- 
griciilture, maiiiifactiires, and trade. In tracing the causes of 
the existing distress, therefore, the iiltinii'.te (juestioii for our 
consideration is, why are these great brandies of our national 
industry in a state of depression ? Our soil and climate arc not 
changed : our varied and admirable machinery for abridging 
and perfecting labour has undergone no deterioration ; and 
our working population has, as yet, lost nothing in point of ener- 
gy or skill. But if all these original sources of weulth and in- 
struments of production continue luiimpaircd, whence is it that 
prosperity is suspended, that the capitalist obtains no adequate 
rotutHi and tliat the labourer remains without employment ? 

These interesting and momentous questions cannot be an- 
gered in a manner completely satisfactory, unless we refer to 



fiwt jiriiKilples, And trace those general laws which at one pe-Ki 
riQd:;raise the rate of profit so high, •that capital accumulated' 
wldi rapidity, and is eagerly demanded for reinvestment ; and. 
jrf aflother period, depress the rate of profit so low, that capital 
either cciises to accumulate^', or passes off to foreign countries, 
to seek that beneficial occupation which cannot be obtained 
at home. Tliis preliminary inquiry we will endeavour to render 
as clear and as brief as possible : though, before entering upon 
it, we raiist be allowed to say one word in answer to An objeo 
tion which persons conversant only w ith the particular details of 
business not unfrcqucntly urge against general disquisition and 
theory, on the ground of uieir being at variance with expCf. 
ricncc and inapplicable to facts: In all the sciences, except 
th(xse which relate to number and quantity, a principle is no- 
thing more than a general rule, ascertained by the process of 
induction, from an examination of particular cases. To lay 
dow^n a principle, therefore, is merely to assert that some one 
attribute, or circumstance, is comraoi>to a whole class of phe*: 
nomena ; and if, upon actual observation, or experiment, this 
attribute, is found not to be common to the class, the assumed 
principle must necessarily be erroneous. A gieneral law or 
principle cmbtaccs particulars ; and that which does not em- 
brace ffiirticulars, ceases to be a general law\ The objection, 
thor^tbre, that general principles, or theory, may be at varb* 
ance wath experience, and contrary to facts, is applicable to 
those erroneous theories only, which have no foundation be- 
yond hypothesis, and cannot be justly urged against a correct 
theory deduced • analytically from observation or exj'crinicjit, 
and which affords a satisfactory solution of the facts it is apjiHcd 
synthetically to explain. With this very simple explunation of 
the nature of general reasoning, we shall now proceed to trace, 
with as much brevi^ as possible, the laws which regulate the ’ 
rate of profit, and thereby accelerate or retard the prosperity of 
nations. . 

Profit is that net surplus which reipaius with the capitalist af- 
ter the complete Replacement of all his advances : — And the fii*st 
circumstance which influences its rate is, the quality of the Soil 
under cultivation.* If thfr farmer occupy land so fertile that the 
expenditure of a capital of 100 quarters of com in tillage yields 
him a reproduction of 150 quarters, it is sel^yident that the 
net*8*itt^lus will be 50 quarters; and that, supparing na rent 
to be |>aid, the: rato of. agricultural profit iJ^l be fifty per 
cent. - But, shcAiid the farmer cultivate a sqil tlmt dxo 

csmendHure of 100 yields a?r<^i:oduction of B^i;tder€ than'lOS^ , 
itis^^ually'selj^aent, A the rate of'ptwt; wiU ' 
voL. xxXin KQ.d4, ^ 



ifty to Are per cent. ; while, if, from the next q\3ality of Imid to 
be taken iii, the expenditure of 100 quarters creates a reproduc- 
tion of no more than 100 quarters, the further employment of 
li^icuteural capital could be attended with no surplus or profte 
whatever. In the first case, capital, and the demand for Ik-, 
botir^ tnipht double eveiy two years j; in the second, they could 
sot double in less than twenty yqars f ^and, in the tliird, no ad- 
ditiona) capital could be created, and therefore no additional 
labour could be employed,— and the country would have arrived 
at tbaf stationary and melancholy state, in which every birth 
beyond what is necessary to keep up the existing population, 
must be followed by a death brought on by want. 

The second circymstjance which influences the rate of profit, 
is the degree of Skill and economy with which labour is employ- 
ed, w hether in agriculture, or in manufactures. If a farmer ex- 
pend 100 quarters of corn, or the value of 100 quarters, fn cul- 
tivatioD, and obtain a reproduction of 200 quarters, it makes 
not the smallest difference with respect to the rate of profit, 
whether this return be raised from a very fertile soil unskilfully 
mftilaged, or from one of inferior quality judiciously managed* 
In eimer case there are 100 quarters expended, and 200 pro- 
duced; and though the cause of the increased^ propoition in 
.which the return exceeds the advance is chfFerent, the effect 
is the same, and the rate of profit in either case is cent^per 

Improvements in manufactures have the same influence on 
the rate of profit as improvements in agriculture. If a farmer 
Were to employ 50 labourers in cultivating fields which yit ided 
t50 quarters or corn, and wete to expend 60 {{unrters on the 
food and seed, and 60 on the clothing and implements they con- 
sumed while at woik, his total surplus or prrfit would be 25 
per c^t. ; but if an improvement in manufacturing industry 
were to take place, which so reduced the productive cost, and 
consequently the exchangeable value of wrought necessaries, 
that the farmer could purchase the clothing and implements 
Consumed by his 50 laboureis for 40, instead of 60 quarters of 
com, his profit woukf rise from 25 to 50 per cent. for, *in this 
C9se^ the reproduction of 150 quarters would be obtained by 
em advance of 60 quarters for food and seed, and 40 for cloih- 
to^tnents, « 

causes which we have menlfoned, namely, the 
bmd under cultivation, and the degree of skill with 
is i^pU have precisely the sameeffettin^i'e^u- 
ipimufactimng that tliey have in regahmff 
profit* 

with 
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food and material equal to these in value, can fcibricatc cloth^ 
and toob for ^00, his surolus of product above expendit^* 
will be 50 per cent. But ii, in consenuence of cultivating infe* 
4iioii soils, or of pursuing a less skiltuf mode of husbaivdry, the 
productive cost, and consequently the exchangeable v.ilui^ of 
agricultural produce should be so increased, that tor the food 
and raw material furnished tq his 100 labourers he is obliged 
give clothing and tools* for 150 instead of for 100, his profit 
would sink to 20 per cent.; because, in producing clothing 
and tools for 300, he would have ex[)ended the clothing and 
tools of 250* . ^ 

The third circumstance which influences the rate of-»rctuijn 
upon capital, is the real amount of Wages, or the quantify of the 

E rodiicts of labour advanced to the labourer while perfomiing 
is work. When a farmer, iii cultivating a field which yields 
him SOO quarters of ebrn, employs I50 hibourors, and expend 
loo quarters in supplying them with seed and implements, then< 
if be gives them 50 quarters more as their wages, his profit wi|l 
be cent, per cent ; while, if he is obliged to advance lOOquartepr 
os their wages, his profits will sink to 50 per cent. In tike maq* 
ner, when a master-manufacturer employ ^ a set of labcntfers ia 
fabricatiugSOOsuits of clothing, and expends the \ alue of lOO^uits 
in supplying them with material* and tools, be will obtain a proflt 
of cent, per cent., if he pay them 50 suits as their wagei$; and a 
profit ol only 50 per cent., if he pay them 1 00 sUits. While 
real wages remain stationary^ profit will rise or fall as^ tho efiec- 
tive powers of industry are increased or diminished; and while 
llie effective powers "of* industiy remain stationary, the capitalist 
will receive a larger portion ot its products as the labourer re- 
ceives less; or, in other words, profits will lise as wagps fhlj. 
Improvements in the effective powers of industry, liowever, may 
raise tl:c rate of profit and tlm amount of wages at one and the 
same time. If a farmer aad a ina'»ter-nianufacturer, by employe 
ing 100 labourers each throughout the year, ohttun the one 300 
quarters of corn, and the other 300 suits of clothing,— then, sup- 
posing the yearly wages of a labourer to be I quarter and I suit, 
the rate of profit will be 50 per cent. But were an improve- 
ment to take place in the effective powers of industry, enabling 
the master-manufacturer and farmer to obtain, the one $QQ 
quarters and the other 500 suits from the work of the satne mqn 
“then, though the annual wages of.the labourer should be in- 
trewd to IJ quarters mjtl suits, the rate of profit would rte’ 
to 6Q per cent* For, a quarter of corn and a suit of 
beklg equal in productive, east, would be ako equakhi excJiai^^ 
cpusequontlg thoTermer^s advance tq jjjAr 
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ISO quarters and 150 units, would be equivulent to 
qiasters, wbile bis return would be 59 O <|uarters.' lB*like 
manuter; ma8ter>inanu&cturer's advance to bis IQp lailjour- 
eM would be equivalent to 800 suits, while hie return wofml bfe 
SOQ.’ The total expenditure of the farmer and master^manu-, 
ftctarer beiiif; 300 quarters and 800 8uit% and th^ total re< 
l^roduction 500 quarters and SOpsu^, it is evident that the 
I'ftfj^gate profit of Our little society would be>66 per cent. But 
l^^aggregatb {profit of the society is composed of the pardcular 
j^fite of individuals. Were die farmer to obtain more or less 
Biini 6h per cent., the manufacturer would obtain less or more. 

snch an irregularity might occasional!)' occur, 
law of competition would prevent its continuance, and,' on the 
avurap, would render the products of equal capitals equivalent, 
‘Und the rate of profit equal. 

There are three causes thcn,--lhe quality of the soil under cul- 
Dvatioq,— 'the degree of skill with which labour is applied,—* 
tpid'tln^ prqmrtion of the produce absorbed as wuges, which de.- 
the rate of return upon productive capital, and wbicii 
'Mtt^hk any time accelerate, retard, or even suspend the pro- 
a country. The two first, however, exert a much 
id(nrp'«H|werful influence than tlje third. When a larger quan- 
i%, qtAe products of labour' full to the share of laboin^rs, 
jdiair numbers are always found to increase; and hence, as the 
of labour augments with the demand, wages scarcely 
evni^nstain an elevation sufficient to depress the rate of profit in 
pW^typtBrial degree. Neither can the return upon capital be 
mimMiteBdy laised by the reduction of wages bdow their na- 
HW&'WSpl; because when the labouring classes do not obtain 
that tmantity of the necessaries of life which climate and cus- 
lun nave, rendered essential to their healthful existence, dis-’' 
tress diminishes their numbers, until the failing supply of la- 
htm restores its value in the market Veiy different is the case 
vlHftb respect to the quality Of the soil under cultivation, and the 
degrtee of skill with whicn labour is applied. These causes cx- 
Wt o powerful and permanent influence on the rate of return 
DLpon productive caphal; and it is only by a due consideration 
of the manner in which they operate in any (pven circumstances, 
■sjiat we can obtain a satisfactory solution of the difficult' but 
jnost important problem, Why a country at one period should 
^vtmeq ra^dly in prosperity, and at another sliould, without 
wgf extatttu ffisaster, approach the limits of her pro^erity, or 
vimgh sen^hiy to de<!ay. 

9% in thinly peopled counb'ier, no lands except dtose 

ife fifth 'Sina most e%ible situation, will be 

ef'fijpd mtdiiUhtarlala} and ctwsequMthV^ the 


of ^gricultunil industry will be extremely higl^^ 
But ‘ as tiie division of enif)lo 3 rmeht is limited by the extent bl^ 
^e^fdarkety' tmd can be perfectly established only amongst a 
oetise population, it follows, that in new or thinly inhabited 
•countries, the effective powers of Manufacturing industry must 
be extremely low. Hence, in the progress of society, the two 
main causes which determine ’ the* rate of return upon produo 
tive capital, are a^ antagonist muscles, modifying and balancing 
the action of each other. As increasing population compels Us^ 
on the one hand, to resoirt to inferior soils, and dius raises 
natural price of raw produce, so it leads, on the other, to 
accurate divisions of employment, and to that extension of 
chinery which is at once their cause and their effect, anS ChM 
lowers the natural price of all wrought -goods. Thus, po* 
pulation and improvement advance, manufactured articles are 
constantly falling in value, as compared with agriciiltiiraf pro- 
duce. But, on the principles already ir. '.folded, increased &- 
cilit^ in producing wrought necessaries, has the same effect Jn 
raising the rate of profit, which diminished facility 
ducing food and material has in lowering it. And heUde it w3l; 
frequently happen, .that a greater degree of economy and skill ik* 
the application of labour may completely counteract; the k^ccts 
of resorting to inferior soils; and that the return upon pro*- 
ductive capital may rise, on the whole, though the dimcylly jcrf 
obtaining food and material should increase. Such a^prcNi^s, 
however, could not continue long. Under any given d^^e of 
skill and economy in the application of labour, the return upon 
capital will be determined by the quality of tlie land in culUvH)^ 
lion ; and asinferior soils arc resorted to, the rate of profit wilt 
constantly diminish, until that stationary state is attained, ul 
which no additional capital can be employed, and all tendency 
to increased population must be checked by famine. 

In considei'ing the causes which accelerate or retard prospb* 
rity, it is important to remark, that any country which has Start- 
ed before her neighbours in wealth and population, will arrive 
at the stationary state long before the next quality of lend to be 
taken in becomes so inferior that it will not replace the ex- 
penses of cultivation, with the lowest rate of profit for the' sake 
of which the capitalist will engage in production. ITiat con^ 
slant desire on the part of individuals to turn their ci^iital to;-^ 
the best account, which equalizes the^ate of profit througho^fc: 
the different districts of a country, tends also to equalize 
throughout the different countries of the world. If in 
thebustoiiiw 20 per cent», while 
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mUhVf flow to Prance. * If the inequaUty in the ^te of jMrot 
flt from the higher degree of bkill possessed hy France ia 
af^^Hcation of her labour, it would be corrected as sooe ae> 
£ibgbtttd adopted the more accurate divisions of employnient, 
the superior machinery of her neighbour But if the 
alitv arose from Englapa a havine: )*esorted * 


g ed the superior machinery of her neighbour But if the 
[ity arose from Enf^qpaa having )*esorted to soils in-< 
to those under euliivation in iPranc^ it could not be 
ed ; ^nd consequently the efflux ot British capital could 
checked, until the progress of wealth and population in 
^S^nce compelled h(^r to obtain additional supplies of agrioultU'* 
W produce froin sods incapable of retunnUg a I irger surplus 
tlloae under cultivation in England. No su})eriority ot skill 
in the Implication of labour could enable England to retain in 
tiflqge Boib very much inferior to those under the plough in 
3Prubce« The divisions of employment, and the use of diaehi- 
1 ^ 1 ^, on which supeiiority inline application ot labour dependsj^ 
would be speedily cOj,\cd by an intelligent people living under 
ji^ecf|[Ovomment i and, when copied, they would immediate- 
the rate of profit in France, in the same proportion in 
ibey had raised it in England; and the equilibrium \Vhich 
|iM beeil established, >\hcn di&rciit degrees ot skill in the ap- 
weatiob of labour counterbalanced different degrees of firtdity 
%n tho* land, would be again disturbed, when skill became 
and the inequality in the soil resorted to for the sup- 
of food and materia), was left, unconnter.ictcd, to produce 
|^hrid9ira] effect. Should this inequality be considerable, the 
profit would be much higher in France than in Eng- 
jiind the desire of fmproving their condition becoming 
too powerful for those as'-i ciation^ which bmd men to their 
native land, capitalists wrould cmigiatc with their productive 
llltOck from the former to the latter country, When the next 
quulity of land to be taken in cannot yield a piodiice suHic'ent 
to replace expenditure, it is physicallij impossible that wealth 
gnd population' should continue to inciease; and when the next 
<|Uldity of soil to which qny particuhr nation is compelled to re- 
in order to obtain an additional supply of food, is very 
muck inferior to the soiU under cultivation in iiclghboui ing 
<l^untries, it liecomes impossible that they shoiild con- 

iStmo to Snerense. In either case, a country will nave reached, 
:presetit, the limits of its resources ; and wiU have attain- 
M^tl^l^^|^|ntiopary and languid state, in which tlie pressure of 
rai$rii^/<^^es a premature death to follow upon every birth 
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t^eyont) what U necessary to keep up the actual numbers of 1 
labouring popuiatiom 
^ ^hat stationary and nielancholy state, to which, from the o^, 
peratipn of natural atid*iieces<5ary causes, every country k gra- 
dually approaching, may however be prodigiously accelerated 
by artificial and accidental circumstances; and forced premature 
ly upon us by wmi$e Commercial Regulations^ or by the pressure 
Tajcxition^ Td enter into a scientific exposition of the eiFectd 
of these upon the production, distribution, and consumption bf 
wealth, would far exceed the limits we have prescribed! to c^^ 
selves in the present article. Bht lest, in assigning t)ieic»|]|^ 
of the distress which has recently overspread 3iis couriby, 
should a})pear to reason from principles the truth of whiw ^ 
are not prepared to demonstrate, it may be necessary to res<^ 
to one or two very brief illustrations, in order to show hoW 
Restrictive systems and heavy Taxes influence the rate of ije- 
tunf upon pruduciive cupitid. . . 

In old and advanced countries, the great obstacle 
ther increase of wealtli and population, is, the reddeed eiSectiyb 
power of Agricultural industry, brought on by the necessity 
resorting to inferior soils for additionaT supi^lies of raw p^oditcp^ 
while, oil the contrary, in new or thinly inhabited couiltr^, fl;]# ' 
main obstacle to prosperity ai'ises from the low efFectlye^p^^a 
of Manufacturing industry, occasioned bv the absence ; or ’ 
divisions of employment, and the want of tfiat exUmsive tnj&ehin^- 
ry, which, in densely peopled regions, reciprocally pronto diil^ 
introduction of each other. 

But these obstacles to the accumulation of wealth would ih b 
great measure be removed, by establishing a free intercourse 
tween countries in these opposite situations. li, for example, ^ 
expenditure of a given amount of capital and labour would suiBc^ • 
to produce such a quantity of cottons, hardware, &c. at Olasgow^ 
or Birniiiigluini, as would exchange for 400 or 500 quarterly, .bf 
Polisli or American corn ; while, because of the necessity 
which are placed of cultivating soils of a fer interior de^i^ . 
of fertility, tlie same expenditure, if applied directly to the rak- 
ing of corn in this countjy, would m^t yield more thap 200 or 
250 quarters, it is obvious, that by exchanging our manu|^tia|fr 
ed goods tor foreign com, we should double the profits of 
aiKi enable tbe country indefinitely to advance in tlie careot^;^:. 
improvement. This siip^posiuon is not very remote flhom 
trutb^— -and it shoivs that we are yet a long way removed 
the degree of wealth to which it is in our power to 
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dmdvan^tageous prpdiiction, it requires vervUttle iwigej^ to 
foresee that we must continue to languish ana declinOf C!apit(^l 
ViH unquestionably be traiisfen*ed to more favoured situatiousV 
9 l)d we shall have to contend not only, ogainst the difi^cdlti^^ 
IM4 iuU 0 from small profits^ but also against those occasioned by, 
a diminution oi the fund for setting labour in motion, and by 
;.Yhose extent, the extent of the productive industry of the coun- 
must always be regulated* 

, f It is self-evident, that a relatively heavy Taxation must also 
occasion this c0ax of capital. If the productive power of capi* 
In Great Britain and France were equal, there could be no 
iinMIucement to^ transfer stock from the one to the other. But 
when profits were thus equal, a greater amount of taxes 
should be imposed in one country, tne equilibrium of profit 
woqld instantly be deranged ; and there ivould be an imniedinte 
inducement, varying in its efficacy according to the relative in- 
crease of lactation, to transfer capital from that country in 
whieh^^the gqvernment claimed a large share of its profits, to 
whii^ it was satisfied with a smaller share* 

From tho analysis here attempted of the laws which regulate 
the reie'of return upon productive capital, it is hoped that we 
milly be enabled to trace the causes of the deep distress whicli 


liaa now overspread this once happy country, as well as to ascer- 
ts&tx in what degree tlie schemes of Mr Owen are calculated to 
iwive out drooping industry, and restore employment to our' 
|teople- Our climate has not changed ; our snn is as warm, and 
seasons as genial, as hcrctoKbre ; our admirable machinery 
fit the abridgment and perfecting of labour has in no way dc- 
tCfiorated; and our working classes have, as yet, lost nothing 
of their wonted industry, energy, and skill. But with all these 
original sources of wealth unimpaired, there arc, in our present ^ 
,^cumslanoes, three several causes combining to snspend pros- 
peVity. In the^/*5/ place, we have extended Tdlage over lands 
•of a quality so inferior, that, upon any given expenditure, they 
yield a much less proportional return than the lands under cul- 
ftivation in any other country in the world. In the second 
'place, our hawatous Restrictions upon Commerce^ deprive us of 
JlbHhse continued sburces of prosperity which, in the natural 
<^rse of events, and under a system of free external trade, 
^mi|irQyement!s in manufactures open to a country whose domos- 
:ltc agriculture can be no further extended without a diihinish- 
r^pd rate of return upon capital. And, in tlie third place, the 
appropriates so large a portion of the surplus pro- 
^ali'eady too much diminished by the preceding 
iqglances t|;ie former and niaimfacturet 





I ,;ihat the productive cost of food and material^ 
mailed by their average prices in the market, are 100 per 
higher in these than in any neighbouring countries; that froiti ^ 
ffielow rate- of profit and of interest, cajpital either ceases ; 
•accumulate at ail, or else seeks in foreign investments that bene- ' 
ficial occupation which cannot be, obtained at hb^hic; and that 
our labouring classes, ‘ tl^ugh possessed of un^ualled ener^ - 
and skill, are left without employment, and driven upon their' 
parish^ for support. * . . u C; .. 

Such are the causes of that widely spread, and we 
ly seated dfetress which the proposed establishments 
Owen arc intended to remove. The means by which he m 
tajees. to accomplish this most desirable end, are, to diviq 
country into cornpartrfients, containing each a thousand 
to erect on each of these a village in tlie form of a 
gi*am, with the requisite enclosures and buildings for carrjfii^ ^ 
on agricultural and manufacturing industry; and to placjg.:’ i 
each village a thousand inhabitants, who are to cultiyj^ thj^r , 
soil and work up its produce on the principle of com1)ih"<§d . 
bonr and expenditure; who, from the peHod of infancy^*, arjE^jE0< 
be placed in preparatory, schools, and subjected to a 
tern of instruction and moral training. Under the^. 
ments he promises that poverty and crime shall ceased 
physical and moral, be utterly banished from the earth 1 J; 
cflective powers of industry are to be so increasea^ that his. irU.", 
lagers shall produce sufiicient ip pay the rent of the land th(^ 
occupy, and the interest of the money expended on thei„r: 
establishment, . wifo their due proportion of taxes; and 
matcly, ' to ciiabld^tlie country to support a greatly augment^ 
population, in ten times the comfort enjoyed at present ; wdiite 
^thc system of education and moral training is'lo be rendeled stoj 
perfect, that every species of useful knowledge shall be 
into the mind, and every selfish and unamiable propensity 
dicated from the heart ! . 

Our sincere esteem for the benevolent character and dii^lu^ 
terested conduct of Mr Owen, withholds us from expressing any; 
opinion respecting the intellect of the person who seriously pr^or* 
poses to accomplish such ends by such means. We shall 



between' his premises and his conclusions. His scheiites tlo-f 
toiichV nay, they have not the most distant bearing 





tbo$e inferior soils to which we arc obliged to resort for 
|ily of food. We would enti-eat him to explain in what way 
the erOclion of villages in the forin of pamlleiograins» could 
peal those enactments against tbreigti trade wliich are a disgrace 
to the age in which we Jive. We. w'ould demand him, whe- 
tter the principle of combined labour and expenditure could 
liiarm away the collector of taxes; afid we would ask dis<- 
^petly to state, whether lie has any chance of inducing Mrs 
Mmxet to establish in one of ins villages a preparatory school 
for instructing the members of the Cabinet in t|)ie first rucli- 
iticnts of economical* science, and for affording them sufficient 
l^ht to retrace their ignorant and infatuated steps towards bank- 
^niptcy and ruin. Could Mr Owen either incicate the quantity 
of our fertile land, open our commerce, lighten our tuxes, or 
‘instruct our Rulers, we sliouid be among the foremost to hail 
hiiDu as the deliverer of the people, and tlie saviour ot his coun* 
try; but long ns he is incapable of accomplishing any one of 
things, so long must we continue to regaitl him in ilic 
light of air amiable, but mistakcii enthusiast, who, had be the 
KUOans of executing his platN, would .iggravate the evils he 
dreams be could remove. I'liis is our delioeralc opinion ; and 
firo Jhall proceed to establish its correctness by demonstrating, 
that it is not in the nature of things th«it Mr Owen’s establish- 
fnents should inerfase the effective powers of industiy so as to 
li^rd beneficial occupation to capital, and adeciuatc reward 'to 
bfeoun 

♦ With respect to the powers of agricultural industry, if Mr 
were to erect his villages < n w»sU* laiuis, inferior in qua- 
lity to those already under cultivation, it is evident that the re 
torn upon the capital w^hich he invested in the soil would be 
less than^at present; and that so far froin relieving the existing 
distress of the country, he wouhl bring us a step nearer to that 
atationaiy state of society in which, as Adam Smith long ago 
observed, the condition of the 1 ibotiring classes becomes wretch- 
'cd in the extreme. And if Mr Owen, instead of resorting to 
inferior lands should seek to obtain a ini»re abundant supply of 
necessaries of life, by applying additional portions of capital 
to lands of good quality, he woulcl, though by a process souicf- 
wbai difie^t, arrive at an exactly similar result. It is an os- 
fundamental principle in political economy, that 
Mch additional portion of capital afipliecl to heighten the culti- 
the sail^ yields a less proportional return ; that is, if 
oorn,. expended in cultivating a field, in the o^ 
a retord of ISO quarters, tlien a capU* 
what isealled faighforiylm 
um t of quarters, bqt 



tea as 220. Now', it is necessary for Mr O^en ^ 

4ainonstrate to us, that his villages, with their system of instrut^- ’ 
i^n«and moral training^ are calculated to alter uiis essential pro* 
perty of the soil, and to enable him to employ upon each of his 
Terms of 1000 acres, additional portions of capital, ivith an un^ 
ditkiinishing ratio of return. Unless he can demonstrate 
unless his mode o( culture increase the produce in the same 
proportion in which additional capital is employed, every 
erease of food and material which he obtains will be raised atftii 
additional expense i the surplus of produce above expetldlttlii^ 
will become less and less ; and, consequently, the means of ac^, 
cumulating capital, and of employing an additional popul^^tioDj", 
M'ill be perpetually diminishing in his hands, Mr Owelr, 
deed, fancies he can overcome all these difficulties by the adop« ' 
tion of spade cultivation ; but we will tell him, without fear 
contradiction, that spade cultivation, so Far from being Capable 
of w'^^rking the miracles he supposes, is less profitable than cul- 
tivation by the plough Why, in the improved husbandry of 
tlijs country, has the spade been in so great a degree snjppiant^ 
by the plough? Only because experience has convinced ibb 
fanner that the plough is the cheapest instrument of production^ 
and that, by employing it, he obtains a greater net prodoee---^ 
larger surplus over and above expenditure. Mr Owen wOl nor 
doubt contend, that 'he cares nothing about the net prc^tucei 
that his plans do not embrace the consideration respecting the* 
proportion in which the return may exceed the expenditure;, 
and that, without regarding what merely concerns the rate of 
agricultural profit, he rejects the plough, and reduces the rruib^ 
ber of horses emplcTjed in. husbandry, in order to obtain a 
greater gross produce applicable to the maintenance of the pT€h 
ductive labourers of his villages. This might perhaps aftsw^K' 
tolerably well, if Mr Owen could evade taxation, -^if he 
obtain land without paying rent, — borrow money without iiite-^'; 
rest,— and persuade his villagers not to increase their numbes^a. 
But we must again inform this miscalcuraiing enthusiast, thfit, 
with respect to the claims of the tax-gatherer, tlie rent of the 
land he occupies, the interest of the money he borrow’s, and the 
means of accumulating additional capital for employing a grow- 
ing population, the net produce, or surplus of return above . 
expenditure, is the only Jrnid to^ *xhich he can : 

for purposes, the gross produce is to be regardetl as 
eolutely potbing. By discarding the plough, and perfoi|nii 
tlie work of ^jiusbandry without the aid of hprs^, Mk " 

‘ ht;p<tetb}y find omployreteni on one of 
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the he would infallibly diminish the 7iet produce. As^-. 

suming, by way of cxiunple, that the net- produce is reduced 
from 1000 to sbo <|uartcrs of corn, and that the taxes, theren^ 
and the interest of the money borrowed to erect tlie village, 
amounted to 600 quarters, then, that portion of the produce of 
th6 soil M’hicli is applicable to increase the existing capital, and 
thus to give employment to additional hands, will be reduced 
from 400 to 200 quarters. JSpadc cultivation, tlicrcfore, though 
in the first instance it might allow a greater number of labour- 
ers to be engaged on a given surface, woujd dry up the sources 
of accumulation and of increased employment ; and unless, as 
we before hinted, Mr Owen could persuade his villagers not to 
add to their existing numbers, would in a very short time plunge 
them into aggravated misery. For em])l()yment can increase 
qnlj' wnth the increase of capital ; and the rapidity with which 
capital can accumulate, must be in proportion to the degree in 
w^hich the return exceeds the expenditure by which it is ob- 
tained. 

But Mr Owen’s villages are intended to be manufacturing as 
well as agricultural establishments; and therefore we must in- 
quire how far his, arrangements are calculated to improve the 
condition of the working classes, by increasing the effective 
powers of mamifacturing industry. We understand that, when 
asked whether the manufactured goods prepared in his villageiij 
are intended to be consumed in the places where they are pro- 
duced, or to be sent out and sold in other markets; Mr Owen 
repli^ sdmewhat ambiguously, and says, that the point will be 
determined by circumstances. But this vague and indefinite 
language can avail him nothing. ' It is a matter of perfect indif- 
ference which alternative he may chusc ; for, whether his ma- 
nufactured goods arc sent to other markets, or consumed in the 
villages in which they arc fabricated, it is equally impossible 
that Owen’s arrangehients should insure increased returns 
upon manufacturing industry. If he send his wrought goods to 
find a distant sale, then their prices will occasionally fluctuate 
with the variations of demand and supply; a brisker flow of 
commerce will place his villagers in affluent circumstances, while 
a stagnation or revulsion of trade may not leave them where- 
withal to pay their rent and taxes, and may plunge them in 
bankruptcy and misery. If the whole irmuufacturing popula- 
ti<m' of England could be placed at once in such establishments 
as Mr Owen proposes, foreign trade could not be thereby im- 
provedji^, nor the continents of Europe and America enabled to 
cpnsuin^ on additional yard of pur fabrics. As long as the sale 
of ^^ds, and consequently the employment of the manufacturer,^ 
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depends upon external sale, it is not in the nature of things that 
internal training, however conducive to the forming of moral 
habits, should insure an adequate remuneration to industry, or 
obvtote the recurrence of distress. 

But Mr Owen is careful not to pledge himself to any de- 
finite mode of proceeding; and, when pressed with the diffi- 
culty of glutted markets^and suspended demand, he will no 
doubt endeavour tg escape, by saying, that it forms a part of 
his plan to confine' the consumption of manufactured articles 
to the respective establishments in which they are made. This, 
liowever, is escaping from one horn of the dilemma, only to 
fix himself upon the other. The great cause which increases 
the powers of manufacturing industry is the division of labour; 
and the division of labour, as Adam Smith long ago demon- 
strated, is limited by the extent of the market. In a small 
village, fiibricating within itself whatever it consumed, there 
could exist no division of labour worthy of the name ; each 
individual would have to follow a multiplicity of occupations; 
half his time would he wastctl in shifting his tools and adjust- 
ing his materials; and he would lose the advantage of timt 
miraculous dexterity and quickness which tlie human hand ac- 
quires when confined to one or two simj^le operations. It is 
precisely because the effective powers of industry are increased 
liy the division of labour, and bocai^e the division of labour is 
limited by the extent of the market, that roads are constructed, 
bridges erected, canals opened, and every possible means resort- 
ed to, in order to facilitate the intercourse between one district 
and another. But Mr Owen^s discoveries in the science of 
wealth render all these unnecessary. In as imicli as his plans 
extend to make the villages consume within themselves whatever 
they produce, the division of labour, whether territorial or me- 
chanical, will be sujicrsedcd ; the exchange of commodities be- 
tween one place and another will cease; and with it all the ad- 
vantages of commercial intercourse will be lost. What should 
we think of the person who should propose to increase the 
wealth of the country, and to give uninterrupted employment to 
tlie plough and die loom, by breaking up our roads and de- 
stroying our canals, by obstructing oiir rivers and closing our 
ports, and by everywhere intersecting the country with iinpasi^- 
able mountains ? But Mr Owen’s project for penning up the 
population in quadrangular villages, aiul causing each village to 
consume its own productions, is in effect the same: — and yet, with 
the most amusing simplicity and the most undoubting confidence 
in his own superior wisdom, he gravely proposes 4t, in the coun^ 
try which gave birth to Adam *Smitli, and in an age when 




dii^veries of that jcjreat man have been extended by S»y^ and 
Malthas, and Ricardo; and rendered familiar to every school 

f ill by an admirable little book, entitled, ‘ Cotivcrsationis Oil 
yditlcal Economy. * In every human character, iu all humitfi 
affairs, there is a niixture of good Jind evil;- and perfection has 
no habitation except in the dreams of the enthusiast* The flne- 
tusttions of clemarui and supply, the occasional glutting of mar- 
' and stagnations in trade, are fjvils which necessarily ac- 
C6mpany, and, in soipe degree, counterpoise the advantages re* 
suiting from the division of employment. If Mr Owen retain 
the division of labour in his establishments, the changes in the 
state of external markets, and tlie Consequent impossibility of 
obtaining an uniformly profitable sale for thefr productions, 
will occasionally deprive his villagers of the means of paying 
tlieir rent and taxes, and reduce them to the condition of bank- 
rupts and paupers; and if, to avoid such evils, he discard the 
divisions of labour, and cause each establishment to consume 
within itself whatever it supplies, then the great principle which 
muldplies the effective powers of industry will be thrown out of 
operation, all the sources of pros])erity will be dried up, and 
universal poverty overspread the land. 

In his reasonings, as well as in his plans, IVIr Owen shows 
himself profoundly ignorant of all the laws whieh regulate the 
production and distribution of wealth. He tells us, that the 
distress to which the people of this country arc exposed arises' 
from scientific and mechanical power producing more than the 
existing regulations of siiciety permit to he consumed. This is 
tantamount to saying, that wealth is poverty, and that the ne- 
cessaries of life are unattainable, because they exist in excess. 
The application of scientific power, and the various improve- 
ments which have been effected in macliinory, instead of being 
the causes of distress, have counteracted, in a very considerable 
d^reo, the effects of our absurd commercial laws, and <5till ac- 
ciiiimlatin^ taxes, and have, as yet, averted a national bank- 
ruptcy. The steam engine has fought our battles, and pays 
the interest of our debt. If our improved rnacliinery did not 
tend to reduce the expense of producing n\anufacturkl goods, 
we could neither sell our fabrics in the foreign market, nor keep 
our inferior lands under cultivation. The truili of the latter as- 
sertion may not be very obvious, but it is (juite demonstrable. 
’|f a piece of ground wdl produce 100 quarters of corn, and if 
■.tbo lalxmrcrs employed upon it expend 50 quarters for soed“ 
ajjd food, with clothing and implements which cost 50 quarters 
then it js evident that such land will not be cultivated; 

tliat its cultivation will afford the form- 



er no profit. But if improved machinery were to lower tb# 
price of manufactured g(*ods, until tlie farmer could purchase 
tor 30 quarters the same (juaiitity of necessary clothing and im- 
pleiwents which formeily cost him 50, then this land would be 
eagerly sought, for the purpose oK tillage; because in this cade 
{he diminisfied expenditure of 30 instciul of 50 quarters for the 
purchnse of clothing and implements, would yield the farmer a 
profit of 25 per ccn^. A feduction In the value of manufactured 
goods, which allows lands of an inferior quality to be taken in, 
also admits of the additional application of capital to our better 
soils, and promotes that S 3 *stem of high farming for wdiich Eng- 
lirul ic so conspicuous. Were it not for the application of that 
scientific power aiur improved machinery, to which Mr Owen 
erroneously attributes our distress, the w hole of our foreign trade 
would be annihilated, and our tillage reduced one half. Highly 
as we respect this gentleman for lus benevolent intentions, and 
however we miiy be disposed to approve Ins experiments in echi-f 
cation and moial training, truth constrains us to declare, that 
with regard to jxdititMl econoinv, aud the essential order of so- 
ciety? his princijdes urc rulically erroneous, and his projects 
for relieving the national dis*tvt^^s altogether impracticable and 
absurd. 

But as Mr Ow^en’s protende<l principle, that the employmeift 
of machinery occasions the production of a greater quantity of 
commodities than ll»e existing arrangements of society permit -to 
be consumed, is at viriance with some important and fundamen- 
tal (loclriiies of political economy, it soon is to demand a strict- 
er examination and more scientific refutation than that con- 
tained in till* prect'diug paragraph. The })rincipnl difficulty 
which we have to encoin>ter in performing this new task, arises 
from the very vague and iiideliiiite language which Mr Oweil 
has em[)loye(l. ‘ ri;e existing arrargements of society ' is an 
expression so extiL nieiy genend, that it may stand for almost 
any thing; and it is not very to conjectnie the precise idea 
wliich Mr Owe i intended it to represent. Should he by this 
phraseology mean those bnrb ir-.ais enactments against iinporta- 
lion whicii ilisgrace iMir statute liook, his proposition must be 
admitlod to lie coiTcct. Commerce is the excl)«ingo of equiva- 
lents, — the barlering between nation- of one commodity for ano- 
ther ; and tiiat country wdiicli ref'ises to receive the equivalents 
whicii her neighbours have to offer, cinmot in the nature of 
things obtain foreign consumers for lier giaxis. In this sense of 
the phrase, therefore, tin* use machinery certainly docs ena- 
ble us to produce more than the ^ erring of 

eicty pervaiv to be cowsumed^ But as the appropriate rciiiedy 




this evil is, the abolition of restriction upon foreign 

trade, and not the erection of quadrangular villages, Mr Owen 
inust attach some other signification to the phrase ‘ existing re- 
l^ilations of society.’ It appears by the context, that heVioKt^ 
ceiv^s that when comjictition is unchecked by any artificial re- 
gulations, and industry permitted to flow in its natural chaniieN, 
the use of machinery may increase the supply of the several 
i'^iVticlcs of wealth beyond tlid demand for them, and, b}^ creating 
iin excess of all commodities, throw the working classes out of 
/lifemploviiicnt. This is the position which we hold to be funda- 
/kicntaily erroneous; and as it is» strongly insisted on by the cc- 
tebratwl M, dc fiismoiuli in his ‘ Nouvcaiix Principes d’Econo- 
jufe Politique; ’ * we niu!?t entreat the indulgence of our readers 
white Ve endeavour to point out its fallacy, and to demonstrate, 
that the power of consuming necessarily increases with every 
increase in tlie power of producing. 

; ' Demand and supply are truly correlative and convertible terms. 
'Th6 Supply of one set of commodities constitutes the demand 
♦bar ftnatlier. Thus, there is a demand for a given quantity of 
' agricultural produce, when a quantity of wrought goods equal 
t^reto in productive cost is ollcrcd in exchange for it ; and 
, Conversely, there is an eHectiial demand Jbr this quantity of 
:>1N:dugfat goods, when the sujaply of agricultural produce wnicli 
llTcquireu the same expense to raise, is presented as its etjuiya- 
"ieht. As long as commodities are brought to market in sucli 
; proportions, that the things offered to be bartered against each 
/Irthct are equal in productive cost, and therefore in value, an 
^ in the J^^uppl y of one class of goods will aflbrd increas- 

ed equivalents for the purchase of an iiu reassd supply, of an- 
other class. Sup))()sing, for the sake of illirstratioii, that a cul- 
•tivator advanced food and clothing for 100 labourers, who rais- 
ed for him Jlod for 200 ; while a master-inaniifacliircr also ad- 
vanced fbo(l hnd clothing for 100, who fabricated for him c/oM- 
ifigiox 200; then the farmer, besides replacing the food of his 
own labourei’s, would liave food for 100 to dispose of; while 
the manufacturer, after replacing the clothing of his own labour- 
, er«, would liave clotliing for VUO to bring to market. In this 
the two articles would be exchanged against each other; 
.tiic supply of food constituting the demand for the clothing, 
fbat of the clothing the demand for the food. Now, let 
W. suppose that tliere arc 1000 farmers, each of whom advan- 
food and clothing for 100, and obtains in return food for 


yn, clu 7* De la population rendue supcrfluc par Tin- 
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200; and also 1000 niaster-manufactiirers, each of wliom, by 
advancing food and ckitliing for 100, geti clothing for 2(0; 
— In this case, each of the 1000 fanners will fed the same 
necessity for exchanging his surplus 1‘ood w'liich the single far- 
*nicr formerly lelt; and each of the 1000 manufacturers the 
• same necessity for exchanging his superfluous clothing. Food 
and clothing for 100,(>00 will reciprocally purchase each other, 
just in the same way tlAit food and clothing for 100 formerly 
did. The demarfd for each is increased a thoiaand told, be- 
cause the supply of cacli is increased a thousand fold. But 
let ns Mip])ose, once more, that in consetjiience of more skil- 
ful a])p!ieations of labour, and of the introdiielion of machin- 
ery, each of the 1000 farmers, by advancing food and cloth- 
ing for 100 labourcM's, obtains a return consisting of ordinary 
food I’or 200, togithor with sugar, grapes and tobacco ccjiial in 
productive cost to th.atfood; wijilo (‘ach ol‘ tlie 1000 miister- 
manufaetureis, by advanciiig tiolhing and food for 100, obtains 
a return consistitig of ordinary clothing lor 200, with ribands, 
cambrics and lace, e(|iial in productive cost, and therefore in 
oxchangejible value, to that elothing; — - In this case, the supply 
and demand witli respect to tlie food and clothing wdll remain, 
it is obvI(a]s, exactly as before; wliile the sugar, grapes and 
tobacco, \\!iich the llu iners do not wish to consume themselves, 
will be on’ored in exchange for the ribaiids, cambrics and silks, 
-^feh the inani'.faeturcrs do not wish to cmisume themselves. 
These (lirterent articles, therefore, will be the reciprocal c(jui- 
valents and ]nirch:isers of each other ; and there w ill be an in- 
creased demand for conniiociities, exaelly proportional to their 
increased snp])|y. 

It may be objected, perha})s, that on the principle that tlie 
demand for eoimnodilies increases in the same ratio as their 
si]})ply, tliCM’e is no accounting for llic gluts and stagnation pro- 
duced by overtrading. We answer very easily — A glut is an 
increase in the supply of a particular cla>s of commodities, ini- 
accbinpanied by a corresponding increase in the supply oftliosc 
otlier commodities which should serve as their e(juivalciits. 
While our 1000 farmers and 1000 ma*iter-manufacttirers are 
exchanging their respective surplus procliiels, aiul reci|)roeally 
alfording a market to each other, if J 000 new cajiitalists were 
to join their society, employing each i 00 labourers in tillage, 
there w'onld be an immediate glut of agricultural produce; — 
because in this case there would be no contemporaneous in- 
crease in the supply of the manufactured articles whicli should 
purcliase it. But let one half of the new cajiitalists become ma- 
nufacturers, and ecjuivaleiits in the form of wrought goods will 
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be created for the raw prtjdiice raised by the other half: Tlie 
equilibriifm will be restored, and the 1.500 farmers and 1500 
master- manufacturers will exchange their respective surplus 
products with cx.actly the same facility with which tlie 1000^ 
farmers and 1000 manufacturers formerly exchanged theirs. 
When an increase lakes place in the supply of some particular ■ 
commodity, or class of cornmodiiies, then a glut, or want of 
sale, is experienced ; but when an inefease takes place in the 
supply of commodities in general, the duTereiit articles arc em- 
ployed in the })urchase of each other, — and augmented supply is 
identical with extended demand. Let us apply these princi- 
ples more particularly to Mr Owen’s leading doctrine, tliat the 
employment of machinery and scientific power, throws the lii'* 
bouring classes out of employment, by producing more wcaltli 
than can be consumed. 

In the former example, wlieii 1000 fanners and lOOOmanu- 
fectnrers had exchanged their surplus food and clothing wiili 
each other, capital was completely replaced; and the sugar, 
grapes and tobacco of tlie one class, with the ribands, lace 
and velvet of the other, remained as net surpluses lor imme- 
diate enjoyment. Further, as the food and clothing created 
were equal to each other in cost of production, and tlie agricul- 
tural luxuries equal to the food, and the manulacturing luxuries 
equal to the clothing, it follows, that all the sugar, grapes and 
tooacco was equal in proiluctive cost, and should tlu rc foro be 
equal, in exchangeable value, to all tiu* ribands, lace and v(‘l- 
vct. Hence, if the farmers were to retain one lialf of their 
agricultural luxuries for their own use, and bring the other half 
to market, they would have the power of jiiirdiasing and con- 
suming one half the ribands, lace and velvet, jireparcd by the 
manufacturers; while, if the latter retained half their inatuifac- 
tiircd luxuries for their own use, and brought tlie oilier half to 
market, tliey w'ould have tlie power ol* purchasing and of con- 
suming half the sugar, grapes and tobacco, raised by the cl as^ 
of cultivators. Novr, while things are going on in this way, 
and consumption exactly balances production, let us suppose*, 
that the introduction of improved machinery '■o increases the ef- 
fective powers of those branches of manufaclnring industry 
which prepare luxuries; that the 1000 luaster-rnaiiufiicluicrs, 
without any additional expense, can cause the same number of 
labourers to fabricate twice the former quantity of iil)ands,> 
lace and velvet ; — Will this increase in the quantity of com- 
modities disturb the previously existing balance between con- 
sumption and prodiuiion ? \V"ilj the 1000 farmers be un- 
able to purchase, w'ItJi full cquivaiciits, tiie ncldJtJonal articles 
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tvhich the 1000 maniifiicturcrs present for sale ? Certainly not* 
With respect to productive cost, and therefore to exchange- 
able value, the double quantity of manufactured luxuries, now 
olfcained, is exactly equal to the smaller quantity tbrmerly 
obtained. Hence in this, as in the former case, one half 
of the sugar, grapes and tobacco which arc raised, will be equi- 
valent to one half of the rL4)ands, lace and velvet which are fa- 
bricated. The clas* of cultivators, with the sacrifice of the 
same quantity of their unwrought luxuries, v/ill be able to pur- 
chase and to consume a double quantity of wrought luxuries, 
while the class of master-manufacturers, after purchasing tlie 
same quantity of sugar, grapes and tobacco, will be able to re- 
tain and to consume a double quantity of ribands, lace and vel- 
vet. Demand will increase in the same ratio with supply, and 
the power of consumption keep pace with the power of produc- 
tion. 

It is no answer to this reasoning to savj that though the class 
of cultivat<»rs have the power, they may not have the inclinatiou 
to purcliase and consume the double (juanliiy of wrought luxu- 
ries thrown upon the market by improved miicliincry. With 
the exception of a few insane misers wlio hoard their treasures, 
iill persons are desirous of consinning whate\cr wealth they can 
command, either productively with a view to improving their 
condition, or else nnprodueliv(‘Iy vvilh a view to immediate en- 
joytiKMil. ’^rhe a!tej'atic»ns which oecabionally take place in the 
di'-tribution of iiulib.trx, may lead to tejnporary embarrass- 
ment; but after ilie re«u!juslirient has b(?en ('fiocU’d, and com- 
nn-'ditich are bnmght to market in (jujiUilies duly propm'tioiied 
to ciicli other, llic increased supply vvill be accojnpanied by in* 
creased demaiid. Eiii-rtual demand is iiothmg mure than the 
olfering of one commociity in exchange for anothci'. Increa.^ed 
production, llieiidine, pnnitled it be ovnera! and duly propor- 
tioned, is prcci>el\ lie’ -.leic thin*-; is exUiuled demand. So long 
as the passion for the expenditure or accuniulalion of wealth 
shall acluat(* th.e human Inxui, it will be jiu})o.ssi'jle lor the use 
ol’ machinery, ami llie application ol’ bclcntifix* power, to increase 
the supply oi’ commodities beyond wlui the regulations of society 
permit to be couMimed. 

The important and fundamental priiicifde, that increased de- 
mand is cree.ted by incnaised supply, appears to have been first 
noticed by the celel ’ratv' l M. Say in his Tniiti: tV Economie Po- 
and by Mr .lames in his pmnphlet in answer to 

Mr Spence, entlLled, ^ Cimmnrr DrfcfuUdP We conceive 
that on this subject the reasoning of the latter gentleman is the 

H h2 
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most clear and coiu Ju 'ivc; and lo his able Tract we beg to refer 
those amongst our readers wlio, upon ([iiestioiis of this sort, 
prefer synthetical donioiistration from general principles, to that 
analytical induction Iroin particular cases which we have"^ he’fe 
attempted to employ. We >.lia!l merely add, in this place, ih^t 
the late glut of British goods in the markets of Europe and 
America, to which M. de JSismondi* refers as a practical proof 
of hi^ paradox, that })overty may he occasioned by tlic sujier- 
abiindanco of ^Yealth, furnishes no solid objection to the doc- 
trine tl'.at a balance necessarily exists l)cLween consumption and 
production. The present crisis constitutes a case removed by 
special circumstances from the operation of the gcnenil rul(\ 
111 they/y5/ p'lace, as we explainotl in <)ur former Number, the 
transiticai irom war to peace lias caused certain classes of com- 
modities lo be less sought for than be lore, and thus for a time 
disturbed tlie due projiortion in the cjuantities of the diflerent ar- 
ticles brought to market, which makes them the reciprocal pur- 
chasers of eiicli other, and renders the amount of the sup])ly 
identical w^ith the extent of the demand. In the second place, 
as commerce is the exchange of equivalents, and demand and 
su])ply reciprocal, if our merchants throw goods into foreign 
markets, under a restrictive system which jnevenls their bring- 
ing back the only articles with which foreigners can j)iirchas(? 
them, such goods must necessarily rcinain unsold; and, in 
these circumsUmces, the glut of British goods in foreigirmar- 
kels, instead of militating against our general principle, is a 
fact wliich, even prif)r to expt rjeiico, that [)riuciple would lead 
us to predict. Lastly^ taxation counteracts the natural tendency 
of im{)roved machinery to reduce the cost of })rod action, and 
coiisequciitJy fu-events that fall in the exchangeable value ofom* 
manufactured articles whicli might otherwise cause the demand 
for tiiem lo extend as tlieir supply increased. 

Thus th(*re arc*, at the present crisis, three special circum- 
stances whi«:h account salihihctonly for the existing dilficulty in 
finding a fc'reign minket lor Biitish goods, without reporting to 
the gratuiUais, ami, as sve conceive, absurd assumption, that 
our distress is created by machinery and scientific power pro- 
ducing more wealth thiin can be consumed. 'Fhat p ul of our 
distress wdiich ha> arisen from tin.* transition from war to peace, 
and from the loss attendant on the transference of capital from 
one species of (‘mploynient to another, will in a sliort time work 
out its own correction, '^i'he other, and the g/re/tr jmetion of 
the nalkmcd suffcrini^^^ ichich is produced by fitter ed trud(\ and 
^jpressive taxes^ *xiU be ns pcrinanent as its causes. Should the^e 
|be continued, it requires no gift of prophecy to predict, that 
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England, like Holland, must gradually cease to be a manufac- 
turing and commercial, and eonsequejitly a l icli and a |X)werl’nl 
country. The recent liistory of cur neai t'st nei^dibour, bolds out 
tQ usktiiis awful warning. I’Jie republic of Holland, tliougb her 
commercifil system w^as ijifinitely superior to ours, yet MU'k uii- 
ifer taxation comparatively ligiit. In the lbr(‘ign carrying trade, 
and in foreign w'ars, ber productive capital glided I'ruin beneath 
the burden which o])])iei^ed it. ’^riie laws of nature are un- 
changed ; the principles of hinuMn action remain thoaine; and 
the desire of bettering his condition, continues to exeil. an influ- 
ence more or less powerful upon the condiul of every man who 
lives. Mr Owen will be a pottail enchanU'r, indeed, ifi by iii- 
T'Cribing produeti\e capital within magic eireb's, or magic pa- 
rallelograms, he can prevent its flowing off to seek, in foreign 
incestnienlh, that beiieficiai oecn])aUv)i! which cannot bo found 
at home. 

It has been objected to those who {^pjje^e ?\!r Owen’s phnis, 
that tlu'v do not themselves suggest any eJjeetn il means tor tlie 
relic'f of the country, '['his objecdon appears to us most e\tra- 
<»r(Iiniirv and unreasonalde. Is no one to olfjeet to t!ie introduc- 
tion of ab'snrd and permcious pix)ject.N, nnb's-. luj substitute some 
preject of bis own Is no one to den(‘t and denounce tlie nos- 
trums of an em])iric, unJe''S be pVv^lemi U) lie binisi*!!’ in posses- 
sion of a pana(.(‘a? 1 or (uiiselves, we do not des})air of our 
‘‘omitrv; and w'c have no objection to slate wlmt, in our opi- 
nion, would restoi’e tlie kin'.><loin to ili once fh)urishi»‘g condi- 
tion. (lise Freetio'ii to Cioennei^ e, and bgliten the pressure ot 
'i'axaiion, and we shall have no comp(aii'i'-\g in ourstieets. As 
eommoree i>. always ;in exchange of e<jui\ alvaits, a niilioii tha.t 
will not bu\, cannot <ell ; and reslrictn ns upon iinpoi t, are pro- 
liibitory duties ufxui ex[iort. On tin* contr.rT, tlie more wo 
admit the productions of fi)reign countries, tiie more (;xtensivc 
becomes their doniaiid fbr our ev)nMU()djlii.‘s. Let (lie absurd 
system of our Corn Law s he cautiously iimi gradually abolished, 
and allow the eheaj) agricultural pixniuce oi tile Xorlli of Ivu- 
io]K\ and (/f the Contineiii- (»f America and AlViea, to be freely 
introduced, and w'c shall oluain an uubinueii vcait for oiir nui- 
nufietnres; tlie profits of stock will be restored to their level in 
other countries; ami t!ie ta)nse{]uei]t accuniuiation of capital, 

* Wc have learned from an intelligent traveller, lately returned 
from lhance, that a eonsiderabie portion of tlie lands in ilritanny 
have been |)ureliased by Englishnieu, and are now cultivated under 
their direction. Let the landed nioprieious of England, who sup- 
port the juTseni system, look to this! 
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will cause the increasing demand for labour to bear a nearer 
proportion to the increasing supply of labourers. A rigid and 
effectual system ol‘ Hetrcnchnient, would powerfully contribute 
to these most desirable results. Our advantages, from posi^ 
tion, from coal-mines, and from the industry, skill, and energy 
of our pe(^ple, are so considerable, that, were it not for im-' 
wise laws, and overstrained taxation, England, for ages to 
come, niigiit continue to be the great Workshop and emporium 
of the world. There is nothing appalling in our situation, ex- 
cept the want of wisdom in our Rulers. This, indeed ‘ must 
give us pause. ’ It is a singular ami an alarming fact, that at a 
period when the qtiestions which come before the Legislature 
are almost exclusively economical, the Ministers of this country 
should be ignorant of the leading principles of Economical Sci- 
ence. On the termination of hostilities, and while our influence 
in Europe was as yet almost supreme, our Foreign Minister a > 
bandoned the vital interests of British industry; and, instead (d 
making coinniercial arrangements for aiding the country in 
meeting the transition iVoin war to peace, and in supporting the 
burthens imposed (luring the Continental (|uarrcl, remrned from 
his mission, declaring that our manuflietures and trach^ had al- 
ready been carried to an injurious extent, and impelled the ex- 
ertions of the State ! * Our riuance Minister has laid on 
duties not with a view' to the improvement of the Revenue, 
but for the oxprc'ss and avowed purpose of dliniiildiing oui 
trade with France. In war, while we were annually borrowing 
enormous sinns, the viiluc of the currency was sufl’ered to sink 
considerably below lhat of the coin ; and in pc'acv, wlien extra- 
ordinary efforts are ivquired to pay ofl* debt, measures luiv(' 
been adopted for keeping the Bank noU' at par with gold. And 
at an awiiil crisis, when the exhansed nation staggers beneath 
its load, the Coveniincnt, instead of reducing, have added three 
millions to the taxes. These are facts, which the supposition ol 
ignc^rance alone tan scarcely account i’or, or excuse: And we 

* Sec the debate upon the Corn Bill : — When LordCii.stlereagh cen- 
sured the people for their ‘ ignorant impatience of taxation, ’ he 
sliould have rejected that, in a Statesman, an ‘ ignorant impatience* 
^f nianutacturcs and commerce, was an offence whicli even persons 
unskilled in Keonomical Science might consider to be almost as dis- 
graceful tis lhat which he cnndeninc'd. Ilis Lordship’s reasonings, 
when logically pursued, tend indeed to very original and wonderlul 
eonclusions. On the principle that complaints against taxation have 
their origin in ignorance, and that our manuractures and commerce 
have been pushed to an injurious extent, it would be easy to' demon- 
strate that wc have too little barren, and too much fertile soil. 
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are sure that it is a mild and mitigated censure to say, that in 
that important department of the science of legislation which 
relates to the causes of national wealth and prosperity, the per- 
*soiis who liavc obtained the management of our ailiiirs, are con- 
toiilerably below tlie common intellectual level of I'higlisli gcntle- 
• men, — nay, of English ladies. We know one female, at least* 
fully competent to instruct the Members of our present Cabinet 
in Political Econotny — 8, branch of knowledge at all times high- 
ly important, and, at this diflicult crisis, as indispcmsably ne- 
<-essary to tlic ])ractical statesman, as anatoir.y is to the opera- 
tive surgeon, who undertakes to extract the barbed and venom- 
ed hi eel iVom a festering and dcej)-beiit(‘d vvound. 


Akt. XII- ]. Iic\)()rf from the Select C ommitier of the House of 
Commons^ on the Ilig^huoays of ' the Kiwj^dom, Ordered to 
printed 2.5tli June 1819. 

Q. lleport from the Select Committee of' the House of Commoyn^ 09 t 
the Turnpike Trusts bet'icecn Ijnnlon €ud liohfhead. Ordered 
to be j)rintod bth July 1819. 

tl. An Tlssap on the Cov'il ruction if Bonds and Carriages. _By 
IvicHAKi) Lovj'Ll Edglwortii, Estj., F. 1{. S. M. K. I. A. 
London, 1818. 

Tn the absence (^f jill higher grounds of congratulation, it is no 
^ doubt consolatory lo see the time of Parliament so much 
occupied with .subjects of Economic i^dily, and to find that, in 
this department at least, sound principles are making so much 
way against those ancient prejudices, and mischievous habits^ 
which have so long .stood in the way of necessary reformations. 
Of the maiiv subjects of iiilcriial economy which were submitted 
to the consideration of Committees of die House of Commons 
in the Ur't session, there is none which is more immediately 
interesting lo (he public than the state of the Highways of the 
kingdom ; for, next to the general influence of the seasons, up- 
on whicli the regular su]ij)ly of our wants and comforts depend, 
there is pcrhap.s'no circumstance more interesting to men in a 
civilized .state, than tlic j)erfoclion of the means of interior com- 
munication. 

Although it is common for Englishmen to boast that no foreign 
i’oun try possesses, in so great a degree, the advantages of numer- 
ous roads as England, it oiiglit alw^ays to be remembered, that 
there is avast dUfercncc between a road without form or solidity^ 
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and which is nothittff more than an open space m att cnclosocl 
country, along wliirli travellers and cjirringes may pass, and a 
road fit to allow of’ carriages being drawn with rapidity, with' 
little labour to the Jiorscs, and perfeet security to the passtfli- * 
gers. But this way of viewing the subjfTt has been little con- 
sidered, and our southern fcllow-subjects have hitherto l)cci> 
willing to put up with a very absurd^ system of road-malting 
and ni.'inagcnient, and with roads in all os'^entiaf points extremely 
defective. The evidence, for instance, contained in the Ilcports 
at the head of this article, sliows liow great a dlircrcncc there 
is between a hard and a soft road, that is, l^etwTcn a good one 
and a bad one; and liow' much ])roperty is wasU?d, by more 
Jiorscs being employed on bad roads, than are necessary on 
good roads. Mr \Valkcr sajs, w^ltli regard to the paved com- 
mercial road from London to the \^'est India docks, that he 
docs not overstate tlie advantage of paving, wlien he says tliat 
two horses will do more work upon such a i*oad, than three upon 
an ordinary, or even a good gravelled road. Siip})osing the 
loads annually carried on this commercial road to be 250,000 
tons, at the rale of a ton, which is tlu' cstablisluHl price, in 
place of 4s., which is the price on gravelled roads, the anniiai 
saving would be 12,500/, I le further slates, that the East In- 
dia dock branch has not cost 20/. in the repairs ol‘ the paving 
in thirteen years. Mr Waterhouse, Mr Horne, and Mr Eames, 
three of the principal coachinasters in London, say, that where 
the roads arc smooth and hard, vh^ht horses, costing on an 
average 15/. each, will work a stage coach over twelve miles 
through a year, at the rate eiglu miles an hour, and tliat 
they will last, one witli another, Ibr six years ; but tluit, where 
the roads arc heavy, ludvt* horses, ce-sling :>0/. each, arc ne- 
cessary for tw'elve miles; and these will last only from three to 
four years. Mr iHnneiU of Thatcliam, who wwks diflerent 
coaches above 500 miles a day, says, he has killed some hun- 
dred horses (extra) in pulling ihroiigli dirty gravel heaped 
np in the middle of tlic road ; and tliat he is convinced one- 
third less labour is rc(|uircd to worlc a fast coach over part of 
tlic roiid between Keading and London, where Mr M ‘Adam’s 
plan has been adojiled, lliaii is nece ssary over other parts of the 
road, where they still continue the old plan. 

What makes it at this time |)articularly necessary to inquire 
into the soundness of the system, by which tlie turnpike roads 
are managed, is tlie rapidity with wdiich adtlitional tolL arc 
everywhere esla.bl lulled, and the debt wliich is owing by the 
different trustees still further iiicivased. Mr M‘Adain slates 
in his evidence, that in the years 1816, 1817, and 1818, no 
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less than ninety petitions wore presented to the of Com- 

mons for bills to levy iulditioiinl lolls. Mr Welcrlion^e says, 
that the tolls on the roads whicli his coaeln's travel have been 
(1(mUcd ill the last lificon years. Mr ]\PA(lam eonipnies the 
road r(»voiiiie of Kurland and Wales at no le^'S ilian one vul- 
Pion nnd a qaarln' ; and the total di*bt due by the trusts at 
And wlieu it is eoiisidered how easy it <£0110- 
rally is for a body of tiii^ipike eonnni^sioiiers to obtain a nov' 
act to levy additional tolls whenever liu'v think proper, and 
that money may be borrowed by them on llu? security of the 
toils ad lilniauu it is surely hloii time t(» incjuire whetiier the 
sY'^teiii of leaving the management of so large a revenue to 
numerous ])odies of irrespoiisibie local coiimiisiionerSj ought to 
1)0 coiuiniu'd any longer. 

If the roads liad been improved in a degiTO coiTc'sponding 
with the additional lolls and increasing dcl)(s, theiw* migltt be 
little reason to ccJinjilaln : but this so lar from being t!ie 
ease, that the eonenrreni U'siiiiH'iiy of ail ti)<‘ nit. losses gtK‘s 
to eslablisli a vcmt opposite lasult. Mr dVIf ad, for example — 
a most compi'tent jmige — ssys, ‘ \\‘it!i reg.tid to liie roads of 
Ellwand and Wales, they are in general very defective, both ns to 
llu ir direetJO!! and inclinations ; they are fiaajuentlv carried over hills, 
vviiich might he avoided hy passing ahmg the adjiic'oit valleys ; the 
i>ha[)c, or cross sections, and drainage ol tlie roads, aie ({uite as de- 
fective us the general direction and inclinations; there has bet n no 
atti iiti')n ;3aid to constructing good ancl solid foundafions ; the ma- 
leic i s. whether consisting of gravt i or stones, liave seldom been suf- 
fie: ntly selected and ananged; anil they lit* promiscuously upon 
the roads, as to rmuler it inconvenient to Inn el upon them, — so to 
promule their speedy destrnciion. diie ^liupo of tlii' road or eross- 
seelion of the surface, is {Verpiently liollow in tin* miihlle; the sides 
incumbered with great hanks of road dirl, wliicii l'a\e aeeuinulatid 
in some place's to llu* height of si\, seven, and cie/n lirt : fliese pre- 
vent the natei’ from filling into the sale drams; tiiev also throw a 
eonsiderahle shadi- upon the road, and aie gro'-*; and nn pardonable 
^misimees. d’hi* materials, instead of being cUaned oi' tin nuul and 
soil with wiiieii tliey are mixed in their native state, aie laid promis- 
cuously on the road : this, in the lirst plaei', creates an imnecewary 
expense of eairiage to the road, and afterwards nearly as much in ru- 
tuoying it, besides inconvenience and obstruction to travelling. ’ 

'^riiis (le.scription of the turnpike ri)iulb ol Koglainl a:ul V\'ales 
does no great credit to tlie ability and attention of r.he country 
genilemcn who have the entire mfinageim nt of J of 
annual revoime. In a country where the nmnerous magnificent 
l)ridg(!s, docks, harbour'; and canals, testify so jiroudly to tlie 
talents of British enginecr.s, it L not a little strange to li::d no 
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trace of skill, or a particle of science, except in a few recent 
instances, llirongliont tlie wliolo extent of t!ic turnpike roads. 
There surely must he scjuietliint^ in the composition of an Eng- 
lish turnpike trust, of a nature most abhorrent IVom science, to 
have thus completely cxclmled our great national acquirements 
in civil euginc’cring from one of f lie leading brandies of the pro**- 
fession. I’lie < cmsccjin^nco is, thaU in rcs|icct to roads, England 
stands, confessedly, far behind IrelfJnd and Scotland ; and is 
even greatly outdone by IVance, vdiose gre.A roads, at least, are 
remarkably oerfect in regard to direction, inclinations and cross- 
sections, and also as to the state of the surface, — unless the (hji- 
vermncJd l:iy>. liands upon ilio fund ^ applicable' to repairs. 

Th(' e.uiscs of this universal mismanagement, may perhaps 
receive some explanation by attending to the constitution of a 
trust, as e^.tabli^llcd by tlie Legislature under the usual provi- 
sions of a turnpike? act. The limdnmenial principle is always to 
vest the whole managoment in tlie hands of tlu' country gentle- 
men ; and as they act gratuitously, it has been the policy of the 
law to apdxiint in each act a prodigious number ol' commission- 
ers — frequently from one luiiidred to two hundred, I’or tlie care* 
of ten or fifteen miles of road : and tluis a business of an* and 
science, is commitlc'd to tiie discretion of a promiscuous mob of 
peers, scpiircs, farmers and shopkeepers, wlio arc clioscn, not 
for their fitness to discharge tlie duty of commissioners, but. 
from the sole qualification cd' residence witliin a short disUnrer 
from the road to be made or repaired. file coiiso(jiicnces are. 
as might be cxpcctc'd, that the whole time of those meetings is 
occupied in tuinultuoiis and inrprolitable discussions, and in re- 
solving cm things at one meeting which run a good chance of 
being reversed at tlie next ; that the well informed and civilized 
commissioners become very soon disgusted witli tlic disorderly 
uproar, or tlic want of sense, temper or honesty of .some ot 
their companions ; and that the management finally falls into 
the hands of a few busy, bustling, interested persons of low con- 
dition, who attend the met'tings witli no idea of performing a 
public duty, l)i:t thr tlic jiiirpose of turning their powers, liy 
some dc .ice <ir ('iner, to the profit of themselves, or of their 
friends and relaticms. 

'Fhe origin <?{’ a jilan, so radically wrong, may he traced to 
the vnlgT.v netitm lliat lliere is notiiing .so easy as to make or re- 
pair a rc>ad ; .nul as it is even now-a-clays a very common doc- 
trine, that e very one is born a good roadmakcr, it may be ol 
tisctoshow, \erv bricily, how far road-making is an art, and 
in what way the aid of science may be serviceable. As there 
k now'liere ;iny very great extent ol’ country I’rcc from 
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ravines, precipices, rivers, hills or mountains, it is plain that 
to lay out a line of road which shall be as short as possible 
betw'cen two places, and yet without any great declivities; and 
^av4)iding all local difficulties in the most clfbctual and econo- 
mical manner, must require some co^isiderable portion both 
of skill and experience. In forming a road, tlierefore, to the 
best advantage, wliocver inulcrt*akes it, ought to be acciuvitely 
sirquainted with the sci^nc(\s of levelling, surveying and men- 
suration ; he shoifld be tlumiugldy well versed in the best prac- 
tical methods of moving large (|Mantilies of earth ; he must un- 
derstand the princi))les and tlu‘ practice of building abutment 
wails afld bridges, and of draining land, I'or h'rming tlie sur- 
face of a road, lie ought also to know many of the mineralo- 
gical qualities of stones and other hard materials ; and practi- 
cally how to clean or break them, and how to manage the dis- 
])o>ing of them so as to give the road a proper form, and to se- 
cure tlie greatest possible degree of smoothness, solidity, and du- 
rability. 'I’lic^e area few of the preliminary qualifications to be 
ac(|nired by a person before he can be enlitle<l to the name of a 
lolerabh' good naid-inaker. Yet how lew commissioners possess 
:\Tfy of them, or have ever dreamt of llielr necessity ! In point of 
fact, the state of tlie roads displays no symptoms of well qualifi- 
ed commissioners, 'fhey leave the art and science of the bu- 
siness to their surveyor, — who is commonly just as much in th« 
<*ion(ls .as themselveiR, as to his own proper calling. With a 
laudable veneration for his forefathers, he proceeds according 
to ilio antient system of things, without plan or method; and, 
feaj ing no rivalry, and stibject to no intelligent control, he pro- 
ceeds, like his predecessors, to waste the road-money team- 
work and {laupers, and leave nothing for the public like a road, 
i)ut tile name and tlie cost of it. 

Whenever cither extensive works requiring the employment 
of various sorts of labour are undertaken, the constant prac- 
tice is, to have a plan and specification made out of all the 
particular things to be done, with an estimate of the expense 
— iuui a contract entered into for tiie jicrformancc of them, 
and a rigid insiu'ctioii to ascertain that ali the condition.'? arc 
complied w^ith belbre the money is paid. But turnpike com- 
missioners scarcely ever ri'quire any plan or sfiecification ol 
file w'ork to be done; but leave flic surveyor to spend the 
money as ho pleases: I'hcre is no inspection of the work 
he executes; he merely hands in liis bill to the treasurer, and 
receives what is tlue by his own showing. Althougli ninety- 
nine people out of a huiulred believe a surveyor to be a 
professional pec ulator, the inquiries of the Committees did riot 
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go far enoiTgli to establish the correctness of this opinion. It 
is waste, probably, ainl iiot robbery, that is mostly to be com- 
))iainc(l ot. Wr.ste in every way, — by unneces-sary team work; 
by employing old parish paupers as laU)iircrs ; by bills of cos^s; 
by making use of h/idly prepared materials ; by lejiving the roads 
in such a shape that they are constantly wet ; in consequence 
of which, the materials put n]mn them are immediately destroy- 
ed. Mr M^Adain says, ‘ Tins waste ctf public money, I con- 
scientiously believe, amounts to oue-ciglith of the road revenue 
of I he kingdom at large, and to a much greater proi)ortion near 
London. ’ 

The small extent of road of whicli most turnpike districts 
consist, is another great detect of tlie system; because the funds 
are seldom sidlicient to allow oi’ employing a qualified surveyor. 
But notwithstanding this defect, surveyors would be better than 
tliey are, il the best that could be g(>t wore always appointed. 
In place of this, however, it is matter of general noiorieiy, that 
the appointment, nineteen times out of twenty, is a perfect job, 
I'lu' following is a small specimen, taken from the evidence be- 
Ibre us. ‘ (^(rsiian — Where was the [U'esent surveyor appoint- 
ed? Ansxt^er^ I believe he was appointed two years and half ago;-*- 
What station in life did he fill before ? I believe he was a viillcr in 
the neighbourhood of St Albans, under Lord Verulani ; there was a 
serious objection to bis ap})ointniont by several of the commissioners, 
who brought forv\urd a [)roper person qualified for the situation. — To 
what state did you find the executive ilepartment of these roads 
when you took charge of tliem ? I fomid at Lpsoni a person as sur- 
veyor, who bad bi:t!i au voifn taker at LIyod's C’offec-bousc, at a 
salary, as 1 am infjrjju d, of (>{)/. a year, and who was allowed to keep 
the carts and hor.'Ji's, and do llie cartage of the trust. 1 found at 
(^heshunt three surveyors ; one an infirm old man, anotfuu' n carpen- 
and another a coa/ merchmd, I found, on tlie Wadesmill trust, 
three surveyors akio : one of them %vas a very old man ; another a 
publican at Buckland ; and another a bnhrr at Barkway. I found 
on the Itoyston road a ])iiblicaii as surveyor ; and I found at llunl- 
ingdon a bedridden old man, who had not been out of his house 
for several inontlis. ’ 

Another great defect in the system of turnpike law', is the 
want of a provision to compel eacli trust to account, Ixd’ore some 
competent tribunal. Hoad commissioners are the only })crsons 
entiiistcd by Parliament to levy a large revenue from the pub- 
lic, without l)(?ing required to account in any vv'ay for what they 
receive. A still move glaring delect is, the want of any proper 
remedy w^hen a set of commissioners abuse their trust. They 
fiiay suffer their roari to become a perfect ruin ; they may em- 
bezzle the funds, and commit every sort of malpractice, and yet 
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go on levying tolls, keeping possession of the ro-id, and defying 
all complainants. As to tlie legal remedy of indicting a turn- 
pike road, this is in fact.punishing the innocent for the guilty; 
••aitd every one knows it iievcr operates as an efleeiiuil remedy. 

^ In this case, as in most others of inveterate abuse, it is certain- 
ly far easier to point out the evil than to provide the remedy. 
But the first measure perhaps should be, to appoint a Parlia- 
inentary Commission, with fidl powers to ascertain the state of 
every trust in the United Kingdom, and to report the result to 
I’arliament. It would be too much, perliaps, to repeal at once 
all the turnpike acts now in force, for the purpose of substituting 
the more simple and elfectiial measure of one Hoard of C'onnuis- 
sioners hir the wliole United Kingdom. All that can be done 
probably is, to leave them to expire by degrees ; iuid, in the n)can 
time, to jiass a general act to oblige each ti’csf to elect four or 
five Directors, who shall have the whole active manageuieni ; 
and providing that, whenever a turnpike act expired, the ma- 
gistrates of the comity slionld elect five or six commissioners, iti 
whom it shoult! he vo'^ted ; the debt, il’ any, to remain seemed 
^ the tolls : — and thus, as each existing act expired, each 
road woiii<l, in siicces’^ion, vest in tin* sune commishioriei’s ; so 
that, in the end, they would have the management of all the 
tui’iipikc l oads of tlieir county. 

In respect to a new ivvad, and the best plan of framing an act 
of l^ariiauuait for making one, it s(‘ems to that it would be a 
valuable improvement to allow all persons wh.o may be walling 
to subscribe their money, to proceed in the Kiirne way as is Ibl- 
lowa'd in regard to canals. Let the right of levying eertevin tolls 
be granted to the subscribers; the surplus, alOT paying all out- 
goings, to be divided as jirofit. Let the :nb:renbers elect five or 
six directors to manage Ibr them; and, in older to protect tlie 
public from any neglect on their ]>.irt, let tlua-c be a power given 
to the Couit of ('lianeery to sequester the U>lls, and to appoint 
commissioners to manage t!ie road, if a sullicieiit case can be 
made out against the Koad Company. 

But, even if there should be no radical change in tlie present 
system of turn])ike law, a great deiJ of good may be done by 
the commissioners under the existing acts, l).'\ving more strict 
attention to their duties. If each trust would appoint a com- 
inittcc of four or five, with full powers to luaiiagi* every thing 
belonging to the road rcjiairs^ more ability and uconomy would 
aooii bectuiie conspicuous upon the road.^ : Ami with regard to 
the art of making the roails themselves, and the things that are 
to be attciided to by the managers and superinteiKlents, we are 
sure wx* cannot possibly do bcUcr than to lay before our readers 
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the follow in jv extract frojn Mr Telfonl’s Report to the Parlia- 
mentary CoimnissioiiLis ior iiiiprovinn- the I lolvliead road. Mr 
Teltcrd says — 

‘ It maybe useful, in cuiicliuling this ll^oport, to recapitulate 
dry matters which nn})ly generally to all districts. 1. It appears that, 
from the interlerence oi* a great number of coJiiinissioners, (although *' 
eudi well inlcnlioned), the multiplicity of opinions and directions 
tends to perplex t!ie surveyors, and prevents the carrying any well- 
digested scheme steadily into effect; and therefore it would he ad- 
viseabic to Iiavo general meetings, only once or tnice u year, in 
order to receive reports, make general regulations, ])ass accounts, 
and elect a committee of live persons, who should manage tlie execu- 
tive part of the business, as is the general case with regard to canals. 
% That it is advisable to have, annually, a regular specification made 
out of what is retjuired to be done in each trust, during tlie ensuing' 
twelve monrlis, and this work to Ixi let to some respectable contrae- 
tor, upon condiLions distinctly defined, and without any restrictions 
as to employing old and unfit workmen : it would then become tlic? 
interest of the contractor to take active mc'asures, both with rasj)ect 
to proctrring materials, and using them, and keeping effoelive per- 
sons constantly upon the road. 3. This would relieve the survevor 
of all the detail of employing workmen, seeing lliat they woiled ' 
faithfully, also as to procuring materials : — all he would luive to do 
would be to see that the road was conducted, in all respects, agree- 
ably to the specification ; and an able and respectable surveyor might 
in this way attend to at least 30 milc-s of road, and have rm ade({uat'c 
salary. 4?. Having distinct specifications, as a written law, all dis- 
cretionary directions from different trustees, or even the surveyor 
would be put an end to : the contractor would know his duty, and 
could be fairly checked. 5. As to the practical part, it is of im- 
portance to keep the surface of the' road above that of the adjacent 
iiclds ; where it is got too low, it should be* raised, or removed to 
fresh ground. 6. The road should be kept open to the sun and air ; 
therefore, cut down and remove high hedges and trees, slope banks, 
&c. 7. The roadway s*liould be well drained and kept dry ; the cross 
section of the road should be made, and kept of a flat form ; the 
whole curve of thirty feet should not exceed eight or nine inches ; 
the water should never l)e suffered to run far along the road, before 
it is conducted into a cross drain, which ought to be particularly at- 
tended to, and conducted into natural water- courses or field ditches. 
8. Particular attention should be paid, either to find a naturally dry 
bottom for tlie roadway, or to construct one ; and avoid as much as 
piissible suflering the workable materials coming into contact with 
clay ; And this may always be accomplished by means of gravel, 
sand, vegetable soil, chalk, or bottoming stones ; but this bottoming 
should be made perfectly firm and regular, so as to receive the top 
^workable metal of an equal thickness. 9. Tliis top workable metal, 
or jajer, or stratum, shoiikl be of equal and uniform quality, freed 
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of all clayey or earthy matter, by sorting, sifting, skrecning, and, 
not unfrequently, by washing. If the material be stones, tlie^y sliould 
be broken, ao as not to exceetL six ounces for repuirinu: old roads, 
an^ eight ounces for making few roads. If it is gravel, all round 
stones of above one inch should be separated and broken, and put 
uj)on the road without any mixture of Hu* smaller stones, it). Tlie 
roads shoidil be regularly shaped between the footpaths, or, wdiera 
there arc none, between the fences. This admits the water to got 
olf freely, or to oviipovate by the action of the wind and sun. "lu 
the country, about IG or IS feet in the middle ol' the ro'td should be 
made and repmred wdth broken quarry stone, or i)rokon gravel stone ; 
the sides may be made aiwl repaired with inforior materials; Ihit 
near large towns, or where there is much iralHc, the whole breadth 
should have broken stone. 11. Where a road has been originally 
constructed, or by imj)ro\ement brought into what is liere described, 
it should never be suffered to go into di.srej>air. This is to he accom- 
plished by unremitting and judicious attention, so tiuit no water be 
suft'ered to lie on the road, but, as a defect occurs, to have it imme- 
diately remedied by thin coats of hard materials frecpientiy applied. 
The making and maintaining roads should be considered as a sepa- 
rate business. Workmen should be bred, and induced constantly to 
.^^,^^fjy^iemselvrs to road-work only, the same as any other distijjct 
trade. They would then become ac(|aainted wirli the jjuality of ma- 
terials, and the proper method of using them; and contractors, bv 
attending to roads only, would acquire experience, and have better 
profits from lower prices. Ilitlierto road-making and repairing have 
not bad sufficient im])()rtance attached to tliem. ’ 

JMr M'‘Avhnii on the same bead sav*-, 

‘ Now, the principle of road-making 1 tliink the most valiiahio, is 
to put broken stone upon a load, wlocii sli.ill unite by its own angles 
so as to form a solid bard surface. What 1 liitd I’aiilt witJi iii |)ulting 
quantities of gravel on a road is, that before it bec-omes useful, it 
must move from its situation, and be in constant motion. The de- 
fects of the roads proceed principally fiom the large use of a nn'x- 
ture of clay and chalk, and other niattei^ that imbibe water, and are 
affected by frost. vSucIi roads become loo ,c i.u wet w'catlier, so as to 
allow the w heels of cnrriagxs to displace the inaleiials, and tliereby 
occasion the roads to bo heavy and rutty. In digging graxel in places 
where there is loam adluriagto it, 1 it con an end to leave the small 
part of the gravel in tlio pile, atul to make use of the larger part oii^ 
ly ; which can be broken, for the <louh!e purpot e, /'/.s/, of having the 
giavcl stone laid upon tin* road in an angiihir shape ; anti, sccoiidJ^^ 
because the o|)cration oi‘ breaking quarry stone i^ the most effectual 
operation for beating olf the loam that adlicivs to the pieces of 
gravel. * 

It is very satisfactory to collect from ibe reports, tliat all the 
&iproveiiieiit iluit ffaii be de;»bvd m re-pcct to tlic repairing, the 
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foads, may be obtained witlioiit any new charge to Ae public* 
In tho Bristol district, the commissioners incurred a debt of 
4'i,000L in 1^0 year-;, and had the roads in a very bad state#. 
]Vrr M^Adanj, with the same income, in three years, 

made them (*\collent roads — paid off a fh)alin!r^ rlebt ol* 1 100/.*^— 
made a con'^iderabic reduction in the principal debt — and, rt 
tile last sculeincnt, liad a balance in hand of 2790/. At Bpsoin, 
t!ie roa(I> have been put into a goo(i*,tate of repair by the same 
person, at an expense considerably uiidel* the ibrnier annual 
flurge. 'The road between Reading and 'I'wyford has been 
jiiiule M>Iid and smooth, in the course of twelve months, at a.ii 
expense of I.";/, per week, — the former expenditure being up- 
wards of 22/. per week. The truth is, as admitted by experien- 
ced road-clerlvs, wlio are in general more fit to manage a trust 
than th(; commissioners, that tlu* ]n'actice of employing men 
past hard labour, to take them od‘ iheir parishes, and relieve 
the pcx)r-rates, has l)(*comc so general, that the road-reveniie is 
now a regular poor- fund, and the labour performed by each 
man is not w orth more than one fourili of a good day’s labour 
by a regular workman. 

After wiuit lias been already said to prove tlio utter '-e ^ 
of the existing system of road-management, it is impossible to*^ 
pass ov(T that parr of the Report which says ‘ tliat many im- 
portant reasons exist for leaving generally the direction of tho 
offaiTs of the different liirnpike trusts in the hands of tho respec- 
tive comiiiis.'ioiicrs, wliose experience, character, and inlt'rest, 
allbrd the best ])icdges of ability, attention, and economy*’ 
JsJow', imfortiinalely for the inference of the ( /Oiiimiltcc, the state 
of tlic mad-, as described by such a nmiiixa’ of the mo.-t com- 
petent W'ilncsMjs, gives a tku contraciiction to rlieir proposition ; 
and prove-’, beyond till cjuesrio!:, the want of all ability, atten- 
tion, and economy: A lul if the experience, character, and in- 
terest of the coininissioiicrs, have not, up to this lieie, produced 
good road.s, they surely arc but bad iiledges of better manage- 
ment for the future. That a Coimnitlce of the House of Com- 
mons, howevei, sfiould sjieak tenderly, and »'vcn favtmrably, of 
turnpike commissioiu rs, is not to be wondered at. 'Flie coun- 
ty mcMiibers, of whom no doubt tlic Committee was principally 
composed, arc always commissioners themselves; and receive a 
jjreat deal of county support from that class of land^xl proprie- 
tors, who «aro also, as a matter of course, road-coinmi'oioncrs. 
These circumstances diminish considerably tlic authority of this 
part of the Report; and therefore, it ouglit imt to operate a^ any 
dUcouragetneiit to an attempt to take the direction of llie roads 
out of the hands of the local commissioners; for unless this is 
2 



done eidieif at cmce, by appointing one set of commissioned^ 
tbe whole of the turnpike roads, ojr by a commission for eacK 
feoimty, the same radfcM vices which have hitherto prevailed, 
be found to exist in*all turnpike meetings; the tolls and the 
debts will go oh increasing — ^liOrses be tormented and killed in 
the same prodigal way — and the roads remain in their present 
defective state ; at once^ a disgrace to the^nation, and a seriou^ 
inconvenience to ibe punlic at large. , " 

There is no more reason for doubting the practicabil^y of one 
set of commissioners managing to advantJige all the 
roads of the country, than there is for doubling the praOtic^btlity 
of one set being able to collect thirty millions of excise revetiuei 
One eminent civil engineer for every 1000 miles, as a chief in-^ 
spector, with' sub-inspectors for each JOO miles of road, would 
relieve the commissioners from almost all trouble. ThepatroiH 
age of such an establislimcnt might easily be so an'angeq, as to 
keep it free from the taint and control of the Treasuty. We 
take the libeiiy to suggest this plan, because it is science and 
philosophical experience that is requisite for making good roads ; 
—and not those other numerous qualUications which are pos- 
sessed so abundantly and administered so nseliilly for the bene- 
fit of the public, by that most meritorious class — the 
gentlemen of England. 
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3. Lcllre de M. de Villevieille mr le jmrti qiie lr Titidi de 14 
Frartce pe7d iirer des Mopens et Methades Agriccles 
Bibliotheque Brita7miqiw. 

Ai.^Pfeface an Cours d? Agriculture Anglaise^ avec les Diveh^eA 
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7 . Gbaci'i^atims tmr re Ilapporf, par M. SciiFnLD, Commimirc 
de S: Ml Ic Jloi dc rurtemherg^ anj[i;;'es de VlmiiUit d^HoJ'wyl 
(cn Allemaiid.) V 

St. J^ppage a HofxtjU par M. IIoFMJNy Envqtje dr la Prirtrrssc 
Swaiizciibrrg-lhidohtadtj nvec des Ohservaiions deM/Vlhl- , 
MRj Conscillcr d'Elat dc S. M. le Itoi dc Pi'usse. 

, 9 . Observations sur VEcrit precedent, par Emuai^uEI^ JDE Pei.- 
LEKBERO. Ces Observations ont pant dans Ics Annalcs d’ Agn- 
culture de M. Thakh, ct dans Ics Peuilles Hqfipyl ( cn Al- 
lemafid.) 

10. Peuilles d'llq/xei/l, 1 808, 1809, 1810 rjf IS] 8, quatre Cahias 
avec plusintrs Planches ( cn AUemand.) 

1 1. Bxtppori de M. IX A. Chavjnnes d scs Commetians sur Pin- 

stitid d*Educatio7i des Panvres d Hqfxcijl, suivi de P Acte pour 
la Creatio 7 } d'une Cmnmission ])crpciuellc chargee de sinvctUci 
cet. Imlilnt, et des Observations de M. Cji. Pjc'TET, stir Ps 
Moyens que V Agriculture founut d V Education. 1813. 

12. Rapport sur PInstitut (P FAucatirm des Panvres d 

redige par M. A. llExaGEit, ci-devant Ministre dc P Inte- 
rior de la llepublique Helve tique, an Som de la Commission 
Stablie pmir V Inspection de P Efablisscment. ‘ 

13. Le Cinquieme Cahicr des Peuilles d^Hq/iej/L 

14. Appel adresse par Ic Pmdatenr d^Hofiinjl anx Antis dr P I la- 
maniU smiffranle en Septembre 1816, 

Secofid Cahkr des Peuilles dlHofwj/l, ou Mn de Pelllx- 
BERG expliqne P ensemble de ses Pues. 181 7. 

"VTotwitHstandjng the wonder so stiplcnth’ expressed by tlie 
libellers of the Education Committee, at their bestowlnjr 
SQ nrinch attention * on one village school in ISwit/erland, ’ we 
shall venture to trouble our readers will) some furtlier a(‘Cfmnt 
of M. de Pellenberg’s establisliments at Hofwyl. Since tlii‘ 
publication of oiir former aiticle on that subject, we liave liad a 
verj' favourable opportunity of obtaining more minute and pre« 
cise information, both as to the couduqt of that singular Insti- 
tatk)n, and as to the views and objects of its illustrious, J'ound- 
evt Md are satisfied that we cannot fill up our rem;iining pages 
either more profitably, or more pleasantly for our readers, than 
{^ making them the vehicle of this information. 

Mr ^ Felleitbe^g.was first known nterely as an agriculturist, 
and stjil keeps up faU original establishment of husbandry at 
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Buchsie, an old chateau near Hofwyl ; but agriculture was always 
with him a secondary ol^ct, and subservient to that system of 
Education to which his tAughts were very early directed. He is 
"•^nan.of au unusually arcTent as well as persevering turn of mind, 
and conceals a character of deep and steady enthusiasm, under 
* a very calm exterior and manners. Although born to patrician 
rank in his own country, he early imbibed those political doc- 
trines of which swell tremendous misapplication was so soon to 
he made in his neighhourhood : and tlic disappointment filled 
Ins mind with melancholy views of the moral state and future 
prospects of mankind. It appeared to him, that the world was 
hliridly h untying on to irretrievalile ruin ; and that a sounder 
system of education for the great body of the people, could 
alone stop the progress of error and corruption. He has some- 
runes mentioned in conversation the particular circumstances 
which fiinlly determined him to the course he has since pur- 
sued. In tlie year 1798 or 1799, he happened to be at Paris 
as one of the commission sent by the provisional government 
established in Switzerland after the French invasion; and in 
capacity he bud an official conversation with the Director 
’ IleubeJ, at bis couJitry house near Paris, — in the course of 
whicl) lie laid before him, in glowing colours, a picture of the 
miserable state to which his country was reduced, and which 
might soon lead to a Vcmlcnn war, destructive to both parties. 
The Director appeared for some lime to listen with profound 
attention, and Mr de Fellenberg ascribed his silence to convic- 
tion of the truths he urged, and something like a feeling of com- 
punction,— when, all at once, the worthy republican throwing 
open a window, called aloud to one of Ins servants — ‘ Jacques ! 
ajyportez moi IHnetie ! ' A little spaniel was brought accordingly 
w ith its litter of young ones in a basket — and there was no chance 
of his. hearing another word about Switzerland or liberty ! Af- 
ter tliis rebufii lie gave up the idea of serving his country as a 
politician ; and, aslving for his passport the next day, made the 
best of his way home, determined to set about the slow work 
of elementary reformation, by a better inode of education, and 
to persevere in it for the rest of his life ! 

It is iio*w upwards of twelve years since Mr de Fellenberg 
undertook to systematize domestic education, and to show on a 
large scale how the cblldreti of the poor might be best taught, 
and their labour at the same lime most profitably applied : 
in sliort, how die first twenty year4 of a poor man's life mijrht 
be so eniplcwed as to provide both for his support and his 
education, llie peasiints in his neighbemrhood were at fifst ra- 
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thc*r shy of tru&tin{i[ their children for^a new experiment; and 
being thus obliged to take his pnpfs where he could find 
them, many of 3ie earliest were tlje of vagrants, and Ht<^ 
rally pickea up on the highways ; and this is the case with one"^ 
or two of the most distinguished. He had very soon, how*- 
ever^ the good fortune of finding an excellent cooperator in 
the person of a young man of the nkme of Vehrli, the son 
of a schoolmaster of Thurgovia, who, comihg to Hofwyl in 
1809, to see tlie establishment and inform himself of the mode 
of teacluiig, was so struck with the plan of the seftool of indtatr^ 
that he offered his son, then about 18, as an assistant. This 
young man devoted himself from that moment to the undertaking. 
— Although admitted at first to Mr de Fellenberg^s tabic, he soon 
left it for that of his pupils, with wluim he has ever since lived 
night and day. Working with them in the fields, their play* fellow' 
in their hours of relaxation, — and, learning himself ^/hat lie is 
to teach as a master, his zeal has not cooled a moment during a 
trial of more than ten years’ unremitting exertions, under the 
guidance of his patron, and assisted now by four other masters. 
The number of the pupils has incrcu^cd successively to 43 : 
obey him as well as IVIr de Felicnberg, omirely from love and a 
sense ;'f duty : — ^punishment has been only jjiflicted twice since 
the beginning ; and their rreatment is nearly that of children 
under the paternal roof. They go out every morning to their 
work soon after sunrise — having first breaktasted and received a 
lesson of about half an hour. They return at noon. Dinner 
takes thesm half an hour, — a lesson of one hour follows; tlien to 
work again till six in the evening. On Sunday, the difliient 
lessons take six hours instead of two ; and they have butcher- 
meat on that day only. They are divided into three classes, 
according to age and strength ; an entry is made in a book every 
night;, c.f the number of hours each class has worked, specitying 
ll)e sort ol labour donfe, in order that it may be charged to the 
proper account, each particular crop having an account opened 
foijfl, as well as every new building, the live stock, the machines, 
the scliools themselves, xkc. &c. In' winter, and whenever there 
IS no out-of-doors’ work, the boys plait straw for chairs ; make 
baskets; saw logs with the cross saw and split them;' thrash and 
winnow corn, grind colours, knit stockings, or assist the wheel- 
wright and other artificers, of whom there are many employed 
pn tlie Establishment. For all which different sorts of labour ah 
ajflequate salary is credited each boy’s class, 

We have been furnished with the accounts of the school tf in^ 
dusffy, frpm its origin to the 30th June 1813. It appears that 
at Um end of the 4tli year (Juiic 1813), the average number of 
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boys 22, Mr de rcllenbiTg was in advance - - • L.3411 JO O 

5tli year, for 2f) pupils and 5 masters, cost - L.3450 1 0 

Proceeds of labour -t L.1673 8 6 

Board paid by 3 of the bA - 271 1 1 6 

f 1945 0 0 

— 1505 1 0 

6th year, for 33 pupils ilnd 3. masters, cost ^ h.3893 2 8 

Proceeds of hibour - 2562 3 11 

Board paid by 3 of Uie boys > 168 0 0 « 

• 2750 5 11 

• 1162 18 9 

7th year, for 32 pupils and 5 masters, cost - L.4599 12 6 

Proceeds of labour - ' 2507 2 3 

Board paid by 4 of Uie hoys - 3^ 10 0 

2858 12 3 

1741 0 5 

8th year, for 34 pupils and 6 masters, (a 

year of great scarcity) cost - L6511 12 2 

Proceeds of labour - 3115 9 8 

Boanl paid by 7 of Uie boys . 851 15 0 

3967 4 8 

2544 7 6 

pupils and 3 masters, cost - U6247 15 4, 

Procecnls of labour - 3172 17 0 

Board paid by 5 boys - 746 0 0 

^ Compensation for ti boy taken a- 

way before liis time - 400 0 0 

4318 17 0 

1928 16 4 

L. 12293* 13 10 

The result is, thiit Mr de Fellenberg is in advance 12,2^^^/. 
13.S, lOd. Swiss money, equal to about 750L Sterling; ana as 
we have no desire to exaggerate the merits of his system, it is 
but fair to say, that to this ^oiild be added the bojird charged 
for certain boys, and the compensation for one taken away lie- 
fore the end of his time; and that, upon a correct estimaio, we 
think it appears that each of the boys has cost about’ 56/. 
money each year, or 3/. Ss. Sterling beyond the value of his 
work. Mr de Fellenberg indeed observes, that the boys being 
most of them only just come to the age of productive labour, 
it is presumed the Establishment will not only sup^iort its4f 
in future, but repay past expenses; particularly as cent in 
outfits charged to the first years will not recur again. He ob- 
serves also, that several grown boys have been suffereci to go 
away, and have been replaced by young children, to the great 
injury of the Establishment. It may be added, that the pupils 
have been indulged of late with better clothes than tbrmerly, op 
than is strictly necessary, as well as tv better table; and that, 
from attention to their leelingj*, the cast- off tdothes of Uic sr/ioal 
of the rich arc not turned to their use, but given away to the 
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{ )oor of the neighbourhood, that they may not appear in the 
ight of dependants on any but tf^eir adoptive father and 
their own laDour. The j)i o 4 ression (t yearly value of the boys^ 
labour for the last four years, in our table, has been 58, 78, 

91 : but the money laid out upon each of them has been for 
the same years as 1 1 9, 118, 1 40, 191, — a result certainly not very * 
promisihg for the economical success pf the Institution. We 
would ob&erve, however, that the money lait^out upon such es- 
tablishments, even where they do no^ entirely pay their own ex- 
penses, may still be considered as placed at high infarat^ even 
in a worldly sense of the word; since farmers, proprietors of 
land, and manufacturers, must find it well worth their while to 
be at the expense of raising nurseries of intelligent and faitliful 
servants for their own use, either directly, by establishing such 
schools, or indirectly, by allowing a yearly contribution to those 
. who do- It is undoubtedly a yerv striking circumstance, that only 
one oiit of the whole number of boys admitted into this school 
since the’beginning, has been dismissed as irrecoverably vicious ; 
all the others have got rid of their former habits ; — iuid, when 
final sentence was passed on the unfortunate boy, the others 
begged leave to contribute each one hatz towards a presetit to * . 
him, that he might remember them with kindness. 

Tl)e fatal consequences ol’ defective and erroneous informa- 
tion,* especially among the lower and most numerous classes, and 
the difficulty of establishing the truth in time to counteract the 
effects of error, has been sufliciently exemplified in our times ; 
and indiscriminate reading, particularly of common news})jipei s, 
may be thought not much better than no reading at all. But, 
even upon this principle, it would be difficult to dispute the ad- 
vantages of that sort of teaching which the school at Hofwyl 
undertakes to give : — the boys never see a newspaper, and scarce- 
ly a book; they arc taught, viva xx)ce^ a few matters of fact, and 
rules of practical application. The rest of their education con- 
sists simply in inculcating habits of industry, frugality, veracity, 
docility, and mutual kindness — by means of good example rather 
than precepts, and above all bv tne absence of bad examjilc. It 
has been said of the Bell and Lancaster schools, that the gootl 
they do is mostly negative ; they take children out of the streets, 
employ them in a harmless sort of mental sport two or three 
hours in the day, exercise their understanding gently and 
pleasantly, and. accustom them to order and rule without com- 
pulsion. Now^ what these schools undertake to do for a few 
iiours of each week, during one or two years of a boy’s life, 
^^$chool of inimtry does incessantly, during the whole course 
^fris youth ; providing, at the same tiiiie, for his whole phy4?i- 
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cul oiaintcnancec at a rate which, must be clecmed excessively 
cheap tor any but the lowest of people. ' . 

M^Imtevcr the objecticA against popular learning may be, it 

well w'orth observing that the experiment never has been 
tried with the class ot country labourers, but only in towns, 
where teacliing of some sort is within the reaCh of the common 
people, together with boohs and newspapers. The character 
and circumstances of tMese two classes of })eop!e, however, are 
obviously very dilfercnt. I'lie one, crowded in a narrow space, 
in daily contact with vice and j>rofligacy, exposed to alternate 
penury and abuiujauce, overworked jit times, quite idle at others, 
is always disposed to be turbulent, dissolute, and rapacious; the 
facility of communication serves often to pro}>agate fiilschood, 
and almost always to stiiiiulate jealousy and discontent. The 
seeds of learning scattered over such a soil, must be expected to 
produce some noxious weeds, along with their more wholesome 
increase. Peasants, on the contrary, arc by nature an inert 
race; slow and enduring; unapt to combine and act upon a 
})lan, they always were, in most republics, the subjects of 
townsmen ; their solitary labour }>recludcs the comniuicatioii 
Tif^deas, blunted already by the sameness and simplichy of theu* 
lives. Ih'ovidence regulates their seasons, and sends them good 
and bad harvests ; tluirc is no combining against such a master. 
These people want stimulants, as the olIuts, to be calmed and 
re[)resscd : And it would rather seem, that knowledge and new 
ideas, considered as mere excitements, and independently of 
their intrinsic value, are of far more importance to the one 
tliaii the other ; and that one of the happiest thoughts the ge- 
nius of utility ever suggested, w’as that ol' l enderiug tlie labours 
of the fields subservient to education, and [dacing a school at 
the tail of a plough. 

The demand for chlldreifs labour in manufacturing districts, 
encourages population beyond the permanent and safe means of 
subsistence; and the IIoFwyl scheme miglit be liable to the 
same objection, if it held out to parents the flattering pros- 
pect of gratuitous m^iintciiancc for their children. But tacts do 
not yet warrant the expectation of such institutions being able 
wholly to defray their cost ; although ft should always be re- 
membered, the, demand for agricultural labour is always 
more steady than any other : But on this particular case it is 
also to be remarked, diat young people ot both sexes, of the 
rank of peasants,, imthe canton or I3crne, have long been known 
to impose but little restraint upoifi themselves in their intercourse 
with each other. It Is the custom, and always was, for young 
unmarried women to admit the visits of thciy admirers in their 
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bedroams^ from Saturday to Sunday morning, either alone, or 
with a small number of associates. 'Hus intercourse begins a* 
bout the age of IS or 16, and was deemed innocent formerly ; 
but the increasing number of illcgitiinare births, leaves no doiiki. * 
as to its nature at present. It is very true, that as soon as preg- 
nancy takes place, marriage generally follows : but at all events, 
most women in the country become motljers at a very early age; 
and it is a fiict, that notwithstanding the contipual drain of the 
male population by tbreigii service and emigration, the canton 
of Berne, reduced to about one half of its former extent by the 
loss of the Pays de Vand and Argovie, contains now the same 
population (about 3,50,000) it had in 1764, before that diminu- 
tion. The tax imposed on the burghers of each community 
for the support of their poor, has aJso increased within that 
period in a very alarming mmmer, bearing, in some places, 
a comparison with our English poor-rates. There are instan- 
ces at least of a property letting for 40 louis a year, rated at 
6 fouis for the poor-tax. The state of tilings, therefore, in this 
part of Switzerland, is nearly at the worst as to the increase 
of population; and the tendency of M, de Fcllenberg^s esta- 
blishment is manifestly calculated to improve it. Most ofTlie 
pupils of the School of Industry have attained the age of pu- 
berty ; yet they scarcely ever went beyond the boundaries of the 
farm since they entered it, either day or night ; not one of them 
ever was at a village dance, or has any acquaintance out of 
doors; nor do they appear to think of such things. The la- 
boiifs of tbc field, their various sports, their lessons, their cho- 
ral songs, the necessary rest, fill the whole circle of the tw enfj'- 
four hours ; and judging from their open, cheerful, contented 
countenances, nothing seems wanting to their happiiu'ss. But 
it is u great point gained, to have brought young uten to the 
age of 18 or 20 unciaitaminated by the general licentiousness 
wnich prevails in the country. When their time is out, and 
iht'y mix with other people, they will no donbt marry ; but the 
probability is, they will be more difficult in their chrice than 
other men of the same rank, and will shrinkrfrom vulgarity 
and abject povi'viy. l^iiig habits of self-restraint, too, will en- 
able them to look out vvith comparative patience for a suitable 
cslablishnient, bcfoie they burden themselves with a family. In 
short, if the only cha k of the niihl kinil to an excessive increase 
^bf population is self-iestmint, Irom motives of prudenre and 
morsditv, where may we lc<;k for it with better hopes than a-> 
mong the pupils of "M. de tVflcnberg ? ^ 

Although an exp^ensc if three or four pounds Sterling a year 
is not much, compared witii the object attained, still it is beyond 
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the reach of most poor people : So tlmt the groat benefit of such 
csmhlishments must rosiiI| less from their actual operation on 
those who attend them, tiJn from the indirect inflneiico of their 
•jMfiHiainple, and the comparifctis they suggest. Young men brought 
up at Hofwyl must obtain such a decitied jwtercnce in all com- 
petition for employments, that parents will in time be induced 
to imitate, in their respe|:tlve families, the successful process of 
the school of the influence of which woxilcl thus extend 

fiir beyond its local habitation. Nor is this preference a matter 
of mere inference or supposition. Mr de Fellenbcrghas always 
applications tor twice the number of lads in his school, who 
might be advantageously placed nt any time, if their patron . 
thought them sufiicicntly (pialified, and if it was right for them 
to leave the Establishment before it is remunerated by their la- 
bour. Two only of the pupils have left 1 lofvvyl for a place be- 
fore die end of their time; and one, with Mr do Fellenberg\s 
leave, is become chief manager of tiie imujense estates of Comte 
Abnfly in Hnngai y, and has, it i«. said, doubled its proceeds bj" 
the improved methods of husbandry he has introduced. This 
young nun, whose name is Madorly, was originally a beggar 
ody,*and not particularlv distinguishccl at school. Another (li^ 
reels a schc'.ol establislied near Zurich, and acquits himself to the 
entire satisfaction of his enjploycrs. 

We shall now proceed, however, to lay before our readers a 
more detailed account of the internal innnageincnt of the school of 
industry- The lessons ate given mostly ’Cir>a twe, and various 
questions continually interposed, res|)ecting measures of capacity, 
length and weiglit, and their fractional parts; tiic cubic contents of 
a piece ot timber, or of a stack of hay ; the time nec(3ssary to p.er- 
form any particular task, under such or such civcumstances ; the 
eflccts of gravitation ; the laws of mechanics; rules of grammar 
and different parts of speech, &c. &c. The boys endeavour to 
find the solution of aritlmietical and mathematical problems 
without writing, and at the same time to proceed with the Tiie- 
chanical processes in which they may Iin}q>cn to bo engaged. 
Aware of the diflicultiVs with whicli tliey are thus made to grap- 
ple, as it Avere, without assislarfcc, they are tlic moro sensible of 
the value of those scientific short cuts which carry you in tiie 
dark indeed, but safely and speedily, to your journey’s end, and 
the more delighted witli their beauty as well as their use. They 
acquire the roiio/ialc of the thing, together with the practice; 
their unclerstandiiigs are exercised, and their attention kept a- 
widee. None of them are ever seen to look inattentive or tired, 
although just returviod m>m their day’s labour in the fields'* 
Cv iitiivaii'cc, and some degree of difficulty to overcome, is a 
nccassary condition, it vvoultl seem, of oar enjoyments. Thq* 
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prmce, whose game is driven towards Iwiai in crowds, and who 
fires at it with gun® p«t ready-loj^Ied into -Ins bands, is 
comparably sooner tired of his spo^. than him wko beats the 
bushes all day for a shot. ^ 

The pupils are not always qtiestToBed, but, in dieir turn^ pro- 
pose cjaestioiis to llie masters, and difficulties to be solved, whicfr< 
they 4I0 stwietimes with considerable ingeimity. They draw 
outlines of maps from memory, exhibiting the principal towns, 
rivers, and chains of mountains; they draw* correctly from na- 
ture, and in perspective, all sorts of machines lor agriculture; 
aiui are very fond of trying chemically the different sorts of 
soil, and have tables of them very w'eli arranged. The Bible is 
mid aloud on slated days, and such books JLej)nard and Ger* 
tf^ude of l^estalozzi, the small lx>ok of Want and Assistance, 
binson Ct-ttsoe orCampe, the work of Zollikofer of Lelpsic, the 
Helvetic Mirror of Honmr by Stierlin, &c. and others of the 
imme Jiort in which the German language abounds. Their mu- 
sic is of the simplest s 5 rt ; Vchrli writes down the notes on a 
black board ; the pupils copy them in their books ; they sing each 
part, separately lirst, and then together, in general very correctly, 
and in good taste. A disiigrecable voice will probably 
so ; but Vehrli remarks, he never knew an instance of a bad ear 
which practice could not render perfect. Musical tt 4 ents are 
v(?ry common among the peasants of German ISwit/crhaul ; their 
laktr>, their woods and mountains, rcsomul with such concerts 
of voices as till the eyes of the traveller with involuntary tears, 
if he is capable of being moved with concord of sweet sounds. 

The boys go through the military exercise once a wc^ek, so 
as to appear respectably in tbe> ranks of the militia when they 
shall leave the Establishment. Various g}'jmiastic games are al- 
so practised occasionally; but mental exercises find their place 
better after hard labour : They do indeed in the fields full as 
well as on the benches of the school. For instance, when the 
boys are cm})loycd in digging trenches to irrigate a meadow, 
and w bile diiwting the water along artificial riilgcs, and round 
hills, so as to regulate the fall and distribute the moisture 
equally, they put each other ii^inind of what they have heard 
about the liiw's of hydraulics. When they clear a field of the 
stones turned up by the plough, and are directed to separate 
those which are caiciireous, in order to be burned into lime, 
tliey know and practise the different tests by which their nature 
is ascerlained, and can point out iu the horizon the particular 
mountains which liave furnished these various fragments. 

Soine pf these acquirements may be thought unnecessary for 
eouimy labourers; and tlicy are so in some degree : But, at all 
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^events, they do no liarm, provided they do not encroach on in- 
dispensaWc eniploymentsj This is an experiment, the object of 
which is to show how miyh may be done for the education of 
poor and their suppdri, at least cost; and the more implies 
the less. If it sliould be found that some of the loarimia liaii 
• better be spared for the sake of economy, and that it is neeessu- 
ry to bring eaniings am^ charges nearer to a par, it is a coin- 
fort to know that have so much to come and go on. 

We may be asked, where are masters like Vehrliio be found, 
— able and willing to teach and phiy and labour — to guide the 
plough and lead tiie choral band with equal zeal — and just wdse 
enough to follow the instructions of the (lirecting spirit, without 
intrexiucing any schemes of their own ? We nuist answer, that 
it certainly will not be easy — and yet less difficult now than it 
was at first — since tlie pupils of Vehrli may be expected U> 
supply some individuals like himself; and these others* He is 
by no means a man of extraonfmary talents, but simply a zeal- 
ous, conscientious, and rational substituie or agent. 

In ordei* to CMitounige the attachment to ]:)rc)perty actpjircd 
hj our own indiisiry, tlie pupils are allowed certain emolinnents, 
suoR as tlie prtjccejs of the seeds they collec^t, some part of their 
gleanings, and what they raise in a small garden of tht»ir own ; 
all which accumulates and forms a fund for the time of theiv going 
away. No ambitious view’s are fostered by this mode of train- 
ing the poorest class beyond that of being good husbandmen, 
rile pupils of the school of induslry are not raised above their 
-tiitioii; but their station, digiiilicd and improved, is raised to 
t()em. It has been remarked lieforo, that men born in the 
jioorest class of society, constituted as it is at present, especial- 
ly those who subsist in part on public chaiiiy, find it almost as 
difficult to get out of their dependent situation as a Hindoo to 
leave his cast, — kept down as they arc by a sort of inbred igno- 
rance ami improvidence, and, above all, hv their miillitude; vviucii 
is one of the worst consequences of that improvidence. Tlie higher 
and middling ranks scarcely keep up their numbers anywhere; 
while multiplication goes on, unrestrained by any conMideration 
of prudence, precisely among those who arc least able to support 
a family. The poor may, in the bittenu?ss of w ant, exclaiiii a- 
gainst taxes and ill government, and certainly not always with- 
out reason; — but the w'orst government is their ow^n ol them- 
selves* When five lahoureiv depend for a comfortable subsist- 
ence on getting a piece of \V4>rk wiiich cun be performed by, four, 
iheir comfort and their independence too arc in no little danger; 
but both are i'n*ecoverabIy lost if they should unwarily double 
t)ieir numbers, We may devise legislative checks on population, 
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and call to our aid even war and emif^ation : But the most powei:^ 
ful remedies will prove but palliatives; and nothing will do, 
after 6.11, but individual prudence luickpractical morality. JJow, 
this is precisely wliat is meant to be Aiculcated in the schoohis^ 
industry. The practicability of the scheme, w^e think, is de- 
monstrated, and the extent of application is under experiment;* 
and all who care for the peace and happiness of mankind, should 
pray fervently for its success. M. de r ellenberg, we are happy 
to learn, is on the point of establishing a second school of the 
poor in the neighbourhood of Hofwjd; wholly independent of 
the first* 

Agi'icultural labour is not the only occupation which can be 
made the base of such an education. Maniifaciures^ with all 
their disadvantages, might answer the purpose, provided the 
children were not collected togetlier in vast numbers in the same 
rooms — ^provided they were under the care of intelligent and 
kind masters and overseers, and wore allowed gardens dl' their 
own, and a certain number of hours each day to work in them, 
or take exercise in the open air — all which must abridge neces- 
sarily the time allotted to productive labour, or to learning. 
One of the great advantages of husbandry is, that it afRws'. 
sufficient exercise, and leaves more time for mental improve- 
ment, Such of VehrlPs pupils as have a turn for any of the 
trades in demand at Flofwyl — wheelwright, carpenter, smith, 
&c. tailor or shoemaker — are allowed to apply to them. These 
boys will leave the Institution at tlie age of one- and- twenty, un- 
derstanding agriculture better than any peasants ever did before, 
besides being practically acquainted w ith a trade, and with a share 
of learning quite unprecedented among tlio same class of peo- 
ple ; and vet as hard-working and abstemious as any of them, 
and with the best moral habits and principles. It seems impos- 
sible to desire or imagine a better condition of the peasantry. 

The training for llie rich may appear to some more objec- 
tionable; but the ends, at least, are equally laudable — and the 
earnestness with which they are pursued can scarcely fail to do 
good. 

Mr dc Fellenberg believes, that men arc infinitely more cor- 
rupt and vicious now than they were of old, and that they are 
growing worse every day. !FIe wishes to recal them to that pri- 
mitive simplicity, now nearly obliterated from their charac- 
ter, and to those antique virtues they have lost. iTie justice 
of opinion is not, after all,* of very great consequence, 
^""hetber men are now better or worse tlian they were, it is e- 
nbiigh that they are not as good us they might be, to justify our 
gndc^vour to make them better. 
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tXomer is a prodigious favourite at Hofwyl. The pupils 
the higher school are thorojlgh Hellenists ; and the heroes of the 
Trajan war $re their chosj^ friends. They are the oldest his- 
"^drical personages no douot on record— at least in profane his-* 
^tory : but whatever their poetical merits may be, few of their 
moral qualities can well be held up by Mr de Fellenberg to the 
imitation of his pupils; and we cannot help thinking, that he 
would have done in\ich better if he had selected his heroes from 
among his own countrymen : For they also had their age of pa- 
triots and heroes — of men who, in all the grand and pimlie vir-* 
tues, might stanil proudly beside those of Sparta or Rome, while 
they were infinitely their superiors in the nobler qualities of jus- 
tice, humanity, and Christian charity, which characterize, upon 
the whole, the present stale of society. 

Public education, Mr de Frileiiberg observes, i« too gene- 
rally an uniform process, impcjscd indiscriminately, and by force, 
upon every variety of disposition, talents, and character, His 
object, on the other liami, is to suit the education to the pupil, 
and not the pupil to the education. A good preceptor should 
boarv experienced friend, who guides, — not a master wdio com- 
mands, and, above all, not an ira^jcible master. Punishmenttj 
and rewards he considers as equally objectionable; for fear 
makes slaves, and the love of distinction unfolds, in the end, 
most of the bad i)assions. Do as you xwuld be done by is, he 
maintains, the only safe rule of conduct to inculcate ; a lively 
feeling of right and wrong, good will and kindness to all men, 
llie only sentiments fit to be encouraged. Emulation, perhaps, 
too jmwerful and universal a stimulant to bo altogether exclud- 
ed ; but it needs more frequently to be repressed than excited. 
Such a vigilant and cautious system of training would be best car- 
ried on certainly under ihe parental roof, in a wtU regulated and 
united family ; and tliorcforc he wishes a school to resemble as 
neiirly as possible such a family, and to be as unlike as i)ossible 
to a mere nianulaetory of learning. But as few families <are ex- 
actly as they ought to bo, and as' tlie efl'ect of this mode of edu- 
cation requires time, he makes it an express condition with pa- 
rents placing their children in his hands, that they should leave 
them there for nine years, which brings them generally to the age 
of 19 or 20. They arc not to expect annual visits — there are no 
holidays — no intervals of idleness, or worse, to counteract the 
general plan. Tliis may appear a great sacrifice, and like giv- 
ing up their children altogether, with the hazard of their be- 
eoming strangers to all early attachments. This, liowevcr, we 
are ar,sured is not the case, but even the contrary : It has been 
Ibiind tliat thay retain a lively remembrance of the eaHy^ kind- 
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ness and indutgeiice of thefr parents and reliitJcH)?, and oven an 
opinion of their capacity* often the i^re favourable for having* 
been fofhied feforc tbe^ knew other Ejects of coihparison^ 

The Whole course ot studies may oc considered as divkftft" 
into three periods, of three years each. In the first, thej^ study 
Greek ana the Grecian History, the knowle<^e of animals, 
plants, and minerals. In the second^ Latin, Iloman Histbrj^ 
and the Oeogi'aphy of the Roman world. •And in the third, 
Modern Languiiges and Literature, Modern History to the last 
century, and Geography — the Physical Sciences, and Chcinis- 
ti’y. During the whole nine years, they apply to Mathematics^ 
Drawing, Music, and Gymnastic Exercises. 

The geometrical representation of near objects — the house, 
the garden, the course of the river, the surrounding country, 
the’ mountains beyond it, taken by approximation in the shape 
of a map — ^is the natural introduction to Geography. When 
the pupils feel a curiosity to know more of the world than they 
can sec, maps are then laid before them, and the globe and its 
uses arc explained. They are made to delineate correctly, from 
incmorv, the shape of continents and seas; and to place;; mitl 
name the principal chains of mountains, the course of rivers^ 
the boundaries of states, their provinces and capitals; — and this 
leads to an inquiry into the particular history of each, and their 
natural jjroducti^ns. 

Drawing is early cuUivafied, from natural objects first,' tlien by 
copying, and finally by composing characteristic heads, or ratlier 
endeavouring to iinitaie the effect of passions on the human 
countenance- The execution is generally correct, but hard and 
dry— 4n the style of Perugino certainly, rather than of Hcmhrandt. 
Music likewise is much practised ; not however with a view to 
execution, but for the sake of the Poetry of music, and its Piety— 
as an elevated language, in which certain ideas and feulings arc 
expressed, which no other human means can reach or convey. 
The gymnastic exercises have for their object health, and the 
dexterous use of the bodily faculties ; but they never ore exhi- 
bited in public, and made an occasion of shpw and disjday. 

The peculiar' grammatical^affinity existing between the Greek 
and the German languages, concurs \vith other iiiotives to de- 
termine its early study. The extreme simplicity of Homer’s 
narrative too, and the charms of the Odyssey in particular, give 
the '5*ounger’pupils an early taste for history, and enable them 
to overcomes, ^ith comparative ease, the first difficulties of the 
lah^a^e. They aH become extremely fond of Homer. Hero- 
dotus is/ liext r^d— tlien Thucydides, XehOphoii, Esebylus, 
and thi^ orficr tragedians, and Demosthenes, — all, or only some 
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of the8<? wrtCTS, as the pjipjls are disposed ; for their ta^teis ne- 
ver foKed. No cxtraordimry incitements are ever foumi necev. 
sary: there IS mifeed mori occasion to restrain an over-onwr- 
otnass for smie particular snuly, for Homer in panicular wfiich 
has been known to encroach tpo much on tlie necessary ai.^ 
•endanger the h^th. They begin Latin after r^adinc Hero- 
dotus; nyt Vir^I n^ answering the same purpose as Homer 
and a course of previous historical reading being requisite bel 
fore they undertake Livy, tf«y take - up in the mean time the 
compilations of various authors,-— later, they read Cicero' 
Horace, Tacitus, Sallust, &c. &c. Mr de’Fciberg S 
passing from the Latin to the llomantc dialect, proviou^s to the 
study of Itiilian, being in fact the iiitennediate link, anil an ex- 
cellent introduction to the philosophy of langiiairc!. 

The history of nations, Mr de Feflcnlmrg savs, may be traced 
«rUh more certainty in the great moral results, Which are all con- 
spicuous and well known, than in the details of events often dis- 
putaWe or misrepresented. The letuling vices and virtues of a 
pc(^le pdiit to dw ultimate end which awaits them, and throw 
light on then- remotest history. J n tlic patricians of Rome, we per- 
ceive’ at once the successors of fathers of families— patriarchs and 
not roving adventurers and thicses. But the beneficent autliori- 
perpetuated in the hands of strangers, scarcely fails 
of degenerating into tyranny : —a rapid decay follows. This at- 
tempt to trace the succession of causes and effects— the true 
philosophy of history, becomes an entertaining as well as an use- 
ful object ol study tor the more advanced pupils, who are left a 
piotl tleal to tlieir own discretion in drawing inforenccs. It may 
however be doubted, whether our modern world has much mo- 
r?.! or political affinity with the ancient one— or whether any 
practical conclusions can now be drawn with safety from the 
ouc to the otiuT. 

The civilized world is become a. great wliole, composed <»f 
parts sufficiently independent of each other to admit of consider- 
able internal changes and great local revolutions, \i ithout the 
radical subversion by which national identity is lost, and politi- 
cal, death inflicted, on a community. Almut the beginning of 
•our era, the world wa§ divided bet\#een Romans ami Barbarians • 
The former, masters of all they chose to call their own, know 
scarcely any other limits to their empire, but that of geograpbU 

‘cal knowledge: Their adyanccd.guardsevervwlieie stood on the 

very verp of civilizeil lile, and looked out on the inimitable wil- 
derness beyond. The long habit of conquest lulled them at Inst 
into seem ity,— want of exercise and exc-itemeut paralyzed by 
degrees that wholesome energy of tlieir faculties, which imd 
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^}o^!i»ra^^|^^18ift® of ’ of staves ajcteiint^er^'-*^^ 

tbepW^^^of 'tbc nmstei^ of^no wrj4 were tb%^ree^ 

' opilw hns. Meantime die Blrbariam grew in mea^S^ 
n)t cOjajR^cbce, in wisdom, and probably in virttte,; Borne steed 
b^ylbpm^ for centuriea ^fore berTfelly 

jhdt she fell at last' to rise no more : 3Fof with hei^H et onee fier 
laws and language; and hci^Iearpib^-<»msigni^^^ 

.lew morniscript copies, may.be said to have perished ^wilh ^11 the 
riest. None of these things can happen now.--^lii the fltstjikce, 
there ari& no Barhariansr^no unexplored wilderness where they 
might be Kid we know every cotter of die habitable worltt, 
Ana we fill it all- The offsets of Eurtme shade half America: 

have cast deep roots in As|a, in Africa, — and form already 
a thrf% grove on the shore of a last discovereil continent at oifr 
Antipodes, Tliere are no longer any wars of. exlefminadon.~ 
AlW Winbers of tl»e great confedcraev may quarrel ; but a Ve^y 
deluded superior ily and encroaching Jisposiiion in any one of 
them is* not tolerated any longer than , is necessary to find an 
tmgtturded moment, or a vulnerable side, to attack and reduce 
' %U .The existence and efiicacy of this wntclvftd and piescrl^ative 
principle, so evident in our days, peryadeii the internal constitu- 
tions of ' govornments, as well as their external relations; unfa- 
vourable alike to external and internal i^'.cimchments — -to con-* 
^^^ts abroad and to oppression at home. It facilitate* reform^ 
"ccrtinteracts the silent, detorioraiion of time, and tends, with 
a force that must be ultimately irresistible, to accomm6date aii- 
tient instUutions to new circumstances timi necessities* Useful 
knowledge, practical exporiaice, virtuous principles,, are no 
longer deposited exclusively in a few heads which maybe struck 
ofti or consigned to a few leaves of papyrus which may be lost or 
eonsumed ; but are spread among countless numbers of men and 
of .printed books, beyond the power of any revolution short of 
m .universal deluge to destroy, 

• But to return Irom this digression, wc woiikl observe, that the' 
attention <jf the pupils is more particularly directed to those iii- 
i^iiees of gencroi^ and eiilightcBcd patrfotwm aftd private vir*- 
Chichi occur at intervals^" tliaii to those of a C0nti*ary nature 
jiimferfiiftately more freejuent, and to the Vulgar and rfetail 
diplomacy; ltds tlieemfeavafirdf the^tnaster to en- 
pupils to expri^ frecly,bodrip writing and conversa- 
&' 0 plhfoiw andiepKuga-^dchhayd^^ suggested, their 
to <mabfe them to their mistake^ either 
Aslte what they 

dkinky aiid yet miraiiuOg i^^#recting^ of a young 
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imagination. The pupils do not read the liistory of the last 
century before their twontieth year, when judgment is suf- 
ficiently matured ; and then, all reference to tiie [lolitics 
.^oPthe day is avoided, tlidt they may enter the world with niind'^ 
wholly free from party spirit, and able to form unprojiulieed 
» opinions. Common newspapers and political painplilots are 
never seen at Hofwyl, | ^ 

The study of Mathematics continues during the whole period 
of education, to sm extent determined entirely by the individual 
capacity and disposition of each pujiil, who is not hurried on or 
retarded for the sake of keeping pace with others. Kvery pro- 
blem is analyzed and exjdained thoroughly before pa.ssing to 
another. The interest and attention of those of ordinary abilir 
ties, is kept up by practical applications of the science; and 
none but tliose properly qualified apjily to the pure mathema- 
tics: In doing so, they arc carefully guarded against the pride 
of successful calculation, which is apt to overlook Divine power 
in the consideration of its own. 

At the same time that Mr de Fellcnberg dwells with delight 
and conlidcnce on the natural proofs of the existence of a Su- 
prciuc Being, he fidinits fully, and establishes the necessity of a 
Revelation to supply the insuffieicncy of human reason. Socra- 
tes himself, he observes, did not know how to establi&li iheclog- 
ma of the unity of God. His pupils, brought up in purity and 
simplicity of heart, under the hiHiience of reesou and kindness, 
are in a great degree Christians before they are taught Chris- 
tianity, — and best prepared, therefore, to understand and receive 
the Divine doctrine ; but all dogmatic points are reserved for 
the ministers of their respective coin rniin ions, who are to instruct 
them ; and controversial disputes are uiiknovva and interdicted. 

There is not any separate course of logic or philosophy. It 
is conceived, that philosophical and historical inquiries, proper- 
ly conducted during the whole course of stuily, must have tau/rht 
these sufficiently: nor is political economy expressly taught. 
The pupils are left to find out and gather together its scattered 
elements from the wide field of science over whicli they are con- 
ducted, and to draw their own conclusions. They will read 
with more pleasure, in due time, the works of tlie fathers of this 
last born of the sciences. 

Tlie dreadful scarcity of grain which afflicted all Europe, 
and especially Switzerland in 1816-17, calling for genera) and 
immediate assistance, Mr de Fellenbcrg mane daily distribu- 
tions of economical soups to the poor of his neighbourhood. 
The pupils of the higher school formed themselves into coin- 

voL. XXXII. NO. 64. K h 
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mittees of inquiry and assistance, and made domiciliary visits 
to ascertain the situation of the clainmnts, and the best modei^ 
of relief. We have seen some of thejj' reports; and though we 
are aware that surh tilings arc very to degenerate* into tliojit- ^ 
trical displays, v»;e must say, nothing oi’ that kintl is observable 
here. The various accidentb whic h beget wealth or poverty, ,, 
and render iii(.'ii>:ry productive or unavailable, are all within the 
fair range of political oronor.jy ; and lliis lesson of judicious 
hunicinitv sliould Ijo valuablo, on more accounts than one, to the 
sons of Oermaii and llubsian Nobles and Princes, and to rich 
comroioncrs of all nations who compose the higher school. 

Tiie mode of teaching peculiar to Ifolwyl, mostly oral, and 
to few pupils at a time, requires an unusual iminher of p>rofcs- 
sors; there are not fewer, we thinl:, than thirty for eighty pu- 
pils. 'In reference to this inuiiher, v-e have sometimes heard it 
asked, how it came t(^ pa^ss th:.:t in an estal>li^hment embracing 
the education of the high and ilic low, there sliouid l)e twice as 
many rich as poor, — consicha’ing that llicre are so many more 
poor than rich in the world, in need vS education ? The (jiies- 
lion, w'c suspect, inqilies a chaige ol‘ mercenary views in Mt 
do F. : and to this we can only answer. Unit the rcmunf’mtioii 
for the pupils of the liigher school is only i5 louis or guhreas 
for the Bernese, exclusive of clothing and extra masters, for 
riding, fencing, ?cc. ; and that altogetlier they do not cost their 
j)arent;, more than 100 or 120 louis a yenr. Strangers pay 2000 
Swiss francs, or 125 louis, — board, clc'thing, washing, and all 
masters included. The lively interest the Fjiq)eror Alexander 
w^as known to lake in the Establishiuenl, laid given rise to an 
idea that Mr de Fellcnberg sliared in the munificence of that 
great Sovereign* That he might liave done so on the slightest 
intimation of its being desirable, is undoubled ; but, in point ol' 
fact, Mr de Fellcnberg is under no pecuniary obligations to any 
one on earth, not eveinto his own Govcinment. Tlje Russian Em- 
peror takes upon himself, we believe, to pay llic board of about 15 
of his subjects in tlic Establishment, at tlie stated priee of 125 
louis, and no more : thus saving Mr dc Felleubcrg the trouble ol* 
a running account wdth their parents, — and this is the amount of 
l)is obligation. There are several pupils, not fewer than 12 or 
15, whose parents, having experienced reverses of fortune, })ay 
qoihing at all. The thirty professors cost about three thousand 
pounds Sterling a year, besides their board — about S5 of the 
40 boys of the School of Industry cost Mr de Fellcnberg 3/. 8s. 
Sterling ti year each. On the score of money, tlmreforc, it is 
evident that nothing but the strictest economy can bring the 
expenditure of the Establishment within the income. The sur- 
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plus of that income, we believe, has always been applied to the 
extension of the system, ',uul the erection of siuli biiiidino^s as 
he finds necessary in its j^H'Oirress. A stone house, ISOfecUoiiff 
and 56 feet wide, arxl ari#)tlier of wood, 90 feet by for a ri j- 
ing-scbool, and other wintt'r exercises, liavc l)een lately erected. 

It has been said also that Mr do Fellenboro’s husba: dry U 
ruinouj. Tins would onl^' aild to the woniler of his boin^ al'/;e to 
do whathe does hy liis own slend(?r irioans; ;iat, in point of tact, 
his firm artbrds a considerable profit. We hive, upon this point, 
the evidence of a irentlemau well versed in those matters, Mr 
Crud of Crefithod, one of the commissioners a])pi)inted by the 
Swiss Diet to inijuire into the a^|fricultural establishment at HoP- 
wyl, the result of whose statements is, that the firm (2MJ- poses, 
equal to about 172 Eir‘Tlish acres) has produced net in 4 years 
from 18)0 to 1814, 56,705/. Swiss money, and for one year 
14,176/., wb.ieb, ihxliictin^ interest at 6* ])er cent, on 14,382/. the 
avera<ye value of siyek on the farm, or 843/., leaves a clear pro- 
fit ol 13.313/., e(jMal to 3/, 17s. 6d. Sierlin^^ a pose, (nearly equal 
to 4-5ths ul‘ an EuLHisli acre *) ; and, valuing the firm at the high 
price of 750/. a pose, (47/. Sterling), gives somethiiig more than 
8 \ pVr cent, interest, net of all cliarg<»s. The farm is undoubted- 
ly benefited by the Institution, which affords a ready market for- 
its produce, and perhaps by the h w price at which the labour of 
Velirli’s b(>ys is charged: Uui the farm, on the other hand, af- 
fords regular emph^yumni to tlie boys; and also enables Mr de 
Felleuberg to receive bis richer })upils at a hover price than he 
could otherwise do. Hofwyl, in short, is a great whole; where 
120 or 130 pupils, more than 50 masters and }>iofessors, as many 
servants, and a iiuiuIxt of d iy-lalnuirers, six or eight families of 
artificers and trailesmen, ahogetlua’ about 300 ])ersons, find a 
plentiful, and in many resj)ecl.s a liJXin*ions subsistimce, exclu- 
sive of education, out of the produce of tT0acre>>; ami a money, 
income of six fir seven thons'ind pounds, r(‘'luc(d more than half 
by Md. ries, idibrds a very considerai)le burplus to lay out in ad- 
ditional buildings. 

Ml tie Feilenbevg begun with a patcnial estate of about 500/. 
Sterling a year, upv»n wiiich he raised a capital by mortgage; 
but he has no <ither debts; and tlie expcii'^es of the Establish- 
ment are paid w’itli tiiC utmost regularity. We have omitted 
to lueiitiou, that Uie sale of machines coictruetcd at Uofivyl 

* The pose is 40,000 square feet of Ilcriie, equal to 32,500 of 
Paris, and about 35,000 English feet, that is, equal to about 4-5th« 
of an English acre. 
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affords a considerable revenue, about 200 semoirs beinjv sold an- 
^nually, at 20 louis a piece, ^ — besides a number of cartirpateiirsy 
a sort of grubber or harrow of a particular coustj uction. 

The life of a man is very short for ^iich an undertaking as 
that of Mr de FcIJeiiberg; and in laying the foundations ot‘ his 
edifice, he })robabIy thought of a loftier supersti iicUirc tlian he 
could expect to rear with his own hands : The plants he culti- 
vates at present are for seed rather thanVor iinincdiat(j consump- 
tion. He is now bringing up at least 40 afitive Managers of 
institutions like the Scliool of Industry, and 80 Protectors of 
such institutions : — al least it may be hoped that a certain num- 
ber ot the pu])ils of Hofwyl will not disappoint the higli ex])cc- 
tations entertiiined in regard to them. But it is easier to |)ro- 
cure children o( poor parents to be brought up gratis, tijan 
rich and powerful individuaU disposed to encourage and assist 
in the undertaking ; and therefore the latter is, as it ought to be, 
.his first object. 

The education of the lower classes is principally negative. For 
it is nearly sufficient to set them good e\<im})les, and keep i(!ie»ieiis 
and vice out of sight. Bui the cducalion of the higher clMs^es is 
of a more positive and extensive sort; and they have cvidwillv 
more to Icurn. 'rhey should possess clear views ol llie source's of 
public prosperity — of the wholesome and of llie pernicious in- 
flitcnce of wealth — ol the equality of Civil Rights aiijul>t all the 
diflercnces ol rank and Ibi’tune ; fair prize*- to which all men untv 
aspire by Icgiliinate means, without feeling particularly proud 
when the fortunate number falls to their lot. It is for tliem to 
understand thclrue tenure of power, and es|u‘cially of lu'n.'difcary 
power, — legitimate because of its public utility ; and to feel tlm 
justice and necessity of securing the ciitl so v/eil, aiul nniking it 
so evident and plain tluilno one njaybe tempted tiMjucstion tlie 
means. Nations press round tlic lixjt ol* the tree of knowledge, 
and will pluck ilie green fruit, uufoss we help them to llial wdju li 
is ripe and wholesome. We kuoAv but loo well to what conse- 
quences imperfect and erroneous information, and exaggeratcfl 
opinions, may lead; — men cannot indeed unlearn, and it is 
not desirable that they slioujcl, — but they may learn better ; — 
nothing remains to secure the peace and wclliirc of the world, 
but to oi)cn their eyes entirely, and throw a ])lank tiycr the 


* The semoir saves about two-thirds of the seed ; and the peasants 
wlio have such a machine, undertake to sow a field without pay, pro- 
vided they are allowed the same quantity of seed as would be used by 
the broadcast ntetliod ; — the tWo-tliirds saved are his profit, and the 
farmer has a better crop. 
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precipice, on the brink of which they hover witnont a 
and where they may draw others down after them in the Jail, 

It must not bo sii])po|scd that the pupils of iho twt) scliools 
are at all on the footing of corupaiiions ; — nothing cim bo fur- 
ther from Mr do Fcllenbcrg’s ideas than a faniaiiil ocpuility, 
wholly inconsistent wit^ a wholesome constitution of .society^ 
They have nothing* in fticl in counium but allciulance iit church 
oil Sunday — tliat is, those oJ‘ the same conummion. There are 
1^3 Catholics at Ilofwyl — of the high school belonging to the 
first families in (ionnany, li of Vehrli’s boys, a professor, and 
5 servants. They have a curate approved by the Vicar aposto- 
hque ill Switzerland : t J or 18 Russians again have a Greek 
chape! situated halfway between Berne and Hofwyl— the rest 
are LiUlicraus and Calvinists. One only of the pupils has died 
Jiice the beginning of the Tiistitution. 

Not satisfied \\ ith what we had ourselves le.irncd and theught 
on this subject, we Iiave be'cn anxious to learn wliat was thought 
ol it in the ii<Mghl)oiirho(nl,aud by persons not particularly friendly 
to the Institution. We have scarcc^ly lieartl an objection against 
the 'Stchool (}f The opinion is univcn^ifUq Jjivourable to 

it; and thougli there is inon' diJfcrence of sentiment as to the 
higher school^ the worst we have licard is, that the pupils are 
not so advanced in any one science as some young men brought 
up in otlier schools are. It is admitted that they are eminently 
moral ami amiable in their deportment; that they are very iu«» 
Iclligent; and that their ideas have a wide range. In short, the 
objection, as it a})])ears to us, is, that they are likely to become 
liberal-minded gentlemen, but not professors. Hofwyl is not 
a college w here tlic only object is learning ; — still less a mo- 
nastery, whore an austere and uniform rule prevails ; — it is a 
little world, composed of diftereiit rafiks and proiessions, and 
where individuality of character is preserved, and a variety of 
tiih'uts unfolded. 

The patricians of Berne have been generally, from the begin- 
ning, unJhvourable to the Institution ; yet several ot‘ them have 
their sons in it, ami many more are now endeavouring to procure 
adniiitaiice. We have learned very lately, that a decided and 
active enemy, many years first magistrate of the district where 
Hofwyl is situated, and lately dead, enjoined expressly in his last- 
will, that his sons should, if possible, be educatcil exclusively 
at Hofwvl ! 
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AGKirUJ.TURE. 

The Farmer’s Magazine, No. LX XX. Ss. 

The Agriculture of the South of Fiance; translated from th« 
French of the Haron Picot dc Ja IVyhouse ; with notes, by an Eng- 
lish traveller, «Svo. (js. 

The Farnie»‘\s and Landlord’s Law 3 ^cr. By T. W. Williams, Esq. 
Svo. 8s. 

'The Farmer’s New and Complete Account Book. By R. Swin- 
bourne. 10s. Od. 

AN riQuiT!r«s. 

The Provincial Antiquities and Piciiiresque Scenery of Scotland ; 
with historical illustrations. By Walter Scott. Parih 1. & II, JOs. 
caclu ■ 

The History and Antiquities of the Cathedral of York. By Mr 
Britton. 4to. with thirty-five engravings. 

.tllCHlTJ-XTUHE. 

An Inquiry into the Origin and Inilucnce of (lothic Architecture- 
By William Gunn, P>. D, Rector of Irstead, Norfolk. Svi». 1.5s. 

The Elements of Civil Architecture, according to Vitruvius, and 
other ancients, and the uio&t approved modern author^, -.specially 
Palladio. By H. Aldrich, D. D. translated the Uev. P. Smyth; 
with fifty-live engravings. 18s. 

Designs for Cliurches and Chapels of various Dimensions and 
Styles. By W. F. Pocock. 4to. 1 /. 1 U. (id. 

ASTRONOMY. 

A Comprehensive System of Astionomy, both in Theory and 
Practice, By Thomas Whiting. Part 1. 4to. 8s. 

A new’ and complete Dictionary of Astrology, wherein every tech- 
nical terra is minutely and correctly explained. By James Wilson. 
Svo. 126. 

ARTS, &C, 

No. 5* Vol 111. of Claude’s Liber Veritatis, (being the concluding 
Number), containing twenty-two prints after the original drowings of 
Claude de Lorraine, in the Collccrion of his Grace the Duke of De- 
vonshire, executed by Richard Eailom in the manner and taste of 
the drawings. IVoof impressions 2/. 126. 6d. Prints 1/. 11s. 6d. 

‘ Views in Greece, from draw-ings by Edward Dodwell. 2/. 12s. 6d. 

Italian §cenery, No. 8. By J. F. Batty. 10s. 6d. 
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The Edinburgh Philosophical Journal, exhibiting a view of the 
progress of discovery in Natural Philosophy, Chemistrv, Natural 
History, Practical Mechanics, Geography, Statistics, and the Fine 
^ and Useful Arts. No. IH (To be continued quarterly.) Hand- 
somely printed in octavo, with Engravings. 7s. (id. sewed. 

BTBLIOGKAPIiY. 

T. Key’s Catalogue ofjNew and Second hand Books. 3s. Fo- 
reign part separatCT, Is. 

General Index to the Fifty-5-ix Volumes of the Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine, from its Commcnceraent to the End of 1785 ; compiled by 
Samuel A. Clerk. 2 vul. 8vo. 2/. 12s. 5d. 

Catalogue of Books and Tracts, many of them Curious and Hare, 
a Cabinet of Ancient Coins, a Collection of Drawings and P^ngrav- 
ings, on sale, by D. Morrison jun. & Co. Perth. 

Bibliotheca Britannica ; or a General Intlcx to the Literature of 
Great Britain and Ireland, ancient and modern ; including such fo- 
reign works as have been tran.slated into English, or printed in the 
British dominions ; as aLo, a copioii.s selection Iroin the writings of 
the most di^^tinguished authors of all ages and nations. By Robert 
Watt, M. D. Vol, I. Part 11. 21s. 

RTOGRAPIfY. 

Memoils of John Duke of Marlborough completed. By William 
('oxc ; with portraits, maps, and plans. In 3 vol. Ito. Vi. Vs. 

The Life of Paine. \\y W, T. ‘Sherwin. 8vo. with a portrait 
7.-=. 5d. 

Some Account of the Life of Rachael Wriothesley, Lady Russel. 
By the editor of M idame Du DctFaniVs Letters. 4to. 1/. 5s. 

Memoirs of the Rev. Henry Martyn, B. D. late Fellow of St JohiPs 
College. Svo. 12s. 

Memoirs of George Villiers, first Duke of Buckingham. 5s. 6d. 

Authentic Memoir^, Biographical, Critical, and Literary, of tbe‘ 
most eminent Pliysicians and Surgeons of the British pjinpire. Svo. 
15s. 

^leinoii'cs ct Corrcsponilsnce tie Madame d Hpinay* 3 vol. 8vo» 
30.-!. 

IVankliu’s Memoirs: tlic (bird or concluding volume in 4to, illus- 
trated with plates, lly Wm. Temple Franklin. 

Caultield’s Remarkable Persons. Royal 8vo. U. 16s. Royal 4to, 
fil. ,3s. Proofs on India paper, 4:1. 4s. 

Mtamoirs of Lucicn Ronaparte, Prince of Canino. 2 vol. Svo, with 
a ffne portrait. 1 8s. 

The Life of James the Second, King of England, &c. By tlic 
Rev. J. S. Clarke. 2 vol. 4to. 6/. 6s. 

Memoirs of the late Miss Emma Humphries, of Fromc, Somerset. 
Bv the Rev. J. East, of Birmingham. 5s. 

'a Memoir of Charles Louis Sand ; with a Defence of the German 
Universities. Svo. 5s. 6d. 
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Early Blossoms, or Biographical Notices of candidates for Lite- 
rary Distinction who’ died in their youth, with specimens of their re* 
speefive talents. By J. Styles, D. D. l2mo. 5s. 

BOTANY. f 

Spicilegium Flojve Plijenogtinicne Scotiae, being a Selection of 
Scottish Plants with Conspiciimi^ Flowers, chiefly from among the 
tribes most difficult of invebtigation. and the species inlerestjiiig on 
account of their properties, or curious owrtig to their rarity, to pe- 
culiarities in structure, or unexpected affinities^, liy J. Stewart, 

ember of the Wernerian Natural History Society, See. &c. 

Recension Second of Series 1. No. I. of Hortus Cryptogamicus 
Edinensis. Tlie First Number contains several Speciet. marked in 
the best British works as ‘ Ra?'e, * Series II. No. 1. of the same 
work will be published in September. This Series will contain Ferns, 
and the larger submersed A]ga\ In the First Number will be intro- 
duced one of the more curious species of Fern, from the neighbour- 
hood of Edinburgh, which was not known to exist within a consider- 
able distance of that City till July last. Tfc*. 

CHKMISTRY. 

The Theory and Practice of Gas- lighting* By T. S. Pecksten. 
Illustrated with numeious Engravings ^2 Is. 

An Essay on Chemical Analysis. By J. G. Children. 8vo. IBs. 

CONCH OLOCiY. 

A Conchological Dictionary o(thc Bt iti^nh Islands. By Dr Turton. 
With 100 Specimens. 9^. plain — Iks*, coloured. 

Conchylien Cabinet; by Martini and ChemnitiS. 12 vol. royal 
8vo. 30?. 

CLASSICS. 

Cornelii Nepotis de Vitis Excellentium [mperatoruni, ediiio nova; 
ad fidern opiuorum (:<;dicuin accurate cafti^aiu ; Notis, ChronoJugin, 
Calcndai’io, Vocabulario, ct nomiruim propiioi'uai iiiJice illustrata, 
studio Alexandri Ste'warr. 3s. 

Q. Horatii Fiacci Opera Selecta, iisui Scbolarum ; a Selection from 
the Works of Horace, for the use of schools. Fditi d and iJlustiuied 
with short nosfs, wiitteu cliiefly in English j by .Henry Liston, mi- 
uister of Ecclcfinaciian. 18riiO. 3s. bound. ‘ 

DR\MA. 

Percy’s Masque. 4*8. 6d. 

Mr lo-Drame Mad, or the Siege of Troy. By Thomas Dibdin, 
Esq. is. 

TIk* Heute of Atrcu.s. and the House of liuius; Tragedies found- 
ed on the Cif..ck Drama. By John Smith. 8vp. lOs. 6d. 

Ladies at Home ; or, Gentlemen, we can do without you. Is.Gd. 

'fhe Sieve of Carthage, a new' Historical Tragedy : To which is 
fiffixed, an interesting I’rclude, connected with the Theatres Royal, 
London. J3y William Fitzgerald, jun. 4.s. 

The Steward, or Fushipn and Feeling ; a Comedy : Founded on 
Hokroft’s Deserted Daughter. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
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EDUCATION. 

The Rudiments of Algebra. By Peter Nicholson. 0 ^, 

A Treatise on AiitJiinetic, ii/Theory and Practice. By James 
Thomson, A.M., Professor ofi Mathematics in the Belfast Institutionc 
12ino. (Jd. 

A Vindicaiiori of the Literary Clftjs>es in the University of Edin- 
burgh, against the Aspersions of Peter Morris, M.D. By J. Search, 
Addressed to the Revcrc'nd f)r J. S. 8vo. 2s. 

A Key to Commerciiil Arithmetic. By James Morrison. JSmo* 
6s. 

A New Classification of all the Nouns Substantive in the German 
Language, See, By J. J. G. FLcher. 5s. 

The Duty and Rewards of Industry. By the Rev. J. Barrow. 
12mo. 5s. 

The Theory of Elocution, exhibited in Connexion with a new 
and philosoj)hical Account of tlie Nature of Instituted Language. 
l>y B. II. Smart, Profi.’ssor of Elocution, and Public Reader of 
Shaktepeare. (Svo. 7s. 

l^etters on French History, By J. Bigland. l2mo. 6s* 

The Dolphin and Variorum Classics. Nos. V. and VI. 

l.etters from a Father to his Son. By the Rev. H. G, White. 
6s. (id.' 

An Italian Grammar. B} AL (iuazzaroni. Svo. lOs. Gd. 

Exercises upon the MctfuKiicul Grammar of the French Language. 
By Ch. ]Max. do Bellecour. 12010 . -Is. 

tCOOHACHV. 

The Fidinburgh Ciazjtteer, or Geographical Dictionary. Vol.IIl. 
Part II. 9s. 

0 no LOGY. 

A Geological Ma]i of the (ircat Mining District of Cornwall, be* 
tween Caw borne and Cija'^ewatc!- By Richard Thomas. 1/. 12s, 

A New Gtological Atlas of England anil Wales. By Wm. Smith. 
Part I. U. la. The map^ to be had separately, .'is. 6d. each. 

HOKTICULTUIC . 

Memoirs of the Caledonian Horticuliural Society, No. IX. being 
(he First Number of Vql. IH* 3s.. 

Un Succulent Plants. By H. paworth. lOs. 

The Transit lions of the Horticultunil See oty of London. Part 
111. of VoK III. with Engravingjs. 4to. \L 16s. 

LAV.\ 

Thoughts on the Act rendering permanent the Court for Trial by 
Jury in Civil Cases in Scotland. Svo. 2s. 

A practical Treatise on the Criminal Luw', adapted to the use of 
the Professuai, Magistrates, and Private Gentlemen. 4? voL Royal 
Svo. By Joseph Chitty. 

A 1 rcatisu on Leases and Terms for Year,s. By Chari e&H. Cham* 
bers. Svo, 15s, 
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Reports of Cases, principally on Practice and Pleading, and re- 
lating to the Office of Magistrates, determined in the Court of King's 
Bench, in Easter IVrni 1819. By Joseph Chitty. Vol. I. Part II. 
8vo. 7s. 6d. 1 * 

An Es^ay upon Marine Evidence in the Courts of Law and Equi- 
ty : with a (e'orstiry of Sea-tenns. By F. M. Van ' ievthuysenl 
8 VO. 10s. On. { 

The Justice Law for the last Five Years, By W. Dickenson. 
8vo. ]/. .Ls. 

OhstTvations on Penal Jurisprudence, and the Kefcrination of 
Ciirninals. By W. Roscoe. 8vo. 9s. 

The Trial of John Kinnear, Ltnvis Levy, and Moseley Woolf, in- 
dicted with John Meyer and others lor a conspiracy. By Mr Fraser. 
8 VO. 10s. Od. 

The several points of Sessions Law, alphabetically arranged, con- 
tained in Burn, and the other authorities. By the Rev. S. Claplumi. 
2 vol. 8vo. I/. Ss. 

Law of Dower. By Park. Svo. 18s. 

An Elementary J’reatise on Estates in Fee, in Tail, for Life, &c. 
&c. and Will by Suiferance, with pvelinjinary observations on the 
quality of estates. By U. Preston, Esq. Parti. Royal 8 vo^ 12s. 

Vol. III. l^irt I. — Reports of (!ase> argued and determined in the 
Courts of Common Pleas and lilxchequer Chamber during Hilary 
Term, 59 Ceo. 111. By J. B. Moore, Esq. 8s, (>d. 

MXNKH \L(n.;V. 

A System of Mineralogy. By Robert Jameson, Professor of Na- 
tural History in the University of Eilinburgli. 3 vol. Svo. A new 
Edition, being the 'Vhlrcl, greatly improved. With numerous Plates. 

An Introduction to Mineralogy. By Robert Bakcwcll ; wdth plates. 
Svo. I/. Is. 

MEDICIXK, .'^UROERY, ANATOxMY. 

A Treatise on the Atmosphere and Climate of Great Britain. By 
James Johnson, M. D. 9.s. 

Researches into the Nature and Causes of Epilepsy. By J. G, 
Mansford. Svo. 7 s. 

A Dissertation on the Disorder of Death, on that State of the 
Frame under the Signs of Death, called Suspended Animation, &c. 
By the Rev. W. Whiter. Svo. 14-s. 

The Edinburgh Medical and Surgical Journal, exhibiting a Con- 
cise View of the latest and most important Discoveries in Medicine, 
Surgery, and Pliarniacy. No. LXI. being the Fourth Number of a 
New Series. (Publlslied quarterly.) 4s. 

Pathological and Surgical Observations on Diseases of the Joints. 
By C. B. Brodie. Svo. with plates. 16s. 

Observations on the Symptoms and Treatment of the Diseased 
Spine, previous to the period o^ Incurvation : wdth some remarks op, 
(he consequent palsy. By Thomas Copland. 6s. 
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A Treatise on the most approved Modes of Restoiir.g Vision by 
the Formation of Artificial I^ipils. By Sir William Adams, illus- 
trated with coloured engravings. 8vo. 

• Keports on the Diseases of London, and the State of the Weather 
from 1804 to IcSlO. By T. Bateman. Svo. Os. 

"• Clinical and Pathological Reports. By S. Black. Svo. 10s. 6d. 

Inquiry into Dr (rail’s syjteui concerning Innate Dispositions, the 
PliysioJogy of the Brpin, Materialism, By J. P. Tupper. Svo, 
6s. 6d. 

NATUItAL HISTORY. 

I'he Transactions of the Linnean Society of London. Vol. XIL 
Part 11. '2/, ‘2s. 

MISCKLLANEOUS. 

New Researches on Anci‘^nt History, Sacred and Profane. By 
Count Voincy. 2 vol. Svo. with a Portrait of the Autlior, Maps, 
&c. 2.5s. 

'file Itiin’don Papers ; consisting of Letters on various subjects. 
By the Rev. L Berwick. 8\o. 12s. 

The London Commercial Dictionary, and Seaport Gazeteer. By 
Anderson. Svo. 27s. 

No . VI. of Dr Syntax in London, or the Pleasures and Miseries 
of the Metropolis. 2s. (jd. 

Views of Society and Manners in the North of Ireland, in a Series 
of Letters written in the year 1818. By dohn Gamble. Svo. 12s. 

llemarks on the present system of Roadmaking. By John Lou- 
don M‘Adani, Lsep General Surveyor in the Bristol district. Second 
edition. 2s. 6d. 

A Complete Set of Tables of Foreign Exchanges. By W Tate. 
Royal Svo. 2/. 

An Account of the Colony of the Cape of Good Hope ; with a 
view to the information of Emigrants. Svo. 6s. (id. 

MUMC. 

A (ileneral History of Music : conq)rising the lives of eminent 
Composers and Musical Writers. By Thomas Busby, Mus. Doc. 
2 vol, Svo. 1/. 10s. 

No. IV. of Mozart’s Masses, with an Acconijiaiiiment for the Or- 
gan or Piano-forte, arranged from the Full Score, By N. No- 
vel lo. 8s. 

The British Orpheus, being a selection of two hundred and seventy 
songs, with music. By G. Nicholson. 12mo. 5s. 6d. 

The Young Musician, or the Science of Music familiarly explain- 
ed, with a Giossary of Musical Terms and Phrases. ISino. Ss. 

NOVELS. 

Novels and Tales of the Author of Waverley, comprising Waver- 
ley, Guy Mannering, Antiquary, Rob Roy, Tales of my Landlord, 
first, second, and third series, new edition, with a copious Glossary, 
Ijandsomely and uniformly printed by Ballantyne, in 12 vol. Svo, 
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]Mauri(‘e and Berghotta, or the Priest of Raliery. By Willi^ 
Parnell, M* P. ]2nio. 7s. 

Ernestus Berclitokl, or the Modern CEdipus. By John William 
Polodori, M. D. 12nio. (is. \ 

Sulime and AliM, or the World in China; a senthncntalo-satirical , 
Tale in Ih-ose. 12ino. ' 4 s. 

Iskander, or the Hero of Epirus. \3y Arthur Spcnccr. 3 voK 
12mo. K5s. . 

The Black Robber. By Ball. 3 vol. 12ino- IGs. (id. 

EveJecu Mountjov, or A ie.vs of Life. J^y Mrs Jlobert Moore. 

J. voJ. l2ino. 1/. Is. 

The Hermit in London. 3 vol- ]2mo. JSs. 

Cesavio Uosalba, or the Oath of Vengeance. By Ann of Swansea. 

5 vol. 12mo. 1/. 7s. fjd. 

The Castle of Villa Elora ; a Portuguese Talc ; from a Manuscript 
found by an (JIKccr. 3 vol. 12nio. Kis. (id. 

The Black Convent, or a Tale of Feudal 'fimes. 2 vol. 1 2mn. 
Jls. 

The Authoress. 8vo. 5s. 

POT’/ritY. 

'file Poetical Works of Walter Scott Esq. ; now first collected in 
12 vol. foolscap 8vo. With a portrait of tlie Author, engraved in 
the best style. 3/. 1 2s. 

The ‘ Bridal of Triermain, ’ and ^ Harold the Dauntless,’ Two 
Poems. By Walter Scott Esq. Printed togethe r in one vol. rSvo. uni- 
forndy to the Author’s other Works. 

Don Juan. By f^ord Byron, ito. 1/, IJ =. (id. 8vo. 9s. (id. 

Misanthropy, and other Poems. By*^ Joseph Snow. Gs. 

Duurie. By Hariet liwing, 7s. 

Tin? Melange : containing the Liinaria, in five cantos ; Wonders, 
two parts; tlic Picture Gallery, in nine cantos ; and various other 
Pieces, i)i Verse. By F. C. 8vo. lOs. 

The Fate of Myra, a Naval Poem: with engravings. 7s. 

Tlie Poems of Ossian, translated by James Maepherson Ivsq with 
the Translator’s Dissertation on the Era and Poems of Ossian ; Dr 
Blair’s Crilic.al Dissertation ; and an Inquiry into the Genuineness of 
tlic.NC Poems, w ritteii for tliis edition. By- the Rev. Alexander Stew- 
art. 2 lino. 5s. 

The Poems of Allan Ramsay ; wdth an original Life of the Author, 
and Criticism on his Writings. By William Tennant Esq. A neat 
cabinet edition. 5s. 

Farga, vvitli Illustrative Notes. 8vo. 5s. Gd. 

Odin. By the Right Hon. Sir W, Drummond. 18s. 

Bonaparte ; an Epistle in Metre from St Helena ; with others. 5s. 
Gd. 

POLITICS AKU POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

The whole of the Debates find Proceedings in both Houses of 
Pariiament, during the late Sesrion. 2 vol. 8vo. ISvS. 
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Letters on the Events which have Passed in France since the Re- 
storation in 1815. By IT. M. Williams. 8vo. 7s. (;d. 

On the Impracticability of the Resumption of CaaU Payments ; of 
the Sufficiency of a Representative Currency in this Country, under 
(?Ue Regulations ; anil of the dDanger of a Reduction of the Circulut- 
iug Medium in the Present ytate of Things. By Sir W. Congreve. 

Political Essays, with Sketihes of Public Characters. By W. Ila/.. 
litt. 14s. 

Parliamentary History of England. Vol. XXXV. 1/. I Is. (kl. 

Inquiry into the Conseiiuences of the Present Depreciated Value 
of Humait Labour, ^'ve. in Letters to P. T. Birtlon Esq. 9s. 

Stniements Respecting the AllUirs of llic City of Edinburgh, as at 
Martinmas 1818. (ul. 

Report of the Select Committee of the House of Commons, on 
the Highways of the Kingdom ; together witli the Minutes of Evi- 
dence taken before them. Is. 

Reports and Minutes of Evidence, from the Select Committees, to 
whom the several Petitions from the Burghs of Scotland were refer- 
red, ordered by the House of Commons to be printed, i'^tb July 1819. 
Boards 10s. 

THEOLOeV. 

Sermons on Interesting Subjects. By Minisier^ belonging to the 
Associate S^ nod. 12mo. .7s. Od. 

Sermons by the Reverend Cijarlcs Robert Maturin, Curate of St 
Peter’s, Dubliu, 8vo. 12s, 

Philosopfiical Dialogues on the Re-union of the (liil’erent, Christian 
Communions. By the late Baron lit Stare!., Nvo. b.s. 

A Critical Examinatimi oftbo.se parts o( Mr Bentham’s ‘‘ (’hurcli 
of Englandism which relate to the Sacraments and the Church ( 'a-' 
techism. By the Rev. EL J. Rose. 8vo. .'T-s. 

Sermons on the most Important Duties of I .be Chri.-tiim Keiigion. 
By J. A. Bu.sfield, D. D. 8vo. Pi's. 

An Historical and Critical Inquiry into the Interpretation of the 
Hebrew Scriptures, with Rel^ark^ on Mr Jk]!ao»v s New Tranblation. 
By J. W. Whitaker. 9s: 

Principles and Practices of Pretended Reh*rniers in Church atui 
State. By Arthur Kenny. 8vo. 10s. (id. 

Eifty-six Sermons, preached on seveiai uccasions ; to which are 
added, two Tracts. By John Rogers, I/. Is. 

An Apocryphal Tiook of a very early date, supposed to have been 
lost, called the Ascension of isai.di. ” in Ethiopic; with a Latin 
and English translation, liy Rich. J.aarence. 8vo. 7s. Gd. 

An Attempt toward an lnipro\cd IVanslation of the Proverbs oP 
Solomon, from the original Hebrevv. By the Rev. Coorge Jluldeziv 
Svo. 16s. 

Clappe's Sermons. 8 vol. 8vo. 1/. 7’'- 
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The Duty, Excellency, and Pleasantness of Brotherly Unity, in 
Three Sermons. By John Jamieson, D. D. 8vo. 2s. 

Discourses on Several Subjects and Occasions. By William Hett, 
M. A. 2 vol. 8 VO. 1 8s. 

The Holy Bible and Testament, in |Ttalian, from the edition of 
Diodati,Tevised and corrected by Rolan'ii. 8vo. 1/. 4s.— The Tes- 
^ lament separate, 8s. ^ 

Seven Letters by a Friend on Prim^’.ive Christianity, By John 
Walker. 2s. 

A System of I'lieolojry, in a series of Sermons. By the late Ti- 
mothy Dwight, with a Life and Portrait of the Author. .5 vol. 8vo. 

The (Jiristian and Civic Fcoiiomy of large Towns. By Thomas 
Chalmers, 1) I^. Minister of St John’s CImroIi, Glasgow. No. L 
Remarks applicable to the outset of Dr CImliuers’s connexion with the 
parish oi‘ St John, S(‘\ved, 2s. 

The Spirit of llic Gospel amidst religious diftercnce, a Sermon, 
preached at Ldinburgh on Tuesday September 7. I SL). at tlu3 open- 
ing of the Cieneral Associate Synod. By H. ifeiigh, .Minister of the 
Gospel, Stirling. 8vo. Is. fid. 

ro) oon vpiiv. 

A Description of the Western islard:., of Scollroul, including the 
Isle of Man; comprising an Account of their Ge.'logieai Stnictore; 
with Remarks on their Agriculture, Economy, Scenery, atul Anti- 
quities. By J. Macculloch, M. D. F. L. S. 2 vol. 8vo. with a vo- 
lume of Illustrative Engravings in (jiiarto. 8/. 3s. 

A Description ol’ the principal l^icluresque Beauties, 
and Geological Phenomena of the Isle of Wiglit. By Sir Henry 
C. Englcfield, hart* with additional Observations on the Strata of the 
Lsland, and their continuation in the adjacent parts of Dorsotshire- 
By Thomas Webster. 4to. ?/. 7s. 

Rcicbard s Itinerarv of Germany, with Views, Maps, and Plans, 
12s. 

A History of the Island of Newfoundland : containing a Descrip- 
tion of the Island, the Banks and I'isheries, and JVade of Newfound- 
land and the coast of Labrador ; with two Maps. By the Rev. Ama- 
deus Anspach. 8vo. IfJs. * 

A General History of the County of York. By Thomas Dunham 
Whitaker. On fine demy paper, in parts, 2L 2s. each ; or on large 
paper, with proof impressions oflhe plates, 4/. 4s. each part. 

Walks through Bath, with twenty-one Views, by Storcr. Foolscap, 
1 2s. — demy 8vo. 1 6s. 

Walks through Ireland in 1816, 1817, and 1818. By J. B. Trot- 
ter. 8 VO. 14 s. 

Gleanings and Remaiks collectetl during many Month*?' residence 
at Buenos Ayres, and vyithin the Upper Country. By Major Alex-* 
ander Gillespie, R. M. 8vc>, with Maps. 10s. 

6 
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Sketch of a Tour m the Highlands of ScoUancl. 8vo. 9s, fjM. 

Walks through Kent, with Twenty Views by .Mr Dceble, aiul 
Map. Foolscap 8vo. 10s. 6<1. 

Beauties of Cambria, Part I. Oblong folio. 10s. (31. 

• Historical Sketch of the Itland of Madeira. 4s. 

Excursions through Irclarll, No. L By T. Crorinvcll. Illustrated 
Tby 600 Engravings. 12tno,fcs. Gd. ; 8vo, Is. 

Guide to the (3ity and C-^inty of Perth. No. I. With Six En- 
gravings. 2s. (3d. , 

A Topographical and Historic.nl Account of the City of Norwich, 
its Antiquities and Aloclern Improvements. 12mo, 4s. ; demy Svo, 
with Plan of the City. 8s. (id. 

Part I. of the llb.tory of tlic University of Duhlin, illustrated by 
Thirty coloured plates by eminent Artists, from Drawings; by W. 
B. Taylor. lOs. Gd. 

No. Vn. Ilakcweirs Picturesquo 'rour in Itnly. i2s. Gd. 

Tlie F^icture of Edinburgh ; containing a Dcscriptifjn of the City 
and its Environs, with a particular account of every remarkable Ob- 
ject and Public K^tal)li.shment in the Scottish 'Metropolis. By J- 
Stark. With a Map and Torty Views, 7s. boards, or Ss, neatly 
bound. 

vo\actEs an]> travels. 

Travels in Italy, Greece, and the Ionian Inlands, in a Series of 
Letters, dcNcriptivc of Manners, Scenery, and the Fmo Aits. By 
H. W, Williams Esq. 2 vol. 8vo. With Engraving-^. 

No. V. of the Journal of Voyages and Travels ; coiitaining Travels 
in Greece and tlie Holy Land, with many Plates. By Count For- 
bin, Director of the lioyal Museum, Paris, .'is. Gd, boards, and 15s. 
sewed. 

First Impressions on a Tour upon the Continent in the Summer of 
1818, through parts of TVaiicc, Italy, Svvitzeiland, the Biirdcrs ol 
Germany, and a Part of French J^Jaiiders. By Marianne Baiilie. 
W'ith Plates. 8vo. Hs. 

TVavels in various Countries of the East, more particularly Persia. 
By Sir William (Juscley. 1 vol. 4to. With numerous Engravings. 
8/. 13s. Gd. 

Italy, its Agriculure, See. from the French of Mons. Chatcauvieux ; 
translated by Edward Uigby, M. D, 8vo. 7s, Gd. 

A Walk through Switzerland, with a Map. 8s. 

Narrative of a Voyage to Senegal. By J. B. IL Savigny and A. 
Correard. 8vo. lO'i. (3d. 

Travels through Franco in 1817. By the Duke (FAngouletne. 
$vo. 8s. 

Vol. L of the Series of New Voyages and Travels is just coinplet- 
«d, at 19s. boards, and 20v«. half bound. 

The Sufferings and Fate of the Expedition which sailed from Eng* 
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land in November 1817 to the Rivers Oronooko and Apure. By G. 
llippisley. Esq, 8vo. 1 5s. 

Narrative of the Expedition which sailed from England at the 
close of 1817, for the Service of the Spanish Patriots. By C. Brown. 
8yo. 7s. 6d. .1 

Travels in Morocco ; with an Accoint of the British Embassy 
the Court of Morocco under the late C . Payne Esq., Consul-general. 
By Colonel Kcatinge, with Tliirty-fouAPIates. 4*10. 8/. 3s. 

No. VIL of the Journal of New Voyages avd Travels; containing 
Count de Forbin’s Travels in Egypt, being a Continuation of the 
Tiavelsin the Holy Land in 1818, with nine Engravings. 3s. 6d. 
in boards, and 3s. sewed. 
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Mianinf history of, 266 — is inhabitants, the wdrs in which they have 
been engaged, and the Iwders whom they fallowed, 267 — their ha- 
bits and temper, 268 — whom they are ruled, 269. 

Mdemeny by whom* returned in Saxon times, 26. 

Alleny WiUmn^ evidence of, before the Education Committee, respect- 
ing the attendance of conscientious Dissenters at the National 
Schools, 4-09. 

AngelOf Michael^ his instinctive love of sculpture, 336 — the building 
of St Peters, 339. 

Arabsy account of, 113 — returning from victory, 116. 

Askantee, kingdom, its situation, 389 — the reception of the mission, 
390 — the length of time the embassy remained, 391 — character of 
the present king, .392 — their religion, 393 — their sacrificing human 
victims, 394 — their superior discipline to that of the waier-side 
Africans, 394 — their buildings, 395 — number of inhabitants, .396— 
the great obstacle to the improvement of commerce with ihe Ash- 
antee people, 397 — best mode of becoming acquainted with the in- 
terior of Africa, 398. 

AUerhury^ Bishop, his polite reproof of Sir William Windham, 76 — 
his answer to Lord Conningsby in the House of Peers, 82. 
Bartholomew, his description of Frisia, 9. 

Bay^ Botany, its climate, 28 — its productions, 29 — price of land, 34 
—discovery of a noble river by iVlr Oxley, 35— the evils to which 
the colony is subjected considered, 42. 

Bennet^ Mr, his objections to New Holland as a settlement for crimi- 
nals, 44— their utter disregard of that as a place of punishment, 45 
— their want of power to return hornet, 45 — their shocking depra- 
vity, 46. 

Bombay, brief description of, 111. 

Bowditch, Mr, history of the Ashantee government, 389. 

Boys, Climbing, evidence of, before the House of Parliament, 309— 
extracts from the evidence, 310— the construction of chimneys a 
matter of consideration in new buildings, 320. 

Breguet, his eminence in watch-making, 370. 

Brewster, Dr, his experiments in refraction, 179. 

^Britain, her flourishing state during the war, 50-i- causes oi trihs 
prosperity, 51— the restrictive system considered, 57— impolicy ol 
the restriction on the trade of France, 58 — this demonstrated by 


Mr Pitt, 68. , j r , • u 

Brocke, Then Occo, a Frisick nobleman, killed by his nephew, and 

the reasons assigned for the same, 17. ^ 

Broglie, Due de, Ws law of libel, 192-its provisions respecting defa- 
mation in some respects superior to our own, 20. . 
voL.xxxn. X0.64. 
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Bullion, its nature and value, 59. ^ ' 

Buonaparte, abuse and his present re^dence in St Helens^ 155 
-.-state rf lus healtii, 164-- .reasons for relaxing the severity of hia 
treatment, 169 — ^Iiis campaign in 210— battle of Kaia, 212, 

-r-kiug pf Saxony returns to his capita, 215— battle of Bautzen, 
2i4-*tBtionapurte's talents as a generaf 216— ntode of distributing ^ 
.tlie eagles, 22S — battle of Leipsicj 22i. 

Butler^ predt'cessor to the present Bishop of Durham, anebdote of, 
80. 

Ca^ilerf^ogh, Lord, his arguments in defence of the partition of Sax- 
ony, 

ChaJjaUa river, one of the outlets of the river Mississippi, 237. 

Charities, abuses of, 97 — Reading, 106— hospitalin Canterbury, 107. 
Clarke, Dr, on blovi^-pipes and volcanoes, 4*30. 

Counlrif, state of, 293 — distress that prevails in manufacturing dis- 
tricts, 294 — one of the most alanning signs of the times, ib. — mode 
of iclieving these distresses, 297 — dire effects of a contrary line of 
conduct. 301 — abusive epithets employed against the advocates of 
reform, 302 — dreadful responsibility of those who inculcate treason 
and blaspheniy in their publications, SOS. 

Crabbe, UtoM George, description of his stylo, 118 — ^his genius as a 
writer, 119 — satirical vein of this poet, 123 — plan of the work, 
126 — extracts from the same, 127. 

Davison^ Mr, letter to John Ralph Fenwick, 441— obscurity and in- 
correctness of his style, 446. 

Duties I'lid on oil, exported timber and coals, in Botany Bay, 40. 
Education, Board of, how long it sat, and when, the number of cases 
they despatched, 97. 

Endoivments, charitable, number of, 95 — amount of their revenue, 

103. 

English, their treatment of the Netherlanders of old, 23. 

Fellenberg, Mr de, founder of the establishment at ITofWyl, 488 — ^Iiie 
original occupation, 489 — ^Iiis interview with the Director Roubel 
at I'aris, ib — bis assistant, 490 — accounts of tliis school, 491— 
history of his plan of education, 495 — ^liis opinion of mankind, 
498 — ^the lively interest the Finperor Alexander took in this Esta- 
blishment, 50 1. 

Vovrchc, la, one of the outlets of the Mississippi, its situation, 237 — 
that which covers its banks, 239. 

France, the causes of the little inconveniences she experiences in the 
transition from w\ir to peace, 50. 

France and England, comparative skill and industry of, 340— table 
of exports and imports which France carried on with other nations 
prior to the Revolution, 342 — reasons for the Spaniards violating 
iheir treaty w ith France in favour of England, 845— by ivhat meana 
we* ac(|uired the precedence of the French in llus$ia, 346 — landed 
property how divided in France, the extent of Its surface, and its pro- 
*diux, 34 T — table showing the extent of its manufacturing industry, 
351 — the superiority of England over France in the value of her 
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^agricultural produce, and the causes of the same, S.5"2-— prin- 
cipal agricultural improvements which have taken place in France 

> witliin the last 30 years, and in what branch ot‘ agriculture ilie 
French surpass the rest of Europe, 355— magnificent residen- 
ces which have been destloyed within these 30 years, — French 
laws respecting propertylanfavourable to rural prosperity, 357 — 
no taste for the country Jib. — ^improvement of Animals, in France, 
but all inferior to thoisll of the English, 358— the inferiority of 
their horses to those of die English, proved by the comparative 
speed of their mail-coaches, 359— the miserable state of cross- 
roads 111 France, 360 — difference of the price of provisions in the 
different provinces of France, 362 — inventions ■claimed by the 
French, but all disputed by the English, 3(57 — in watchmakinfj, 
in optics, 374' — in the arts which depend upon chemistry, 3V6— 
paper manufactories, 378 — gas light, its true history and its founder 
shown, 379— their improvement in the preparation of iron, 3SI 
—the superiority of the French in the working of gold admit- 
ted, 382 — inferiority of the French theatrt\s to tlioso of the Eng- 
lish, and the bridges of the former to those of the latter, 3S3— 
the frequent national bankruptcies of the French, 3S4* — taxes in 
France which prevent industry, 38G — frequent famines in France, 
387 — striking comparison of England and France, 388. 

Friesland, analogy between the Government of, and^ the Parliament 
of England, traced by 8ir William 'femple, 3 — history of, and by 
whom conquered, 7 — ^how divided, 9 — singular mode of tninsmit- 
ting their lands, 10 — lawsuits, how decided, II — jealous ot their 
liberties, 12 — their form of government, 13 — the manner in 
which the Frisons treated tlieir prisoners, 23 — tho Sovereign ot 
Friesland afterwards created Count of the Holy lloiiian Empire, 
24. 

HardxMc, Lord, his love of money, 77. 

ilohhouse, Mr, his striking picture of tlie Albanians, 267 — his ac- 
count of Ali Pacha, 269. 

Hojioyl, establishments at, 488. 

Holland, Counts of, attempted to beconie masters of Friesland, 22. 

Hopper, Ivo, anecdote of, and the purpose to which he applied it, 22. 

Houssa, its supposed situation, 392. 

Huygens, his hypothesis with regard to refraction, 172. 

Judd, Sir A., the founder of Tunbridge grammar sclioul, 93. 

Juries, Grand, their supposed origin, 27. 

King, Dr, his account of himself, 75 —his remarks on the neglect 
of the study of our own language in English soniinaries, 82. 

Aoordj, description of, 117. 

Landi how held by the Frisons, and how defended, IK 

Lam, in urhat manner, and for what purpose, they ought to be fram- 
ed, 64. 

Leod-thing, among the Frisons, what it resembled, 15. ^ 

Lconanlo da Viud, lus varied accomplishments, 326— interesting 
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anecdote of, 327r^is greatest work, the Last Supp(^, ^ 82B-*- 
this his greatest triumph how peniiitted %o be destroyed, 339. 

I^ee embafikoients, 239 — the fatal consequences of a breach of any 
of these, SM-^the means taken to prevent breaches, 34*1. 

Lends and Clark, Captains, explored tits sources of the Missouri, " 
and crossed the rocky mountains, 234^1 

Gas, adopted in our manufaetoricL 379. 

Lotusiana, country of, its boundaries an$ extent, 235-*-the flatness 
of the country, 236 — the embankments to prevent inundations, 
— its climate, 243 — its natural productions, 24*6 — ^by the listless- 
ness of its first possessors, its rapid improvement since transferred 
to the United States, 247. 

Lmvther, Sir James, the value he placed on money, 78. 

Lotoc, Sir Hudson, memorial presented against him to the Admiral- 
ty, 149 — sketches of his own character and that of his lady, 151 
— his conduct respecting the bulletins of Buonaparte’s health, 164. 

Macqtiarrie, Governor, his general orders, 38 — the power of the go- 
vernor to* impose taxes on the inhabitants, 41. 

Maitland, General, conference between and AH Pacha, 292. 

Marcet, Dr, on calculous disorders, 419 — his treatment of the sub- 
ject, ib. — tlie substances of which these urinary calculi are com- 
posed, 420 — arrangement of the different kinds of calculi, 421 — 
means which the author recommends for recognising these concre- 
tions, 422 — his attempt to ascertain whether die frequency of this 
disease be influenced by climate, habits, or occupations, 425 — 
probable reasons assigned for its diminution, 427 — medical treat- 
ment of the disease, 428 — objections to the frequent use of mag- 
nesia in cases of calculi, 429. 

Marlborough, Duke of, his penurious di^osition, 77- 

Mississippi, river, its course and tributary streams, 235 — the flatness 
of the country that borders on its banks, its frequent floods, and 
outlets, 237. 

Moors, account of, 391. 

Murat, how treated by Buonaparte, his military character and ap- 
pearance, 220, 

Necessity of Parliamentary irtquiry in tlie present state of affairs, 448 
— reasons for the same, 450. 

Neicgate, Ordinary of, his information before the Police Committee, 
45. 

Niger, how described by the Moors, 392. 

O'Meara, Mr, his excellent character, 156 — ^treatment he met witli 
from Sir Hudson Lowe, and points at issue between his Excellency 
and Mr O’Mt^ara, 158 — his description of the island of St Helena, 
159 —evidence in support of this assertion, 160, 

Optics, science of, has till of late, with the exception of Sir Isaac 
Newton, made little progress, 171. 

Orleans, Nets, its population and trade, 247* 

Qweti, Robert, new view of society, 453 — analysis of the fallacy of 
his arguments, 455— *true causes of distress, 454 — causes which 
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deterauiie the i;e^urn of capita^ 458 — character of the author 463 
reasons for the present distress, 4(SS. ’ 

Pacha^ Aliy history of, 269 — his ancestry — ^his robberies at first un- 
successful, 270— his change of fortune, his treachery, his marriage, 
271— his pfomolion by tlje Porte, 272 — daring fors^ery at Joanni- 
iia, 273 — overtures to Bonaparte — thrusts Genlel'al liozc into a dun- 
geon, and massacres thelconquered inhabitants of^Prevesa, 275 

letter to the men of Par' Ja, andi their answer, 276— his extermina- 
tion of the warriors of Suli, 278 — renewed his overtures to France, 
which were not accepted, 281 — paid his court to the Englislt, who 
gave him some countenance, 281 — Parga given to AH on behalf of 
the Turkish government, 291. 

PuiMirtgy history of, in 320 — author’s introduction, Ills descrip- 

tion of the most celebrated artists of the Florentine school, 322— 
his disrespect of religion, natural and revealed, 32;> — history ©f 
Leonardo da Vinci, 326 — anecdotes of the character of the modern 
Italians, 331 — history of Michael Angelo, 336. 

Parga^ its ancient name, its situation, its inhabitants, 263— its salu- 
brity, its productions, the valorou'? spirit of its inhabitants, 264 — 
their treaty with Venice, their city burned by tlie Turks, and the 
inhabitants massacivd, 265 — reasons why tlu‘ V''cnetians were so 
much interested in Parga, 266 — the Pargiots succeed in being in- 
<‘orporated with tl»e new republic, 27>S — attacked by Ali Pacha 
after the overthrow of Bonaparte, 281 — apply to the British for 
protection, whicli is agreed to be given, 282— memorable speech 
of an aged citizen, ib. — reasons for keeping Parga in our own pos- 
session, 286 — afterwards transferred to Ali Pacha, 28f>— last so- 
lemn act of tlie Pargiots before quitting the island, 2SJ3. 

Phjlpotis, his letter, 452 — clmracter of his writings, ib. 

Pi/cc, Lieutenant^ sent to explore the sources of the Mississippi, 23 1. 

Puhind^ unprincipled division of, 400. 

Portugal, trade with, why at first commenced! 

Pradty Mr fie^ history of t he Congress of Vienna, 399. 

Profit^ low' rate of, in Britain, its ettect in forcing capital abroad, 5 k 

Prussia, her increased power, 413. 

Refraction, opinions of Leibnitz and Huygens, 172 — experiments of 
Mains, 174 — of Dr Brewster, 179. 

Reynolds, Sir Joshim, anecdote of, 336. 

Rivers Red, which falls into the Mississippi, its course, its morasses, 
237. 

Russia, the extent of her dominions, 408, 

Sajouy, partition of, 404. 

Schools, Charity, in London, number of, supported by voluntary sub- 
scription, 5)2. 

Silk, mauufactory of, in England, why in^paired, 63. 

Smiths Dr,, his theory relative to the employment of capital in the 
homy trade, ronssidcred, 71 — his opinions respecting the employ- 
ment of capital in general not regarded as resting upon the motl 
sure foundation, 73. 
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Sottth Walesy new inducements to emigrate to, 47, 

Spain, her small itnportance since the Congress of Vienna, 41 6* 

skoknet letter flrohi; to Count Bertrand, 166. 

its public buildings, its establishments, 23. 

Tartars^ battiaroiis use of the whip amoip; the, 114. 

Ttlegniph, antiquity of, 368. I 

Telfordj Mr, his account of the roads cT England, 479 — his report ^ 
to Parliament, 4S4, \ 

Times, signs of the, most alarming, 294. ^ 

Tories, character of, from the Ilevolatioft till the accession of his 
pivsent Majesty, 74. 

Turnpikes, batbiess of, in England, 479 — causes of this mismanage- 
ment, 480 — how a road should be formed, 481. 

Vehrli, history of, 490- 

Vienna, congress of, 399 — analysis of the transactions of that assem- 
bly, 400 — one of its prominent defects in regard to Britain, 417 — 
its defects with regard to other nations, 417 — indications of a nar- 
row and vindictive spirit, 418 — Duke of Saxe-Cobourg Saalfeld’s 
note addressed to Lord Castlereagh, 406. 

Volta, river, 398. 

Walker, Mr, his account , of payed roads, 478. 

Walpole, Sir W,, anecdote of, 77. 

War, its 6nal eftects, 48. 

Whilh-read, Mr, hostile to the cession of Saxony, 407. 

Wines, foreign, duties on, 67 — their increase and its efifects, 67— -the 
rerenue ol* Great Britain from wine, 67. 

^capital of Dagwumba, 398. 
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